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QbMUTTTteti  On  AomcwLTXmAj 

HotJSi  O**  REPlnESENtATtVE^, 

F^riday^  December  14^  1917. 

BtJBSAtf  W  ANildLAt  iNDtrSTRY. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  the  estimates  of  the  Butt»au  oi 
Animal  Industry,  on  page  30.  I  wottld  say,  gentlemen,  that  since 
this  committee  last  met  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ailimal  Industry 
Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  who  was  conneeited  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  many  years,  has  passed  ftway,  and  I  believe,  as  chairman 
of  the  bortinjitte*^^  I  ought  to  expteiss  for  thfe  committed  and  for  the 
Congress  oUr  regtiBts  at  the  death  of  this  good  mari.  I  have  knowil 
Dr*  Melvin  personally  for  18  yeatis/and  I  do  not  blilieve  that  ihi 
Oavernment  had  a  more  efficient ,  ftian  in  its  gervig^i  Dr.  MeMn'J 
place  will  be  tak^n  by  br^  M6hlei-,  whd  will  Jjresent  lh6  ^^ImateS. 

8TATEMBKT  OF  DB:  JO&N  &.  HOHLEB,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUEEAtl 
OF  ANIMAL  nmirSTBY,  VNITED  STATES  DEl^ABTkENT  01 
AGBIGXriTirKE* 

Dr.  MoHMJfi.  Mr.  Chairman  find  gentlemen,  as  a  preliminary  state 
inent  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rec 
ommendations  of  the  bureau  cover  a  net  increase  of  $82,570.  Thij 
increase  is  divided  amottg  three  line^  of  work.  One  line  is  th( 
animal-husbandry  work,  the  second  is  the  hog-<5holera  eradicatioi 

E reject,  and  th^  third  is  thfe  tUberculoSis-control  project.  The  othei 
icreaseg  are  merely  apparent  and  not  actual,  on  account  of  the  fad 
that  the  lump  f un3  has  been  correspondingly  reduced  in  all  case^ 
ns,  for  instance,  in  the  first  ittm,  No.  11^  on  page  30,  there  is  at 
apparent  iiicredse  of  two  cterks  of  ela^  two,  but  the  lump-fund  rol 
hjis  been  correspondingly  decreased. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Mohler,  id  thilt  true  of  all  of  your  statutorj 
increases? 

Di^.  MoHLKR.  Absolutely.  ^  The  lump  ftmd  in  each  case  has  beei 
oorrespondingly  decreased. 

The  Chairman.  You  provide  for  no  new  clerks  on  your  statutorj 
roll  at  all  except  by  way  of  transfer? 
I>r.  MoilLt^.  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  no  increases  in  salatnes  on  youi 
fttatiitofy  roll?  '  . 

Dr.  MoHtfeu.  None  at  UlI. 

The  Chairman.  Doeife  that  cover  fhc  question,  gentlemen?  Ar< 
there  any  questions  on  that?  If  not,  Doctor,  take  up  your  j*eal  in 
creas^^.    On  Whfit  pagte  ate  they  to  b0  foUnd  ? 
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Dr.  MoHLEB.  The  first  actual  increase  asked  for  is  on  pago  84, 
item  64. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  just  want  to  ask  one  question.  On  page  31,  item  > 
22,  under  the  note  I  notice  you  state  there  is  a  decrease  of  50  in  the 
number  of  clerks  in  the  $900  grade.  I  read  that  over  the  other 
'evening,  and  I  was  justi  wondering  whether  or  not  you  Were  able 
to  get  along  with  that  decrease  in  the  number  and  how  you  managed 
that? 

Dr.  MoHLBB.  You  will  note  from  the  statement  under  that  item 
that  we  propose  to  drop  50  clerical  positions  at  $900,  a  saving  of 
$45,000,  for  the  sole  reason  that  we  can  not  get  clerks  or  stenographers 
at  that  salary,  and  at,  the  present  time  we  have  a  less  number  of 
clerks  at  $900  than  is  indicated  in  this  note.  We  are  getting  along 
by  employing  newly  appointed  stenographers  at  $1,200  on  the  lump- 
fund  rolls. 

Mr.. Rube y.  But  have  you  actually  decreased  the  number  of  people 
you  have  in  your  office? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  have  only  decreased  the  number  of  $900  places. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Harrison  to  explain  that, 
.    Mr.  Harrison,  As  these  $900  places  became  vacant^  during  the 
course  of  the  year  the  bureau  attempted  to  fill  them  by  the  appoint- 
^  ment  of  stenographers.    You  know  what  the,  situation  is  with  ref- 

^  ■  erence  to  stenographers.    It  was  impossible  to  secure  properly  qualir 

fied  persons  for  lass  than  $1,200.  The  only  alternative  therefore  was 
to  leave  these  statutory  places  vacant  and  to  employ  new  people  on 
the  lump-sum  rolls  at  $1,200.  You  will  find  in  item  16  that  44  clerks 
■at  $1,200  have  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  It  occurred  to  me  that  you  could  not  get  along  with- 
out those  places  being  filled. 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  a  matter  of  faxjt,  we  had  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  employees. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  find  that  item  16,  on  page  30,  and  item  22, 
on  page  31,  really  go  together.  I  am  very  glad  ypu  raised  that  point. 
All  right.    Go  ahead. 

"  Dr.  MoHLER.  The  first  actual  increase  is  included  in  item  64,  on 
page  34.  You  will  note  that  last  year  we  had  an  appropriation  of 
$628,280,  and  this  year  we  are  asking  for  $683,550.  This  is  an  ap- 
parent increase  of  $55,270,  but  some  of  these  clerks  that  we  have  just 
mentioned  will  be  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll ;  so  there  is  an 
actual  increase  of  $66,430.  We  propose  to  expend  this  $66,430  on 
tuberculosis  work  by  increasing  the  number  of  inspectors  by  25,  at  an 
average  salary  of  aboiit  $1,500.  That  will  require  about  $40,000. 
Traveling  expenses  have  been  estimated  at  about  $900  for  each  of 
these  men,  making  a  total  of  about  $22,500.  Then  the  overhead  ex- 
penses^ together  with  rental  and  equipment  of  two  new  stations  for 
the  tuberculosis  control  work,  wiE  require  the  balance  of  the  appro- 
priation, $3,930 — making  a  total  of  $66,430  for  increasing  our  tuber- 
culosis-control work. . 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  I  think.it  might  be  well  for  you  to  give  the 
committee  somewhat  in  detail  your  work  with  reference  to  tubercu- 
Jiosis  control.  I  happen  to  know  that  it  will  be  a  rather  lively  propo- 
sition in  this  bill.        ^ 

Dr.  MoHLER.  You  ^ill  recall  that  last  year  we  received  our  first 
definite  and  specific  appropriation  for  tuberculosis  eradication.    Dur- 
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ing  the  intervening  period  we  have  established  offices  at  five  diffe 
points,  one  at  Richmond,  Va.,  another  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  a  tl 
at  Indianapolis^  Ind.,  a  fourth  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  a  fifth  at ! 
Lake  City,  Utah.    Now  we  propose  to  create  two  new  stations, 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  the  other  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  the  idea  be 
to  have  an  inspector  in  charge  located  at  these  central  offices  wit 
force  of  men  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  adjacent  territory.    1 
man  at  Richmond  has  now  several  States,  including  Virginia,  No 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  at  the  present  time  Tennessee, 
soon  as  we  have  the  funds,  we  will  open  a  new  station  at  Mempl 
Tenn.,  and  that  office  will  also  have  charge  of  Mississippi  and  so 
of  the  other  Southern  States.    The  project  that  we  are  working  on 
tuberculosis  control  covers  three  distinct  items.    The  first  is  the  c( 
trol  of  hog  tuberculosis,  the  second  is  in  establishing  tuberciilos 
free  herds  of  pure-bred  cattle,  and  the  third  is  tuberculosis  eradi< 
tion  from  circumscribed  areas.     We  have  done  very  little  in  t 
latter  line  because  it  requires  quarantine  measures,  and  commui 
tines  are  not  very  eager  to  accept  the  circumscribed  area  project  < 
account. of  the  quarantine  feature.    The  other  two  lines  of  work  a 
educational  and  are  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  pe(5p 
with  whom  we  are  cooperating. 

I  may  say  that  last  week  at  Chicago  there  was  a  meeting,  of  wel 
known  breeders,  together  with  some  of  the  State  and  Federal  official 
to  discuss  the  feasibility  of  the  accredited  tttberculin-tested  herd  ide 
'  and  the  result  of  the  discussion  was  a  set  of  resolutions  accepting  th 
idea  of  the  accredited  tuberculosis-free  herds  and  requesting  that  th 
bureau  extend  this  work  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  expended  on  this  work  dur 
ing  the  current  year! 

Dr.  MoHLER.  About  $117,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  propose  to  increase  that  to  how  much? 
Dr.  MoHLER.  $G6.000  additional. 

The  Chairman.  Making  one  hundred  and  eighty-odd  thousand 
dollars? 
Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  work  in  this  regard  is  largely  experimental 
so  far.  Doctor? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  More  educational  than  experimental.  The  experi- 
mental features  of  the  work  along  the  first  two  lines  mentioned  have 
been  done  in  the  past,  and  now  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  applying  the 
results  of  experimental  investigations  to  the  actual  conditions;  so 
that  the  principal  portion  of  the  work  on  hog  tuberculosis  and  ac- 
credited herds  is  along  educational  lines. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  of  statements  made  before  the 
committee  last  year  is  to  the  effect  that  you  might  Conduct  some  ex- 
periments along  the  line  of  absolute  eradication  within  restricted 
areas  to  see  whether  it  were  possible  to  work  out  a  t)lan  which  might 
be  applied  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.    Have  you  done  anything  on 

thnt?  '     .  ,         ,     t^ 

Dr,  MoHLER.  No,  sir;  that  would  be  the  experimental  work  that 

xve  propose  to  do,  but  thus  lar  we  have  found  no  community  that 
would  accept  the  conditions  required.  At  present  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin is  endeavoring  to  get  the  consent  of  50  per  cent  of  the  ihjsi- 
dents  of  certain  counties.    They  are  starting  a  petition  in  Waukesha 
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County^  in  Wisconsin,  and  if  they  succeed  in  getting  the  consent  af 
the  majority  of  the  farmers  in  having' the  county  quarantined  wo 
ore  ready  to  put  our  men  in  there  ana  start  the  experimental  work 
in  the  control  of  tuberculosis  in  the  circumscribed  area.  The  only 
circumscribed  ai'ea  at  the  present  time  in  which  we  have  done  any 
work  is  the  District  of  Columbia.  The.  work  was  started  here  some 
years  ago,  and  the  amount  of  tuberculosis  was  reduced  from  18.T  per 
cent  down  to  less  than  1  per  cent  at  the  present  time*  That  is  the 
only  circumscribed  area  where  the  bureau  has  done  any  work  in 
eradication. 

Mr.  DooLiTTUB.  How  long  have  you  had  that  in  effect  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEK.  About  eight  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  this:  Of  course,  you 
know  better  than  I  do  that  there  is  a  pretty  general  demand  through- 
out  the  country  for  a  vigorous  campaign  against  tuberculosis  among 
both  cattle  and  hogs. 

Dr.  MoHLBK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  are  those  who  feel  that  the  time  has 
now  come  when  we  might  begin  a  campaign  for  absolute  eradication, 
just  as  we  have  done  with  the  cattle  tick  and  just  as  wo  have  done 
m  a  lesser  way  with  hog  cholera  and  the  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
My  recollection  is  that  you  were  going  to  expend  the  money  we 
gave  you  last  year  in  experimental  work  to  determine  whether  or 
not  you  are  ready  for  that  kind  of  activity.  Your  statement  is  that 
you  have  undertaken  to  do  some  of  that,  but  you  do  not  feel  you  are 
quite  ready  to  begin  that  campaign  extensively---both  extensively 
and  intensively? 

J>r,  MoHLCT.  Yes,  Bir;  that  is  right.  We  feel  that  the  amount  of 
success  that  we  will  accomplish  would  be  greater  along  these  first  two 
lines  mentioned  than  it  would  along  the  thh'd  line,  which  is  in  more 
or  less  of  an  exp^rirnental  stage — ^that  is,  the  eradication  from  cir- 
cumscribed areas. 

The  Ch^ij^ma?^.  As  a  iruitter  of  fact,  the  two  linos  of  educational 
work  will  gradually  lead  to  the  taking  up  by  the  public  itself  of  the 
other  line  of  work? 

Dr.  MoifiiEB.  Qqite  true.  That  is  the  reason  we  prefer  to  start 
along  these  two  lines  of  least  resistance  rather  than  the  third  line, 
where  there  is  more  or  less  opposition.  But  if  we  can  get  a  com- 
munity of  pure-bred  cattle  breeders  in  a  certain  section  to  allow  us 
to  tsst  their  herds  and  place  them  on  this  accredited  list,  that  in 
itself  will  start  a  community  of  free  herds  which  will  bo  enlarged 
upon  and  used  as  q,  nucleus  in  extending  the  work  from  that  par- 
ticular community. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  have  any  estimate  of  the  loss 

of  income  from  tuberculosis  in  cattle?  ' 

Dr.  MoHLEB.  The  last  estimate  of  the  department  indicated  tliat 

the  loss  was  about  $25,000,000  per  annum, 
Mr.  Harrison,  Tho  success  of  all  these  Vims  of  work  will  later 

determine  whether  it  is  feasible  or  desirable  to  undertake  general 

eradication. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes.  ,  .       ^  , 

Mr.  Harrison,  In  that  sense,  thei»efore,  it  is  really  experiwnt^l 

work.    I  believe  that  is  the  thought  Mr.  Lever  hod  i^  n^ind. 
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Hie  CnAiB3iAN.  Yes. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  To  that  extent  it  is  experimental  work.  We  knoir 
enough  now  to  realize  that  we  can  DOt  go  into  a  community  where 
there  is  50  per  cent  of  tubarculosis  with  any  idea  of  being  successful, 
and  that  is  the  reason  wc  are  starting  in  those  communities  where 
tuberculosis  is  rather  slight  and  where  the  farmer  is  more  likely  to 
accept  our  methods  of  control  work.  Some  of  these  dairy  sections 
where  the  percentage  of  tuberculosis  is  very  great  have  already  had 
the  experience  of  having  the  tuberculin  test  applied,  with  a  largo 
percentage  of  the  animals  reacting,  and  they  are  not  in  favor  of  the 
tuberculin.  If  we  can  determine  in  these  other  communities  a  method 
of  control  which  will  be  acceptable  to  the  breeders  and  dairymen, 
we  are  going  to  meet  a  great  deal  less  opposition  when  we  undertake 
work  in  States  with  a  large  percentage  of  tuberculosis. 

Mr.  BuBEr.  What  are  the  States  doing  along  this  line? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  States  are  doing  very  little.  Pennsylvania,  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota  and  one  or  two  others  are  endeavoring  to  cope 
with  the  situation  along  the  lines  of  the  accredited-herd  system.  In 
the  last  year  Mississippi,  Utah,  and  Nebraska  have  accepted  the  ac- 
credited herd  idea  of  having  the  pure-bred  cattle  tuberculin  tested. 
It  is  just  in  its  incipiency,  as  it  were.  As  I  said,  these  three  States 
have  adopted  the  regulation  within  the  last  12  months.  Minnesota 
has  had  tne  accredited-herd  system  longer  than  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Any  further  questions  on  that  proposition? 

Mr.  Lesher.  In  this  last  year  have  you  had  much  trouble  with  hog 
cholera  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  loss  from  hog  cholera  has  been  reduced  consider- 
ably. That  will  come  out  in  a  few  moments  under  the  hog-cholera 
item. 

The  Chaiemax.  That  leaves  you  about  $500,000  in  this  item  that 
you  are  going  to  expend  for. other  purposes? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir.  That  amount  is  exactly  the  same  as  has  been 
allotted  in  previous  years. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  summarize  in  three  or  five  minutes  just 
how  you  expect  to  expend  the  balance  of  that  fund  ?  If  is  a  large 
fund  and  some  Member  may  ask  questions  about  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  balance  of  this  appropriation  will  be  expended, 
as  in  former  years,  on  general  field  work.  That  includes  our  work  on 
cattle  scab^  sheep  scab,  live-stock  transportation,  the  inspection  of 
live  stock  at  the  public  stockyards,  the  mspection  of  southern  cattle 
at  those  yards,  and  the  execution  of  the  28-hour  law.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  appropriation  includes  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  <|uarantine  stations  and  repairs  and  improvements  to  the 
various  buildings  at  the  quarantine  stations,  and  the  tuberculin  and 
mullein  testing  of  animals.  For  this  tuberculin  testing  we  propose 
to  expend  the  $117,000  included  in  the  present  year's  appropriatitm, 
to  wmch  I  have  already  referred. 

The  CHATBMAy.  You  can  extend  your  remarks.  Doctor,  and  I 
wonder  if  yon  could  not  set  out  just  how  much  is  expended  under 
each  item  ? 

pr.  MoHLEB.  I  have  the  figures  right  here.  Of  the  remainder  of 
this  appropriation,  amounting  to  about  $500,000.  there  is  allotted  the 
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sum  of. $119^000  to  the  eradication  of  scabies  of  sheep;  $60,000  to  the 
pradicatiou  of  scabies  of  cattle  and  horses  throughout  the  Western 
States ;  $115,000  to  the  supervision  of  the  interstate  transportation  of 
live  stock,  including  the  inspection  of  southern  cattle ;  $27,000  to  the 
execution  of  the  28-hour  law;  $113,000  to  the  inspection  and  quar- 
antine of  imported  animals,  the  maintenance  of  our  animal-quaran- 
tine stations  at  Boston,  New  York^  and  Baltimore,  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  vessels  carrying  export  animals;  and  about  $20,000  to  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  blackleg  vaccine,  tuberculin,  and 
mallein. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  There  has  been  some  little  controversy  between  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture — that  is,  between  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry — and  the  live  stock  commissioner  of 
the  State  of  Kansas  regarding  scab  on  cattle.  Now,  I  wish  you 
would  state  from  your  experience  and  from  your  knowledge  and  the 
knowledge  of  other  Go^•el■nment  officials  when  it  can  be  definitely  de- 
termined that  scab  which  was  existent  in  a  herd  has  disappeared. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  incident  recited  by  Mr. 
Doolittle  was  with  reference  to  a  shipment  of  cattle  that  cama  from 
Oklahoma  to  the  Wichita  stockyards  in  Kansas.  At  that  point  the 
cattle  were  found  to  be  infected  with  scab  mites.  These  animals  were 
dipped  once  in  the  Wichita  stockyards  and  were,  according  to  our  reg- 
ulations,  to  be  held  for  a  10-day  period  to  have  the  second  dipping. 
Instead  of  receiving  the  second  dipping,  according  to  the  bureau 
regulations,  the  live  stock  commissioner  of  Kansas  allowed  these  cat- 
tle to  go  out  into  the  State  of  Kansas,  which  was  perfectly  legitimate 
for  him  to  do.  Later  on,  in  August,  a  request  was  received  to  have 
these  cattle  move  interstate  to  other  sections.  Inasmuch  as  such  an 
interstate  movement  was  contrary  to  our  regulations,  the  request  was 
not  approved,  and  the  statement  was  made  that  in  order,  to  allow 
these  cattle  to  go  interstate  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  second 
dipping  in  accordance  with  the  regulations.  The  point  that  Mr. 
Doolittle  has  raised  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  known  as  mange 
in  cattle  can  not  be  detected  in  the  summer  time  very  readily  unless 
it  is  in  a  severe  form.  The  animal  has  to  be  more  or  less  weakened 
otherwise  as  the  result  of  exposure,  the  lack  of  food,  and  the  other 
conditions  that  obtain  in  the  winter  season.  So  that  the  examination 
of  a  herd  of  cattle  in  August  and  the  failure  to  find  scab  mites  at  that 
time  does  not  mean  in  any  sense  of  the  word  that  the  herd  is  "  free  " 
from  the  scab  mite.  We  wrote  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  stated  that  we  would  be  very  glad  to  make  another  examination 
as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  started,  about  the  first  of  November,  and 
if  at  that  time  the  indications  of  scab  were  not  present  we  would  be 
very  glad  to  issue  an  interstate  certificate,  so  that  the  animals  could 
go  without  restriction  to  any  of  the  public  markets. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  That  matter  was  finally  satisfactorily  adjusted  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  we  made  an  inspection  around  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, and  the  cattle  were  not  found  infested,  so  they  were  re- 
leased. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  I  think  it  ought  to  go  into  the  record,  also,  Doctor, 
-what  pressure  is  brought  on  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  other  States  regarding  your  action  in  any  particular  States  with 
reference  to  scab. 
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Dr.  MohlUr.  All  the  otlier  Stated  would  support  an  action  of  that 
kind  for  the  simple  reason  that  if  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
interpose  against  the  shipment  of  such  exposed  cattle  these  other 
States  are  going  to  receive  these  animals,  which  start  up  centers  of 
gcab  in  their  States.  It  might  be  said  that  this  particular  herd  came 
from  a  notoriously  scabby  bunch  of  cattle  in  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  Had  threats  been  made  by  other  States  that  if 
cattle  of  this  kind  were  released  prior  to  cool  weather  a  quarantine 
would  be  placed  against  Kansas? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  done  in  an  informal  manner  and 
not  by  correspondence,  but  we  received  information  informally  from 
other  States  to  the  effect  that  if  this  condition  obtained  they  would 
quarantine  against  the  State  of  Kansas;  and  they  were  holding 
Kansas  responsible  in  a  number  of  other  instances  occurring  during 
the  last  12  months  for  being  the  origin  of  scab  that  occurred  in 
their  own  States  as  the  result  of  certain  shipments.  In  examining 
cattle  for  ticks  you  examine  them  in  warm  weather,  as  the  absence 
of  ticks  in  cold  weather  does  not  mean  that  the  pasture  of  the  cattle 
are  free  of  ticks.  On  the  contrary,  the  examination  for  slight  cases  of 
cattle  mange  or  scab  must  be  made  in  the  winter  time  in  order  to  give 
you  any  idea  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  scab  mite. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  There  is  this  cooperation  between  the  department 
and  the  Live  Stock  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  I  under- 
stand? 

Dr.  MoHiiER.  Yes,  sir ;  there  has  been  cooperation  excepting  on  one 
or  two  of  these  personal  requests.  This  particular  herd  of  cattle 
belonged  to  a  friend  of  the  commissioner,  as  you  know,  and  he  was 
trying  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  an  unrestricted  market.  Our  work 
in  hog  cholera  is  moving  along  nicely  and  giving  very  fine  results. 

Mr.  DooLTTTLE.  Ycs,  indeed,  it  is. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  But  there  are  certain  individual  conditions,  like  the 
one  you  mentioned,  in  which  we  do  not  feel  like  breaking  down  our 
regulations  for  any  personal  reason,  and  as  you  know  we  did  the 
best  we  could  and  about  the  1st  of  November  the  cattle  were  re- 
leased. I  may  say  that  the  owner  of  these  cattle  was  very  careful 
in  keeping  the  324  exposed  animals  in  a  pasture  by  themselves,  so 
ag  not  to  expose  the  other  animals.  The  latter  were  all  released 
earlier  in  the  season,  but  these  3M  animals  were  held  in  the  pasture 
until  the  cold  weather  started. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  They  were  found  not  to  be  infected? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  They  were  found  not  to  be  infected. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  on  that  item,  gentlemen? 
Then,  Doctor,  take  up  your  next,  item  66,  on  page  3G,  for  all  neces- 
sary expenses  for  the  eradication  of  southern  cattle  ticks  $620,420, 
which  is  an  apparent  increase  of  $11,140.  That  is  really  due  to  trans* 
fers? 

Dr.  MoHiiER.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  actual  increase  in  the  item  for 
the  eradication  of  southern  cattle  ticks.  The  apparent  increase  is 
$11,140,  due  to  the  transfer  from  the  lump  sum  to  the  statutory  roll. 

The  Chairman.  Briefly,  what  progress  are  you  making  with  that 
work? 

Dr.  MonxER.  During  the  past  year  we  have  made  greater  progress 
than  in  any  previous  year.    The  extent  of  territory  released  on  the 
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first  day  of  December  amounted  to  over  65,000  square  miles,  and  for 
the  first  time  we  have  reached  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  releasing  the  en* 
tire  State  of  Mississippi  from  Federal  quarantine.  On  the  fit*st  day 
of  September  additional  territory,  amounting  to  almost  2,000  square 
miles,  was  released. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  emergency  fund  have  you  used 
in  this  work  ? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  The  emergency  fund,  in  addition  to  this  regular 
fund,  is  $200,000. 

Mr.  McLaughun.  How  much  territory  do  you  cover  in  an  aver- 
age in  a  year  I 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  We  are  always  working  ahead  of  the  territory  re- 
leased. In  these  two  periods,  September  1  and  December  1,  ther« 
were  about  67,000  square  miles  released.  That  means  that  we  have 
put  that  much  clean  territory  behind  us,  but  we  are  already  in  thQ 
adjacent  ticky  territory  to  an  equal  extent. 

Mr.  McLaug^iun.  1  did  not  mean  to  ask  the  extent  of  territory  in 
which  you  are  working,  but  from  how  much  territory,  each  year,  on 
the  average,  do  you  eradicate  the  tick  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  We  have  averaged  about  31,000  square  miles  per 
year.  This  year's  clean-up,  however,  is  the  largest  area  that  we  have 
ever  released  at  any  one  time. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Two  thousand  square  miles? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Sixty-five  thousand  square  miles. 

Mr.  McLaughlin,  That  was  one  release? 

Dr;  MoHLEB.  Yes,  sir ;  on  December  1 ;  and  previous  to  that,  on 
September  1,  we  had  released  almost  2,000  square  miles. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  territory  over 
which  you  have  passed  ?    Do  you  find*  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Very  exceptionally.  There  is  some  recurrence  of  the 
ticks  as  a  result  of  owners  bringing  in  infested  mules — ^more  in  the 
case  of  horse  stock  than  of  cattle  stock — but  owners  appreciate  being 
in  a  free  zone,  and  as  soon  as  anything  like  that  is  found  they  repori 
either  to  the  county  agents  or  to  the  Federal  or  State  officials,  and  thq 
amount  of  reinfection  is  very  immaterial.  In  the  freed  area  every 
stock  owner  becomes  his  own  inspector. 

.   Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  States  have  recently  entered  the  lists  of 
those  that  have  State  regulations  in  regard  to  dipping? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  have  State-widQ 
requirements,  while  the  State  of  Texas  has  gone  into  this  same  line 
with  zones.  The  State  is  divided  into  three  zones,  one  zone  corainff 
under  the  zone-wide  eradication  in  1919,  the  second  zone  in  1920,  qnd 
the  third  zone  in  li)22.  There  was  a  representative  from  Oklahoma 
here  in  Washington  on  Monday,  and  he  requested  a  copy  from  me  of 
the  Mississippi  statute,  so  that  he  could  endeavor  to  get  the  same  law 
for  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  those  laws  been  passed  at  your  suggestion, 
and  do  the  provisions  meet  your  approval  I 

Dr.  MoHLER.  They  are  not  passed  at  our  suggestion,  but  the  ide^si 
are  approved  by  the  bureau, 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  they  go  as  far  as  you  think  they  ought  (o  go! 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  sole  reason  for  cleaning  up  the 
entire  State  of  Mississippi.  Without  a  State-wide  law,  we  would 
never  have  been  able  to  clean  up  Mississippi  in  so  short  a  time.    They 
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did  not  start  on  this  until  18  months  agOj  and  within  18  months  they 
have  practically  cleaned  up  the  entire  State. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  There  are  still  some  States  that  i-efuse  to  enact 
such  laws-,  or  have  failed  to  do  so  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  They  have  failed  to  enact  such  laws.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  refused,  but  they  have  failed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  have  brought  it  to  their  attention  and  sug- 
gested it  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes.  We  published  the  fact  that  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  have  done  so,  and  our  m^n  in  the  field  have  been  talking 
to  the,  various  people  in  the  infested  territories,  stating  the  benefits 
accruing  from  State-wide  laws.  That  was  the  very  reason  this  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  came  up  this  week — to  ascertain  what  the 
phraseology  of  such  a  law  should  be — and  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  tho 
Jd!ississippi  law,  from  the  enforcement  of  which  we  have  had  such 
excellent  results, 

Mr.  MoLau<jhlin.  We  are  asked  each  year  on  the  floor  how  long 
this  work  wUl  continue ;  how  much  longer  these  appropriations  will 
have  to  be  made.    What  do  you  say  about  that? 

Dr.  Mohler.  We  are  expecting  to  have  South  Carolina  releatsed 
inside  of  12  months,  but  other  States  will  require  more  time. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Has  South  Carolina  such  a  law  as  you  speak  of  ? 

Dy.  MoHLEji.  No,  sir;  but  we  are  getting  the  cooperation  without 
the  Jaw.  The  infested  territory  in  South  Carolina  is  not  so  exten- 
sive and  the  live  stock  is  not  so  numerous  as  in  some  of  these  other 
States,  but  we  feel  quite  suj^e  that  South  Carolina  will  be  the  next 
State  to  be  entirely  released  from  the  quarantine.  Arkansas  is  alsQ 
working  very  strenuously.  They  have  had  more  territory  released 
this  year  than  any  other  State  except  Mississippi, 

Mr.  Ddolittl».  Ypu  might  state  right  there  what  States  are  under 
the  tick  quarantine. 

Dr.  MoHLEB.  I  stated  a  little  while  ago  thai  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  Arkansas  had  the  State-wide  and  Texas  the  zon^-wide  eradicpr- 
tion  laws. 

Mrl  DooLjTTLE.  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  What  States  are  under 
Federal  quarantine  for  ticks? 

,  Dr.  Mohler.  Alabama,  Florida,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Louisiana. 
Virginia,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  Tforth  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Texas,  either  in  part  or  almost  entirely  so;  and  I  would  like  to  say 
here  that  the  amount  of  cooperation  that  we  are  getting  in  these 
various  States  is  increasing  every  year.  For  instance,  in  Alabama 
we  have  over  20  Federal  employe^,  the  State  has  32,  and  the  coun? 
ties  have  236.  That  is  the  kind  of  cooperation  from  which  we  ar^ 
getting  the  best  results,  Jn  Mississippi  we  h^^d  37  men  this  past 
year;  the  State  had  16  men,  and  the  counties  furnished  503,  That 
shows  that  the  local  t)eople  ap^  taking  great  interest  in  the  work, 
and  they  are  spending  their  own  money  to  accomplish  these  results. 

Mr.  MLcLaltghlin-  Have  you  said  all  you  are  able  to  3ay  or  wish 
to  pfty  that  would  help  us  to  answer  the  question  that  may  be  asked 
on  the  floor  as  to  how  long  this  work  will  continue? 

Dr.  JkloHLEB.  We  have  figured  that  it  wilj  require  until  1922  to 
entirely  eradicate  tho  tick.    That  i^  purely  an  approximation. 

Tht  CHA;R>i:Aiir.  Four  to  six  year*  would  be  ivithin  reason  ? 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  There  will  be  very  little  tick  territory  left  in  1922. 
I  believe  there  will  be  some  in  Texas,  more  likely  so  than  in  any  other 
State,  on  account  of  the  large  territory,  the  condition  of  the  lands 
and  the  open  range,  and  the  difficulty  of  rounding  up  and  dipping 
all  the  cattle.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  100  per  cent  of  cattle 
must  be  dipped  in  order  to  get  these  results.  If  you  go  out,  have  a 
roundup,  and  miss  6  or  10  per  cent,  it  is  impossible  to  clean  up  tides, 
and  that  is  going  to  be  the  difficulty  in  some  of  the  territory  in 
Texas. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  as  to  the  finalitv  of  the  proposition,  do 
you  think  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  do  it  again  or  to  ask  for 
an  appropriation  for  it? 

]  Dr.  MoHLER.  We  hope  not.  The  only  thing  I  can  refer  you  to  is 
the  work  that  has  been  done  in  California  and  Tennessee.  Thoso 
States  were  tick  infested  and  they  have  been  cleaned  up.  We  have 
not  gone  back  to  them,  and  we  hope  we  will  not  have  to.  Of  course, 
California  is  bordering  Mexico.  Lower  California  is  ticky,  and  we  aro 
anticipating  the  possibility  of  ticks  being  brought  across  on  burros 
find  mustangs  from  Lower  California,  but  we  are  watching  the  situa- 
tion a;nd  we  have  had  no  reinfestation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  thoroughly  are  you  watching?  What  is 
being  done? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  have  inspectors  oh  the  line  in  southern  Culi- 
fornia  and  we  also  have  a  quarantine  fence  from  the  Pacific  Oceail 
clear  back  to  Tampo  in  the  mountains.  There  are  certain  gates  in 
this  mountain  fence,  and  cattle  can  only  come  through  that  pailicular 
place,  where  we  have  our  inspectors. 
'    Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  only  a  limited  stretch. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Texas  has  a  great  border  on  Mexico  there.  Is 
that  border  being  watched  carefully  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  border  where  the  ticks  are  is  still  under  quar- 
antine, and  from  the  quarantine  line  west  is  high  mountainous  terri- 
tory, where  ticks  do  not  live.  If  they  get  into  that  territory,  they 
would  not  survive ;  but  we  have  inspectors  along  the  border,  and  it 
is  one  of  their  duties  to  inspect  for  ticks  as  well  as  scab,  lump  jaw, 
anthrax,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

;  Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  think  that  work  is  being  done  properly 
and  thoroughly? 

■  Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  every  reason  for  believing  that 
it  is  being  done  properly  and  thoroughly.  You  know  we  allow 
ticky  cattle  to  come  from  Mexico  into  Texas  south  of  the  quaran- 
tine line. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  For  immediate  slaughter? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No,  sir;  for  any  purpos?.  Mr.  Burleson  got  such  an 
'act  passed  when  ho  was  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Are  there  any  bad  results  from  that? 
'    Dr.  Mohler.  No;  because  they  are  coming  into  a  ticlcy  country. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  If  you  got  Texas  rid  of  ticks,  tlie  law  would  have 
to  be  changed? 

•  Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir;  to  protect  the  balance  of  the  coitntry. 

Mr.  Eubey.  What  has  been  done  about  the  enforcement  of  the 

Srovisions  which  allow  cattle  to  be  shipped  in  from  Central  and 
outh  America? 
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Dr.  Mqhx«er.  Everything  has  been  provided  for.  We  have. our 
regulations  and  two  permits,  I  believe,  nate'beei  issued  ^f or  "bringing 
in  cattle  to  the  port  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  but  thus  far  the  importers 
have  been  unable  to  get  the  bottoms  to  carry  the  cattle.  Fiirther- 
more,  since  that  law  became  effective  on  August  10,  1917,  the  prico 
of  cattle  in  Guatemala  and  Honduras  and  those  other  Central 
American  points  has  gone  up  remarkably,  so  that  the  inducement 
to  import  these  cattle  is  not  the  same  as  it  was  before  permission  to 
import  them  was  granted.  These  Central  American  people  have 
gotten  wise  to  the  proposition  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  sell 
their  cattle  to  the  United  States,  and  tne  prices  have  gone  up 
accordingly. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  So  that  there  is  really  nothing  brought  in  under  the 
law? 

Dr.  MoHLEK.  No,  sir.  Two  permits  have  been  issued  to  the  Armour 
Packing  Co.,  which  has  an  aDattoir  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  they 
have  facilities  for  unloading  the  cattle  right  on  their  premises  from 
the  boat  through  the  chutes.  And  these  cattle  will  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  cattle  in  Florida, 

Mr.  EuBEY.  They  will  be  immediately  slaughtered  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  They  will  be  immediately  slaughtered. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  And  ^o  far  none  have  come? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  None  at  all. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  notice  you  have  changed  the  language  in  line  4 
there,  striking  out  the  words  "  in  areas  freed  of  ticks  "  in  connection 
with  the  expenditure  of  $50,000  for  live  stock  and  dairy  demonstra- 
tions. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bureau  desires  to  have  that  phrase 
stricken  out  in  order  to  allow  the  men^  working  north  of  the  line  to 
do  some  work  south  of  the  line.  It  is  purely  a  technical  change. 
The  particular  point  that  came  up  was  in  North  Carolina  recently, 
where  the  experiment  station  folks  wanted  our  men  to  work  south 
ias  well  as  north  of  the  line.  We  thought  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  act,  so  we  could  not  furnish 
the  assistance  -which  North  Carolina  desired.  It  seems  to  me  in  the 
work  we  are  doing  in  increasing  production  and  bettering  the  quality 
of  live  stock  directly  north  of  the  line  that  we  could  go  south  of 
the  line  and  get  the  same  refsult  without  any  trouble  and  without 
any  greater  expense.  It  is  a  saving  of  funds  as  well,  but  under  the 
present  phraseology  no  such  work  is  permitted. 

Mr*  RuBEY.  If  those  words  were  eliminated,  that  might  permit 
them  to  go,  if  they  should  want  to,  way  down  into  the  tick  country. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  would  be  a  question  of  administration,  and  we 
would  not  permit  that.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  work  on  both  sides 
of  the  line.  It  is  really  an  imaginary  and  changeable  line,  as  is 
indicated  by  this  order  of  September  1  and  then  of  December  1  re- 
leasing free  territory.  If  we  had  this  phrase  eliminated,  our  men 
could  be  working  ahead  of  the  release,  and  very  often  they  might  have 
meetings  in  certain  townships  and  villages  that  are  south  of  the  line 
to-day  which  in  two  weeks  would  be  north  of  the  line. 

Mr.  DooLriTLE.  What  was  the  purpose  of  putting  in  the  words  in 
the  first  place;  do  you  know? 
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l>r,  MonucR.  Merely  to  encoumge  the  farmers  in  the  freed  area  to 
improve  their  breeds  of  stock  and  grow  more  forage  and  ditferent 
kinds  of  forage  j  also  to  stimulate  and  encourage  live-stock  produc* 
lion  after  the  ticks^  have  been  eradicated.  Wo  feel,  however,  that 
there  is  some  preliminary  work  that  diould  be  done  by  these  same  men 
ijouth  of  this  line. 

'Mr.  RuBBT.  tlspeeially  in  that  territory  that  is  about  teady  to  be 
released  t 

Dr.  MoHtEB.  Yes^  sir;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  there  will  be  no 
endeavor  on  our  part  to  put  these  men  away  down  in  the  territory 
that  is  infested. 

Mr.  DooLmiiE.  As  a  matter  of  fact^  this  freed  line  moves  all  the 
time,  does  it  not  ? 

Dn  MoHUiR.  Yes,  sir;  from  September  1  to  December  1,  in  thre^ 
months,  it  moved  65,000  square  miles  farther  South. 

Mr.  DooLrrrLE.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  moving 
along  practically  every  day? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  X  es,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughun-  The  presence  of  those  words  "and  dairy 
demonstration  work ''  would  permit  of  a  lot  of  work  being  done,  that 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  outside  of  the  work  of  eradicating  ticks.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  part  of  your  work  is  dairy-demonstration 
work  and  how  much  of  that  money  you  are  using  in  dairy-demon- 
startion  work,  and  how  nmch  in  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  regular 
work  of  eradicating  ticks? 

Dr.  MonLER.  We  are  merely  using  $50,000  for  this  line  of  work— r 
in  addition  to  the  regular  tick-eradication  work — and  we  divide  that 
$5Gk>000  equally  between  the  Animal  Husbandry  Division  for  live- 
stoick  production  and  the  Dairy  Divii^ion  for  dairy-demonstration 
work. 

Mr.  McLauchun.  Of  course,  that  is  all  good  wiirk ;  but  there  are 
other  branches  that  are  doing  this  dairy-demonstration  work  and 
there  might  be  a  duplication  there.    How  much  of  it  are  you  doing? 

pr«  MoHLER.  As  I  say,  only  $25,000  of  this  money  is  given  to  Mr. 
Rawl  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  dairying  in  this  tick-freed  area 
solely* 

Mr.  McLaughlin,  That  is  to  supplement  the  appropriation  that  is 
devoted  particularly  to  demonstration  purposes? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir ;  it  supplements  the  dairy  appropriation. 

Mr.  McIjaughun.  Then  you  are  not  doing  anything  independent 
of  that  branch  of  the  department  which  is  doing  actual  demonstra- 
tion work  as  a  single  proposition  ? 

Dr.  MoHi/EH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLAtJGHWN.  What  kind  of  dairy-demonstration  work  is 
done  with  your  money  i  . 

Dr.  MoiiLRR.  If  you  will  permit,  Mr.  Rawl  can  tell  you  that  in  a 
few  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  the  regular  dairy  item. 

Mr.  McLAi^(iHUK.  Ail  right. 

The. Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  on  ^he  tick-eradication 
proposition?  ,   .,^  .-  .  ^ 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  want  to  emphasize,  and  I  think  it  is  a  fact, 
that  you  are  not  doing  anything  yourself  in  the  dairy-demonstration 


irtnk.  Ttuvt  are  simply  letting  thdis^  who  are  engaged  in  that  big 
branch  of  the  wOrk  take  a  part  of  your  money. 

Dr.  Moho:r.  The  Dairy  Division  is  doing  that  entirely  under  the 
bureau. 

Mr.  McLattghun.  Thfere  is  no  duplication  of  work! 

Dr.  MoHiiEfi.  None  at  all.  It  is  merely  an  additional  feature  which 
they  are  doing  in  the  area  right  north  of  the  quarantkiA  liod  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  any  objeeti<m  to  taking  this 
$50,000  ahd  adding  it  orer  here,  $25,000  to  yotir  dairy  work  and 
$25,000  to  the  animal-husbandry  work  ? 

Dr.  MoHXEfi.  I  see  no  objection  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  keep  that  irt  mind,  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin.   I  think  I  understand  it  myself,  but  it  causes  confusion. 

Mr.  McLatjohlIn*  I  think  that  is  a  better  arrangement,  as  you 
surest. 

Dr.  MoHi^R.  The  bureau  has  allotted  $25,000  to  Mr.  Rawl  and 
$25,000  to  Mr.  Rommel  to  augment  their  animal  husbandry  and 
dairy  work. 

Mr.  Harrison.  These  divisions  are  spending  this  money  along  with 
their  other  appropriations.  The  separate  appropriations  merely 
make  extra  bookkeeping,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  should  be  done.  Mr.  Clerk,  1  wish  you 
would  make  a  note  of  that,  to  add  $25,000  of  that  fund  to  the  animal- 
husbandry  item  and  $25,000  to  the  dairy  item  and  cut  out  that  lan- 
guage in  item  65  that  refers  to  this  work. 

]i&.  McLAtJGHtiN.  And  reduce  this  item  by  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  reduce  the  amount  by  $60,000.  Take  up  the 
next  item,  No.  66,  for  all  necessary  expenses  for  investigations  and 
experiments  in  dairy  industry,  etc.  There  seems  to  be  an  apparent 
decrease  of  $14,540,  but  that  is  due  to  transfers? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Entirely. 

The  Chairman.  These  transfers,  you  said  in  the  beginning,  were 
all  at  the  same  salaries? 

Dr.  MoHiiER.  Yes,  sir;  all  at  the  same  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  present  very  briefly  the  lines  of 
work  you  are  conducting  under  this  item,  or  would  you  rather  have 
Mr-  Bawl  do  that  ? 

Dr.  MoHliER.  I  think  Mr.  Rawl  had  better  do  that. 

gTATEHENT  07  lOt.  B.  H.  KAWX,  CHIEF  OF  THE  DAIEY  BIVISIOH, 
BVBEAir  OF  ANIMAL  UmiTSTET  XnHTED  STATES  SElPAET- 
MENT  OF  AOBICTTLTTTBE. 

Mr.  Eawl.  Our  effort  has  been  to  center  the  work  so  far  as  possible 
along  lines  that  will  give  most  immediate  results. 

Regarding  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  general-expense  item  to 
the  statutory  roll  for  clerical  help^  I  wish  to  explain  that  this  really 
constitutes  an  actual  decrease  in  the  general-expense  funds,  81  nee  we 
ha>o  been  comfpelled  to  take  general-expense  funds  to  pay  for  the  cler* 
ical  help.    This  has  been  necessary  because  We  have  been  unable  t*i 
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l>r,  MoiiLER.  Merely  to  encourage  the  fanners  in  the  freed  area  to 
iipprove  their  breeds  of  stock  and  grow  more  forage  and  different 
kinds  of  forage}  also  to  stimulate  and  encourage  live-stock  produc- 
tion after  the  ticks  have  been  eradicated.  Wo  feel,  however,  that 
there  is  some  i)r^Iiminary  work  that  ^ould  be  done  by  these  same  men 
fcouth  of  this  line. 

'Mr.  RuBET.  Especially  in  that  tei*ritory  that  is  about  teady  to  be 
released  t 

Dr.  MoHtEB.  iTes^  sir;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  there  will  be  no 
endeavor  on  our  part  to  put  these  men  away  down  in  the  territory 
that  is  infested. 

Mr.  DoouTTiiB,  As  a  matter  of  fact^  this  freed  line  moves  all  the 
time,  does  it  not  ? 

Dr»  MouLER.  Yes,  sir;  from  September  1  to  December  1,  in  thre^ 
months,  it  moved  65,000  square  miles  farther  South. 

Mr.  DooLmxE.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  moving 
along  practically  every  day? 

Dr.  MoHLER.   I  es,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  presence  of  those  words  "and  dairy 
demonstration  work  '^  would  permit  of  a  lot  of  work  being  done  that 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  outside  of  the  work  of  eradicating  ticks.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  part  of  your  work  is  dairy-demonstration 
work  and  how  much  of  that  money  you  are  using  in  dairy-demon- 
startion  work,  and  how  much  in  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  regular 
work  of  eradicating  ticks? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  are  merely  using  $50,000  for  this  line  of  work— r 
in  addition  to  the  regular  tick-eradication  work — and  we  divide  that 
$50,000  equally  between  the  Animar  Husbandry  Division  for  live- 
stock production  and  the  Dairy  Division  for  dairy-demonstration 
work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Of  course,  that  is  all  good  wark ;  but  there  are 
other  branches  that  are  doing  this  dairy-demonstration  work  and 
there  might  be  a  duplication  there.    How  much  of  it  are  you  doing  ? 

Pr«  Mo^i^R.  As  I  say,  only  $25,000  of  this  money  is  given  to  Mr. 
Raw!  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  dairying  in  this  tick-freed  area 
solely* 

Mr.  McLaughi^in,  That  is  to  supplement  the  appropriation  that  is 
devoted  particularly  to  demonstration  purposes  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir ;  it  supplements  the  dairy  appropriation. 

Mr.  McLaughItIn.  'then  you  are  not  doing  anything  independent 
of  that  branch  of  the  department  which  is  doing  actual  demonstra- 
tion work  as  a  single  proposition  ? 

Dr.  MoHi/EH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLAtJGHiiiN.  What  kind  of  dairy*demonstration  work  is 
done  with  your  money  ? 

Dr*  Mo  JiLRR.  *  If  you  will  permit,  Mr.  Rawl  can  tell  you  that  in  a 
few  minutes. 

The  Cbdmhmam.  The  next  item  is  the  regular  dairy  item. 

Mr.  McLaitcjhlik*  All  right. 

The  Chairman,  Is  there  ai^ything  further  on ^he  tick-eradication 
proposition?  ,  ^  .    ,.  ;    .,  , 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  want  to  emphasize,  and  1  think  it  is  a  fact, 
that  you  are  not  doing  anything  yourself  in  the  dairy-demonstration 


W6ilc  T6VL  are  simply  lettiilg  thdis^  wh<^  are  engaged  in  that  big 
btranch  of  the  work  taro  a  pfert  of  your  money. 

Dr.  MoHuem.  The  Dairy  Division  is  doing  that  entirely  under  the 
Imteau. 

Mr.  McLAtJGHMN.  Thfere  id  no  duplidation  of  work! 

Dr.  MoHLER.  None  at  all.  It  is  merely  an  additional  feature  whieh 
they  are  doing  in  the  area  right  north  of  the  quarantinA  lin^  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  any  obje<!t»>n  to  taking  this 
$50,000  ahd  adding  it  orer  here,  $25,000  td  yottr  dairy  work  and 
$25,000  to  the  animal-husbandry  work? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  sed  no  objection  in  the  world. 

The  CitAiRMAN.  I  wish  you  would  keep  that  ill  mind,  Mr.  Mc- 
tiatighlin.    I  think  I  understand  it  myself,  but  it  causes  (confusion. 

Mr.  McLAtroHLlN*  I  think  that  is  a  better  arrangement,  as  you 
gag^est* 

Dr.  KoHifER.  The  bureau  has  allotted  $25,000  to  Mr.  Rawl  and 
fc2S,000  to  Mr.  Rommel  to  augment  their  animal  husbandry  and 
aairy  work. 

Mr.  Harrison.  These  divisions  are  spending  this  money  along  with 
their  other  appropriations.  The  separate  appropriations  merely 
make  extra  bookkeeping,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  should  be  done.  Mr.  Clerk,  1  wish  you 
would  make  a  note  of  that,  to  add  $25,000  of  that  fund  to  the  animal- 
husbandry  item  and  $25,000  to  the  dairy  item  and  cut  out  that  Ian- 
guage  m  item  65  that  refers  to  this  work. 

Mr.  McLAtJGHLiN.  And  reduce  this  item  by  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  reduce  the  amount  by  $60,000.  Take  up  the 
next  item,  No.  66,  for  all  necessary  expenses  for  investigations  and 
experiments  in  dairy  industry,  etc.  There  seems  to  be  an  apparent 
decreage  of  $X4,540,  but  that  is  due  to  transfers  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Tl^ese  transfers,  you  said  in  the  beginning,  were 
all  at  the  same  salaries? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  all  at  the  same  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  present  very  briefly  the  lines  of 
work  J'ou  are  conducting  under  this  item,  or  would  you  rather  have 
Mr.  Rawl  do  that  ? 

Dr.  MouLER.  I  think  Mr.  Rawl  had  better  do  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  B.  H.  KAWL,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BAIEY  BIYISIOH, 
BUBEATT  OF  ANIMAL  INBITSTBT,  TTNITEB  STATES  BElPABT- 
MENT  OF  AOBICTTLTITBE. 

Mr.  Rawl.  Our  effort  has  been  to  center  the  work  so  far  as  possible 
along  lines  that  will  give  most  immediate  results. 

Regarding  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  general-expense  item  to 
the  stafcntorv  roll  for  clerical  help,  I  wish  to  explain  that  this  really 
constitutes  an  actual  decrease  in  the  general-expense  funds,  since  we 
have  bceii  comrpelled  to  take  general*expense  funds  to  pay  for  the  cler* 
icaJ  help.    This  has  been  necessary  because  We  have  been  unable  U) 
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obtain  such  assistance  at  the  salaries  provided  for  the  statutory  posi- 
tions assigned  to  the  dairy  division.  This,  therefore,  has  resulted  in 
an  actual  reduction  of  our  general -expense  funds  for  dairy  work. 

Regarding  the  $50,000  in  the  tick-eradication  item  for  the  purpose 
of  live  stock  and  dairy  demonstrations,  half  of  it  is  used  for  dairy 
work  which  is  done  by  the  regular  dairy  division  forces.  This  work 
is  similar  to  the  dairy  work  done  in  other  sections  except  that  it  is 
more  concentrated.  It  has  been  quite  fruitful  in  developing  dairying 
in  the  territory  that  has  been  freed  of  the  cattle  tick. 

There  are  no  increases  at  all  for  dairy  work,  and  I  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  you  would  like  to  have  that  work  discussed. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  for  you,  Mr.  Rawl,  either  now  oir 
when  you  correct  your  notes,  to  set  out  briefly  the  different  lines  of 
work  you  are  doing  and  how  much  money  you  are  expending  under 
each,  but  at  this  time,  if  you  have  made  any  special  discoveries,  or 
if  you  have  accomplished  anything  during  the  past  year  regarding 
which  you  think  tne  committee  would  be  particularly  interested  in 
having  information,  I  thmk  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  state  that ; 
and  if  you  propose  to  undertake  any  new  work  during  the  coming 
year,  state  that,  too. 

.  Mr.  Rawl.  This  emergency  has  accentuated  in  some  respects  the 
importance  of  some  of  the  regular  lines  of  work.  In  some  sections 
there  has  been  some  reduction  in  the  number  of  dairy  cattle. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  We  know  that  that  has  occurred  and  the  reasop 
for  it.    Is  it  very  extensive? 

Mr.  Rawl.  No,  sir;  except  in  restricted  localities.  There  are  re- 
stricted communities  in  which  it  has  become  serious.  In  general,  it 
has  done  this :  You  know  that  for  years  we  have  been  trying  to  create 
an  interest  in  the  elimination  of  the  inferior  cattle.  The  high  price 
of  feed  and  in  some  cases  the  scarcity  of  labor  has  accentuated  the 
need  for  this  more  than  anything  in  recent  years,  and  recently  there 
has  been  more  culling  than  usuaj.  Of  course,  here  and  there  a  com- 
plete herd  has  been  sold. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Under  normal  conditions  that  would  be  right, 
but  do  you  think  that  possibly  at  this  time  there  has  been  too 
much  of  it? 

Mr.  Rawl.  In  localities,  I  think  there  has  been  too  much  of  it, 
although  you  can  hardly  say,  if  a  man's  labor  situation  is  such  that 
he  can  not  take  care  of  his  cattle,  that  he  should  keep  them;  but 
what  we  have  been  urging  the.  farmers  to  do  is  to  eliminate  their 
inferior  animals  and  to  keep  their  better  ones.  One  reason  for  this 
is  that  we  believe  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  demand  for  high-grade 
dairy  cattle.  The  suppl}'^  is  being  reduced  all  over  the  world,  and 
we  believe  that  the  owners  of  good  cattle,  particularly  pure-bred 
cattle  of  good  quality,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  other  countries 
as  well,  know  that  their  cattle  are  going  to  be  of  great  value  at  the 
close  of  the  war. 
Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  They  are  of  great  value  now. 
Mr.  Rawl.  They  are,  and  they  are  increasing  in  value.  That,  too,' 
has  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  club  work  that  we  are  doing. 
This  chart  [exhibiting]  will  indicate  the  progress  and  value  of  that 
work. 
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(The  chart  referred  to  follows:) 

Cooperative  dairy  bull  anso('ialiothH  in  operation  in  the  I'nited  Staien  on  July  I 

of  each  year  for  the  past  10  years. 
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This  table  [exhibiting  another  chart]  shows  the  records  of  the 
daughters  of  certain  bulls  that  have  been  used  in  the  bull  clubs  as 
well  as  the  records  of  the  dams  of  the  daughters. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows:) 

Daughters  of  assoeiation  bulls  ewnpared  with  their  dams. 


.        Average  fat 
'        production. 


Bull  No.  1: 
Daughters— 

7  producing 

6  producing 

Dams— 

7  producing ^^. 

6  producing 


Average  increase. 


BuU  No.  2: 
Daughters— 
7  producing. 
5  producing. 
Dams— 

7  producing. 
5  producing. 


Average  increase. 


Bull  No.  3: 
Daufi^hter^ — 

2  producing. 

6  producing. 
Dams— 

2  producing. 

6  producing. 


1916. 
270.5 


1917. 


248.8 


208.3 


209.8 


62.2 


39.0 


281.6 


305.8 


226.4 


250.0 


55.2 


55.8 


369.5 


648.0 


254. 0 


Average  increase. 


115.5 


254.2 


93.8 


The  daughters  of  bull  No.  1  produced,  on  an  average,  62  pounds 
of  fat  more  than  their  dams  in  1916  and  39  pounds  more  in  1917. 

The  daughters  of  bull  No.  2  produced  55  pounds  more  than  their 
dams  in  1916  and  55  pounds  more  in  1917. 

The  daughters  of  bull  No.  3  produced  115  pounds  more  than  their 
dams  in  1916  and  93  pounds  more  in  1917. 
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When  h  is  ^^tated  that  tfe-^n?  are  at  l-east  15JfM)»>  dairr  rr>w2  in 
the  United  Stat*»s  that,  inth  tlzx?  propirT  breeding,  frynld  be  n^taeed 
with  daughters  as  ic'*'*!  ^u^merirr  t<o  th^rCf  a*^  me  dti^it^rr  TLs^^rltjarA 
above  anp  saper:«>r  tr.  tli«^ir  Lirrir.  we  rfnitllztr  tcj^  \^r^zr',:v.^  tA  thfr 
lull-rlid)  rooT*m-*fi*'  **  a  t»*J2ZL-  f-f  sreatfj  h:rT*aL*^ii^  'h**  -HBci^r.^y  ^if 
oar  dairr  farniirur. 

I  Here  anocL^r  •^iitr^  wi.-*  -IL'jwn.  ^Tt  fL-»-  itia  ''TjZJ^iL.'^i  *m  ':x  ar*^ 
given  in  the  f*jIV»win«r  ^tatt^^fof^iit:* 

"Pae  avcrz^  «4Lfry  '!'Tt  is  ti*  r'zr:«»»f  if^*.*^  r»»rTjr!H  *53>  nn  r-*  ^n:tr.  r^  ••  ^r 
of  fted. 

Tbe  atijMjijBfr  <?f)nr-tet«r::!sz^  *s*»'k«*i:LrI»"ke.  •'t'Tr  «.if  t!!!*-  ^.tjt-**:  "^Tii---*  rj*^!-".*  "♦-^ 
more  tkas  tihe  ccsc  'if  ^nL 


Dairy  €r>w^s  ':>f  ti*^  f-iteil  Siatt^  •x'^^ysu^^  !•*'•.'  pi:»iTjks  -^f  '  iri^irfar 
per  jrear-  A^H-^ii'Lin-'VCL  r^:rr»i-  f.r  -t:.:L  *--. "Vr  rLt^Tr  n^LiC  'lit*-  l:L-":/tiu»^ 
over  ti*?-  «i»*t  ^\t  fei*ii  L?  Sj:*/,  *vlile  tifi-  i~rr%z»r  i:ii:cc:u^  .-s^^r  t?.»^  ^n*-?:  of 
feed  cf  i2  tL^  /iv^  In  tlii^  i.^arirji^iyyc.  ^-■i:'»^  ie  §4^-. 

Mr.  D^iLLTTTLE.  Y:z  ^mtn  ^j,*^.  %  T*ar  ':?':?!:? 

tie  cztf-^s.  ict  rli^  wl--.  >  ±1,  '♦*''  ^.•'♦'   .'•. -vr  L!i  lit*-  y i::ton« 

per  itfa.i  li*:'-*  liti  w.irn  of  f-^L 

Mr.  I>'jCTjnrrLZ^  JiizZ  ^xjint  -vLic  5n  i-> 

Mr-  ELi.*vx.  t  >r  f4^!  f:c  Tlirt:  •^cn--?  i^.  die  kscfrlacicnft  -ja  igifTTfff: 
Si-  fe-r  ill  tii>:  :cLiir  f.i'rT  t-vi;^*  zl  ":ii»-  iri-rz-rrT. 


Mr.  MhLloi3ij3"-    ■"  :»:li:  ir  ijX  ''.e  1*^1:: f:w  If  '^:»i  T^'iiilii  r»ai:  Inri:; 

Mr-  Ejl'vz*  T:j^   ixrx  r^fr^rr^f  ';  aj^  it*  fLJivt:  TTie   ra.r.'y  :rj^% 
cf  :1»^  Ur^'ei  SciHi***  .1'^n.x.v  1^»I  T^fjijijlii  ;f  ';riiT.*r  5in  -x  t^ilz.     -V-trtr,- 

Tli«»-  '.iiajr.t  -Li>t1:-x  ''-'•'•>•  :^i^^  ':»*4mi  Jiniit*  •".,  ^ur  oa  ^TfiJiinim   tr 
certAZ^-  3ai*ffrLngt>    la  fi-ir.  -.1**7  -v-^r*  jnuii*  f-ic  "Hh  Oiir.niiii^    i:ui'7 

Mr-  Jf  .LiT'^tViir-J.  ^^mr  xi.ii:'  of  Lr^^m.":!:"*   xr^  7'i»i  >r^i;rnr  3*r 
gen-Mntl  :3»cr".rj:ni:a  w  'H**:  r^5i.r  :f  "11^4  v^irx^ 
Me-  BUiTL^  ~^  iz-^  A^ywivx  "^  i*.':iiiiit  :cniiit,     '^^  xr^  ^ftcda^  x  iiic 

PC6«:. 

Mr-  llfiLi^Tfvaijrjr.  zzx.^  Lar^  la  JE&ne  ia*^*:!  7111  if  iuwe  ? 
TScf  inscs:  '{if«;Lsi'»'>ft  1;;:  *:i*»:  aa;::ii;a£U  lii.rj  .iiui^,.    la  ^'u'-.imfi  va*"* 

the  ^OButft  af  *:;ii»-  •nunr^  i;2ftnn^  ■';u»mi«^r'^'»?f. 
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« 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too  much  time.  Here  [exhibiting]  is 
a  little  chart  which*  shows  the  comparative  value  of  different  oow8» 

Mi\  McLaughi^in.  I  think  we  have  time  enough  for  you  to  explain 
that  fully. 

(The  chart  referred  to  contained  the  following  information:) 

PRODUCTIVE   CX)\V8.PKOFrrABLK. 

(Data  compiled  from  10  cow-teetlnfc  aasoclatlons.) 

One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  botter  fat  broui^  $18  Inoome  over  oo8t 
of  feed. 

Three  hundred  pounds  of  butter  fat  brought  $56  income  'over  cost  of  feed. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  butter  fat  brought  $108  Income  over  cost 
of  feed. 

As  production  doubled  income  over  cost  of  feed  increased  tliree  times. 

As  production  trebled  income  over  cost  of  feed  increased  six  times. 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  150-pound  cow  can  produce  $18  income  over  cost 
of  feed.  The  300-pound  cow  can  produce  $56  over  cost  of  feed* 
The  450-pound  cow  can  produce  $108  over  cc«t  of  feed.  The  aver- 
age production  of  the  Nation  is  about  160  pounds;  hence  the  average 
dairy  cow  in  the  Nation  returns  about  $20  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
feed,  as  was  shown  above.  When  the  production  is  doubled,  the  in- 
come over  cost  of  feed  is  increased  three  times.  No  ordinary  person  can 
afford  to  be  in  the  business  with  cows  that  produce  below  300  pounds* 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  double  the  production  of  the  dairies  of  this 
Nation  if  we  can  put  the  bull  club  and  the  cow-testing  association 
in  every  neighborhood. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  No  one  should  keep  a  cow  that  produces  less 
than  300  pounds  of  butter  fat  a  year? 

Mr.  Kawl.  I  want  to  qualiry  that  a  bit.  I  mean  after  one  is 
under  way  and  has  had  a  chance.  A  great  many  dairies  have  be- 
gun with  inferior  cattle.  We  can  not  condemn  that  when  it  is  nec- 
essary. When  a  person  has  had  an  opportunity  to  get  the  business 
under  way  for  a  time  there  is  no  reason  to  mamtain  a  herd  that  is 
below  this  with  proper  breeding  and  selection. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  the  next  is  what? 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  next  shows  the  return  over  cost  of  feed  by  the.  cow 
that  produces  450  pounds  of  fat.  There  are  several  herds  now  in  the 
hands  of  skillful  men  that  will  average  as  high  as  450  pounds. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  If  they  can  reach  an  annual  production  per 
cow  of  450  pounds  of  butter  fat,  the  average  income  expected  will  be 
$108  per  year  per  cow  ? 

Mr.  Bawl.  That  is,  on  the  butter  basis,  where  usually  the  least 
amount  is  returned,  it  is  $108  after  the  cost  of  feed  has  been  taken 
out. 

When  a  reduction  of  animals  is  necessary  we  hope  that  such  re- 
ductions will  be  made  in  the  cow-testing  association  system  so  as  to 
decrease  the  quantity  of  milk  as  little  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  has  been  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  dairy  herds  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Bawl.  We  have  not  been  able  to  determine. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  Most  of  these  places  are  where  there  has  been  a 
partial  failure  in  forage  crops  or  something  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Bawl.  Yes,  sir.  New  England,  of  course,  buys  a  great  deal  of 
c^in.    The  price  of  grain  advanced  rapidly  and  there  has  been  some 
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discouragement.  Their  prices  for  dairy  products  have  since  ad- 
vanced, and  I  hope  the  situation  in  New  England  is  satisfactory  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  McLiAtroHiJN.  If  a  bulletin  is  issued,  containing  the  informa- 
tion on  these  charts,  those  parallel  lines  would  appear,  would  they 
not? 

Mr.  KawIi.  Yes,  sir.  If  that  chart  were  included,  a  drawing  would 
be  made. 

Mr.  DooMTTLE.  Are  you  going  to  put-  those  into  the  form  of  a 
bulletin? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Probably  so.  We  are  using  them  in  various  ways  and 
we  ]»robably  shall  put  them  into  the  form  of  a  bulletin. 

The  Chairman.  Just  briefly  describe  your  other  lines  of  work. 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  lines  that  I  have  been  discussing  we  generally 
speak  of  as  production  work.  Another  branch  we  term  manufactur- 
ing work,  and  this  has  been  progi'essing  satisfactorily.  In  this  work 
aid  is  given  in  the  application  of  new  methods,  those  that  have  been 
developed  in  our  own  laboratories  and  useful  ones  developed  else- 
where. Under  this  section  several  lines  of  emergency  work  have 
been  conducted  which  will  come  up  at  some  future  time.  The  work 
of  this  section  was  diverted  somewhat  to  give  particular  attention 
to  the  utilization  of  by-products.  There  is  nothing  special  that  I 
can  speak  of  unless  I  go  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  that  work.  The 
total  aihount  available  for  this  section  for  the  present  year  is  about 
$88,525. 

I  may  say,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  that  there  are  about  30  cheese 
factories  in  operation  now  in  the  southern  mountains,  and  it  looks 
as  though  we  shall  have  a  real  cheese  industry  in  that  territory  before 
lon^.  The  region  of  which  I  speak  includes  mountainous  West  Vir- 
ginia, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Georgia.  It  is  very  nice  to  realize  that  these  people,  some  of  them 
away  back  from  the  railroad,  are  establishing  a  business  of  that  sort. 
I  never  want  to  omit  the  statement  that  this  work  is  all  done  in  co- 
operation with  the  States.  Similar  results  have  been  obtained  in 
tne  Western  States,  where  we  hope  to  encourage  the  cheese  industry 
in  the  mountain  valleys  of  that  region,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  within  the  last  few  months  the  first  carload  of  cheese  from  Idaho 
"  topped  "  the  New  York  market  for  the  first  time,  showing  the  pos- 
sibility of  that  region  shipping  cheese  to  the  eastern  markets. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Are  you  encouraging  and  assisting  in  the  or- 
ganization of  creameries? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes,  sir;  where  it  is  advisable.  Sometimes  we  have  to 
work  as  hard  to  prevent  them  as  to  encourage  them,  but  where  the 
conditions  are  satisfactory,  if  the  community  is  in  need  of  creameries, 
we  try  to  give  them  all  the  aid  we  can,  particularly  the  cooperative 
creameries. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Have  you  attempted  any  of  that  kind  of  work  in  the 
Ozarks  of  Missouri? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Not  much. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  There  is  a  fine  field  there. 

Mr.  Rawl.  There  is  a  fine  field  there,  but  we  have  not  done  so  much 
work  in  Missouri.  You  have  a  big  dairy  department  at  your  univer- 
sity.   It  calls  on  us  sometimes  for  aid  which  we  have  supplied  when 
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we  could.  At  the  present  time  it  is  asking  for  some  active  coopera- 
tion, but  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  the  facilities  to  supply  it  now. 
I  may  say  with  regard  to  the  butter  business  at  the  present  time  that 
the  utilization  of  whole  milk  as  such  is  the  most  econoinioal  way,  of 
course,  for  milk  to  be  used.  The  next  liiost  economical  way  is  in  the 
manuiacture  of  cheese.  The  creameries,  therefore,  are  finding  their 
competition  rather  keen  at  present,  and  their  plan  gbould  be  to  hold 
their  own  rather  than  to  attempt  to  grow  in  localities  where  the 
milk  can  be  used  as  market  milk  or  manufactured  into  cheese.  We 
are  encouraging  the  utilization  of  whole  milk,  skimmed  milk,  con* 
densed  milk,  and  condensed  skimmed  milk  in  every  way  possible. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  thing  that  threatens  the  creameries  now  is 
the  condensed-milk  factory. 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  These  factories  are  paying  a  little  more  for 
their  milk  than  the  creameries  have  been  paying.  There  is  a  market 
for  condensed  milk.  It  is  shipped  abroad  to  the  armies,  and  they  are 
paying  so  much  for  the  milk  in  some  instances  that  the  creameries 
find  it  hard  to  continue  in  business.  The  danger  is  that  when  this 
war  emergency  is  past  the  condensed-milk  factories  will  not  operate 
or  many  of  them  will  not  pay  as  much  for  milk  as  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  creameries  will  have  become  so  embarrassed  that  they 
will  have  quit  the  business,  and  then  the  work  of  reorganizing  the 
creameries  will  have  to  be  taken  up  again.  Have  you  found  that 
condition? 

Mr.  Bawl.  Yes.  Wherever  it  is  practicable  we  have  suggested  that 
tlie  creameries,  particularly  the  cooperative  ones,  sell  their  milk  t6 
the  condenseries  and  in  this  way  hold  their  organizations  together 
and  reserve  profit  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  plants  and 
keep  them  intact  so  that  they  can  be  operated  again  when  needed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Has  that  been  done  in  some  cases? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  To  how  large  an  extent  has  that  been  followed? 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  can  not  say.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  con- 
densed-milk exports  have  increased  from  18,000,000  to  approximately 
260,000,000  pounds.  Just  what  you  say  is  liable  to  happen  in  some 
places  at  the  close  of  the  war.  We  can  not  oppose  condensing  because 
that  is  often  the  best  way  to  use  the  milk,  but  we  have  done  whatever 
we  could  to  prevent  the  creameries  from  going  into  the  trash  heap  as 
a  result  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  nuniDer  of  condenseries,  feeling 
that  the  latter  are  to  some  extent  temporary. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  There  is  another  thitig  that  has  come  to  my 
attention.  The  revenue  laws  are  very  severe.  The  penalties  imposed 
for  too  large  a  percentage  of  moisture  in  butter  are  very  heavy.  I 
know  of  a  ca^e  where  a  creamery  had  been  operating  a  Ions  time. 
I  think  it  was  one  which  was  encouraged  or  helped  by  your  bureau. 
At  one  time  some  of  their  butter  was  found  to  contain  too  much 
moisture,  and  its  oflScers  were  notified  that  they  were  fined  10  cents 
a  pound  for  180  pounds  of  that  butter  and  a  $900  fine  besides,  making 
altogether  a  $918  fine.  It  was  a  creamery  that  I  know  has  been 
doing  good  work  for  years.  The  manager  of  it  wrote  me  and  gave 
me  a  plausible  excuse  for  the  trouble.  The  question  is,  will  it 
satisfy  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  and  will  he  relieve 
that  creamery  from  that  very  large  fine?    If  he  does  not,  the  danger 
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is  that  the  creamery  will  have  to  go  out  of  business  altogether.  I 
was  wondering  whethei*,  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  creamery 
is  encouraged  and  assisted  to  organize,  it  \^oul(l  not  be  outside  of 
your  line  to  tryto  protect  them  I 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  do. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  may  say,  'Well,  if  they  violate  tlie  law, 
we  have  no  S}'mpathy  for  them." 

Mr.  Rawl.  No,  sir;  we  do  as  much  ss  we  possibljr  can. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Accidents  happen.  I  am  satisfied  that  an  ac- 
cident happened  in  this  case ;  at  least,  I  think  so ;  and  to  let  a  hard- 
hearted official  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Internal  Revenue  put  one  of 
your  creameries  out  of  existence^ — I  felt  that  you  might  be  interested 
m  trying  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Rawl.  "R  e  have  warned  them  hundreds  of  times  that  it  may 
be  almost  destructive  to  the  small  creamery  to  violate  the  16  per 
cent  moisture  regulation.  Nobody,  without  testing  every  churning, 
can  make  butter  and  be  sure  it  is  within  the  law;  and  a  jgood  many 
creameries  have  failed  to  do  this,  notwithstanding  their  frequent 
warning.  Numbers  of  creameries  W^hose  owners  are  perfectly  honest 
and  straightforward  have  been  caught  through  negligence  of  this 
kind,  though  the  law  has  been  in  eflfect  for  a  good  many  years.  Any- 
thing we  can  do  to  induce  all  creameries  to  use  reliable  methods  wa 
are  glad  to  do. 

There  is  available  for  the  research  laboratories  of  this  division 
$68,575.  The^bulk  of  the  investigations  under  way  relate  directly 
to  food  problems;  hence  many  of  the  lines  have  not  been  changed. 
In  some  cases  changes  have  been  made  so  as  to  develop  certain  par- 
ticular problems  that  are  of  immediate  importance.  On  the  whole, 
the  work  includes  investigations  of  thp  mjinufacture  and  handling 
of  commercialized  cream,  changes  in  butter  which  occur  in  the  variolis 
stages  of  manufacture,  transportation,  and  handling;  milk-condens- 
ing investigations;  study  of  the  bacteriology  of  milk;  investigation 
of  the  physiology  of  milk  secretion,  which  relates  to  the  determina- 
tion of  what  enables  one  animal  to  produce  more  than  another;  the 
utilization  of  creamery  and  cheese  factory  by-products;  manufacture 
of  Swiss  cheese,  soft  cheese,  Cheddar  cheese ;  and  the  investigations 
in  the  feeding  of  dairy  cattle. 

The  market  milk  section  of  the  division  has  for  its  current  year's 
funds  $53,540,  for  general  work  with  market  milk,  largely  educa- 
tional in  character.  This  is  used  in  cooperating  with  various  cities 
in  instituting  improved  methods  of  milk  control.  In  this  work  an 
effort  is  made  to  teach  the  farmer  the  methods  necessary  in  order  for 
him  to  meet  sanitary  requirements. 

The  dairy  work  carried  on  at  the  Beltsville  experiment  farm 
amounts  to  $17,300.  This  work  includes  an  investigation  of  the 
problems  of  breeding,  feeding,  and  housing  and  care  of  dairy  cattle, 
and  other  important  lines  of  investigation  which  are  in  progress. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  already  mentioned,  $15,000  is  being 
used  for  the  improvement  of  dairy  products  that  are  produced  and 
consumed  on  the  farm,  largely  devoted  to  the  making  of  soft  cheese. 
Thirty-five  hundred  dollars  is  used  in  cooperating  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Experiment  Station  in  conducting  experiments  in  the  me*- 
bolism  in  dairy  cows. 
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This  makes  the  aggregate  funds  of  the  Dairy  Division  available  for 
the  current  year  $378,930.  No  increase  has  been  recjuested,  and  it  is 
intended  to  carry  the  work  forwanl  £ibout  as  outlined,  keeping  in 
mind  at  all  times  that  these  special  projects  are  of  immediate  value. 
The  $25,000  provided  for  dairy  work  under  the  tick  eradication  item 
is  net  contained  in  the  above  total. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions,  gentlemen?  If 
not,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Eawl. 

STATEMENT  OF  DK.  JOHN  E.  MOHLEK,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BTTBEATT 
OF  ANIMAI  INDUSTRY,  UNITED  STATES  DEPAETMENT  OF 
AOEICULTITEE— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  No.  67,  on  page  39,  where  there 
seems  to  be  some  increase. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  There  is  an  apparent  increase  of  $31,100,  but  the 
real  increase  is  $63,140,  because  we  have  transferred  $17,040  worth 
of  salaries  to  the  statutory  roll  and  are  asking  for  the  omission  of 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  Morgan  horse 
farm,  which  last  year  called  for  $15,000,  and  which  has  been  com- 
plied with.  So  there  is  an  actual  increase  of  $63,140.  The  idea  is 
that  this  amount  of  money  will  be  divided  among  the  following  five 
projects : 

One  will  include  an  increase  of  $15,000  for  the  military-horse 
breeding  work.  At  the  present  time  we  have  37  stallions,  located  at 
Front  Royal,  Va.,  at  the  Morgan  farm  in  Vermont,  and  in  Kentucky, 
and  we  need  this  extra  money  in  order  to  pay  for  the  increased  cost 
of  feed  and  help.  We  have  also  received  several  offers  since  the  war 
began  of  additional  stallions,  but  it  is  impossible  to  accept  these 
animals  on  account  of  not  having  funds  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
them.  However,  with  this  appropriation  of  $15,000  in  addition  to 
what  we  already  have  we  believe  we  can  take  care  of  what  we  have 
in  the  way  of  stallions,  as  well  as  several  additional  ones. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  additional  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  We  have  had  offers  of  two  additional  stallions  thus 
far.  There  have  been  several  visitors  talking  of  offering  others,  but 
we  have  two  bona  fide  offers  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  keeping  one  of  these 
stallions? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  There  is  an  appropriation  of  about  $22,000  for  the 
37  stallions,  which  gives  an  average  annual  expense  for  feed  and 
care  of  almost  $600  per  animal. 

The  Chairman.  The  larger  part  of  the  $15,000  increase,  I  assume, 
goes  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  maintenance  ? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  feed  and  care  of  those  that  we 
already  have  in  our  possession. 

The  Chairman.  Feed  has  gone  up? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir;  both  feed  and  labor. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  see  you  propose  to  strike  out  the  words  be- 
tween brackets  "  and  $15,000  for  the  purchase  of  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Morgan  horse  farm,  near  Middlebury,  Vermont."  Those 
words  were  not  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House.  I  assume  they 
were  added  in  the  Senate  and  that  land  has  been  purchased  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 


/ 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  true;  and  we  now  ask  to  have  that  item 
eliminated. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  the  next,  $17,940  for  poultry-club  work. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  This  additional  appropriation  for  poultry-club  work 
will  be  for  the  purpose  of  extending  to  other  States  the  work  that  is 
already  in  existence  in  a  number  of  States.  We  have  an  appropria- 
tion of  about  $21,000  already  for  this  work,  but  we  would  like  to 
extend  the  campaign  of  increased  poultry  production  to  a  number  of 
other  States  in  cooperation  with  the  extension  agencies  in  these  addi- 
tional States. 

The  Chairman.  What  States  have  this  work  already? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  They  are  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Massachusetts,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Washington. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  the  names  of  the  States  into  which  you 
wish  to  carry  the  work  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Florida,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Nebraska, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  Connecticut. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  understands  the  general  plan  and 
purpose  of  this  poultry-club  work,  I  think,  Doctor. 

Dr.  MoHU-R-  We  merely  wish  to  extend  thnt  trork  to  other  States 
which  have  requested  our  cooperation  along  this  line. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  that  work  done  largely  in  cooperation  with 
or  through  the  regular  county  agents? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  verv  largely.  We  are  furnishing  specialists 
to  organize,  supervise,  and  Viidc  them  properly  along  the  specific 
lines  of  poultry  work,  and  we  are  cooperating  closely  with  the  county 
agents  in  the  States  where  we  have  this  work  started. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  really  supervise? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir.  Our  specialists  suj^ervise  the  work  to  see 
that  it  is  conducted  in  the  proper  way. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  many  of  these  specialists  are  employed? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  have  one  in  each  of  the  10  States  mentioned. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  expect  soon  or  ultimately  that  the 
county  agents  will  be  able  to  do  that  work  without  the  advice  or 
a.ssistance  of  a  specialist  employed  by  your  bureau  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  doubt  that  somewhat,  on  account  of  the  great 
amount  of  work  the  county  agents  already  have  to  perform  along  the 
general  lines  of  agriculture.  These  specific  lines  of  work,  like  dairy- 
ing and  animal  husbandry,  require  special  training. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Then  you  think  this  is  likely  to  be  a  continuing 
appropriation? 

Dr.  MoHLER,  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  will  be  a  continuing  appropria- 
tion until  we  reach  the  point  where  we  haA^e  enough  poultry  and 
enough  eggs  to  warrant  the  omission  of  the  appropriation.  I  do  not 
believe  the  county  agents,  as  a  rule,  will  be  able  to  take  up  all  of  this 
work  in  addition  to  their  other  duties. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  some  of  the  States  there  is  a  man  who  has 
charge  of  the  boys'  clubs,  and  I  know  that  these  men  in  some  places 
are  interesting  the  young  folks  in  the  raising  of  poultry.  Are  you 
cooperating  with  them? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes;  we  are.  We  are  not  cooperating  in  all  the 
States  thus  far,  but  we  are  cooperating  with  about  10  Slates  at  the 
present  time. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  Why  I  spenk  of  this  cooperation  with  the 
county  agents  is  that  it  hns  seemed  to  me  that  some  of  the  work 
which  some  of  your  men  have  been  doing  is  the  very  work  that  the 
county  agents  ought  to  be  able  to  do  and  ought  to  do,  and  the  idea 
of  having  county  agents  is  that  that  kind  of  work  will  be  done.  Of 
course,  where  specialists  are  required  you  can  not  expect  the  county 
agents  to  do  it  all,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  the  work  that  it  has  seemed 
to  me  could  be  done  by  the  county  agents;  and  if  we  go  far  enough 
and  supply  money  for  a  county  agent  for  every  county  in  the  United 
States,  we  have  gone  a  long  way  and  it  will  involve  large  appropria- 
tions, so  that  work  that  can  be  done  by  these  county  agents  ought 
to  be  done  by  them  and  left  to  them,  it  seems  to  me. 

Dr.  MoHUCR.  You  understand  that  the  men  doing  this  poultry 
club  work  do  not  take  the  place  of  the  county  agents  at  all.  We  only 
have  one  or  two  men  in  any  State,  and  they  are  using  their  specific 
knowledge  to  get  the  county  agents  interested  in  bringing  these  boys 
together.  Their  work  is  purely  supervisory,  in  helping  to  organize 
and  guide  these  clubs  in  close  cooperation  with  the  State  extension 
forces. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But  if  it  is  left  to  the  county  agent  to  get  the 
boys  together  and  effect  the  organization,  they  ought  to  know  enough 
to  do  it  without  being  urged  by  your  specialists.  If  they  have  to  do 
the  work  finally,  why  tiot  have  them  have  initiative  enough  to  take  it 
up  themselves? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  only  reason  is  that  the  amount  of  work  the 
county  agent  has  to  perform  at  present  is  so  great  that  anything 
special  you  put  upon  him  releases  him  from  general  lines  of  agri- 
culture which  he  is  better  able  to  perform. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But  you  say  he  merely  suggests  the  work. 

Dr.  Mohler.  Every  county  agent  does  not  have  these  boy  or  girl 
clubs  under  his  control.  These  specialists  in  poultry-club  work 
merely  arouse  interest,  and  they  may  be  working  in  30  or  40  counties. 

Mr.  Harrison.  May  I  not  say  that  all  this  work  is  very  closely 
coordinated  with  the  extension  activities.  For  instance,  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Division  has  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  States  Re- 
lations Service  which  provides  for  the  conduct  of  all  the  extension 
work  in  animal  husbandry  through  the  extension  division  in  the 
State.  The  animal-husbandry  specialist  furnishes  the  technical  in- 
formation and  supplements  the  efforts  of  the  county  agent.  Definite 
project  agreements  are  entered  into  between  the  States  authorities^ 
the  States  Relations  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to 
cover  the  activities  in  each  State.  The  same  procedure  is  followed  in 
other  divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industrv  and  in  other 
branches. of  the  department.  The  county  agents  can  not  be  experts 
in  every  phase  of  agriculture  and  they  must  have  the  support  and 
assistance  of  the  specialists  of  the  department  and  of  the  colleges. 

The  Chairman.  These  specialists  that  you  speak  of  really  furnish 
the  contact  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  men  in 
the  field  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir.  They  carry  the  results  of  the  depart- 
ment's investigations  to  the  county  agents  and  to  the  people  in  the 
States.  The  specialists  in  the  colleges  are  doing  the  same  thing. 
There  is  no  duplication  of  work  whatever. 
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D^^.  MoHLEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  exactly  the  same  thing  obtains  with 
reference  to  the  increase  asked  for  pig-club  work. 

The  Ci^AiRMAN.  Take  up  your  larm-sheep  investigations,  $5,600. 
I  think  that  comes  next. 

Mr.  McLaughun.  The  money  for  that  Idaho  station  was  refused 
last  year,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  sum  of  $12,280  was  inserted  by  the  Senate  for 
the  equipment  of  a  sheep  experiment  station  in  Idalio.  That  is  cov- 
ered in  the  third  proviso  under  this  general  item  for  animal-hus- 
bandry investigations. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  have  asked  for  a  reduction  of  the  amount  in  that 
particular  item^  but  the  next  item  is  $5,600  for  farm-sheep  investi- 
gations, which  investigations  are  at  the  present  time  being  conducted 
at  the  bureau's  experiment  farm  at  Beltsville  and  at  our  farm  in 
Vermont.  The  Animal  Husbandry  Division  has  charge  of  this  par- 
ticular line  of  investigations,  and  they  are  experimenting  with  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  sheep  and  different  feeds  for  the  sheep  and  are 
studying  the  quality  of  the  staple  of  the  fleece  produced  by  the  dif- 
ferent breeds. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  is  $14,000  for  farm-sheep  demonstra- 
tions ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  This  appropriation  of  $14,000  for  f ami-sheep  demon- 
stration is  needed  in  order  to  carry  out  to  the  various  States  the  same 
kind  of  information  that  Mr.  Harrison  spoke  of.  We  are  at  present 
working  in  some  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States,  including  Ver- 
mont, ^ew  York,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Michi- 
gan, and  we  are  anxious  to  extend  this  work  to  additional  States. 
There  is  a  great  demand  at  the  present  time  for  infoniiation  about 
increasing  farm  sheep  on  eastern  and  southern  farms,  and  with  this 
amount  of  money  we  feel  that  we  can  put  more  men  in  the  field  to 
encourage  farmers  to  place  an  additional  number  of  sheep  on  these 
farms  in  the  East  and  the  South. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  a  visit  from  a  gen- 
tleman the  other  day  from  the  West.  He  is  now  working  on  a  plan 
to  induce  the  large  sheep  owners  of  the  West  to  take  their  sheep  into 
the  cut-over  land  of  the  South — Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and 
South  Carolina — and  I  think  he  has  perfected  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  owners  of  this  cut-over  land  will  give  him  free  grazing  for 
three  or  four  months  in  the  year.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  true,  and  it  also  applies  to  the  cut- 
over  lands  in  upper  Wisconsin  and  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan. The  landowners  are  endeavoring  to  make  it  desirable  for  sheep- 
men to  bring  ewes  from  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming  to  the  cut- 
over  lands  in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South. 

The  Chairman.  He  made  the  statement  to  me  that  the  annual  de- 
mand for  wool  is  something  like  600,000,000  pounds,  and  that  the 
{production  this  year  will  amount  to  only  200,000,000  pounds.  I  be- 
ieve  those  are  the  correct  figures. 

Dr.  Mohler.  That  is  about  correct;  less  than  half.  We  import 
about  half  of  our  consumption  of  wool  under  normal  conditions,  and 
during  the  war  we  can  not  get  anything  like  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  He  stated  also  that  the  most  vital  consideration 
was  with  reference  to  the  wool  rather  than  the  meat  of  the  sheep. 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  He  made  another  very  interesting  suggestion — 

that  the  dog  was  the  natural  enemy  of  the  sheep.    If  you  want  to 

^grow  sheep  successfully  in  my  section  of  the  country,  you  will  have 

to  handle  the  dog  proposition.    My  recollection  is  that  he  suggested 

a  Federal  tax  of  about  $5  a  head  on  dogs. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  have  received  several  hundred  letters  suggesting 
that  Congress  take  that  action,  and  I  think  there  is  no  question  but 
what  the  dogs  and  parasites  are  the  two  important  enemies  of  the 
sheep  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  if  you  want  to  raise 
them  successfully  in  the  East  and  South. 

The  Chairman.  He  also  made  the  very  interesting  statement  that 
he  found  an  almost  universal  desire  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
State  legislatures  to  have  this  tax  imposed  provided  Congress  would 
impose  the  tax, 

Mr.  Harrison.  A  conference  recently  was  held  in  Boston  to  con- 
sider what  could  be  done  to  develop  the  sheep  industry  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  that  was  one  of  the  subjects  discussed  there.  It  is  really 
a  matter  which  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  States  and  municipal 
and  count}'  authorities. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  RuREY.  With  reference  to  what  the  chairman  said  about  bring- 
ing the  sheep  into  cut-over  lands,  I  have  one  county  in  my  district 
into  which  thousands  of  sheep  have  been  brought,  and  they  are  being 
grazed  on  cut-over  land  very,  successfully. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  man,  as  I  understand,  is  getting  a 
similar  plan  under  way  with  reference  to  cattle. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  will  notice  that  a  portion  of  this  fund  is  to  be 
used  in  assisting  in  the  transfer  of  cattle  and  sheep  from  regions 
where  there  is  a  surplus  to  other  communities  where  sheep  are  scarce. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  If  I  am  not  taking  too  much  time,  I  should  like 
to  h'^ar  a  word  with  regard  to  that  lanc^as^e  which  was  refused  by 
the  House  committee  and  inserted  in  the  Senate,  providing  for  the 
purchase  of  land  in  Idaho  and  for  the  erection  of  buildings  there 
for  the  sheep-breeding  proposition.  As  I  remember,  that  work  was 
carried  on  in  Wyoming  on  leased  lands,  and  the  department  wished 
to  have  permanent  quarters  and  proposed  the  purchase,  of  lands  in 

Idaho. 

Dr.  Mohler.  There  was  no  land  purchased  at  all.  We  obtained 
some  frovernment  land  at  that  time,  which  was  withdrawn  from 
entry  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Hat^rison.  About  28,000  acres. 

Dr.  Mohlkr.  Yes ;  it  covers  a  portion  of  several  townships,,  with 
a  few  locations  omitted  which  had  already  been  occupied  by  sottlers, 
but  the  amount  asked  for  last  year  was  merely  to  dig  wells  and  to 
put  up  sheds,  corrals,  and  fences  to  take  care  of  the  lamb  crop. 
There  was  allowed  bv  the  Senate  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of  $12,280, 
but  on  account  of  the  increased  oxpense  of  everything  we  did  not 
get  the  material  that  we  thought  we  could  with  that  amount  of 
money:  so  this  vear  we  are  askins:  for  $8,000  additional  to  be  used 
in  the  equipment  of  this  Idaho  experiment  station.  It  does  not  in- 
volve anvthing  for  the  purchase  of  land. 

Mr.  McTiArcTTLix.  Have  you  given  up  the  work  on  the  leased  land 

'n  Wvominsr? 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  There  was  no  leased  land. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But  it  was  private  property  and  you  were 
permitted  to  use  it? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes.  It  was  land  owned  by  a  Mr.  King.  We  merely 
ran  the  sheep  oh  his  land  and  paid  him  a  small  sum  per  head  for  the 
privilege. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  say 'there  is  •  Government  land  in  Idaho. 
Is  it  held  in  such  a  way  that  you  can  occupy  it  permanently  or  will 
it  be  homesteaded  and  taken  away  from  you? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  was  withdrawn  from  settlement  and  transferred 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  So  that  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  you 
occupying  it  as  long  as  you  wish? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir;  unless  the  President  of  the  United  States 
decides  otherwise. 

We  are  asking  for  this  money  in  order  to  put  up  the  required 
number  of  sheds  and  corrals  for  the  lamb  crop,  for  wire  fences,  and 
for  another  well.  This  territory  covers  portions  of  two  or  three 
townships  with  a  few  points  already  settled  by  homesteaders,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  have  more  buildings  and  more  water  than  if  it 
were  in  a  compact  area.    . 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Two  or  three  townships  means  nearly  70,000 
acres  of  land.  Do  you  need  as  much  as  that  to  carry  on  sheep 
breeding? 

Dr.  'Mohler.  This  is  under  range  conditions,  and  you  will  find 
that  there  is  relatively  little  feed  supplied  by  this  amount  of  range. 
There  is  less  than  30,000  acres  in  the  entire  tract.  It  covers  portions 
of  several  townships,  but  it  does  not  include  all,  and,'  as  I  have 
stated,  there  are  a  number  of  homesteads  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
plot  withdrawn  by  the  President  for  this  work. 
Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  fence  the  homesteads? 
Dr.  Mohler.  No,  sir;  we  merely  fence  our  own  lambing  grounds 
and  our  bed  grounds  and  around  the  sheds  and  corrals  where  we  are 
holding  our  bucks.  We  have  to  keep  the  bucks  in  certain  places  at 
certain  seasons.  We  also  wish  to  fence  certain  pastures  to  try  out 
the  Australian  paddock  system. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  If  you  carry  out  your  plan  just  as  you  would 
like,  how  nmch  money  is  it  going  to  take  in  the  aggregate  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  We  are  only  asking  for  $8,000  to  complete  the  equip- 
,  ment  of  this  particular  ranch  for  another  j^ear. 

;  Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  that  a  part  of  your  plan,  or  will  you  ask  for 

more  money  later? 

Dr.  Mohler.  We  will  probably  ask  for  more  money  later.    At  the 
1  present  time  the  amount  of  acreage  we  have  is  not  supplying  the 

i  feet  and  forage  for  the  number  of  sheep  we  are  running  there.    We 

i  have  to  pay  $15  a  ton  for  hay,  and  when  we  made  our  estimate  last 

I  year  hay  in  Idaho  was  bringing  just  about  half  that  price. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  must  have  some  plan  for  buildings  and 
permanent  grounds.    How  much  money  does  your  plan  involve? 

Dr.  Mohler.  The  Animal  Husbandry  Division  made  a  request  for 
al)out  $20,000,  but  the  Secretarv  of  Agriculture  has  cut  that  down  to 
$8,000.  '  .  t 

I  Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  for  this  year,  but  the  $20,000  was  for 

i  completing  the  plant? 


I 
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Dr.  MoiiLER.  Yes,  sir;  for  what  we  desired  at  that  time.  As  the 
flock  increases  or  new  breeds  are  added,  or  new  lines  of  work  b^conie 
necessary,  that  amount  mav  be  augmented,  but  $:i(),()0()  would  cover 
all  the  expense  that  we  believe  will  be  necessjuy  for  several  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  McLAKiiiLiN.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  large  number  of  shoep 
in  order  to  carry  on  experiments  in  breeding^ 

Dr.  MoHijcR.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  We  have  not  a  large  number,  but 
we  have  some  of  different  breeds. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  many  have  you  got  altogether^  How 
many  breeds  have  you? 

Dr.  MoHLRR.  We  have  three  breeds.  Some  of  our  sheep  are  Cor- 
riedales,  im])orted  from  New  Zealand,  and  then  we  have  some  of  the 
western  range  sheep,  the  Lambouillet  Merinos,  and  also  crossbreeds. 

Mr.  McLauoiiijn.  How  many  sheep  altogether? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  sheep.  We  are 
selling  our  young  bucks,  and  1  would  like  to  have  the  ])rivilege  of 
inserting  the  amount  of  money  we  turned  back  into  the  Treasury  as 
the  result  of  our  sales  this  last  vear.  We  are  making  monev  on  our 
sheep  proposition,  and  T  w^ould  like  to  put  that  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Receipts  frcMn  huIvh  of  nheep  and  trool  produced  at  the  range  sheep  station  of 

the  Department  of  AfiricHlture  durmg  1911. 

11,400  pounds  wool,  at  42  cents $4,788.00 

486  pounds  wool,  at  70  cents 340.20 

14  Corrledale  yeaHing  rams,  at  $158 •- 2,212.00 

120  ram  lambs,  at  .$10 . 1,200.00 

108  ewes,  at  $10 1,080.00 

40  ewes,  at  $15 600.00 

Total '-  10,220.20 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  con- 
siderable opposition  to  the  appropriation  of  the  money  for  the  im- 
porting of  some  sheep.  I  would  like  to  have  the  witness  say  a  word 
with  regard  to  the  success  of  those,  Corriedale  sheep  imported  from 
New  Zealand. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  importation  was  only  made  two  years  ago,  as 
you  will  recall,  and  the  lamb  crop  from  the  cross  of  the  Corriedale 
bucks  bred  to  cross-bred  ewes  has  just  commenced  to  develop  at  the 
present  time.  It  has  not  proceeded  long  enough  to  give  us  sufficient 
information  to  inform  you  fully  as  to  the  ultimate  result. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Was  the  plan  of  importing  those  sheep  sug- 
gested to  you  or  did  you  suggest  it? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  was  a  plan  advocated  by  private  sheepmen  who 
desired  to  find  out  whether  the  Corriedale  sheep  of  New  Zealand 
would  produce  a  larger  animal  and  a  greater  amount  of  fleece  than 
the  sheep  in  this  country  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Did  you  approve  of  the  plan,  or  simply  con- 
sent to  it  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  consented  to  try  it  out.  We  wanted  to  know 
what  it  would  do. 


just  btfgncBt  ^if?  «xTW!r3a«iT.  tm  !bn^T«>  cj^t  «»a£jJ*toi  :i  ? 

Dr.  MvEtzHL  TLfit  15  icb*  iieau 

Mr.  MtcL^c-^Murv.  It  ^ill  rjJbe  ^^nenl  s«iiejnitMHi&  tqu  dua^  l» 
detiHiniiLi*  tL*  ^i  >:-£■  ->f  Cik  kfn-i  H>if  :dbi»p  * 

Dhr.  Ml  Kioc-  I:  -^iV.  taI^  aft  I*«£t  ttwoi  ^^MwntitMks;  t«s,  sir.  TVft 
she«'P'  -jw-  -J  :r_|!  T*ry  «r^IL  Hiex  luv^e  ac^imaited  wdl  mud  are 
thriftr 

Mr-  M^L-inTGHixx-  Hc»w  laaiLT  were  imported! 

Dr-  MoBO-nc  I  iLink  7± 

Mr.  MkLaixhtt^,  IX>  tc^  remieaiber  the  cost ! 

Dr.  Mmhixk.  It  was  ar\v.:i:J  §;S5  per  head^  but  I  will  put  that  in 
accuntetT.  I  tLiiik  the  appropriation  was  $10.CNi)0,  and  it  was  al- 
mo^  cntir^lT  expanded,  tct  cot  completely. 

The  Chaikman.  The  appropriation  was  put  in  the  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  HoTise. 

Dr.  MoHUCK.  Yes*  sir. 

The  Chjokxax.  I  do  not  think  the  department  estimated  for  it. 

Mr.  Hakusox.  It  did  not  reotHnmend  it. 

3ir.  McLjiU€>HLix.  But  the  department  approves  the  plan  am) 
wants  to  carry  om  the  experiment? 

Dr.  MoGOXK.  Yesw  sir. 

VEW    ZKAIAND    IN     IMn, 

In  1915  tlie  Bi^npAu  of  Animal  I>Mlu$tiy  uuitorteO  6^  CVvri^ale  «»yvxk$  ;iimI  7 
raoks.  sit  a  {••Ca^  c»«{  «»f  ^j.lTo  f<Y  ttie  s^«¥p  aiid  ^4kH)  for  tmitspcimitiou  «iut 
the  e3Cpen?e  «»f  ia?.kir.:r  t'-»*  se!eciion<. 

Of  the  ori:riiiiiI  sti^k  iVi  t^wes  and  4  niins  are  now  on  hand,  tt^nlu^r  with 
25  yearling  ewts  i  now  liret!  i,  20  ewe  lamhs.  5  yearling  rams,  and  17  nmi  bunl^sv 
Tlie  Corriedale  rams  hare  also  been  bred  to  crossbred  ewes  and  fri^u  tlH*se 
matinp^  the  hiireau  has  IM  ewes,  and  an  equal  uumlier  of  ram  laml>$  have  l^vn 
disposed  of. 

The  rams  not  nee^letl  in  the  experimental  tests  of  this  flot'k  are  ssi^ld  lo  i>>ni» 
mereial  she^i  nnsers  untler  arrangements  whereby  the  bureau  can  stotly  the  tie- 
velopnieiit  of  the  !amb*«  raiseil  uniler  typical  practical  conditions.  The  first  stile 
wa.s  made  in  Au?:us?t.  1917.  when  14  yearling  rams  were  sold  for  a  total  of  $2.:HHK 

The  1917  w<Mil  clip  <»f  the  pure  Corrie<lale  sheep  auiounteil  to  iiSi>  i^ouuds 
and  was  sold  f^r  70  cents  per  pound,  a  total  income  of  $4S0. 

In  1916  62  Corriedale  ewes  shesiretl  an  average  of  10.18  pounds  ejich. 

In  1917  62  i\*rrie<lale  ewes  shearetl  an  average  of  8.65  pounds  each. 

In  1917  yearJiiij:  <.\»rritMlale  ewes  shearetl  an  averaige  of  8.954  pi>uiKls  each. 

In  1916  the  crop  of  lambs  from  65  imiH^rteil  ewes  was  91  v^r  ivnt. 

In  1917  the  croj)  of  lambs  fn»ui  65  iniiHirte<l  ewes  was  1(V4  iH^r  ivnt. 

In  January.  1917.  a  report  was  ma  tie  throu.ch  the  National  Wih>1  Grower  of 
the  reconl  of  the  Torrie^lale  fl<K*k  up  to  that  time.  Com|>aretl  to  native  lon^-wiH>l 
Merino  cntssbretl  ewes,  which  are  the  home-ralseil  ty|«  tlmt  t*ouie  cU>st»st  to 
the  Corrietlales.  the  following:  <le,hietions  are  made  at  this  time: 

1.  There  is  no  quest i(»n  as  to  the  Oorrietlales  herding  satlsfat*torlly  In  the 
band  on  the  range. 

2.  The  lamb  yields  are  about  the  same  as  in  our  own  crossbreds. 

3.  The  six-month  weights  of  the  lambs  are  sligiitly  lower  thou  in  the  cross- 
breds. 

4.  The  Porrledales  are  much  more  uniform   in  fleece  and  carcass  charat^ 

tertottca. 

5.  The  Corriedales  produce  about  the  same  weight  of  ^vool  as  our  own  crt>w- 
bfeds.  but  of  better  character  and  lighter  shrinkage;  consequently  mort*  vi\h^ 

able. 

6.  The  fleece  of  sheep  siretl  by  Corriedale  rams  from  crossbrtMl  ewt»s  largely 
hold  the  bright  and  lofty  character  of  the  Corriedale  wtiol. 
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7.  The  Corrledale  stock  will  be  of  material  value  in  producing  the  type  of 
stock  ewes  needed  for  western  ranges  in  the  future.  The  extent  of  its  influence 
must  necessarily  be  limited  until  larger  numbers  of  rams  are  available.  Those 
now  being  distributed  will  serve  to  show  the  qualities  and  practical  adaptability 
of.  the  breed  in  the  sections  to  which  they  go. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  other  item  is  for  the  pig-club  work,  for 
which  an  increase  of  $10,600  is  asked. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  are  doing  the  most  of  this  work  in  the  Southern 
States  and  wish  to  extend  it  to  the  corn-belt  States  with  a  view  to 
encouraging  production.  The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Harrison  about 
the  poultry-club  work  applies  to  the  pig-club  work  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  time  for  recess,  and  we  will  continue 
with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Satur- 
day, December  15,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Satiirday^  December  16,  1917. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  A.  F.  Lever  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order.  Turn 
to  page  41  of  the  Book  of  Estimates. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JOHN  K.  MOHLEB,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BTTBEAIT 
OF  ANIMAL  INDTTSTBT,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AOBICTTLTUBE— 
Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Item  68,  for  all  necessary  expenses  for  scientific 
investigations  in  diseases  of  animals,  etc.,  shows  an  apparent  de- 
crease of  $2,040.  There  is  really  no  change  in  that  item,  is  there. 
Dr.  Mohler? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No,  sir^  Mr.  Chairman.  The  only  reason  for  this  is 
to  balance  up  the  positions  that  were  transferred  from  this,  lump 
sum  to  the  statutory  roll.  As  you  know,  we  employ  extra  people 
during  the  fiscal  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  transfer  them 
to  the  statutory  roll,  according  to  law ;  three  of  these  positions  are 
to  be  transferred  from  this  item  and  have  been  provided  for  under 
the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  ihis  law  requiring  the  transfer  to  the 
statutory  roll? 

Dr.  Mohler.  It  provides  that  all  clerical  people  who  have  been 
hired  during  the  fiscal  year  shall  be  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll 
at  the  beginning  of  the  following  fiscal  year.  It  is  an  act  of  Con- 
gress of  May,  1910,  the  agricultural  appropriation  act  for  1911. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  When  you  first  spoke  I  thought  you  were  refer- 
ring to  some  that  were  temporarily  taken  on  this  lump  sum  and 
•  then  put  back  to  the  statutory  roll,  but  you  mean  only  those  that  are 
engaged  during  the  year? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MqLaughlin.  Their  first  engagement? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Their  first  engagement. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  after  being  carried  on  the  lump  sum  for  a 
certain  time  they  are  transferred? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following  fiscal  year  they 
are  trahsfeired  to  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  had  a  wrong  impression  from  what  you  said. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  item  you  do  most  of  your  scientific 
work,  do  you  ? 

Dr.  MoHXiER.  Yes,  sir ;  the  scientific  work  with  reference  to  animal 
diseases.  These  items  of  expenses  are  to  take  care  of  almost  all  the 
scientific  investigations  of  the  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  What  discoveries,  in  the  way  of  control,  have  you 
found  in  reference  to  contagious  abortion? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  All  control  work  on  contagious  abortion  is  still  in 
an  experimental  stage.  We  are  working  on  20  herds  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  the  State  of  Texas.  As  you  know,  this  provision  is 
now  only  in  the  second  year.  It  takes  considerable  time  for  an  animal 
to  bring  forth  young  after  conception,  and  the  period  that  has  elapsed 
since  this  money  was  available  is  not  sufficiently  long  to  get  any  defi- 
nite results.  We  are  working  on  three  different  lines  of  control  now. 
One  is  a  purely  sanitary  treatment  of  cattle  on  infected  farms,  the 
second  line  of  treatment  is  with  vaccines,  and  the  third  line  is  the 
use  of  the  living  germ  itself  on  infected  animals. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  these  herds  owned  by  the  department  or  by 
private  people  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Some  are  owned  by  the  bureau,  one  is  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy herd  at  Annapolis,  and  the  others  are  owned  by  private  people  who 
are  cooperating  with  us  and  giving  us  the  advantage  of  using  their 
animals  in  this  line  of  investigation. 

The  Chairman  Any  further  questions,  gentlemen,  on  that  item? 
If  not,  take  up  your  next  item,  on  page  43. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  next  item  is  number  69,  which  eliminates  all  con- 
struction of  buildings.  The  experiment  station  at  Bethesda  and  the 
farm  at  Beltsville  are  affected.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  that  all  of 
our  construction  work  is  completed,  but  we  believe  that  we  can  defer 
any  further  work  for  the  coming  year  and  therefore  no  request  foi 
an  appropriation  is  made  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  While  you  are  speaking  of  buildings,  the  item 
just  passed,  number  68,  says  "including  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  the  bureau  experiment  station  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  and 
the  necessary  alterations  in  buildings  thereon."  I  presume  a  state- 
ment has  been  made  as  to  the  amount  of  money  to  be  used  for  each 
i)urpose,  because  under  those  lump  sums,  of  course,  any  amount  can 
be  used  for  anything  within  the  limits  of  the  item. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  but  tem- 
porary buildings  can  be  constructed  under  a  lump-sum  item.  In 
order  to  put  up  a  permanent  building  it  requires  specific  authority 
from  Congress,  and  that  was  what  item  69  covered  for  the  present 
fiscal  year.  These  other  buildings  you  referred  to  are  purely  tempo- 
rary in  style  and  structure.  You  will  notice  at  the  bottom  of  page- 
42  there  are  six  portable  feed  houses,  at  an  average  cost  of  $187  each. 
An  expense  of  that  kind  can  be  taken  from  the  lump  sum,  but  when 
it  comes  to  a  permanent  structure  it  requires  special  permission  from 
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Congress,  which  has  been  covered  under  this  item  69  in  the  present 
year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  not  there  a  limitation  of  $1,500  in  t\ie  amount, 
too?  I  had  an  impression  that  there  was  a  law  which  placed  a 
limitation  upon  the  amount  which  could  be  expended  from  a  lump- 
sum appropriation  for  a  building. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  do  not  know  how  far  that  goes.  There  is  a 
limitation  in  the  Forestry  Bureau. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  is  a  limitation  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  only  applies  K)  those  bureaus? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir;  $1,500  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
and  $650  in  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  for  the  erection  of  a  perma- 
nent building  you  have  got  to  have  specific  authorization? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  the  wa}'^  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  recall  a  case  on  the  floor  several  years  ago. 

Dr.  MoHLBR.  That  is  my  impression,  and  these  temporary  build- 
ing were  constructed  out  of  the  appropriation  for  contagious  abor- 
tion. You  will  note  that  we  have  ouilt  six  temporary  sheds  at  an 
average  cost  of  $374  and  six  portable  feed  houses  at  an  average  cost 
of  $187  for  stabling  and  feeding  six  lots  of  cattle  in  the  abortion 
experiment.  , 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  the  hog-cholera  item  next,  Doctor. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Item  70  covers  our  work  on  hog  cholera.  You  will 
note  that  there  is  an  apparent  increase  in  this  item  of  $33,800  and 
the  transfers  to  the  statutory  roll  involve  a  little  over  $8,000,  so  that 
there  is  an  actual  increase  oi  $42,400  requested.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  been  working  in  about  32  States  on  hog-cholera  control  and 
we  are  very  anxious  to  extend  this  to  all  the  States  that  desire  out 
cooperation.  Of  the  additional  emergency  fund  provided  by  the 
"  stimulating  agriculture ''  act  we  are  using  about  $231,000  for  the 
extension  of  this  hog-cholera  work ;  but,  as  you  know,  that  is  merely 
temporary  in  character,  and  this  amount  of  $42,400  is  for  extending 
permanently  the  work  in  the  other  States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  your  plan  of  organization  work  in  hog- 
cholera  control? 

Dr.  Mohler.  We  have  two  plans  of  work.  One  is  looking  to  the 
absolute  control  of  hog  cholera  in  the  States  in  which  we  are  co- 
operating with  the  regulatory  authorities,  such  as  the  live-stock  sani- 
tary boards  and  the  State  Doards  of  agriculture.  Then  we  have  a 
second  line  of  work  which  is  purely  educational  in  character,  in 
which  we  cooperate  with  the  extension  leader  in  the  States  and  with 
the  county  agents.  In  some  States,  like  Iowa,  we  have  16  men  on 
this  hog-cholera  control  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  On  what  plan  do  they  work?  AVhat  is  the  plan 
of  control?     How  do  you  control  it? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  In  the  work  where  we  are  cooperating  with  the 
live-stock  sanitary  boards  we  get  information  as  to  where  the 
disease  exists,  and  then,  through  the  State  authorities,  the  premises 
are  quarantined.  Our  men  go  out  to  the  premises,  make  the  diag- 
nosis of  hog  cholera,  and  recommend  the  proper  method  of  treat- 
ment.    Sometimes  they  treat  the  hogs  themselves,  advise  so  far  as 
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sftnitary  measures  are  ccmoerned,  and  see  that  the  animals  are  bnried 
and  the  premises  disinfected.  In  the  other  line,  which  is  educa- 
tional work,  the  extension  people  have  the  farmers  organized  into 
clubs  or  various  organizations,  and  our  men  are  called  upon  to  de- 
liver lectures  and  show  stereopticon  views  to  the  farmers  on  the 
character  of  hoff  cholera,  methods  of  dissemination,  and  how  they 
should  protect  tneir  herds  from  infection.  It  is  purely  an  educa- 
tional K>rm  of  propaganda.  They  also  demonstrate  the  use  of 
serum  and  take  part  in  campaigns  arranged  by  the  colleges  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  farmers  the  possibility  of  redudng  losses  by  serum 
immunization. 

Mr.  RuBET.  And  also  in  those  meetings  ihe  farmers  are  informed 
as  to  how  they  may  get  hold  of  the  serum  and  all  of  those  thin^  so 
as  to  be  able  to  protect  themselves  if  there  should  be  an  ^idemici 

Dr.  MoHLEH.  Yes,  sir.  The  whole  subject  of  what  serum  is,  how 
it  is  made,^  when  and  how  it  diould  be  used,  and  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  its  use  form  a  part  of  our  discussions. 

Mr.  Lee.  Some  years  ago  some  doctor,  a  man  in  New  Orleans, 
thought  he  hsid  discovered  a  new  method  of  eradicating  hog  cholera 
and  was  going  to  test  it  at  Ames.  Was  that  test  made  and  was  it  a 
failure  or  a  success  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  was  made,  and  I  think  Mr.  Rubey  can  confirm  my 
statement  that  it  was  not  a  success  in  anv  particular.  Some  of  the 
hogs  vaccinated  died  from  the  disease.  The  material,  instead  of  pro* 
tecting  them,  gave  them  the  disease,  and  they  died.  Mr.  Ruliey  and 
Mr.  Steele,  th^i  a  member  of  this  committee,  went  out  to  the  eta* 
tion  at  Bethesda  and  witnessed  one  test  There  were  three  tests  in 
all.    They  were  all  far  traax  being  successfuL 

Mr.  Lee.  You  think  there  is  hope  alonff  that  line? 

Dr.  MoHLEB.  Well,  it  may  be  perfectra  along  different  lines  from 
what  these  gentlemen  advocated,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  far 
from  being  successfuL 

Mr.  RuBET.  That  is,  that  test  of  the  gentleman  from  the  New 
Orleans  institution,  the  name  of  which  I  So  not  now  recall. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Tulane  University. 

Mr.  RuBEx.  A  Mr.  Duval. 

Mr.  DoouTTLB.  You  have  16  men  in  Iowa  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir ;  and  15  at  this  time  in  your  State. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  Fifteen  in  Kansas  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DooLiTTiiE.  I  want  to  state  that  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Kansas  which  is  being  conducted  by  your  repre- 
sentative there,  Dr.  Murphy,  is  very  successful.  The  county  bu- 
reaus are  becoming  quite  numerous  in  our  State,  and  the  matter  of 
hog-cholera  control  is  rajpidly  gaining  ground  and  is  becoming  very 
popular,  and  the  work  of  the  department  is  veiy  efficient. 

Dr.  MoHiiER.  I  may  say  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
disease  itself  reached  its  highest  point  in  recent  years  in  1914,  wheu 
there  were  about  107  deaths  per  1,000  hogs,  but  it  has  since  rapidly 
declined,  so  that  for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1917,  there  were  only 
44  deaths  in  1,000  hogs  from  hog  cholera.  Thus  the  results  are  shown 
very  precisely  in  the  death  rate  of  hogs  from  this  disease. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  a  gradual  decline? 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  A  rather  marked  decline,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  losses 
now  being  as  low  as  they  have  reached  at  an}'  time  during  the  past 
33  years. 

Air.  McLaughlin.  How  about  the  serum?  There  used  to  be  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  the  right  kind  of  serum  and  as  to  being 
sure  you  got  the  right  kind  when  you  did  get  it. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  As  a  result  of  the  act  of  Congress  giving  us  supervi- 
sion over  biological  products,  of  which  this  serum  is  one,  we  have 
been  able  to  look  after  all  of  these  products,  and  the  rteult  has  been 
that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  we  condemned  about  6,000,000  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  serum  and  almost  as  large  an  amount  of  the  virus 
as  unfit  for  use.  At  least  5,000,000  cubic  centimeters  of  this  serum 
has  been  condemned  as  being  nonpotent  or  for  some  other  good  rea- 
son, and  the  balance  has  been  put  on  the  market  after  meeting  the 
required  tests  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  one  of  these  hog- 
cholera  meetings  where  the  hog-cholera  association  is  formed.  Dr. 
Murphy,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  present,  and  they 
asked  him  questions  regarding  the  different  serums  and  viruses  and 
so  on,  and  he  gave  the  n^mes  of  those  that  were  good  as  well  as  those 
which  were  bad.  It  struck  me  as  being  very  specific  and  very  good 
service. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  want  to  say  that  all  the  serum  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  not  under  Government  supervision.  Only  such 
serum  as  is  intended  for  interstate  commerce  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  bureau.  There  are  a  number  of  firms  which  produce  serum  and 
sell  it  within  the  confines  of  their  own  States,  and  we  have  been  get- 
ting bad  reports  from  sertain  serum  which  was  manufactured  with- 
out any  supervision  whatsoever. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  there  no  State  supervision  in  those  cases 
where  they  do  not  come  under  your  supervision? 

Dr.  MoHLEiR.  No,  sir;  not  as  a  rule.  In  a  number  of  States  there  is 
no  supervision  at  all.  A  few  of  the  States  provide  for  supervision  or 
insist  that  no  hog-cholera  serum  can  be  brought  into  their  States 
unless  it  has  the  license  of  the  Federal  Government  upon  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But  is  there  any  regulation  in  any  of  the  States 
regarding  the  inspection  of  serum  made  and  used  withm  the  State  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Only  a  few  States  have  such  laws. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  many  factories  are  your  men  inspecting? 

Mr.  EuBEY.  About  87,  I  think. 

Dr.  Mohler.  There  are  only  64  hog-cholera  serum  plants  and  22 
other  biological  products  plants  under  Federal  supervision. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  is  given  in  the  annual  report  of  your  bureau  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  what  is  the  number  of  vour  men  employed 
in  that  line  of  work? 

Dr.  Mohler.  There  are  about  100.  We  have  supervision  over  all 
plants  doing  an  interstate  business  in  biological  products,  such  as 
mallein,  tuberculin,  abortion  vaccine,  anthrax  and  blackleg  vaccines, 
tetanus  antitoxin,  and  similar  biologies. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Are  these  different  kinds  of  serum  largely  mr*de 
by  the  same  firms? 
"  Dr.  Mohler.  The  largest  number  of  individual  manufacturers  pre- 
pare hog-cholera  serum  solely.     There  axe  only  four  or  five  large 
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firms  that  manufacture  a  great  variety  of  vaccines,  antitoxins,  tuber- 
culins, and  products  of  that  kind,  like  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  Mulford 
&  Co.,  Lederle  Antitoxin  Co.,  and  the  Cutter  Co.,  of  California;  but 
the  largest  number  of  biological  firms  manufacture  only  hog-cholera 
serum. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  your  men  inspect  the  manufacture  of  all 
these  different  kind  ot  serums,  do  they? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  All  the  material  that  goes  into  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  there  many  of  the  packing  houses  preparing  thie 
serum  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  there  are  three  or  four  packers  now  who  have 
hog-cholera  serum  plants. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  any  further  legislation  required  to  give  you  any 
further  control  or  supervision  such  as  you  would  like  to  have  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  would  like  to  have  a  bill  such  as  Mr.  Steele  of 
Iowa  introduced  a  year  or  two  ago,  with  some  modifications. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  It  has  been  reintrcSuced  in  the  House. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  would  help  us  considerably. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  you  are  getting  along  satisfactorily? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  are  getting  along  surprisingly  well. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  j^ou  find  any  more  serum  being  made  which 
causes  the  infection  instead  of  preventing  the  disease? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  never  find  that  the  serum  produces  the  disease 
which  we  are  trying  to  prevent,  but  we  have  found  serum  which  was 
nonpotent,  that  is,  not  strong  enough  to  protect,  or  which  had  become 
contaminated  with  x)ther  diseases  or  even  decomposed,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  findings  we  have  condemned  5,000.000  c.  c.  of  that  kind 
of  serum.  We  have  more  trouble  with  hog  cholera  serum  that  is  not 
strong  enough  to  protect  the  vaccinated  hogs  than  we  do  with  serum 
that  is  so  contaminated  as  to  produce  one  of  the  diseases  that  we  are 
trying  to  control. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  make  the  actual  tests? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  take  a  fair  sample  of  every  batch  containing 
80,000  c.  c.  of  serum  and  test  it  upon  eight  hogs,  six  of  them  getting 
graduated  doses  of  the  serum,  plus  virus,  and  two  hogs  getting  virus 
alone  without  any  serum.  We  expect  the  two  virus  h(^  to  die  of 
hog  cholera  and  tne  six  serum  hogs  to  be  protected.  In  case  they  are 
not  protected,  that  serum  is  not  marketed  until  it  is  found  that  it 
comes  up  to  the  standard  in  potency. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  about  the  supply  in  the  country? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  just  happened  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  prices  of  pigs  and  the  cost  of  labor,  there  was 
very  little  serum  prepared  in  this  country  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. Some  of  the  manufacturers  did  not  have  the  foresight  to 
take  into  consideration  what  was  going  on,  and  this  feeder  pig  move- 
ment that  has  been  so  enormous  in  the  last  six  weeks  has  caused  the 
use  of  large  quantities  of  serum,  resulting  in  one  or  two  firms  being 
without  any  serum  whatsoever.  They  then  started  a  campaign  to 
have  us  reduce  our  time  on  these  test  hogs.  We  require  a  21-day  test 
on  nonimmune  hogs  before  the  serum  can  be  marketed,  and  they 
wanted  us  to  reduce  that  from  21  to  15  days  in  order  to  get  some  of 
their  serum  released  immediately.    Thinking  that  possibly  their  argu- 
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ment  was  correct,  I  wired  to  all  of  our  stations  where  serum  is  pro- 
duced and  we  found  that  there  were  26,000,000  c.  c.  of  serum  on  the 
market  for  sale  on  the  last  day  of  November,  only  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  and  there  was  about  19,000,000  c.  c.  on  test,  which  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  month  of  December,  besides  nearly  an  equal  amount  avail- 
able for  test  later  on. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Those  figures  may  mean  something  to  the  bet- 
ter informed  members  of  the  committee  but  they  do  not  mean  much 
to  me.  I  would  ask  relatively,  compared  to  the  supply  available  in 
former  years,  what  is  the  supply  now  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  There  is  a  greater  supply  of  serum  available  to-day 
than  at  any  other  period  in  former  years. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Very  much  more? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Considerablj^  more.  This  26,000,000  c.  c.  available  on 
November  30  would  be  sufficient  for  use  on  over  600,000  bogs,  giving 
large  dosea 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  has  that  larger  supply  resulted  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  price  to  those  who  use  it? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir;  it  has  not.  The  price  is  about  the  same.  The 
profit  now  is  not  as  large  because  of  the  higher  cost  of  making  the 
serum  and  the  higher  cost  of  labor,  but  the  manufacturers  have  not 
raised  the  price  of  serum  thus  far.  Those  men  who  received  2  cents 
per  cubic  centimeter  heretofore  are  still  receiving  that  price.  Those 
who  received  a  cent  and  a  quarter  or  a  cent  are  still  receiving  that. 
There  is  quite  a  variation  in  price.  It  will  run  from  1  to  2  cents  a 
cubic  centimeter,  and  the  folks  who  formerly  received  those  high 
prices  are  still  maintaining  them. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  It  might  help  the  committee  for  you  to  state  how  many 
cubic  centimeters  it  takes  to  make  an  application  on  a  hog. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  recommend  30  cubic  centimeters  for  a  100-pound 
hog,  and  if  it  is  heavier  than  that  we  give  about  one-half  cubic  centi- 
meter for  every  pound  above  that  weight.  It  depends  entirely  on  the 
weight  of  the  hog.    The  more  serum  given  the  better  the  result. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLB.  What  becomes  of  the  pigs  that  are  taken  by  these 
serum  plants — ^I  mean,  after  they  are  bled  and  serum  is  made? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  These  hogs  that  produce  the  serum? 

Mr.  DooMTTLE.  Yes. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  They  are  slaughtered  under  Government  inspection. 
They  are  hyperimmune  hogs,  and  if  there  is  nothing  found  in  their 
carcasses  that  warrants  condemnation  they  are  pass^  for  food. 

Mr.  McLauo-hlin^  Some  of  ihe  State  institutions  manufacture  this 
serum  for  use  in  their  own  States.  Is  that  work  extending?  Are 
ether  States  taking  it  up,  I  mean? 

Dr.  MoHiiBR.  Yes.  There  are  a  number  of  agricultural  colleges 
preparing  serum  for  use  in  their  own  States,  and  some  of  them  are 
selling  to  adjacent  States.  Some  of  them  have  licenses  from  the 
department  to  sell  in  that  way.  v 

Mr.  MoLauohlin.  Some  of  them  have  been  doing  that  f oi*  a  long 
time.  Have  others  recently  been  taking  it  up  ?  Is  that  kind  of  work 
extending,  I  mean? 

Dr.  Mohlbr.  No  ;  it  has  not  extended  within  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  They  are  doing  a  good  deal  of  that  work  in  Missouri. 

Dr.  MoHLBR.  Yes ;  a  very  large  amount  in  Missouri  and  in  Iowa 
and  California. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  find  it  n,ece6sary  to  inspect  the  State 
institutions  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Wlien  they  are  workiu]^  under  our  license  we  make 
the  same  inspection  as  we  do  with  a  private  institution. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Some  of  the  States  are  able  to  supply  all  the 
serum  that  is  needed  within  their  borders? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  especially  Pennsylvania  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  of  the  other  States.  They  endeavor  to  prepare  their  own  serum 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  does  the  ]^rice  that  is  asked  for  the  serum 
prepared  bv  the  State  institutions  compare  with  the  prices  that  must 
be  paid  for  the  privately  made  serum  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  know  of  one  State  that  charges  only  1  cent  a  cubic 
centimeter  for  the  serum,  but  most  of  the  States  charge  about  a  cent 
and  a  quarter  a  cubic  centimeter.  It  will  cost  at  the  present  time 
practically  a  cent  per  cubic  centimeter  to  make  the  serum. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And,  generally  speaking,  the  price  charged  by 
the  State  institutions  is  considerably  less  than  the  price  demanded 
by  the  private  companies? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No;  I  would  not  say  that.  Except  in  one  or  two 
cases,  most  of  the  State  institutions  are  selling  at  the  market  price,  a 
cenL  and  a  quarter,  and  they  feel  distinctly  the  competition  of  private 
plants.  Almost  all  serum  firms  will  sell  serum  for  a  cent  and  a 
quarter.  Two  that  I  know  of,  one  in  Indianapolis  and  one  up  in 
Wisconsin,  are  getting  two  cents  a  cubic  centimeter. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  biggest  item  of  expense  is  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir.  The  biggest  item  of  expense  is  the  cost  in- 
curred in  securing  virus-producing  pigs.    That  is  quite  a  loss  to  them. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  mean  to  the  farmer  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Oh,  to  the  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Of  course  that  depends  largely  on  the  number  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  number;  yes,  sir. 
It  is  quite  an  item  to  the  farmer.  If  he  has  a  small  herd,  it  costs  con- 
sideraole  per  head  to  have  a  veterinarian  make  the  application. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Have  you  any  recent  reports  on  Iowa  ?  There  was  a 
report  out  that  there  was  considerable  hog  cholera  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  near  Sioux  City. 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  a  peculiar  condition  of  affairs. 
There  had  been  some  hogs  shipped  into  one  of  the  packing  houses  in 
Iowa  for  immediate  slaughter.  Instead  of  being  slaughtered,  they 
were  sold  as  feeders  and  allowed  to  go  to  the  farms  in  Iowa,  where 
they  broke  down  with  hog  cholera  and  several  outbreaks  of  cholera 
have  occurred  as  a  result.  As  soon  as  we  get  information  that  the 
disease  has  broken  out  in  these  places,  we  put  our  men  right  after 
them. 

Mr.  Haugi:n.  Is  the  outbreak  quite  extensive  at  present? 

Dr.  Mohler.  It  is  confined  principally  to  the  western  part  of 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  no  way  of  insuring  the  slaughter  of  these 
hogs  shipped  for  immediate  slaughter? 

Dr.  Mohler.  That  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  entirely. 
They  tried  to  do  the  same  thing  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  last  Saturday  a 
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week  ago,  when  I  was  in  Chicago.  The  State  people  were  there,  and 
they  prohibited  the  hogs  from  going  out  into  Michigan  from  the 
Detroit  yards  unless  they  were  treated  with  serum ;  and  thev  stayed 
there  until  they  were  properly  treated.  But  in  these  particular  cases 
in  Iowa  they  went  out  without  the  treatment  and  they  broke  down 
three  or  four  days  after  they  reached  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  not  the  quarantine  regulations  well  enforced? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  In  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  in  all  the  terminals? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes:  thev  are.  This  is  not  a  quarantine  regulation. 
It  is  the  question  of  a  fellow  billing  his  hogs  for  slaughter  to  a  town 
and,  instead  of  slaughtering  them,  he  sells  them  to  a  farmer,  which 
in  the  case  mentioned  was  a  local  intrastate  transaction.  It  is  some- 
thing that  is  under  the  State's  jurisdiction  entirely. 

Mr.  Haugen.  My  understanaing  is  that  before  hogs  can  be  shipped 
from  one  State  to  another  they  have  to  be  inoculated? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir ;  that  only  applies  to  feeder  hogs  from  public 
stockyards  for  purposes  other  tlian  immediate  slaughter,  subject  to 
the  regulations  of  the  State  of  destination.  Some  States  require 
vaccination  and  others  do  not. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  Do  you  have  difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  veterinarians  for  your  work? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  have  had  since  the  war.  A  great  many  of  our 
boys  went  to  the  war  in  different  capacities,  and  we  are  now  forced 
to  employ  temporary  men.  The  civil-service  list  has  been  exhausted 
for  some  time.    We  are  getting  quite  a  number  of  temporary  men. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  hogs  can  be  shipped 
in  Iowa  for  immediate  slaughter  and  afterwards  sold  to  the  farmer? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  taken  that  up  with  the  State 
people  to  see  if  that  can  be  rectified,  but  that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  a  violation  of  the  regulations  or  the  law, 
whatever  it  may  be — selling  where  they  are  shipped  in  for  immediate 
slaughter. 

Dr.  M0HI4ER.  It  is  not  a  good  practice.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
regulations  of  the  State  are. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Your  jurisdiction  over  it  ceases  when  they 
reach  their  destination  in  the  State  from  another  State? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir.  And  if  the  owners  want  those  hogs  to  go 
out  into  the  State,  it  is  up  to  the  State  authorities  to  say  what  re- 
quirements, if  any,  must  be  met. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  up  to  the  State  authorities  to  see  that  that  is 
done? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  law  lacks  something. 
If  hogs  can  not  be  shipped  from  one  State  to  another  except  under 
certain  conditions,  and  tney  are  shipped  for  immediate  slaughter,  the 
law  ought  to  go  far  enough  to  reciuire  their  immediate  slaughter  and 
not  permit  the  sale  to  farmers  within  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  in  how  many  States  are  you  doing  control 
Avork — eradication  work  proper? 

Dr.  Mohler.  At  the  present  time  we  are  doing  it  in  32  States. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  asking  for  tnis  increase  here  of 
$42,400  to  carry  it  into  additional  States.  Into  how  many  additional 
States  do  you  Want  to  carry  it! 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  Mississippi  is  asking  us  for  assistance,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  four  men  assigned  there.  Massachusetts  has  no  men 
of  this  kind,  and  we  would  like  two  men  for  that  State.  North 
Dakota  requests  two  men.  Pennsylvania,  Khode  Island,  Vermont, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming  have  had  no  work  of  this  kind,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  sufficient  men  to  assign  to  those  States. 

Mr.  Heflin.  How  many  men  have  you  in  Alabama? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  In  Alabama  we  have  four. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  on  this  item,  gentlemen?  If 
not,  we  will  take  up  the  next,  for  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  in- 
vestigation, treatment,  and  eradication  of  dourine,  $97,800.  There 
is  no  actual  change  in  that  amount,  is  there  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  only  change  is  a  decrease  by  the  transfer  of  one 
clerk  to  the  statutory  roll,  which  has  already  been  discussed. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  progress  of 
this  work  Doctor. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  are  making  very  satisfactory  progress  in  clean- 
ing up  dourine  in  all  the  States  that  have  been  aflFected,  except  on 
the  Indian  reservations.  This  last  year  we  tested  about  60,000 
horses  in  these  various  States,  including  the  Indian  reservations, 
and  the  amount  of  dourine  found  was  reduced  to  2.4  per  cent  from 
over  3  per  cent  the  year  before. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  States  do  you  now  find  dourine  preva- 
lent? 

Dr;  MoHLER.  We  are  finding  most  of  it  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  especially  on  the  Indian  reservations.  In  addition  to  these 
States,  Montana  and  South  Dakota  are  still  infected,  while  North 
Dakota  and  Washington  are  almost  clean. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  progress  are  you  making  in  Montana  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  are  making  very  satisfactory  progress,  except*- 
ing  on  the  Belknap  Indian  Reservation  and  the  immediate  sur- 
rounding territory.  We  are  cooperating  with  the  Indian  Office  in 
this  work.  They  are  buying  all  the  infected  Indian  horses,  so  it 
does  not  cost  us  anything  at  all  except  for  the  labor  and  the  testing 
of  the  blood.  South  Dakota  has  less  of  the  disease  and  North 
Dakota  is  practically  clean  this  year. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Any  of  it  in  Iowa  ? 

Dr.  MoHiiER.  No,  sir;  not  for  two  years.  They  had  an  outbreak 
about  two  years  ago,  as  you  will  remember,  but  that  has  been 
stamped  out.  If  we  can  only  clean  up  these  Indian  reservations, 
the  whole  situation  will  be  very  well  in  hand. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  there  any  dourine  in  Michigan? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir;  there  has  never  been  any  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Government  control 
over  these  Indian  reservations  is  such  that  you  could  do  just  as 
you  pleased  there. 

Dr.  MoHTiER.  That  is  the  trouble.  They  are  doing  just  as  they 
please.  We  find  the  suspicious  cases,  make  the  tests,  quarantine 
the  stallions,  and  on  the  next  trip  our  inspector  makes  there  he 
finds  the  stallions  out  on  the  open  range  breeding  to  all  the  mares 
they  can  cover. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Where  is  the  fault? 

Dr.  Mohler.  The  individual  owner  of  the  animals.  We  have 
taken  this  matter  up  and  we  are  getting  very  good  cooperation 
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from  the  Indian  Commissioner  here,  but  it  goes  through  to  the 
farmer  on  the  reservation  and  then  from  the  farmer  to  these  Indian 
owners  of  the  infected  stock.  It  is  a  very  diflScult  proposition  to 
have  them  appreciate  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  these  infected 
animals. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  still  pay  the  value  of  the  animal  de- 
stroyed ? 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  Yes,  sir;  50  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value,  but  not 
to  exceed  $100  for  any  animal. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  animal  is  destroyed  when  he  is  found  to 
be  infected? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  When  you  make  an  investigation  on  one  of 
these  Indian  reservations  and  find  a  stallion  infected  and  you  kill 
him,  how  can  the  careless  Indian  owner  send  him  out  for  service  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  There  is  quite  an  interval  between  the  time  of  mak- 
ing the  inspection — when  our  inspector  gets  the  blood — and  the  time 
when  a  decision  is  reached  as  to  wKether  that  blood  is  infected  or 
not.  The  horse  is  quarantined  the  day  the  inspector  arrives  to  take 
the  blood ;  but  by  the  time  he  receives  a  report  on  the  blood  and  gets 
back  to  locate  the  horse 

Mr.  McLaughmn  (interposing).  How  long  does  it  take  to. make 
the  blood  test  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Five  or  six  days. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Where  is  that  analysis  made? 

Dr.  Mohler.  It  is  made  in  the  laboratories  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  the  blood  has  to  be  sent  from  out  there  to 
the  laboratories  here  and  the  report  is  then  sent  back? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes:  the  result  of  the  test  is  either  wired  or  written 
to  the  West.  This  procedure  has  been  adopted  for  this  very  good 
reason :  The  test  is  made  possible  only  by  using  the  virus  of  another 
disease  known  as  "  surra,"  which  we  do  not  have  in  this  country. 
The  test  is  a  very  complicated  one,  and  I  do  not  want  to  impose  a 
description  of  it  on  you  at  the  present  time.  Briefly,  we  are  using 
the  infected  blood  of  a  disease  called  "surra"  to  complete  the  test^ 
and  in  order  to  confine  surra  to  the  laboratory  solely  all  these  test 
samples  are  shipped  to  Washington  rather  than  have  our  labora- 
tories moved  out  to  Wyoming  or  Montana  with  the  possibility  of 
having  this  surra  disease,  which  is  far  more  serious  than  dourine  and 
not  known  in  this  country,  spread  out  there  among  the  live  stock. 
We  inoculate  rats  here  in  the  laboratory  with  this  surra  disease,. and 
then  take  every  precaution  to  keep  the  infected  rats  from  spreading' 
the  disease  to  any  other  animals.  Such  rats  would  be  a  menace  in  a 
live-stock  community.  For  that  reason  it  is  impracticable  to  have 
any  tests  made  near  the  place  where  the  infected  horses  are  located. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Haven't  you  any  authority  to  enforce  your  quar- 
antine, when  you  impose  it,  on  the  the  owner  of  the  horse? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Xot  on  the  Indian  reservations. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  Indian  Commissioner  has  some  authority; 
has  he  not  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  would  be  just  the  place  where  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  would  have  authority,  it  seems  to  me. 
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Dr.  MoHLFai.  We  have  taken  this  up  with  the  Indian  C'oininis- 
sioner  and  he  is  doing  everything  in  his  power  thr()iiji>!i  the  farmer 
agent  to  get  these  animals  killed  off  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  can  see  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  this;  but  I 
w  ould  not  think  it  would  be  lack  pf  authority  in  you. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  authority  is  vested  in  the  commissioner  and  not 
in  this  department. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  have  no  authority  to  quarantine  on  an  Indian 
reservation. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  can  make  a  regidation,  and  inform  tliem  that  if 
they  do  not  keep  their  horses  up  and  ciuarantined  they  will  not  he 
paid  for  the  horses,  and  they  will  probaoly  keej)  them  \ip. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  is  entirely  under  the  Indian  ("ommissioner.  He 
pays  for  the  condemned  horse  from  his  own  appropriation,  and  he 
tries  to  get  these  fellows  to  obey  our  instructions.  We  are  merely 
there  in  a  supervisory  capacity;  we  have  no  authority  at  all  over  the 
animals. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  commissioner  is  purchasing  a  considerablB  num* 
ber  of  cattle  and  horses  now  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugex.  What  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
these  diseases?    Is  any  inspection  required? 

Dr.  MoHLEH.  Yes:  we  have  our  veterinariann  to  inspect  these  ani- 
mals for  scab  and  other  diseases,  and  all  the  bulls  and  dair>'  caftlit 
are  tuberculin  tested.    The  stallions  are  tested  for  dourine. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  contracts  are  a  Improved  by  yon  ? 

Dr.  MoHLEB.  Yes,  sir:  so  far  as  thev  relate  to  the  health  and 
individuality  of  the  animals  presented. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  the  statement  a  moment  ago  that  the 
Indian  Conmiissioner  paid  for  the  animals  slaughtered  on  the  In- 
dian reservation? 

Dr.  MoHioL  Yes.  «»ir. 

The  CeukiKMAN.  The  deoartment  dries  not  c.ntribut^  to  that  ? 

Dr.  MoHTLCR.  Xot  at  all.  sir.  Tlie  Indian  ('omunf^'iontfr  lia^i  an 
appropriation  of  his  oim  to  pay  th**  Indian.^  for  hor«eij  that  are  ^'on- 
demned  bv  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Induct r\'. 

The  CHAnofAN.  It  occurred  to  m**  that,  inasmuch  a^  your  hftitt^r 
statement  was  to  the  effect  that  mo^  of  the  dr^rine  in  now  con- 
fined to  the  Indian  reservations  and  that  the  (Umnnm^uint^r  of  In- 
dian Affairs  paid  the  lofefsefc  on  the  Indian  Tffnervzi'unt.^  n^  ij.jjfht  r*" 
diiee  thi^  appropriation. 

Dr.  MoHixK.  Tiiat  wouid  be  %*"rv  tr^ie  if  you  iiad  a  larire  fr^r'^ 
to  do  this  work  for  the  IiKlian  Comnji^.Tiori^'r.  TI*^  onJv  thUtff  ft»^ 
Indian  f*on.rni--??:or.*-r  r^y^  ior  \h  t:.^  h'^rv--  why-r-  ar^  *I;i',jrt,*^rwh 
The  salaries  an'i  trarot^ngr  '-xp^-ri***  of  oir  rr*en  ar^l  t:»e  \nfU^i.i,\*'.^. 
for  infect wj  ufv-^^  o..f-:d^  of  *)ut  r^-J!^?riat:on  10, ,,  i%.z   npfrti  ^f-^ 

faareaiL 

Mr.  McLAroiruN.  Ha.T  ^h*-  lf.,\:^r  (y/Ciui ^\^>Tjtr  t:^  a-^v^'/r/y 
and  fail*  to  exerc'«#  :t.  or  r,a.n  t,^  nf<  \r,>  a'.v.'ir.x^-  or  i-  f  f.f-r*-  a  '^^>- 
fl:ct  of  ^  y:.^r:w  Y<<^*^*^t.  r^vi  ar  }  h  rs.  or  ^'r^t  1^  •.'>-  r.*  ,vyT.  5 

I>r.  3IoHL«aL  There  :.•  r-^^  ^:(,:f,.x  f.t  >  .-..'.r.'T  'j^x*^^,    „.*  %?  x... 
What  }->  ^':*:.'.r.'j  I?,  I  ■;-.  r.-.t  cr,^-^.    I  s::r^  ':jkt  r^^\.'\  ha-s*- 
T^rr  rAT  .-i\  ^'T^  -'.  %  ^r^i'  r.v«:.v  -^h^;  -  -r  ;.*-  >  '>^*..r.jr  -^  r:^  'je  > 
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have  regulations  that  are  constantly  violated,  and  I  suppose  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  finds  that  some  of  the  Indians  violate 
his  regulations.  There  is  perfect  cooperation  between  his  office  and 
ours,  and  as  soon  as  we  find  these  things  out  we  inform-  the  Indian 
Commissioner  accordingly.  • 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  the  very  nature  of  the  Indian  him- 
self would  make  it  more  difficult  to  enforce  the  law? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  on  that,  gentlemen?  If  not, 
take  up  item  No.  72.  That  is  your  general  administrative  work. 
There  seems  to  be  no  change  there  ?  * 

Dr.  MoHLER.  There  is  no  change  at  all  in  item  72  from  that  of  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is  on  page  46,  item  73.  There  is 
no  actual  change  there;  only  an  apparent  decrease? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  due  to  the  transfer  to  the  statutory 
roll  of  employees  whose  salaries  amount  to  $20,180.  That  has  already 
been  referred  to  in  the  discussion  of  the  statutory-roll  increases. 

The  Chairman.  This  amount  here  is  really  in  addition  to  the  sum 
fixed  by  the  meat-inspection  act? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  largely  goes  to  the  payment  of  salaries? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Increases  in  salaries? 

Dr.  MoTTLER.  Increases  in  salaries  and  increases  in  the  extent  of 
the  inspection. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  special  growth  in  the  packing  estab- 
lishments in  the  country — I  mean,  in  the  number;  are  they  spread- 
ing out  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Not  to  any  great  extent.  This  last  year  the  work 
was  conducted  at  883  establishments  in  253  cities,  as  compared  with 
875  establishments  in  244  cities  for  the  previous  year.  You  see 
there  are  nine  more  cities  receiving  inspection  and  eight  more  estab- 
lishments. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  tendency  in  the  country  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  small  packing  plants? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir:  there  has  been  a  considerable  tendency, 
especially  in  the  South,  to  have  smaller  packing  houses  established 
in  the  communities. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  you  have  given  any  consideration  to 
the  gocd  policv  of  somewhat  decentralizing  the  packing  business  of 
the  country  ?  I  heard  the  question  discussed  with  reference  to  mill- 
ing the  other  night,  and  it  raised  quite  an  interesting  point  in  my 
mind. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  are  encournging  all  these  independent  packing . 
establishments  as  much  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  in  posi- 
tion to  do  an  interstate  business  we  are  very  prompt  to  give  them  all 
the  inspection  that  is  necessary.  There  have  been  four  or  five  re- 
quests of  this  kind  within  the  last  five  months,  four  of  them  from  the 
South  and  one  of  them  from  Butte,  Mont. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  opening  one  in  my  own  district,  or  will 
in  a  very  short  while. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  progress  are  they  making  on  the  very  large  plant 
at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  for  the  importation  or  cattle? 

Dr.  MoHUER.  The  plant  is  in  operation  now,  and  that  firm  is  the 
only  one  that  has  requested  permits  to  bring  in  cattle  from  Central 
America,  but  thus  far  no  importations  of  such  cattle  have  been  made. 
Two  permits  have  been  issued,  but,  as  I  explained  yesterday,  they  can 
not  get  the  boats  to  carry  these  cattle  from  the  place  where  they  have 
the  animals  purchased  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  large  a  concern  is  this  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  is  Armour  &  Co. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  it  quite  a  large  plant? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  it  is  a  new  plant  on  the  St.  Johns  River. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Where  are  they  getting  their  cattle? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Some  of  the  cattle  are  obtained  locally,  although 
they  ship  them  in  from  Nashville,.  Tenn.,  and  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  RuBET.  All  parts  of  the  country  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  spoke  of  a  large  increase  in  price  in  those 
foreign  countries.  How  much  of  an  increase  has  there  been  since  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  permitting  the  importation? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  All  I  know  is  from  hearsay.  A  man  who  had  ex- 
pected to  go  down  there  to  buy  cattle  told  me  that  the  price  in 
Guatamala  to-day  was  $5  more  a  head  than  the  price  on  the  St.  Louis 
market.  I  know  that  when  our  officials  went  down  there  some  three 
years  ago  the  price  was  very  reasonable.  I  do  not  recall  offhand  ex- 
actly what  it  was.  I  think  it  was  about  $25  a  head  for  steers;  that  is, 
approximately  3  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  believe  Senator  Broussard  stated  that  an  800-pound 
steer  could  be  purchased  for  $10  in  gold  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  about  $20  in  their  money.  I  know  that  our 
men  who  went  down  there  to  investigate  the  proposition  found  that 
the  prices  were  much  lower  than  in  this  country,  but  they  have  en- 
hanced considerably  since.  Several  people  have  been  down  there 
and  got  options  on  some  cattle. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  cattle  are  selling  for 
.  $5  more  than  the  cattle  in  St.  I^uis? 

Dr.  MoHiiER.  That  is  what  I  was  informed  last  week. 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  gold  standard  or  in  their  money  ? 

Dr.  MoHiiER.  In  our  money. 

Mr.  Lee.  Senator  Broussard's  statement  was  made  two  years  ago, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yes. 

Mr.  RuBET.  The  object  of  the  whole  business  was  to  cheapen  the 
supply  of  cattle,  but  according  to  your  statement  it  has  been  the 
reverse.    That  is  on  account  of  war  conditions,  I  suppose? 

Dr.  MoHi/ER.  You  will  notice  that  no  importfjtion  has  been  made  thus 
far  since  the  passage  of  the  act  on  August  10,  so  there  is  something 
preventing  the  movement. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But  you  think  the  failure  to  import  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  ships? 

Dr.  Mohler.  The  statement  I  made  was  concerning  the  firm  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.    They  have  options  on  some  cattle,  but  they  can 
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not  get  possession  of  ships  to  bring  them  in.  That  reason  was  given 
only  by  that  one  firm.  They  are  the  only  persons  that  have  applied 
for  and  been  granted  permits  to  bring  in  cattle.  The  other  firm 
which  informed  me  about  the  high  prices  is  a  different  organization 
entirely,  and  its  representative  told  me  that  the  reason  he  was  not 
going  to  buy  down  there  was  that  he  would  have  to  pay  $5  a  head 
more  for  the  cattle  than  on  the  St.  Louis  market. 

Mr.  McLaughljn.  Without  a  permit  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
bring  them  in  anyway,  would  he  ? 

Dr.  MoHUER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Where  is  his  plant  located  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  In  the  South,  either  at  Mobile  or  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Mohler  one  question. 
There  seems  to  be  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
clerks  transferred  to  the  statutorv  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry — considerably  larger  than  the  general  increase  in  the  appro- 
priation would  seem  to  warrant.  Can  vou  give  any  explanation  about 
that? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  I  would  like  to  call  vour  attention  to  one  of  the  first 
items  in  our  estimates.  On  page  31,  item  22,  you  will  note  we  have 
dropped  60  clerks.  That  was  fully  explained  yesterday  morning  by 
Mr.  Harrison.  The  places  dropped  all  call  for  a  salary  of  $900  a  year, 
and  it  has  been  entirely  impossible  to  get  sten(^aphers  at  that  salary 
to  do  our  work.  The  whole  explanation  was  given  by  Mr.  Harrison 
yesterday  morning  in  your  absence  to  the  effect  that  it  was  necessary 
to  meet  the  competition  of  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment and  give  such  clerks  $1,200.  We -want  to  get  the  right 
kind  of  employees  and  we  have  been  doing  that  in  the  last  six  or 
eight  months.  In  order  to  com^ply  with  the  act  which  I  mentioned 
earlier  this  morning  these  men  have  to  be  transferred  to  the  statutory 
roll  the  first  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  we  propose  to  drop  out  $45,000 
worth  of  statutory  positions  in  that  one  item,  number  22. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  the  situation  is  just  this.  You  had  these 
clerks  on  the  lump-sum  roll  at  a  higher  salary  than  is  provided  in  the 
item  that  you  referred  to? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  you  simply  dropped  out  the  clerks  in  that  item 
in  the  statutory  roll  and  transferred  these  clerks  who  were  drawing 
higher  salaries  on  the  lump-sum  roll  to  the  statutory  roll  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  are  recommending  that  that  be  done. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Most  of  these  $900  places  will  be  vacant  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  not  so  far  undertaking  to  criticize  the  proposi- 
tion at  all.  I  do  not  loiow  that  I  shall.  I  am  simply  trying  to  get  a 
little  information. 

Dr.  MoHLiER.  You  understand  that  these  salaries  being  paid  to 
the  $1,200  men  come  from  our  activities  in  the  lump  fund,  so  that 
the  money  goes  to  the  salaries  rather  than  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
particular  project  upon  which  we  are  trying  to  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  net  increase  in  clerks  in  your  bureau  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  As  shown  by  the  statement  on  page  33,  we  ask  for 
the  transfer  of  63  clerks  to  the  statutory'  roll,  while  60  places  at  $900 
are  to  be  dropped,  thus  making  the  net  increase  13.    This  is  theo- 
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retically  correct,  but  the  force  is  continualy  changing,  so  that  at  the 
present  moment  it  is  no  doubt  somewhat  different. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  salaries; 
that  is  the  idea? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  We  could  not  get  anybody  worth  having  at  $900  a 
year.    We  were  having  the  work  pile  up  on  us. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  these  new  clerks? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  They  are  practically  all  new  clerks  employed  during 
the  present  fiscal  year,  and  now  we  are  recommending  that  they  be 
transferred  to  the  statutory  roll  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Haugen.  At  the  prices  fixed  by  you  under  the  lump  sum? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  lump  sum  has  been  correspondingly 
reduced  in  every  instance  in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  many  of  your. people  resigning? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  losing  a  large  number  of  our  folks 
some  to  accept  industrial  positions  and  others  to  ^o  to  war. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Have  you  any  difficillty  in  securing  an  adequate 
force  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Thus  far  we  have  not  had  any  serious  difficulty,  but 
we  have  been  rather  slow  in  getting  the  sort  of  people  we  would  like 
to  employ.  , 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  5  and  10  per  cent  raise  was  not  sufficient,  then? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  We  lost  a  large  percentage  of 
the  lower-salaried  people  despite  the  5  and  10  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  competition  all  along  the  line  with  other 
departments  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes;  we  have  lost  a  number  of  our  employees,  espe- 
cially in  this  $900  grade,  to  other  departments  which  are  paying 
liigher  salaries. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  War  Department  is  appointing  all  its  clerks 
at  $1,100,  with  the  understanding  that  they  will  be  promoted  to 
$1,200  within  three  months  if  they  perform  satisfactory  service. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  general  impression  is  that  the  salaries  paid 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  clerical  services  and  in  general 
are  very  much  higher  than  in  any  other  department.  I  do  not  know 
iR^ihether  that  is  true  or  not  now,  or  that  it  has  ever  been  true,  but 
that  certainly  has  been  a  very  strong  impression  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  take  it  that  the  average  is  higher,  including  the 
scientists  in  the  department,  but  not  as  applied  to  the  clerical  work 
in  the  department? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  think  it  is  higher  at  all.  Conditions 
have  been  so  upset  within  the  past  year  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
make  any  real  comparison  now.  That  some  of  our  salaries  are  lower 
is  shown  by  the  very  fact  that  other  departments  have  been  taking 
away  a  number  of  our  employees. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  My  impression  has  been  just  the  contrary  to  what  Mr. 
Anderson  states  is  the  impression  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  impression  I  have  got  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  is  that  the 
salaries  paid  to  stenographers  and  clerks  of  that  character  through- 
out the  Agricultural  Department  are  lower  than  those  paid  in  the 
other  departments. 
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The  Chairman.  The  great  bulk  of  your  clerical  salaries  is  fixed  by 
law  anyway,  and  is  the  same  in  all  of  the  departments — classes 
1,  2,  3,  and  4.    That  is  fixed  bj^  law. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  the  committee  increases  the  number.    , 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  but  the  bulk  of  the  salaries  in  all  the 
departments  is  fixed  by  the  same  law. 

Dr.  MoHLER.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  The  truth  about  the  matter  is  that  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  has  an  idea  that  nobody  except  the  Appropriations 
Committee  can  frame  an  appropriation  bill  quite  right. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  should  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  heads 
of  these  various  departments  to  confer  about  these  matters,  with  a 
view  to  fixing  a  uniform  salary  for  all  the  departments. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  got  to  come. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  President  recently  issued  an  order  prohibiting 
the  transfer  of  employees  from  one  department  to  another,  unless  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  the  clerk  is  employed  gives  a  state- 
ment to  the  eflFect  that  in  his  opinion  the  employee  can  render  better 
service  in  the  other  department. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  On  this  particular  subject,  I  want  to  ask  how  long  do 
the  clerks  in  the  Agricultural  Department  work  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  hours  are  from  9  to  4.30,  or  7  hours  a  day,  but 
many  of  the  employees  work  from  9  to  10  hours  a  day. 

Dr.  MoiiLER.  Our  accounting  office  for  the  last  three  months  has 
been  working  from  8.30  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  they  get  overtime  pay  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Anderson,  there  is  a  law  prohibiting  pay  for 
overtime. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  know  it. 

Dr.  MoHiiER.  There  are  more  clerks  who  work  overtime  than  reg- 
ular time. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  that  is  true  throughout  the  department. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  I  am  glad  to  have  that  statement. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Would  it  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  service  to 
require  an  addition  of  labor  and  increase  of  salary  to  correspond? 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  question  I  should  ask  at  this  meeting 
or  not? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  would  prefer  not  to  express  an  opinion  regard- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  item  on  page 
211.    There  seems  to  be  no  change  there. 

Dr.  Mohljer.  There  is  no  change  at  all,  but  we  would  like  to  have 
this  appropriation  available  in  case  of  an  emergency,  merely  as  an 
insurance. 

The  C^ttairman.  What    is    the    unexpended    balance    from    the 

,500,000    appropriation  included  in  the  agricultural  act  for  1916? 

Dr.  Mohler.  The  balance  from  that  appropriation  is  about 
$600,000  at  the  present  time.  We  have  spent  about  $17,000  in  the 
last  year  from  the  previous  balance  for  the  investigation  of  alarming 
reports  of  suspected  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  but  I  am 
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S^ry  glad  to  say  there  has  been  no  foot-and-moutii  disease  found  in 
tiiiese  instances  during  the  pcTst  year. 

.  Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  had  a  considerable  amount  available  at  the 
end  of  the  year  whiAh  is  reappropriated  under  the  language  of  this 
item,  would  you  need  as  much  as  a  million  dollars  in  addition  to  that! 

Dr.  MoBXiBR.  We  would  not  need  it  at  all  unless  we  had  an  out^ 
break  of  foot-and*mouth  disease,  but  if  it  should  occur  when  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session,  $600,000  would  not  go  very  far,  judging  frorti 
our  experience  in  the  last  outbreak.  We  merely  ask  it  as  an  insurance 
against  delay  in  case  this  disease  or  any  similar  disease  ^ahoiikl  occur 
in  this  country.  We  are  not  only  watching  out  for  f<  ot-and-iuonth 
disease  but  any  other  diseases,  for  instance,  surra. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  is  that  disease? 

Dr.  MoHLBR.  It  is  a  blood  disease  of  horses  and  cattle  tiiat  has 
caused  great  losses  in  the  Philippines  and  is  prevalent  now  in  Asia 
and  Africa. 

Mr.  McLauohli]^.  You  are  now  using  that  stuff  in  the  investiga- 
tion for  dourine.    Is  it  something  similar  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  It  is  something  similar  but  a  great  deal  more  acute 
and  deadly. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  more  important  in  times  like  these  than  ever 
before  that  we  have  an  emergency  fund,  for  reasons  that  are  obvious* 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  only  money  we  used  for  foot-and-mouth  disease 

in  the  last  year  was  $17,000  from  the  appropriation  originally  made 

•  in  1916  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  inspectors,  who  were  chiefly 

investigating  rumors.     We  have  been  getting  two  or  three  reports 

of  thatTiind  every  week  during  the  past  winter.  ' 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  are  not  spending  any  of  this  and  all  of 
this  is  being  reappropriated  year  after  year,  you  should  have  quite  a 
fund? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  No;  it  is  not  reappropriated.  It  is  the  residue  of 
the  appropriation  from  1916. 

The  Chairman.  From  year  to  year? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  does  not  accumulate  from  year  to  year.  We 
can  use  the  carry  over  to  which  Dr.  Mohler  referred,  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  original  appropriation,  which  Congress  has  reappropri- 
ated from  year  to  year,  but  the  million  dollars  is  merely  for  insurance. 

The  Chairman.  That  goes  back  to  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  goes  back  into  the  Treasury  if  there  is  po  out- 
break of  the  diseases  mentioned  in  the  paragraph. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  From  what  parts  of  the  country  have  these 
reports  come  ? 

Dr.  MoHLER.  The  last  one  was  from  Texas,  but  we  have  had  them 
from  California,  Washington,  Massachusetts,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  Colorado,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  there  been  any  scares  in  the  big  stock- 
yards sections  of  the  country  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir.  At  this  time  last  year  there  was  a  very 
considerable  scare  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
disease  similar  to  the  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  was  that — stomatitis? 
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Dr.  MoHLER.  Yes,  sir;  vesicular  stomatitis;  but  it  was  diagnosed 
as  foot-and-mouth  disease  by  a  number  of  persons  there  in  the 
Kansas  City  stockyards,  and  the  local  authorities  quarantined  the 
yards  for  8  or  10  days.  It  caused  a  sreat  deal  of  excitement.  We 
immediately  sent  an  expert  from  Washington,  but  it  was  five  or  six 
days  later  before  a  definite  diagnosis  of  vesicular  stomatitis  was 
made.  They  employed  a  foreign  veterinarian  from  eastern  Kansas — 
I  have  forgotten  his  name,  but  he  was  acquainted  with  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  the  old  country  and  he  was  the  leader  among  the 
diagnosticians  who  tliought  it  was  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  further  statement  you  desire  to  make, 
Dr.  Mohler?  *  .  . 

Dr.  Mohler.  I  believe  not 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  we  will  take  up  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  page  48. 

SUMMABY  OF  PRINCIPAL  ACTlVraES  OF   BURBAU  OF  AnIMAL  InDUSTBY. 


Appropriatkms  and  activities. 


iHSPZCnON  AND  QXTARANTHnE. 


EradkatUm  oficabies  in  $heep 

Cooperation  with  States  in  which  ticabies  in  sheep  exists  by  providing 
quarantine  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  disease  and  by  demon- 
strating proper  treatment,  including  the  cleaning  and  disinfection  of  oars, 
"pens,  and  other  premises,  thereby  fostering  the  industry  and  encouraging 
greater  production  of  mutton  and  wool. 


Eradication  of  martiie  (scabies)  in  cattle  and  horses 

The  object  of  this  work  and  the  methods  employed  are  similar  to  those 
followed  in  the  project  on  sheep  scabies. 

Supervision  oj  interstate  tran^sportatUm  o/Hve  stock  and  inspection  ofsouihern 

cittle  ovtside  the  quarantine  area 

Examination  and  inspection  of  all  live  stock  unloaded  at  market  centers 
and  public  stockyards  where  the  Federal  inspection  is  maintained  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  in  any  of  the  animals  of  diseases  which  might  be  com- 
municated to  animals  in  other  States;  also  issuance  of  certificates  covering 
interstate  movement  of  animals  free  from  disease  or  which  have  been  treated 
under  bureau  supervision. 


Enforcement  of  the  28-hour  law 

Ifinforoement  of  the  law  requiring  that  animals  being  shipped  interstate 
are  unloaded  for  feeding,  resting,  and  watering  at  least  once  in  28  hoars,  and 
that  the  animals  are  bandied  in  a  humane  manner  ats  tockyards  where  such 
unloading  is  performed. 


Inspection  and  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  and  maUetn  testing  of  horses 

Inspection  and  tests  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  of  cattle  and  of 
glanders  in  horses  and  mules  through  interstate  movement;  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  tuberculosis  in  dairy  herds,  and  to  provide  milk  supplies  from 
cattle  free  from  tuberculosis;  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  among 
pure-bred  breeding  cattle,  and  to  establish  a  public  registry  of  pure-bred 
nerds  which  have  been  shown  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis,  in  order  that 
breeders  throughout  the  country  may  have  assurances  of  the  healthfulness 
of  pure-bred  cattle  which  they  are  purchasing  for  the  improvement  of  their 
herds. 

Preparation  and  distribution  of  tuberculin  malleinf  and  blackleg  vaccine 

Manufacture  in  the  bureau  laboratories  of  supplies  of  tuberculin  and 
mallein  for  the  testing  of  animals,  and  of  blackleg  vaccine  for  the  prevention 
of  blackleg  in  cattle,  and  distribution  of  these  vaccines. 


Investigation  and  chemical  testing  of  dips  and  disinfectants 

Chemical  and  bacteriological  studios  of  dips  and  disinfectants  and  of 
methods  of  preparing  them,  so  as  to  insure  the  employment  of  properly 
compoundea  preparations  in  official  dipping  and  disinfecting  operations. 


Inspection  of  animals  for  importation 

Insi;)ection  at  ports  of  entrv  and  the  establishment  of  quarantines  when 
necessary,  with  a  view  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  diseased  animals. 


AUotmont  (lump  fund). 


$620,280 


123,420 


1683,550 


122,700 


62,960 


157,000 


62,960 


157,000 


27,840 


123,800 


27,840 


184,730 


16,350 


2,850 


62,500 


16,350 


2,850 


60,500 
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8trMM/LBT  OP  Principal  Activities  op  Bureau  ok  Animal  Industry — Oontd. 


Appropriations  and  activities. 


XKsrEcnoN  and  quasantike— Continued. 

Quira,ntine  0/ animals  at  porta  of  entry 

Maintenance  of  quarantine  stations  for  the  detention,  observation,  and 
testing  of  imported  animals,  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  introduction 
of  animal  diseases. 

Supervifion  over  importathns  of  hay,  forage,  and  of  hides,  hair^  wool,  and  other 

animal  by-products 

To  prevent  the  introduction  of  animal  diseases. 


JnspectUm  and  testing  of  animals  for  export  to  foreign  countries. 
To  Insure  freedom  oi  expert  animals  frcm  disease. 


inspection  o/vessels  carrying  export  animals 
Toi 


provide  for  the  safe  transportation  and  humane  treatment  of  export  live 
stock. 

Investigation  of  methods  of  disinfecting  hides 

Determination  of  the  best  methods  for  the  dteinfectlon  of  bides,  In  order  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  infectious  material. 


Eradication  op  cattle  ticks. 


Eradication  of  cattle  ticks * 

Extermination  of  the  ti3ks  whiah  spread  the  infection  of  splenetic  fever  of 
cattle,  in  cooperation  with  live-stock  sanitary  organizations  in  the  States  con- 
cerned. 


Live-stodc  demonstration  work  in  tick-freed  areas 

Cooperation  with  coimty  agents  and  with  State  officials  in  demonstrating 
to  farmers  the  best  means  within  their  reach  to  improve  and  develop  the  live- 
stock Industry  and  dairying  in  the  areas  freed  from  cattle  ticks  in  the  Southern 
States. 


Daibt  investioations. 


Irnprovement  of  dairy  prod'Jicts 

To  increase  the  quantities  and  improve  the  quality  of  dairy  products  and 
to  encourage  larger  consumption  of^them  on  the  farm  by  providing  dairy 
spe.iallsts  to  assist  State  extenslcn  workers  in  the  improvement  of  farm  but- 
ter, cottage  cheese,  cream  cheese,  etc. 


Dairy  farming 

To  en30urage  the  development  of  the  dairy  business  by  instructiciwand 
demonstration  to  farmers  in  the  feeding  and  oreeding  of  cows  and  the  con- 
structir.n  of  silos  and  dairy  buildings.  Through  count v  agents,  in  coopera- 
tion with  agricultural  colleges  of  vfulous  States,  an  endeavcr  is  made  to  in- 
crease econnmicaliy  the  average  miik  and  butter  production  in  the  United 
States:  and,  through  the  employment  of  a  field  instructor  sltliied  in  dairying, 
an  effort  is  made  to  determine  the  practlcabLity  of  the  smail  community 
raising  its  economic  status.  Investigatl'^ns  are  atso  being  made  to  determine 
the  best  f  :rm  of  cooperatlrn  and  crganizati^.n  for  the  development  of  bull 
assxlations;  also  to  breed  Holstein  cattle  suitable  for  conditions  in  the  semi- 
arid  portions  of  the  West. 


Dairy  man:ifaetj,ring 

To  improve  the  quality  of  milk  and  cream  delivered  to  creameries  and 
cheese-fictorles,  the  quality  of  the  products,  and  the  methods  of  manufacture, 
tending  to  increase  the  general  efficiency  of  these  institutions  and  their 
management;  investigations  to  determine  in  what  districts  it  would  ke 
feasible  to  encourare  these  lines  of  industry;  Inspection  of  renovated  butter, 
the  materials  used  In  Its  manufacture,  and  toe  factories  producing  tliis 
product,  as  required  by  the  act  of  May  0,  1902:  and  assistance  to  the  Xavy 
Department  in  securing  first-ciass  tinned  and  tub  butter,  and  incidentally 
a  study  of  the  manufacture  of  butter  lor  storage. 

Dairy  research  laboratories 

Investigations  are  made  of  the  manufacture  and  handling  of  commercial 
ice  cream,  changes  in  butter,  milk  condensing,  and  also  of  the  bacteriology 
of  milk  and  the  physiology  of  milk  secretion;  investigation  of  the  utilftation 
of  creamery  and  cheese-factory  by-products  and  the  disposal  of  their  wfr«tes, 
the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  cheese:  chemical  studies  in  the  feeding  of 
dairy  cattle,  and  investiraiions  of  chanres  which  take  place  in  matenal  put 
into  the  silo  at  various  stages  of  maturity. 


Allotment  (lump  fund). 


1918 


$9,400 


1919 


10,400 


30,^00 
H,000 
2,700 

900 


(01,560 


681,560 


50,000 


28,590 
7,060 
2,700 

960 


620,420 


378,930 


15,000 


96,450 


570,420 


50,000 


36,390 


12,000 


93,450 


86,805 


86,801 


70,675 


68,035 


/ 
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Sum  MART  OF  Principal  Activitibs  op  Bubbau   op  AnimaZi  Industry — Cootd, 


AppropriatloDH  and  activitieH, 


Dairt  [NyESTiaATi3N9-<3ontinued. 

Milk  inve^jMiont  and  demonttrationt 

To  study  the  sanitation  of  city  milV  supplies,  investigate  factors  influencing 
the  oonunerclal  quality  of  milk,  and  devise  means  for  producing  and  handling 
millc  of  a  superior  quality;  to  study  the  cost  of  handlinK  milk  in  cities,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  various  o;>orations  in  preparing  milV  (or  the  market:  to  discover 
uneconomical  methods  and  to  susrgest.  ways  of  lessening  the  cost  of  handling; 
to  ascertain  the  unit  requirements  (or  milk  production  on  the  a\erare  dairy 
farm;  to  learn  the  increased  cost  of  milk  production  attributable  to  modern 
sanitary  methods;  to  carry  on  educational  work  among  dairymen  and  milk 
handlers,  and  to  unify  and  make  more  efficient  inspections  conducted  by 
State  and  municipal  boards  of  health. 


Dairy  experimenl  farm 

Study  o(  the  breeding,  (ceding,  and  housing  of  dairy  cattle  and  application 
o(  principles  thus  established;  study  of  the  elTect!<  o(  various  (eeds  and  con- 
stituents of  feeds  upon  the  animal  body ,  upon  growth,  and  upon  the  yield  and 
composition  of  mif>-,  and  of  the  relative  values  of  feeds  (or  dairy  production; 
determination  of  the  best  methods  of  stabling  cows,  and  investitmtions  of 

Sroblems  in  the  milking  and  care  of  cows  and  thoir  management;  investiea- 
ons  in  feed  production  and  silat^e  primarily  to  produce  feed  for  the  dairy 
herd  at  the  Belts ville  farm,  detailed  records  being  kept  o(  the  cost  of  all  farm 
operations. 

MetJboUsm  in  dairy  cow8 

Determination  of  the  total  energy  of  the  feed  consumed  by  milMng  animals, 
the  losses  of  energy  in  the  e  Ycreta,  the  e  Kpenditure  of  energy  consequent  upon 
the  consumption  of  the  feed  and,  by  difference,  the  net  energy  of  the  feed;  and 
invest!  gation  of  the  distribution  of  this  net  energy  of  ths  feed  between  the  two 
possible  f3rms  of  production,  viz,  fattening  or  milk  secretion,  and  the  ellect 
upon  it  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  feed,  as  well  as  of  other  (actors. 


W>«/.«rn  dairy  extension  wori 

Instructions  to  farmers  in  the  Western  States  in  the  fee  ling  of  dairy  cattle, 
the  raising  of  calves,  construction  of  silos  and  dairy  buildings,  herd-record 
work,  and  the  selection  of  purebred  bulls,  with  the  object  of  improving  and 
developing  the  business  of  dairying  in  that  seation;  educational  work  among 
dairymen  imd  milk  handlers,  with  a  view  to  improve  the  milk  supply  and  to 
unify  and  ma^-e  more  efficient  infections  carried  on  by  State  and  municipal 
boards  of  health:  and  advice  and  assistance  to  creamery  and  cheese-factory 
operators  and  patrons  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  better  methods  and 
securing  a  uniformly  good  product. 


Animal  husbandry  iNTRsriaATiONs. 


Animal  genetics 

Investi^wtira  of  the  elfects  of  animal  inbreedin?  from  a  scientiPc  stand- 
point; interpretatiDn  of  these  results  with  repard  t3  advanta«?es  and  disad- 
vantages in  practical  breeding,  with  sue?esti->ns  as  Id  the  mode  of  pr3cedure 
to  assure  the  firmer  without  suffering  from  the  latter:  study  of  the  mode  of 
inheritance  of  special  traits;  and,  in  general,  investigation  of  the  factors 
which  determine  the  course  of  the  life  histories  of  animab. 


Animal  h'j-sban^ru  experiment  farm '. 

Maintenance  of  a  farm  at  Belts  ville,  Md.,  f  )r  the  purpose  of  alTording  the 
bureau  proper  facilities  fir  onductine:  investigations  in  the  feeding  and 
breeding  of  farm  animals,  including  poultry. 


Beef-ratUe  investigations 

To  study  the  cost  of  maintaining  breeding  herds  and  the  cost  of  producing 
beef  animals  to  various  aies;  stndv  of  methods  of  fattening  cattle  and  rela- 
tive importance  of  various  feedstuds  f  )r  such  purposes,  incl'udin?  work  with 
calves,  baby  beeves,  and  steers;  investigation  cf  methods  of  wintering 
stocker  and  feeder  c.Utle;  and  determinati  in  of  the  eJect  of  beef-cattle  raising 
on  soil  fertility.  To  secire  by  experimental  study  with  a  breeding  herd  of 
Shorthirn  cattle  infirmatiin  on  the  fHlowinp  points:  (a)  Is  the  milkinj; 
tendency  in  beef  cattle  transmitted  mainly  bv  the  dams  throuch  the  male 
line  of  descent?  (6)  t )  what  extent  does  the  milk-giving  function  of  the  dam 
influence  the  beef  character  of  the  proeeny?  (c)  by  mating  thic>ly  fleshed 
beef  bulls  whose  dams  were  heavy  milkers  and  beef  c  )ws  which  transmit 
beef  character  ti  their  nrageny,  is  it  possible  to  establish  a  heavy  milking 
strain  of  beef  cattle  within  a  breed  the  female  proeeny  of  v  hich  will  be  double- 
purpose  beef  and  mil  f  animals  and  the  males  strictly  of  the  beef  type?  To 
study  the  1  jss  of  wei 'ht  r f  li ve  stock  in  transit  and  the  methods  cf  improving 
conditi  ms  surrounding;  li .  e-stock  shipments.  Orcahizati  in  rf  associati  ^ns 
to  improve  beef  cattle  and  the  cioperati\e  purchase  and  sale  of  breeding 
animals;  or?ani  ati  in  of  baby-beef  clubs  and  bull  clubs  and  ri  ve  instructinns 
to  farmers  by  lectures  and  otherwise  of  matters  of  educational  value;  and 
by  persmal  visits  or  cirrespondence  pi\e  assistance  to  farmers  and  live- 
stock men  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  beef-cattle  wcrk. 


AUotmmt  (lump  fund). 


1918 


152,050 


1919 


t49,0St» 


1    . 


19,300 


S|600 


35,250 


19,300 


8,500 


39, 260 


SCS^SK 


277,580 


6,560 


308,680 


(^560 


15,300 


23,700 


1^800 


20,940 
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Summary  of  Principal  Acttvitieb  of  Bureau  op  Animal  Industry— Contd. 


Appropriations  and  activlf  tPH. 


Animal  husrandrt  investigations— Continued. 

Swint  inrrstiiatiort9 

Studies  of  the  effect  of  feed  on  the  (rroMth  and  qvBjjty  of  ho^  and  the  Veep- 
in?  quality  of  porV,  the  effect  of  feed  on  the  physiological  CDnditi'>ns  of  hoes, 
the  toxic  effect  of  cittonseed-meal  feeding,  and  the  methods  of  farm  oi7Tincr 
of  pork;  t )  stimulate  an  interest  in  swine  production:  to  teach  farm  children 
impr3ved  methods  of  raisin«',  fattening,  and  marVetin?  hops;  to  instill  in 
them,  while  voune,  a  love  of  animals  which  will  result  in  thefr  ta^-ing  more 
interest  in  life  noon  the  liarm:  and  to  furnish  them  at  the  same  time  with 
some  wir'<  which  will,  tn  a  practical  way,  ^ive  an  insight  into  the  business 
side  of  farm  life. 


Sheep  avd  poat  inve'i'oothvs 

InvestiTations  of  the  production  of  a  ran^e  tyre  of  sheen  from  stock  of 
Rambo-  lUet  blood;  the  ada^tabi'lty  of  Corrledale  sheep  to  we^em  ra'^ire 
conditions;  sti^dv  of  flock  manaTPment  and  problems  In  ra'^^e-sheep  breed- 
Inst;  studv  of  the  fa'^tors  coitroUi'^g  yields  of  lambs  and  the  rate  of  their 
erovth:  determination  for  the  main  tvres  of  a^ricultrral  co^dltio'^s  in  the 
larm  States  a'^d  for  irrigated  a'^d  dry-land  farming  areas  of  the  lines  uron 
which  sheep  raislnij  can  be  made  most  proltable,  and  dissemination  of  data 
as  to  the  Dro*lts  from  the  i^ractlcal  management  of  farm  flocks  in  New  Fng- 
land;  determination  of  the  most  economical  methods  of  breeding,  feedlne, 
and  manaTcment  of  milklnar  ^oats  for  infants'  and  invalids'  nse  and  in  com- 
mercial cheese  making;  determination  for  the  various  grades  of  wool  the 
lowest  shrinkage  due  to  natural  oil  that  Is  consistent  with  the  ma^lmt'm 
quantity  and  quality  of  wool;  to  learn  ho-v  far  the  presence  of  sMn  folds  a^d 
other  characters  are  associated  with  density  of  fleece  and  fineness  of  fiber;  to 
studv  the  relation  of  climate,  soil,  a*^d  feed,  and  also  a«:e  and  heredity,  as 
affecting  the  grovth  a^d  quality  of^wool  and  other  a'^imal  fibers  used  In  com- 
merce; to  acquaint  wool TTOwers  with  the  trade  requirements  and  the  variors 
Sades  of  wool;  and  to  inform  them  regarding  the  best  methods  of  preparing 
jeir  clip  for  market. 


Cert'fication  vf  pedigrees .* 

Determination  of  the  uurity  of  breeds  and  the  identity  of  horses,  dogs,  and 
cats  imported  for  breeding  purposes  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  397  of 
the  tarU  act  of  Oct.  3, 1913. 


Avimal  hvebandrv  erterelon  work 

To  enco'jrage  the  live-stock  industry  by  ed'7cation  and  demonstration, 
work  has  been  carried  along  the  lines  of  economy  of  production  through  the 
utilisation  of  wastes,  by-noroducts,  and  grazing  crons;  the  use  of  well-bred 
breeding  stock  and  their  proT)er  care,  feeding,  and  management.  Coo'-eratlve 
shipments  of  car  lots  of  fat  hogs  by  club  members  have  been  madetothe  State 
fairs,  where  they  contested  for  prizes  and  were  then  sold  to  packers.  The 
mo/ement  of  about  ISOjOOO  hirh-grade  breeding  con-s  from  Texas  to  the 
Sontheast  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  work  Is  being  closely  followed  tip. 
Sheep-extension  specialists  are  assisting  county  agents  under  cooperative 
arrangement  between  the  bureau  and  extension  denartments  in  varioi's 
States,  their  whole  time  being  devoted  to  conducting  demonstrations  of  field 
meetings  relating  to  sheep  raising  and  giving  individual  assistance  upon 
farms.  An  educational  exhibit  to  explain  the  best  method  of  raising  sheep 
Is  being  made  available  for  use  of  conntj''  agents  and  at  State  and  local  fairs 
and  association  meetings.  The  soeclalists  aid  in  the  formation  and  conduct 
of  bovs'  sheep  clubs.  Special  literature  has  been  published  and  supplied  to 
sneciallsts  and  to  State  extension  workers.  In  the  organization  of  boys'  and 
girls' DOjltry  clubs  the  agents  are  making  a  special  eTort  to  stimulate  pro-* 
duction  on  even  a  greater  scale  than  hereto'ore,  which  necessarily  involves 
considerable  work  with  the  parents  of  the  children  and  some  general  exten- 
sion work. 


Horse  and  mvle  investigations 

Study  of  problems  in  feeding,  breeding,  end  management  of  horses  ond 
mules,  with  particular  reference  to  their  use  as  farm  work  onlmr  Is-  in\  esti<T- 
tions  in  the  production  of  a  breed  of  horses  from  American  materir  1  suitable 
for  carriage  and  general  purposes:  to  breed  horses  under  New  1  n'^lr-nd  con- 
ditions, establishing  a  stud  and  using  horses  of  Monren  descent  as  the  fornda- 
llon:  and,  incidentally,  to  presersc  the  Morgan  tvpe  and  blood  lines; 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  horses  bred  on  Indian  reservations  by  proper 
selection  and  the  use  of  pure-bred  stallions. 


Eauip'ment  of  sheep  farm  at  Dubois,  Idaho 

Iiquipment  of  a  sheep  farm  on  Go\ernrocnt  propertv  in  Idaho,  for  con- 
ducting In .  estlgations  with  an  e.xperimenttl  flock  of  sheep  prcv  iously  main- 
tained on  a  private  range  near  Laramie,  Wyo, 


Allotment  (lump  fund)* 


$10,  goo 


23,140 


119,060 


45,020 


3,o:o 


07,800 


3,000 


64,800 


31,620 


12,280 


20,620 


8,000 
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Appropriations  and  activities. 


AMiMiL  nusBANDSY  iNy«9no\T[oifs— Continued. 

Furehaaeofhndttt  midleburv,  Vt 

■  The  purchase  of  hnd  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mortmn  Horse  Farm,  near 
Middleburv,  Vt.,  suitable  for  raising  feed  for  horses  and  sheep  and  for  pro* 
Tiding  additional  pasturage. 


Breeding  horses  for  mWtarv  vurpoies 

To  encoura^  the  breeding  of  horses  suitable  fat  military  purposes  in 
localities  whore  such  horses  are  the  most  proStablo  type  for  farm  use,  and  to 
encourage  In  general  better  horse-breeding  methods  among  farmers. 


Poultry  investigatioru 

Study  of  the  effect  of  rations,  the  inheritance  of  e??-production  and  other 
characteristir*s,  the  incubation  ofegra,  brooding,  and  the  effect  on  health  of 
fowls  and  on  fertility  of  eer^s  of  free  ran?e,  small  and  larc^e  vards,  and  various 
stvlps  of  houses:  study  of  the  effect  of  different  rations  on  the  heolth  of  breed- 
ing stosk,  c?^  production,  rate  of  crowth  of  voun?  stock,  and  fattening  for 
market:  to  impro  e  the  quality  of  the  different  breeds:  to  develop  and  im- 
proye  meat  qualities  and  the  meat-carrvin?  capacitv:  to  study  methods  of 
natural  and  artificial  incubation  and  breeding-  and  to  studv  the  eenerel 
manac^ment,  such  as  free  ran^e  confinement,  yarious  stvles  of  housin<;  and 
shelter,  methods  of  killinc;  and  dre&sin?  on  the  farm,  and  methods  for  the 
control  and  prevention  of  mort<«llty  In  turkeys:  studv  of  methods  of  rearing, 
feeding,  breedln?,  housin?,  killing,  dressin°[.  and  managing  pigeons:  studv 
of  the  cost  of  production  of  squabs,  and  possible  profits  to  bo  expected  in  this 
Industry:  tests  of  different  breeds  of  pi<3[eons  and  the  crosses  of  these  breeds 
to  determine  their  suitability  and  value  for  the  production  of  squabs,  and 
study  of  the  possible  improvement  in  prolificacy  of  sauab  breeders  in  breed- 
in?,  selection,  and  feedin?:  investi'nttion  of  the  problems  underl-ing  the 
breedinT,  Incubation,  and  feedln**  of  ostriches  in  the  United  States;  coopera- 
tion with  the  patholoTical  di>  ision  of  the  bureau  in  studying  the.  diseases 
and  climatic  conditions  affecting  them:  study  of  the  marketing  of  feathers, 
and  assistance  to  ostrich  breeders  in  the  preparation  of  their  product  for 
market:  to  stimulite  an  interest  in  poultry  among  farm  bo^•s  and  eirls:  to 
give  a  better  knowledge  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  poultry  industry: 
to  encourage  better  poultry  management  and  the  breeding  of  standard-bred 
poultrv:  and  to  show  how  increased  revenue  may  be  obtained  by  marketing 
a  flrst-cl3ss  uniform  product. 

Poultrv  husbttJidrv  exterudon  work 

To  study  conditions  surrounding  the  production  of  the  market  e-^g  from 
the  farm  to  the  country  store;  to  stimulate  an  interest  lu  poultry  amons 
farm  boys  and  girls  through  the  organization  of  poultry  clubs:  to  cive  a 
better  knowledeo  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  poultry  industrv;  to 
encourace  better  poultry  management  and  the  breeding  nf  standard-bred 
poultry;  to  standardize  poultry  and  poultry  products;  and  to  show  how 
Increased  revenue  may  oe  obtained  by  marketing  a  first-class  uniform 
product. 


Xnyestioations  of  animal  piseases. 


Allotment  (lamp  Umd)t 


Rabies  i  nvestigntions 

The  diagnosis  of  rabies  in  animals:  study  of  the  disease  to  find  the  causa- 
tive a'rent  and  to  be  able  to  grow  this  a?ent  by  laboratory  methods:  deter- 
mination of  the  sigmfloanco  of  Negri  bodies  In  relation  to  the  causation  of 
rabies. 

Glanders  investigations * 

To  establUh  the  extent  of  glanders  infections  amon?  the  horses  and  mules 
of  the  country,  ani  to  devise  a  method  of  vaccination  that  will  protect 
animals  from  Infection  with  glanders. 

Forage  voisoning  or  cerebrosjtinal  meningitis  of  horses 

Studies  havin?  in  view  the  determination  of  the  causative  accent  of  this 
disease  and  the  deylsinT  of  measures  for  its  prevention;  also  detection  and 
study  of  the  lesions  of  this  disease. 

Investigation  of  animal  tuberculosis 

Investigations  in  the  control  and  oradhation  of  tuberculosis  amon?  cattle, 
ho^s,  and  other  doTiestlc  animals  including  studios  of  the  mode  of  infection 
with  tubercle  bacilli  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  Is  disseminated,  meth- 
ods of  trodtment,  and  measures  necessary  to  prevent  its  transmission. 

Investigation  of  animal  abortion 

Studv  of  the  etiology  mode  of  transmission  and  practbable  means  of 
eradisatin?  the  disease;  devising  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  dlslnfe^t- 
in?  contaminatei  premises:  and  determination  of  the  presence  of  bacillus  in 
suspected  samples  of  market  milk,  as  well  as  in  hairless  pigs,  and  in  goats 
and  calves  affected  with  goiter. 


SI  A,  000 


22,840 


21,220 


137,840 


21,290 


24,160 


39,820 


134,600 

132,560 

2,600 

2,600 

600 

600 

2,100 

2,100 

10,050 


50,000 


9,330 


49,400 
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SimUARY  OF  Pbincifal  Activities  of  Bitrbau  of  Akimal- Industry — Ck>ntd. 


Appropriations  and  activities. 


Xhysstigatton  of  animal  DisBAsis—Contfvied. 

InveittigUionofswimofeoer 

Dctennlnation  of  the  nature,  cause,  and  prevention  of  the  so-called  swamp 
fever  of  horses,  and  development  of  an  accurate  method  of  laboratory  and 
clinical  diagnosis;  involves  a  general  study  of  the  so-called  fllterahle  or  ultra- 
visible  vlnises  and  new  methods  of  procedure  in  diagnostic  technique. 


Dioffiiosis  of  and  immunization  ogainM  anthrax 

E  "cpsrimen ts  having  in  view  the  di  Terentiation  between  an  thr ax  and  oth  er 
diseases  whlo"!  bear  resemblance  to  It  and  the  perfecting  of  mean^s  of  im- 
mani^satlon  against  the  disease  by  vaccination. 


Inrestigiiion  of  diseases  of  fowln 

Study  of  the  causes  and  devishig  satisractory  measures  of  treatment  of 
diseases  of  fowls. 


Allotment  (lump  fund). 


1918 


]l£i»ceUaneo»a  biolngical  experiments  and  investipUons 

Devnlnnment  of  methods  for  the  control  of  hemorrhagic  senticenria*  de- 
termination of  the  saocilc  nature  of  UseasesaTectinganin'alsattVe  yatioral 
Zo3lo;{cal  Par^,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  these  disoscs:  investi^tions 
of  market  milk  as  It  reaches  the  city  after  shipment  from  dairies  in  the 
CO  in  try,  for  l)to?tIan  of  )atholo?ica1coniitions!  and  miscellaneous  investi- 
gations of  animal  diseases  as  required  from  time  to  time. 

Index  cataloQue  and  mllecHon  of  vfirasites 

Maintenance  of  a  omprehensi'e  card  index  to  the  literature  of  animal 
para  ji,tes  and  a  collection  of  specimens  of  parasites  for  study  and  reference. 

Investigttion  of  roundworms  of  sheep 

Development  of  methods  for  the  control  and  eradication  of  these  parasites. 

Investigations  of  anthclmintlcn  and  (he  treatment  Of  live  stock  for  internal  parasites. 
Determination  of  the  relative  values  of  remedies  used  against  interral 
parasites,  and  development  of  methods  for  the  practical  treatment  of  live 
stock  to  destroy  or  remove  Internal  parasites. 

Investigation  of  parasitic  protozoaj  with  particular  reference  to  blackhead  in  tur- 
kevs 

Studios  of  the  character  and  life  history  of  these  parasites,  with  a  view  to 
their  eradication  and  control. 

Investigation  relative  to  the  treatment  and  cotUtoI  of  cattle  ticks,  mange  mites  f  and 

other  external  parasites 

Investigations  to  develop  the  most  effectual  methods  for  the  eradication 
and  control  of  external  parasites  of  animals. 

Miscellmeoiis  investigattovs  of  animal  parasites,  their  control  and  eradication... 
Investi^tions  to  develop  methods  for  the  control  and  eradication  of 
miscellaneous  animal  parasites. 

Oeveral  maintenance  ofBethesia  Experiment  Station 

Thisreoresents  overhead  charges  incidental  to  the  maintenance  and  upkeep 
of  the  bindings,  fences,  and  equipment  of  the  bireau  ccperiment  station  at 
Bethesda,  Md.,  together  with  the  cost  of  olanting  and  harvesting  crops  and 
other  ooerations  in  connection  with  running  the  farm,  which  items  can  not 
be  segregated  and  charged  against  specifio  investigational  projects. 

Breeiina  anifeeUnf  smiU  exusrifient  animals  for  di^exte  restirc^ 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  breed  and  have  available  an  abundant  supply 
of  small  ccperiment  animals  of  deflnite  known  history  for  the  various  In vesti- 

gtions  conducted  by  the  several  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
dustry.  * 

Inrestigations  of  stock  poisoning  by  plints 

Investigation  of  the  losses  of  stock  from  poisonous  plants  and  develop- 
ment of  methods  for  avoiding  such  losses. 

CONSTBUCTION  OK  BUILDINGS  AT  BETHESDA  AND  BeLTSVILLE,  MD 


The  current  year's  api^ropriation  is  alloted  as  follows:  To  the  animal-hus- 
bandry work  at  Beltsville  for  the  purpose  of  oonstructins:  an  Incubator 
laboratory  and  incubator  cellar,  41  by  41  by  30,  the  sum  of  $5, 000,  now  about 
60  per  cent  completed;  to  the  dairy  work  at  Beltsville  the  sum  of  S11,1(X)  for 
(1)  a  one-story  concrete  extension  of  the  west  wing  of  the  present  dairy  bam. 
37  by  \^j  $3,600,  about  75  per  cent  completed;  (2)  one  two-story  concrete  calf 
and  bull  bam,  30  by  IfK),  $3,6  K),  not  yet  started;  (3)  a  one-story  frame  com 
crib,  approximately  6,250  cubic  feet,  not  stfiui;ed,  $500;  (4)  one  two-story 
concrete  mule  barn,  with  feed  storage,  36  by  54,  $3,500,  about  10  per  cent 
completed;  to  the  experiment  station  at  Bethesda  the  sum  of  $",500  for  (1) 
a  reinforced  concrete  laboratory.  2  >  by  61  by  2J  feet.  $5,000,  not  started;  (2) 
ten  reinforced  concrete  animal  nnildinps,  14  bv  16  by  8  feet,  at  $2.'>0  each, 
$2,500,  not  started. 


$2^600 


1,000 


1,600 


7,980 


3,000 

9,260 
7,900 


2,600 

7,740 
2,540 
8,160 


4,900 


1919 


$2,600 


1,000 
/ 
1,600 

7,260 


3,000 

9,280 
7,900 


2,500 

7,740 
2,540 
8,160 


4,900 


10,960 


23,600 


10,950 
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StnCMART  OF  PRIKCIPAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  BlTRBAU  OF  AkIMAL  iNDirSTRT-^Goiltd. 


Appropriations  and  activities. 


IKVXSTIQATION  AND  ERADICATION-  OP  HOQ  CHOLERA 


Eradication  and  control  of  hog  cholera , 

Control'and  erac^ication  work  In  cooperation  ^ith  State  authorities  lerally 
charted  vith  the  invest!*  ation  an  suppression  of  infectious  and  oontadous 
diseases  of  live  stock  has  consisted  of  investif  al  ion  of  outl)reak8  of  hoir  cholera 
holcing  post-mortem  examinalicns,  diafno^incr  disease,  Fuper\islnR  the 
treatment  of  infected  and  exposed  herds,  assisting  in  establishinc  quaran- 
tme  and  in  enforcing  rules  and  regulations  poveminj;  the  movement  of  sick 
hogs,  securing  the  cleaninfi^  and  dlsenfectin?  of  farm  premises  and  local 
stock  yards;  establishint;  depots  or  perfecting  plans  for  the  supply  and  dis- 
tribution of  antihoR-cholera  serum  and  enoourat.lnir  uniform  methods  of 
treatment  and  charges  by  practicing  veterinarions;  to  carry  on  educational 
work,  in  cooperation  with  the  extension  divisions  of  airicultural  colleres, 
which  consists  Of  t  iving  instructions  and  dellvM-ing  lectures  on  the  subject 
of  hog  cholera  at  farmers'  meetings  and  movable  schools  to  county  acricul- 
tural  agents,  farmers,  and  others,  assembled  to  receive  needed  information 
of  this  character. 

Control  of  the  manufacture,  importation^  and  shipment  of  virus,  serum,  toxins, 
etc 

To  see  that  the  law,  regulations,  and  instnicticns  governin-;  the  prepara- 
tion, sale,  barter,  exchange,  shipment,  and  importation  of  viruses,  serums, 
toxins,  and  analogous  products  intended  for  use  in  the  treatment  of  domestic 
animals  are  proper  I  v  observed;  to  determine  whether  or  not  licenses  should 
be  issued  to  establishments  6n?a|[ed  in  the  preparation  of  viruses,  serums, 
toxins,  and  analogous  products,  and  inspcciion  of  methods  )f  preparation 
and  inspection  of  tests  for  purity  and  potency  oi  anti-hog  cholera  serum. 


Eradication  of  dourine, 


Inspection  of  all  horses  in  areas  where  doprine  is  known  to  exist  and  removal 
of  stallions  in  such  areas  from  the  open  ranre;  the  securing  of  blood  serum 
from  each  animal  and  its  subsequent  examination  in  the  bureau  labora- 
tory at  Washinr;ton;  slau'ifbter  of  all  mares  reacting  to  the  test,  and  slaughter 
or  castration  of  all  reacting  stallions. 


Meat  inspection. 


Purchase,  preparation,  and  distribution  of  brands  and  branding  ink 

To  provide  suitable  fluid  and  branding  appliances  fjr  marking  carcasses, 
parts  of  carcasses,  and  meat  and  meat-  food  products  inspected  under  the 
meat-inspection  act. 


Special  supervisory  inspection , 

To  see  tnat  the  law,  regulations,  and  instructions  governing  meat  inspec- 
tion are  properly  observed. 


Laboratory  inspection , 

To  ascertain  whether  meat  and  meat  food  products  prepared  in  official 
establishments  or  under  exemption  or  those  shipped  mterstate  by  fanners, 
as  well  as  imported  meats  and  meat  food  products,  are  properly  labeled, 
sound,  healthful,  wholesome,  and  otherwise  nt  for  human  food,  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  prohibited  substance  has  been  used  in  their  preparation 
or  in  and  about  the  establishment:  also  to  determine  whether  the  water  and 
ice  used  in  the  preparaticn  of  meat  food  products  are  potable. 


Antemortem  inspection  of  animals 

To  discover  animals  which  show  symptoms  of  or  are  suspected  of  being 
affected  with  any  di!«case  or  condition  which  woiUd  probably  cause  their 
condemnation  in  whole  or  in  part  when  slaughtered,  and  to  hold  such  animals 
apart  and  slaughter  them  separately  from  other  animals  so  as  to  insure  care- 
ful post-mortem  inspection  as  provided  in  the  regulations  governing  Federal 
meat  inspection. 


AUotment  (himp  fund). 


1018 


{ 


1413,100 
1 17,000 


Post-mortem  inspection  of  animals 

To  make  careiul  examination  and  inspection  of  the  carcasses  and  parts  of 
all  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats  slaughtered  at  official  establishments  to 
determine  the  presence  in  any  such  carcasses  or  parts  of  any  lesions  of  disease 
or  other  condition  which  might  render  the  meat  or  any  orran  unfit  for  food 
purposes;  and  to  condemn  and  to  cause  to  be  destroyed  for  food  purposes 
all  carcasses  or  parts  thereof  of  animals  found  on  final  inspection  to  be  unsound, 
uxihe&lthf  ul,  unwholesome,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  human  food. 

I  Balance  of  aprropriaticn  under  the  act  of  Feb.  23, 1914. 
« 121,000  expended  prior  to  July  1, 1917. 


48n,100 


225,800 


1910 


1446,900 


247,600 


173,240 


167,240 


s  09, 000 


97,800 


3,501,620 


9,500 


43,500 


90,000 


210,000 


3,477,200 


9,500 

43,500 
90,000 


210,000 


1,328,000 


1,328,000 
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SuuMABY  OF  Principal  AcnviriBs  op  Bubbau  of  Animal  Industry — Oontd. 


Appropriations  and  activities. 


Meat  inspection— Continued. 

SwDerviaUm  of  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  meats 

To  inspect  meat  and  meat  f  sod  products  prepared  within  and  brdught 
into  official  establishments  and  departments  thereof  to  see  that  no  imfit 
meat  or  product  is  used  in  the  various  processes  of  preparation,  pacVing, 
saltine,  Rmokin?,  cannine.  etc..  to  insure  proper  labeling,  and  to  see  that 
establishments  are  maintam^  m  a  sanitarv  condition,  that  the  workers  are 
clean  as  to  person  and  raiment,  and  that  deleterious  preservatives  or  ingre- 
dients are  not  used;  and  otherwise  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  meat- 
inspection  law  and  regulations. 

Inspection  of  puMie  markets 

To  provide  f  >r  the  interstate  transportation  or  export  from  public  marVets 
of  portions  of  inspected  and  pa^ed  meats  and  products  thereof  which,  when 
cut  or  otherwise  removed  from  a  marked  carcass,  part,  or  container,  do  not 
show  the  inspection  legend. 

Sttpervision  of  operations  conducted  under  certificates  of  exemption 

To  ascertain  whether  or  not  shippers  are  retail  butchers,  retail  dealers,  or 
Carmers,  and  therefire  entitled  to  exemption  under  the  meat -inspection 
law;  also  to  see  that  the  premises  in  which  animals  are  slaughtered  or  where 
meat  and  meat  f 3od  prodcuts  are  prepared  by  or  for  i>ersons  who  make  inter- 
state shipments  under  exemption  from  inspection  arc  maintained  in  a  sani- 
tary condition,  and  that  the  articles  so  shipped  are  sound,  healthful,  whole- 
some, and  fit  for  human  food. 

Examination  of  imported  meats  and  meal  food  products 

To  prevent  the  importation  of  meat  and  meat  food  products  of  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  and  goats  which  are  not  propcrlv  certified,  or  which  are  false  Iv 
labeled,  or  which  are  unsound,  unhealthful,  imwholcsome.  or  otherwise  unfit 
for  human  food,  or  which  contain  any  prohibited  dye,  chemical,  preserva- 
tive, or  other  harmful  ingredients. 

Field  overhead  J  and  miscellaneous 

To  co»er  the  overhead  charges,  such  as  details  of  inspectors  In  charee, 
super Usors,  clerks,  etc.,  at  the  meat-inspection  stations  throughout  the 
United  States:  also  minor  activities  not  included  under  other  projects  of 
this  group. 

Investigation  and  control  of  the  house  fly,  etc.,  in  inspected  establishments 

To  de  ise  pbns  for  the  control  and  eradication  of  the  house  flv  and  other 
insects  in  establishments  operating  under  Federal  meat  inspection. 

Bacteriological  investigations  of  meat  and  meat  food  product  s 

To  aid  inspectors  to  determine  the  proper  disposition  of  ouestionaHe  meat 
and  to  enable  packers  to  prevent  spoilage,  through  bacterial  investigations. 

Investigation  ofdumges  in  meats  during  preservation 

To  study  the  chan'res  which  take  place  in  meats  durin?  preservation  by 
various  methods,  with  particular  reference  to  the  cause  of  such  changes  and 
their  effect  upon  the  wnolesomeness  and  nutritive  value  of  the  product. 

Investioation  of  canned  meats , 

To  develop,  through  chemical  and  bacteriological  studies,  information 
concerning  the  effect  which  prolonged  storage  has  upon  canned  meats. 

Investigation  of  pathological  conditions  noted  during  meat  inspection 

The  investigation  of  any  abnormal,  unusual,  or  hitherto  unnoted  condi- 
tion of  interest,  directlv  or  indirectly,  from  the  meat-inspection  \iev^point, 
which  may  be  encountered  during  routine  Federe  1  meat  inspection.  Spec  ial 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  infectious  conditions  and  those  characterized  by 
malignancy. 

Investigation  of  trichinosis  and  measles,  and  other  zoological  investigations  relat- 
ing to  meat  inspection , 

To  impro  e  methods  of  meat  inspection  in  so  far  as  parasitic  diseases  of 

food  animals  are  concerned. 


Allotment  (lump  fund). 


1918 


11,574,120 


15,000 


12,000 


50,000 


145,500 


1019 


11,549,700 


15,000 


12,000 


50,000 


145,500 


3,500 


1,000 

1,000 

3,500 

3,500 

5,000 

5,000 
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1,000 

1,000 

10,000 

10,000 
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Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representati\te8, 

Tuesday^  Jammry  8^  1918, 

Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

STATEMENT  OF  UB.  LEON  U.  ESTABEOOK,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BTJEEATJ 
OF  CBOP  ESTIMATES,  UNITED  STATES  DEPABTMENT  OF  AOBI- 
CULTTJBE. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  next  take  up  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates, on  page  145.     Mr.  Estabrook  will  present  the  estimates. 

On  the  statutory  roll,  Mr.  Estabrook,  you  have  a  few  transfers. 
They  are  made  at  the  same  salary,  and  the  lump  sum  has  been  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  item  7  you  submit  an  increase  of  five  clerks  of 
class  1. 

Mr.  Estabrook.  That  is  due  to  the  very  great  increase  in  the  work 
of  the  bureau,  especially  since  the  declaration  of  war.  We  have  had 
an  unprecedented  number  of  calls  for  estimates  of  all  kinds — estimates 
from  our  field  agents  regarding  conditions  in  the  States  and  estimates 
from  the  Washington  office  on  all  sorts  of  things ;  the  world's  supply 
of  food,  acreage  planted,  and  crop  prospects ;  where  surpluses  are  to 
be  found ;  how  much  acreage  we  ought  to  plant  to  produce  what  is 
required,  and  so  on.  AVe  have  had  calls  from  our  own  department 
and  from  other  departments,  from  State  councils  of  defense,  State 
officials,  and  various  National,  State,  and  local  committees,  as  well 
as  private  correspondents  all  over  the  country.  This  has  added  to 
the  work  of  the  bureau  tremendously,  both  in  the  Washington  office 
and  in  the  field,  and  the  very  small  increase  in  clerical  force  asked  for 
is  barely  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  handle  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  take  up  your  general  expense  items. 
Item  17,  page  146,  for  salaries  and  employment  of  labor  in  the  city 
of  Washington  and  elsewhere.  You  have  an  actual  increase  there  of 
$2,500. 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Yes ;  we  ask  for  an  increase  of  $2,500  in  this  item 
because  we  have  found  in  the  past  two  years  that  it  was  necessary, 
under  the  clause  permitting  a  10  per  cent  increase  to  be  transferred 
from  other  funds,  to  transfer  the  additional  amount.  The  increase 
we  ask  for  at  this  time  is  necessary,  and  the  request  was  approved  by 
the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that,  gentlemen?  If  not,  take 
up  item  18,  "  Salaries,  travel,  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  em- 
ployees out  of  the  city  of  Washington  engaged  in  field  investigations," 
where  you  have  an  estimated  increase  of  $27,775. 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Those  increases  are  fully  explained  in  the  notes. 
An  increase  of  $9,000  is  requested  for  additional  traveling  expenses. 
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Our  crop  specialists  are  traveling  practically  all  the  time,  and 
whereas  $1,500  is  sufficient  for  a  State  field  agent"  who  travels  only 
within  the  State  and  for  only  about  three  weeks  out  of  the  four,  a 
crop  specialist  follows  the  crop  throughout  the  region  where  it  is 
grown,  travels  practically  30  days  each  month,  and  requires  about 
$1,000  more  to  cover  his  actual  expenses.  Otherwise  he  would  have 
to  remain  at  headquarters  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  we  would  not 
get  the  best  results  out  of  him. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  crop  specialist  do? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  They  estimate  acreage,  condition,  yield,  and  pro- 
duction of  particular  crops  as  a  whole,  without  regard  to  State  Imes. 
We  have  crop  specialists  for  rice,  cotton,  truck  crops,  and  fruit  crops — 
men  who  devote  their  entire  time  to  estimating  these  crops  in  the 
regions  of  their  growth. 

The  (Jhairman.  And  these  men  not  only  report  upon  the  condition 
of  the  crop,  but  also  supervise  the  local  men  engaged  ? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Yes.  Each  of  them  selects  the  best-informed  men 
in  trucking,  in  cotton,  rice,  or  tobacco  production,  or  in  fruit  grow- 
ing, who  agree  to  report  to  him  periodically  on  conditions  in  their 
neighborhoods.  They  are  all  the  time  organizing  this  force  of  vol- 
untary reporters,  observing  crops  and  interviewing  well-informed 
men,  and  necessarily  they  have  to  travel  throughout  me  region  where 
the  crops  are  grown. 

The  Chairman.  What  salaries  are  they  paid? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  Their  salaries  range  from  $1,608  in  the  case  of  a 
newly  appointed  crop  specialist  to  $2^00  in  the  case  of  an  experienced 
cotton-crop  specialist.  They  are,  as  I  say,  traveling  all  the  time,  and 
it  takes  $2,500  to  $3,000  to  keep  them  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
makes  a  daily  and  a  semimonthly  and  a  monthly  report  of  cotton- 
crop  statistics.  What  sort  of  work  is  done  by  your  specialist  that  is 
not  done  by  the  men  of  the  Census  Bureau? 

Mr.  Estabrook.  The  Census  Bureau  reports,  I  think,  every  two 
weeks,  or  once  a  month,  during  the  season,  on  cotton  ginned. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Oh,  they  make  half  a  dozen  different  reports. 

Mr.  Estabrook.  On  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Estabrook.  They  report  on  cotton  ginned,  cotton  seed  and 
cottonseed  oil,  the  supply  of  these  products  on  hand,  exports,  and 
imports.  They  have  agents  who  go  to  the  gins  where  cotton  is 
ginned  and  baled,  and  to  the  mills  where  the  cotton  seed  is  crushed, 
and  get  the  actual  figures  from  the  books.  They  do  not  estimate 
either  acreage  or  condition  of  the  growing  crop,  nor  do  they  attempt 
to  make  any  forecast  of  production.  Our  field  agents  and  our  cotton- 
crop  specialist  spend  their  entire  time  studying  the  acreage  and  con- 
dition of  the  crop  and  estimating  or  forecasting  what  the  yield  per 
acre  and  production  will  be.  The  bureau's  cotton-crop  specialist 
is  now  studying  the  question  of  varieties  and  the  particular  areas  in 
which  they  are  grown  throughout  the  United  States,  and  we  study 
the  proportion  of  the  total  crop  grown — that  is,  short  staple  as  com- 
pared to  long  staple,  which  is  a  very  important  item  during  this  war. 
That  is  all  information  which  the  Census  Bureau  can  not  and  does 
not  attempt  to  supply. 
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The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  your  note  on  page  147  you  have  an 
item  of  $600  included  in  this  $27,000  increase  for  cablegram  service 
from  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Bome,  estimated 
at  $50  a  month.    I  wish  you  would  tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
Rome,  as  you  know,  is  the  crop-reporting  service  for  the  world.  Each 
adhering  country  contributes  to  that  service  by  reporting  its  crops. 
The  crop  reports  all  go  to  Rome,  are  summarized,  and  the  results  are 
sent  out  all  over  the  world.  The  Institute  combines  them  into  one 
crop  report  and  cables  the  world  crop  estimates  back  to  the  con- 
tributing countries.  When  we  get  out  a  crop  report  on  the  8th  of 
the  month,  we  prepare  a  cablegram  to  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  and  other  countries  do  the  same  at  certain  specified 
dates.  As  soon  as  these  are  assembled  in  Rome,  the  Institute  cables 
us  the  world  report.  In  the  past  the  Institute  paid  the  cost  of  those 
cablegrams,  but  about  six  months  ago  we  had  a  notice  from  them  to 
the  effect  that  their  funds  were  short  and  that  the  cablegrams  would 
thereafter  have  to  be  discontinued  unless  we  paid  the  tolls.  We  felt 
that  the  United  States  wants  that  information,  needs  it,  and  that  we 
are  justified  in  paying  for  it.  So  we  have  been  paying  for  the  cable- 
grams out  of  our  funds. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  organization  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture?  I  know  in  a  general  way  what  it  is  and 
what  makes  it  up.  My  recollection  is  that  the  contributions  are  about 
$5,000  a  year  that  we  make.    Just  how  is  it  run  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  It  is  $5,000  or  $8,000 — I  have  forgotten  which. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  small  amount. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Part  of  that  amount  goes  to  the  salary  of  the 
American  delegate,  Mr.  Lubin,  who  is  really  the  founder  of  the  In- 
ternational Institute,  and  a  part  of  it  is  for  general  expenses  of  the 
Institute,  including  the  cost  of  these  cablegrams  and  the  cost  of  print- 
ing. Those  reports  are  printed  in  several  different  languages,  and 
a  part  of  the  fund  we  put  up  goes  to  the  expense  of  translating  and 
printing.  They  issue  monthly  bulletins  giving  world  statistics  of  all 
sorts,  such  as  acreage  planted,  conditions,  and  estimated  yield  and 
crop  production;  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  amount  harvested, 
stocks  on  hand,  the  statistics  of  imports  and  exports,  prices,  land  and 
ocean  freight  rates,  and  various  information  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  The  monthly  report  issued  bv  this  Institute  is 
more  than  a  report  on  crop  conditions.  It  is  really  a  discussion  of 
agricultural  economics,  legislation,  and  things  of  that  kind,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes.  They  have  various  divisions  and  series  of 
bulletins.  One  covers  diseases  and  insect  pests;  there  is  one  on  fer- 
tilizers; and  one  set  of  bulletins  covers  agricultural  legislation  in  all 
countries. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  often  wondered  if  you  could  very  well  sepa- 
rate the  real  purpose  of  this  Institute,  the  crop-reporting  feature, 
from  its  propaganda  purposes  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  It  seems  to  be  all  mixed  up.  They  attempt  to 
cover  the  whole  field. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  say  that  the  report  is  not  valuable.  It  is 
very  valuable.    I  read  it  myself. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  The  caolegram  that  we  get  is  simply  the  crop 
report.     They  are  similar  to  the  last  one  received  at  the  Department, 
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which  shows  the  wheat  production  of  the  world  last  year  to  l^e  85 
per  cent  of  what  it  was  the  year  before. 

The  Chair3ian.  Do  you  think  the  Institute  is  rendering  service 
commensurate  with  the  amount  of  money  whicli  this  Government 
contributes  to  it  ? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  as  many  countries  report  to  Rome  as  when 
the  Institute  paid  the  expenses  of  all  the  reports  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  I  think  they  go  on  reporting  just  the  same.  It  is 
a  question  whether  they  get  the  reports  back  from  Rome  without 

Saying  the  cost  of  the  cablegrams.  The  cost  of  our  cablegram  to 
lome  conveying  our  crop  report  to  the  institute  is  paid  out  of  this 
$8,000  that  the  United  States  puts  up  for  general  expenses. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  many  countries  in  the  world  are  there  in  this 
institute  or  society  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Mv  recollection  is  that  there  are  about  55. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Until  this  society  was  formed  could  you  ever  get 
an  estimate  of  what  the  wheat  crop  of  Russia  would  be?  In  other 
words,  is  not  this  society  directly  the  cause  of  giving  approximately 
the  wheat  supply  of  Russia  and  other  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  EsTABRooK.  Most  of  these  countries  had  some  sort  of  crop  re- 
porting system  before  the  formation  of  the  International  Institute, 
but  there  was  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  reporting  and  many  coun- 
tries had  very  imperfect  systems.  Such  statistics  as  we  had  from 
them  were  very  unsatisfactory.  The  United  States  has  the  best  crop- 
reporting  system  in  the  world.  The  institute  has  performed  a  good 
service  in  bringing  about  a  somewhat  better  uniformity  in  methods 
of  reporting.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  bureau  had  such  reports  as 
were  issued  by  foreign  Governments  and  continues  to  get  them  re- 
gardless of  the  institute. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  first  time  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  contributed  to  this  service  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  the  first  time  the  item  has  come 
up  at  all.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  paying  for  these  cablegrams  and 
getting  the  information  from  the  institute  immediately  for  the  use 
of  the  department,  which  isy  especially  imJ)ortant  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  or  foregoing  the  telegraphic  service  and  waiting 
several  weeks  or  months  for  the  printed  reports  to  reach  us  by  slow 
mail. 

The  Chairman.  Heretofore  that  has  been  paid  out  of  the  fund 
carried  in  another  bill  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Entirelv. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  fund  been  reduced,  or  have  the  expenses 
of  this  work  so  increased  that  we  can  not  get  this  amount  out  of  that 
fund  ? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  As  I  recall,  the  statement  by  the  institute  was 
simply  that  they  did  not  have  funds  available.  The  appropriations 
from  the  United  States  Government  have  not  been  reduced.  They 
are  the  same  as  formerly.  I  can  only  assume  that  the  expenses  of 
the  institute  have  increased  so  as  to  render  the  appropriation  insuf- 
ficient. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  They  are  trying  to  have  us  make  up  some  of 
the  deficits  of  other  countries? 
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Mr.  EsTABRooK.  To  that  extent  they  are  making  us  contribute  -an 
additional  amount. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  note  you  estimate  $4,000  for  adding  ma- 
chines for  23  field  agents. 

Mr.  EsTABROoK.  Our  field  agents  have  been  called  uj^on  for  infor- 
mation this  year  as  never  before  in  preparing  all  sorts  of  estimates. 
They  have  been  overwhelmed  with  work,  and  most  of  that  work,  of 
course,  is  statistical.  Every  bookkeeper  has  an  adding  machine.  It 
adds  very  greatly  to  his  efficiency  and  we  find  that  it  adds  very 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  these  field  agents.  If  they  can  sit  down 
and  make  a  machine  do  quickly  and  certainly  what  otherwise  they 
would  have  to  do  mentally,  a  much  slower  process,  it  adds  greatly 
to  their  efficiency  and  involves  less  chance  oi  error.  We  fell  that  it 
is  a  good  investment  to  give  our  field  men  and  our  office  force  every 
mechanical  appliance  available. 
Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  do  the  machines  cost  ? 
Mr.  EsTABRooK.  These  machines  cost  about  $175.  We  use  the  Dal- 
ton  adding  machine.  It  is  one  of  the  smaller  listing  and  adding 
machines,  but  very  accurate. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  It  is  also  easier  for  you  to  check  up 
the  work  of  the  agents  if  it  comes  in  in  that  form  ? 
Mr.  EsTABROOK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  an  item  of  $7,500  for  stationery. 
Mr.  EsTABRooK.  The  necessity  for  that  comes  about  from  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  our  field  work,  which  is  very  largely  carried  on 
by  correspondence.  We  have  doubled,  trebled,  and  quadrupled  the 
number  of  schedules  to  be  sent  out  and  the  number  of  envelopes,  and 
it  is  a  problem  for  the  bureau  to  get  enough  of  these  things  with  the 
money  we  have  available. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  an  item  of  $4,500  for  miscellaneous 
office  equipment,  emergency  travel,  renewal  of  old  equipment,  etc.,  in 
the  field  service. 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  As  the  work  in  the  field  has  grown,  and  it  has 
grown  tremendously,  it  has  been  necessary  to  give  these  field  agents 
filing  cases  in  which  to  keep  their  records ;  it  has  been  necessary  to 
give  them  typewritei-s  and  a  chair  and  a  desk;  and  we  have  given 
many  of  them  addressograph  machines  with  which  they  can  set  up 
the  addresses  of  their  500  to  1,000  selected  crop  reporters  in  the  State 
to  whom  they  send  these  schedules  monthly  or  of  tener.  It  does  away 
with  the  slow  process  of  doing  it  by  hand.  All  of  that  equipment 
costs  money  and  takes  room.  Formerly  the  field  agent  had  very  little, 
if  any,  equipment  besides  a  typewriter,  but  now  each  one  of  them  has 
to  maintain  an  office.  He  is  accumulating  statistical  records  of  the 
State.  He  is  getting  information  by  counties  and  keeping  it  as- 
sembled in  that  file.  It  takes  a  filing  case  to  keep  his  records  in  order 
and  accessible,  and  he  has  to  have  his  card  index  of  the  files,  and 
card-index  lists  of  all  these  people  he  comes  in  contact  with  over  the 
State  who  supply  him'  with  information. 

The  Chairman.  Any  question,  gentlemen?  Any  other  statement, 
Doctor? 

Mr.  EsTABROOK.  I  think  not,  except  to  repeat  that  the  small  in- 
creases provided  for  in  this  bill  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the 
bureau  to  cope  with  the  present  and  growing  public  demand  for  esti- 
mates of  crop  and  live-stock  production  in  this  country. 
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The  Chaibmax.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  I  find,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  International  Institute  of  Agriculture*  that  the  total 
appropriation  for  that  work  carried  by  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
bill  of  last  year  amounts  to  $16,600. 

Mr.  Andersok.  That  ought  to  pay  for  a  few  cablegrams. 

Thit  CnAiijpiAN.  It  seems  to  me  so. 

SrVM ART  OP  PRKOPAL  AcnVfTlES  OF  THE  BUBEAU  OT  CROP  ESIIMATES. 


ApiHoprJatioiis  and  activities. 


Allotment  (taaup  Urndf. 


ADMOnSTRAlIVR  EXPENSES. 


General  adminigiraUon 

Tfals  is  self^xplanatory  and  consists  erf  salaries  and  other  expenditures 
applicable  to  the  borean  as  a  whc4e. 

Cr&p  reporting  and  uHmaling 

(«)  Genoal  crops  and  live  stock. 

Out  of  this  allotment  are  paid  the  misoellaDeous  expenditmes  in- 
curred in  Washington  for  supplies,  temporary  labor,  etc..  involved  in 
the  o(^lection  of  figures  on  acreape,  condition,  farm  value,  stocks  on 
hand,  etc.,  of  general  crops  and  hve  stock.  From  this  allotment  also 
are  paid,  except  as  provided  in  other  appropriations,  the  cost  of  emer- 
gency inquiries  made  necessary  by  the  war.  The  most  important  devel- 
opment of  this  work  now  being  planned  has  in  view  reports  by  counties 
instead  of  by  States.  The  need  for  this  change  has  been  apparent  for 
some  time  and  becomes  necessary  now  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
Food  Administration  caUs  for  figures  in  that  form.  This  wiU  involve  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  to  be  performed  by  field 
aeents  and  in  Washington. 

(o)  Truck-«rop  investigations 

Under  this  project  the  department  endeavors  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  ra^d  changes  in  acreage,  condition,  and  lyroduction  of  various  com- 
merdal  truck  crops.  The  project  s  comparatively  new,  the  latest 
undertaking  being  the  weekly  publication  of  revised  figures,  involvii^ 
telegraphic  reports  from  the  commerdally  important  producing  sec- 
tions <H  the  country. 

(c)  Fruit-crop  investigatians 

This  is  a  new  project,  and  so  far  has  been  confined  to  apples.  The  pre- 
liminary w(»>k  consisted  of  establishing  large  lists  of  (vchardists  and;  so 
far  as  possible,  the  census  of  trees  of  bearii^  age.  As  soon  as  possible 
the  work  will  be  enlarged  to  include  peaches  and  other  important  fruit 
crops. 

Crop  recording  and  abstracting 

Tnis  prelect  embraces  the  bureau's  work  in  gathering  world-wide  statistics 
on  agriculture  and  making  the  necessary  trimslations  and  analyses  tor  use 
by  the  department  and  other  investigatcx's.  Bulletins  are  published  from 
tune  to  time  embodying  the  more  important  statistics  accumulated.  From 
90  to  100  pages  of  tables  showing  compuisons  over  long  x>eriods  of  years  of 
agricultural  exptnts  and  imports  and  production  are  prepared  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Yearbook  of  the  department.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for 
special  statements  which  can  be  prepared  only  from  the  material  which 
comes  to  this  division.  One  of  the  largest  libraries  of  agricultural  statistics 
in  the  world  is  maintained. 


Field  Investigations. 


This  appropriation  covers  the  expenditures  to  be  made  in  the  field  work 
under  the  same  projects  as  are  described  under  "Crop  reporting  and  esti- 
mating,'' administrative  expenses.  The  expenditures  cover  salaries,  travel, 
station  expenses,  and  the  necessary  envelopes  and  paper  for  the  very  large 
volume  ofmail  handled,  and  are  distributed  as  follows: 

fl)  General  crops  and  live  stock 

(2)  Truck-crop  mvestigations 

(3)  Fruit-crop  investigations 


1918 


S24,700 


2,722 


8,014 

(4,6») 


1919 


S24,2» 


2.500 


9,000 

(4,000) 


(2,320) 


(1,035) 


(3,000) 


(2,000) 


13,964 

1 
1 

1 

12,730 

175,872 

201,337 

1 

1 

i 

(139,511) 
(20,677) 
(15,684) 

(159,027) 
(25,400) 
(19,910) 

Library,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  next  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  is 
the  Library,  page  148.  There  is  no  change  in  that  at  all ;  the  same 
appropriation  is  carried.  I  presume  the  committee  does  not  care  to 
hear  the  librarian  on  that  proposition. 
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House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  - 
Thursday^  December  13^  1917, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Beese,  do  you  represent  the  Secretary's  office 
on  the  statutory  roll? 

Mr.  Reese.  On  the  statutory  roll. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  E.  M.  EEESE,  CHIEF  GLEEK,  UNITED  STATES 

DEFAETMENT  OF  AOEICULTUEE. 

The  Chairman.  Turn  to  page  8  of  the  Estimates,  Mr.  Reese. 

Mr.  Reese.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assume  that  the  committee  desires 
me  to  speak  only  as  to  changes  in  these  estimates,  unless  questions  are 
asked. 

The  Cit AIRMAN.  Yes;  I  think  you  had  better  speak  as  to  the 
changes  in  this  bill.  The  first  change  is  in  item  18,  on  page  8,  which 
provides  for  two  law  clerks  at  $2,750  each  (increase  of  one  by  trans- 
fer from  Weeks  Forestry  Act). 

Mr.  Reese.  That  is  the  proposed  transfer  of  one  law  clerk  at 
$2,750  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  without  a  reduction  in  the  fund 
from  which  he  is  now  paid.  This  is  a  man  who  has  been  doing  the 
law  work  under  the  Weeks  Forestry  Act.  That  is  a  special  appro- 
priation, and  no  reduction  can  be  made,  but,  as  stated  in  the  note, 
there  is  an  item  of  the  Agriculture  appropriation  bill  of  this  year 
which  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $25,000  from  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  the  Weeks  Forestry  Act  for  clerical  arvd  other  services 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  That  authorization  has  been  correspond- 
ingly reduced.  The  services  of  this  law  clerk  are  needed  to  help  out 
the  constantly  increasing  work  in  the  office  of  the  solicitor. 

Mr.  Ri  BEY.  You  mean  by  that,  that  of  that  $25,000  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  in  Washington,  the  sum  of  $2,750  will  not  be  used. 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  $25,000  provision  merely  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  that  amount  from  the  appropriation  made  by  the  Weeks 
Forestry  Act.  AVe  have  reduced  the  authorization,  but  we  can  not 
reduce  the  original  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  you  have  got  an  item  in  this 
bill  of  $100,000  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Weeks  matter. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  for  cooperative  fire  protection. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  is  out  of  the  other  fund. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  This  comes  out  of  the  original  Weeks  law  appix)- 
priation.  The  provision  in  question  simply  authorizes  the  expendi- 
ture of  $25,000  in  the  city  of  Washington  from  that  appropriation. 
It  does  not  carry  any  funds  in  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  for  use  in  the  city  of  AVashingtonf 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes.    We  had  to  get  specific  authority. 

Mr.  Reese.  That  is  found  on  page  10  of  the  Agriculture  appro- 
priation act  for  1918  as  printed. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  have  authority  to  spend  any  money  in 
Washington  for  clerical  purposes,  and  therefore  you  had  to  set  aside 
this  sum ;  that  was  done  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir.  This  transfer  will  authorize  spending  $2,750 
less  of  that  appropriation  for  administrative  expenses  in  Washing- 
ton ;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.     Take  up  the  next  item  on  page  9. 

Mr.  Reese.  Items  25,  26,  and  27,  I  think,  should  be  considered  to- 
gether. They  involve  the  transfer  from  a  statutory  roll  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Publications  of  six  assistant  editors,  one  at  $2,000,  four  at 
$1,800,  and  one  at  $1,600,  with  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Division  of 
Publications  correspondingly  reduced.  The  proposition  is  simply  to 
take  these  six  men  off  of  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Division  of  Publi- 
cations and  place  them  on  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Secretary's  Office, 
where  they  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Secretary  and 
.assistant  Secretaries. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  reason  for  that?  Is  it  a  new 
policy  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  It  is  in  line  with  the  Secretary's  policy  to  enhance  and 
increase  the  publication  activities  of  the  department. 

Mr.  RuBEj.  As  I  understand  it,  all  the  editorial  work  is  done  in 
the  Secretary's  office  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  assistant 
secretaries  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Practically  all  of  it  now. 

Mr.  Rubey.  And  you  want  to  put  these  assistants  in  there  so  that 
they  can  cooperate  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  now  detailed  to  thie 
Secretary's  office  under  the  authority  we  alread}^  have.  This  change 
simply  makes  the  details  permanent. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  take  up  your  next  item. 

Mr.  Reese.  Item  29,  on«  assistant  in  exhibits  (by  transfer  from 
lump  fund  for  extra  labor.  Secretary's  office),  $2,000.  The  Office  of 
Exhibits  has  been  called  on  recently  for  a  great  deal  of  work.  I  find 
that  in  September,  October,  November,  and  December  they  have 
been  called  on  to  make  exhibits  at  13  important  cities — Cleveland. 
New  York,  Dallas,  Columbus,  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  and  other 
places.  They  have  four  large  expositions  pending  and  authorized 
by  the  Secretary,  with  many  other  applications  on  file.  The  force 
of  the  office  consists  of  one  expert  on  exhibits,  one  assistant,  two 
clerks,  and  a  messenger  when  we  can  provide  one.  The  work  is 
growing  and  the  necessity  for  this  assistant  is  obvious.  One  man 
has  to  remain  in  Washington  to  direct  affairs,  while  the  other  goes 
out  to  supervise  the  actual  installation.  The  committee  will  notice 
that  this  is  a  transfer  to  the  statutory  roll  from  the  lump  fund,  with- 
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out  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  lump-fund  appropriation.  That 
lump  fund  is  $12,000,  although  it  formerly  stood  at  $14,000.  In  the 
act  for  1916  it  was  reduced  to  $12,000.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
committee  will  authorize  the  transfer  without  reduction  in  the  lump 
fund,  for  the  reason  that  that  lump  fund  is  used  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
in  the  mechanical  shops  when  extra  work  is  necessitated  and  occa- 
sionally ^o  employ  additional  temporary  watchmen  and  clerks.  It  is 
only  $12,000..  If  it  was  reduced  any  further  by  this  transfer,  I  do 
not  see  how  we  could  get  along. 

The  Chairman.  Just  briefly,  what  is  the  nature  of  these  exhibits? 

Mr.  Reese.  They  are  demonstrations  in  exhibit  form  of  all  lines 
of  the  department's  work.  Lately  they  have  been  devoted  largely 
to  food  conservation,  food  drying,  canning,  and  home  economics, 
but  we  also  make  exhibits  of  dairy  devices  and  largely  of  poultry 
devices.     Forestry  and  weather  problems  are  also  exhibited, 

Mr.  Doolitti.e'.  Is  there  any  duplication,  Mr.  Reese,  in  those 
demonstrations  and  the  demonstrations  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  or  anything  that  the  Food  Administration  may  advise? 

Mr.  Reese.  1  think  not.  We  are  working  in  very- close  cooperation 
Avith  the  Food  Administration. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  You  do  some  of  their  work  for  them? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  hardly  think  so. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  If  you  did  not  do  it,  then  they  would  have  to  do 
it  if  they  made  a  demonstration? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  do  not  think  they  could  do  it.  They  do  not  have 
the  material  and  we  have.  By  years  of  accumulation  we  have  all 
kinds  of  material  on  hand,  and  it  is  simply  a  question  of  keeping  it 
in  first-class  order  and  shifting  it  from  place  to  place. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Reese.  Item  32  involves  an  increase  of  one  clerk  by  transfer 
from  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  with  the  roll  of  that  board 
correspondingly  reduced.  This  is  a  clerk  who  has  been  on  detail  to 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  and  is  needed  there  permanently  to  help 
handle  the  vastly  increased  work  of  that  office. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  the  next. 

Mr.  Reese.  Item  33  is  a  net  increase  of  one  clerk  at  $1,600.  This 
also  is  a  clerk  now  detailed  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  and  needed 
there  for  the  same  reason  as  the  one  above.  The  work  in  the  Sec- 
retary's office  has  increased  so  greatly  that  it  can  not  be  kept  up  to 
date  without  additional  help. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Perhaps  it  would  help  to  dear  the  record  now  to 
say  that  in  all  these  transfers  to  the  statutory  roll  the  lump-fund 
rolls  have  been  correspondingly  reduced,  except  in  the  following 
cases,  all  of  which  occur  in  the  Secretary's  office :  One  is  the  assistant 
in  exhibits,  which  has  just  been  discussed;  two  under  the  Weeks  law 
appropriation;  and  two  under  the  Federal-aid  road  act  appropri- 
ation. The  appropriations  in  the  last  two  cases,  of  course,  could  not 
be  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  That  should  simplify  the  matter. 

Mr.  Reese.  That  is  set  forth  in  summary  form  on  page  10  of  these 
estimates. 

Mr.  Wason.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  understand  this.     It  savs 
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in  item  33  a  decrease  of  one  clerk  of  class  3  by  transfer  to  tlie  statu- 
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tory  roll  of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  and  just  above  that  you 
increase  the  number  of  clerks  of  class  4  by  transfer  of  one  from  statu- 
tory roll  of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board.  Is  there  a  shift  of 
clerks  there  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes;  there  is  a  decrease  of  one  clerk  of  class  8  by  trans- 
fer to  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  from  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary. • 

Mr.  Wason.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Reese.  It  is  a  shift  made  necessary  by  the  work  of  the  de- 
])artment.     As  I  recall  it,  that  was  an  accountant.        s, 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes;  it  was  an  accounting  clerk. 

Mr.  Reese.  An  accounting  clerk,  whose  services  were  needed  in 
the  Federal  Horticultural  Board.  Under  item  83  we  also  take  a 
clerk  from  the  Federal-aid  road  act  appropriation  and  one  from 
meat  inspection.  It  is  frequently  necessjiry  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  department  that  these  shifts  be  made,  transferring  a 
clerk  from  one  place  to  another. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  would  assume  that,  but  I  was  wondering  about  the 
particular  need  of  taking  one  from  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board 
and  putting  one  back. 

Mr.  Reese.  Because  of  the  different  qualifications  of  the  employees 
who  are  transferred.  A  man  whose  qualifications  are  better  for  one 
job  than  for  another  we  would  shift  from  one  branch  to  another  as 
the  needs  of  the  work  demanded. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  you  happen  to  reiueiiiber  the  names  of  the  two 
clerks  who  were  shifted  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Under  item  32,  Mr.  L.  V.  Woulfe. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  in  item  33,  do  you  remember  the  name  of  the 
clerk  transferred  to  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  That  was  Mr.  Henry  W.  Syfrig,  a  stenographer. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Reese. 

Mr.  Reese.  Item  M  involves  an  increase  of  one  clerk  at  $1,400  in 
lieu  of  two  clerks  at  $720.  We  can  not  fill  clerical  places  at  $720, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  people  will  not  accept  that  salary.  We  have 
two  small  places  at  $720  that  we  can  not  use.  We  can  use  a  $1,400 
man  and  can  get  somebody  to  take  the  place.  This  involves  a  net 
decrease  of  $40,  giving  us  one  more  clerk  at  $1,400  and  dropping 
two  at  $720  each. 

Mr.  Wilson.   That  is  what? 

Mr.  Reese.   That  is  item  34. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  clerks  on  the  Secr-etary's  roll  at  $720 
at  all  now  in  these  estimates? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  takes  them  all  out. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  35,  Mr.  Reese. 

Mr.  Reese.  Item  35  is  an  increase  of  four  clerks  by  transfers  from 
other  appropriations  which  have  been  correspondingly  reduced. 
These  clerks  are  needed  in  the  Secretary's  branch  and  are  actually  on 
detail  there  now.  This  is  the  usual  adjustment,  by  taking  clerks  w^ho 
have  had  to  be  detailed  to  the  Secretary's  office,  putting  them  on  the 
statutory  roll  of  the  Secretary's  office,  and  reducing  the  other  appro- 
priation accordingly. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  found  that  they  were  not  necessary  in  the 
other  line  of  work  ?  Does  not  that  follow  ?  You  simply  give  them 
the  same  kind  of  work  that  they  were  doing,  for  instance,  in  the 
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Bureau  of  Markets,  but  have  them  do  it  in  the  Secretary's  office  <     Is 
that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Reese.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  when  you  take  a  man  from 
the  Bureau  of  Markets,  for  instance,  and  transfer  him  to  the  Secre- 
tary's office  that  his  work  formerh^  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets  was 
unnecessary  work  at  all? 

Mr.  Reese.  Not  at  all  . 

The  Chairman.  You  simply  transfer  him,  with  the  same  character 
of  work,  to  a  different  place  in  the  department?     Is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Reese.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Are  these  clerks  under  the  civil  service? 

Mr.  Reese.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Those  clerks  m  the  $720  grade  were  not,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Reese,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  By  "  Secretary's  office  "  we  do  not  mean  the  imme- 
diate office  of  the  Secretary  alone.  The  Secretary's  office  includes 
many  branches,  such  as  the  immediate  office  of  the  Secretary,  the 
office  of  the  three  Assistant  Secretaries,  the  solicitor\s  office,  the  chief 
clerk's  office,  the  appointment  clerk's  office,  the  Office  of  Exhibits,  and 
otfter  branches.  It  does  not  mean  that  all  of  these  clerks  are  going 
into  the  immediate  office  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  the  next  item — item  4JL,  13  clerks  at  $900 
each  (increase  of  one  bj^  transfer  from  Federal-aid  roll  act/.  You 
have  already  explained  that  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And,  of  course,  the  Federal  ajul  road  act  ai)pro- 
j>riation  is  not  decreased,  because  it  is  an  approj^riation  in  another 
act. 

Mr.  Reese.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  next  one,  number  42,  two  clerks  at  $S40 
each  (increase  of  one  by  transfer  from  the  statutory  roll,  States 
Relations  Service). 

Mr,  Reese.  That  is  merely  a  transfer,  the  roll  of  the  States  Rela- 
tions Service  being  correspondingly  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  Xo.  43.  You  have  dropped  one  clerk  at  $720. 
You  have  explained  that? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  No.  44.  14  messengers  or  laborers  at  $840  each 
(decrease  of  one  by  change  to  electrician's  helper,  same  salary,  as 
below).  That  is  a  change  of  one  laborer  to  an  electrician's  helper 
at  the  same  salarv? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir.  The  employee  has  been  doing  the  work  as 
an  electrician's  helper  for  several  years.  The  Civil  Service  Coin- 
mi&sion  objects  to  his  being  carried  that  way,  and  we  request  the 
Committee  to  change  his  designation.  That  is  attended  to  further 
on,  in  item  number  72,  also.  This  number  44  is  merely  a  change  in 
designation  of  one  of  these  laborers  to  an  electrician's  helper  at  the 
same  salary. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  The  next  change  is  No.  48,  one  me- 
chanical assistant  at  $1,800  by  transfer  from  statutory  roll.  Bureau 
of  Markets. 
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Mr.  Keesk.  The  mechanical  assistant  is  the  next  man  to  the  me- 
chanical superintendent  in  charge  of  the  shops.  He  is  an  important 
and  very  useful  official.  He  has  been  placed  on  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets roll  and  detailed  to  the  Secretary's  ofti.ce.  This  is  to  make  the 
change  ])ermanent.  The  place  is  taken  away  from  the  Bureau  of 
3Iarkets  and  placed  on  the  Secretary's  roll. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  thev  take  anv  other  examination  when  they 
are  placed  on  the  Secretary's  roll  ^ 

Mr.  Reese.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HuTci£iNS0N.  In  other  words,  a  num  can  take  the  examination 
i'or  a  small  office  and  then  be  transferred  to  a  larger  one:  is  that  it^ 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  in  general,  that  is  true,  unless  the  (Qualifications 
lequired  are  very  special,  in  totally  different  line  of  work.  For  ex- 
am])le,  a  botanist  could  not  be  transferred  to  a  position  as  chemist 
without  taking  the  additional  examinaticm.  Where  the  line  of  work 
is  the  same,  he  can  be  changed  in  this  way. 

The  Chairman.  Number  49,  three  mechanial  assistants,  at  $1,500 
each,  in  lieu  of  one  mechanic,  $1,200,  as  below,  with  increase  of  $300; 
one  cabinet-shop  foreman,  $1,200,  as  below,  with  increase  of  $300; 
and  one  superintendent  of  shop,  $1,400,  as  below,  with  increase  of 
$100.  There  you  have  some  increases  in  salaries,  (live  us  a  little 
light  on  that.  -      / 

Ml-.  Reese.  From  this  i)oint  on  we  deal  with  what  might  be  called 
the  mechanical  force  of  the  department.  There  are  several  changes 
luid  increases  recoirmiended.  The  mechanical  shops  are  finding 
great  difficulty  in  retaining  their  experienced  men  at  the  present  low 
salaries.  The  salaries  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  these 
mechiinical  trades  are  lower' in  general  than  they  are  anywhere  else 
ill  similar  establishments  in  AVashington. 

We  have  had  two  mechanics  and  one  man  next  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  shops  who  have  been  directing  particular  lines  of  work. 
The  superintendent  of  shops  does  just  what  his  title  indicates.  One 
of  these  mechanics  directs  the  force  of  electricians,  and  the  other 
directs  the  force  of  plumbers.  They  are  head  men,  foremen  in  fact; 
yet  they  are  receiving  the  same  salary  as  some  of  the  men  working 
under  them.  This  is  a  proposition  to  place  these  men  who  are  in 
charge  of  three  important  lines  of  work  in  the  shop  on  the  same  basis 
as  mechanical  assistants  and  give  them  the  same  salary  of  $1,500  per 
annum  each.  The  increase  for  the  three  involves  a  total  increase  of 
only  $700.  It  will  be  difficult  to  retain  these  experienced  and  valuable 
men  unless  we  do  increase  them.  The  temptation  now"  to  leave  our 
service  and  go  to  other  branches  of  Government  work  or  to  outside 
".vork  at  higher  salaries  is  very  great  indeed.  I  have  been  told  that  one 
of  these  men  has  declined  a  $1,500  position  outside  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  and  is  now  considering  a  $1,800  proposition.  He 
is  a  man  who  has  been  with  us  9  or  10  years  and  knows  the  plant 
from  top  to  bottom,  is  very  valuable  to  us,  and  I  believe  if  he  can 
receive  this  small  increase  he  will  stay  with  us;  otherwise  we  will 
lose  him.  I  am  not  exaggerating  the  difficulty  of  securing  men  to 
take  the  place  of  these  three  mechanical  assistants  under  present  con- 
ditions. The  Civil  Service  Commission  can  hardly  furnish  us  any 
eligibles  at  all  in  the  skilled  mechanical  grades.  I  might  give  you 
the  experience  we  have  had  wnth  regard  to  carpenters.  Four  of  them 
resigned  during  1917  for  higher  pa3\     We  obtained  a  certification 
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from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  five  names,  and  all  declined. 
We  got  another  certification  of  three  names;  two  of  those  declined 
and  one  accepted.  The  one  who  accepted  was  an  elderly  man,  who 
worked  for  a  few  days  and  then  failed  to  report  for  duty.  I  heard 
this  morning  that  he  is  dead.  That  illustrates  the  difficulty.  We  lose 
our 'men,  we  get  certifications  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  the  men  certified  will  not  accept  the  places.  That  is  why  we  are 
so  keenly  interested  in  securing  for  these  three  competent  leaders  a 
slight  increase  in  salary. 

The  Chairman.  How  will  these  salaries  compare  with  the  salaries 
for  this  type  of  work  in  the  outside  world?  • 

Mr.  Reese.  Take  a  foreman  electrician,  for  example,  as  one  of 
these  men  is  a  foreman  electrician.  The  union  rate  of  pay  for  such 
a  man  is  $0  ))er  day,  which  will  run  about  $1,878  per  annum.  An- 
other of  these  men  is  a  foreman  plumber.  The  union  rate  is  the  same 
in  this  case — ^$0  per  day.  At  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
the  foreman  electrician  receives  $2,100:  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  $2,000:  the  man  at  the  Capitol  here  receives  $1,600;  and  so  it 
goes.  Foremen  plumbers'  wages  are  all  corresj)ondingly  higher  than 
ours.    If  you  care  for  the  figures,  I  have  them  here. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Compai'iHon  of  ratcx  of  imu  in  the  lU'inirtnivnt  nf  Afnirullurc  of  forcnian  ctcC' 
frirUiriH,  plumhers,  and  cdbinet makers,  wiiJt  ntf lanes  paid  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  (iorerument  and  trith  the  union  Menlr. 

Foreman  cab- 
inetmakers, 
carrenters, 
model  makers, 

pattern 
makers,  mill- 
men,  etc.  (per 
annum). 


Service. 


Foreman  of 

Foreman  of 

electricians, 

plumbers,  pipe 

elevator  ma- 

1 tters, tin- 

chinists, ele- 

smiths, sheet- 

vator  ccn- 

metal  workers, 

ductcrs,  ma- 

ani black- 

chinists, etc. 

smiths  (per 

(per  annum). 

annum). 

S2,10() 

$1,665 

2,000 

1,627 

1,600 

l,'500 

1,565 

1,400 

1,200 

l,s78 

1,878 

Biu-eau  of  En*Tavin^  and  Printing 

Oovemment  Printing  Office 2,000  1^627                   12,000 

Capitol 1,600  1,'500  ; 

District  of  Columbia 1,565   1,566 

Department  of  Acriculture 1,400  1,200                    1,200 

Union  rate  ($6  per  diem) I,s78  1,878                     1,878 

The  Chaikman.  Is  the  volume  of  work  in  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture as  great  as  the  volume  of  work  of  these  other  men^ 

Mr.  Rrese.  The  foreman  of  the  electrical  and  machine  shops  has 
38  men  under  him.  and  we  have  electric  bells,  electric  elevators,  elec- 
tric buzzers,  electric  lights,  telephones,  and  special  electrical  labora- 
tory apparatus  of  all  sorts  scattered  through  about  *2()  separate  build- 
ings, which  these  men  have  to  take  care  of. 

Mr.  ()vp:rmyer.  Of  course,  it  takes  up  all  of  their  time? 

Mr.  Rekse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hakkihon.  These  are  the  only  increases  in  the  e^stimates  and 
they  are  made  necessary  by  the  abnormal  industrial  situation. 

The  Chaikman.  Take  uj)  No.  50. 

Mr.  Reese.  One  engineer,  inci^ease  of  $200  submitted.  The  same 
argument  applies  in  his  case.  The  union  rate  for  a  chief  engineer  is 
$6.50  per  day,  which  will  amount  to  $2,872.50  per  annum.  In  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  a  corresponding  enginei»r  gets  $1,800.     In  the 
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Government  Printing  Office,  the  same  man  gets  $2,000;  in  the  Capi- 
tol, $1,800.  This  engineer  is  an  experienced  man  who  has  been  with 
US  for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  only  getting  $1,400,  and  for  the 
same  reasons  we  may  not  keep  him  if  we  do  not  give  him  a  little  more 
monev. 

Coinparisoti  of  xalatj/  fniiil  the  rhicf  enffiru'rr  in  thv  Dipartmrnt  of  Af/riculturc 
irith  Ihr  riitcH  of  pof/  in  itthcr  (Jorcrnnient  ilvimrtmcniH  and  with  the  union 
araW. 

Rate 
per  annum. 

Biirenu  of  KmjniviiiK  anil  Print  ins $1,800 

National    Museum 1,800 

(Jovernment    Printing   Office 2,000 

Capitol 1,800 

District  «)f  (%>lumbia 1,750 

Department  of  AKi'iculture 1,600 

Union  rate  (^G.oO  per  <llem) 2,373 

Note. — In  some  of  the  above  departments,  the  power  plants  are  considerably 
smaller  than  that  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Hew  long  has  this  engineer  been  in  the  service? 

Mr.  Reese.  Since  July  16,  1908. 

The  CuAiKMAN.  All  right.  Take  up  the  next,  item  51,  one  elec- 
trical engineer  and  draftsman,  increase  of  $200.  Is  that  the  same 
line  of  argument  ? 

Mr.  Keese,  That  is  the  same  line  of  argument,  exactlv.     In  the 
Xavy  Department  they  are  advertising  for  draftsmen  at  $6  per  diem. 
They  have  to  do  it  to  get  the  men.    At  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  similarly  rated  men  get  $1,602.56. 
.    The  Chairman.  All  right.    Take  up  items  54  and  55. 

Mr.  Reese.  Items  54  and  55  and  cettain  others  which  will  follow 
later  are  discussed  in  a  letter  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
signed,  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  recommending 
a  slight  change  in  these  estimates. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

'       Department  of  Agbici'ltuke, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
^Vashington,  December  13,  1911. 
Hon.  A.  F.  Lever, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  AffricuUure, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Lever:  In  the  estimates  for  this  departmeut  for  1919  as  siibinitted 
certain  minor  promotions  and  a  few  additional  places  inadvertently  were 
omitted.  I  request  that  they  now  be  included  and  considered  in  the  estimates. 
Items  54  and  55.  These  items  provide  for  one  fireman  at  $840  and  seven  at 
$720  per  annum,  or  eight  in  all.  It  is  desired  to  provide  for  nine  firemen  at  $840. 
An  additional  statutory  place  is  required  to  provide  for  a  fireman  now  car- 
ried on  the  extra  labor  roll.  These  men  work  eight  hours  per  day,  including 
Sundays  and  holidays.  Their  work  is  extremely  arduous,  and  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  retain  a  satisfied  working  force.  At  the  present  time  only  one  fire- 
man in  the  plant  has  been  in  the  department's  employ  for  more  than  a  year. 
The  changes  have  been  so  rapid,  owing  to  firemen  leaving  to  accept  positions  in  -' 
other  departments  at  higher  rates'  of  pay,  that  the  civil-service  list  has  been 
exhausted,  and  five  men  temporarily  are  now  filling  these  positions  pending 
certification. 

Item  57.  This  Item  provides  for  14  elevator  conductors  at  $720  each.  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  increasing  number  of  elevators  operated  by  the  de- 
partment, it  Is  recommended  that  two  elevator  conductors  at  $720  per  annum^ 
be  added.     There  are  22  electric  elevators  now  operated  by  the  department,. 
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one  of  which  is  operated  24  hours  a  day,  requiring  three  operators  for  this 
one  car. 

Items  78  and  79.  These  items  provide  one  plumber's  helper  at  $84()  and  two 
plumbers'  helpers  at  $720  each.  It  is  recommended  that  this  l>e  changed  to  four 
plumbers'  heli)ers  at  $840.  This  will  provide  for  promotion  of  two  plumbers' 
helpers  from  $720  to  $840,  and  one  new  place.  There  are  five  plumbers  in  the 
mechanical  shops  and  at  present  but  three  helpers.  An  additional  helper  is 
required  to  increase  the  working  efficiency  of  the  present  force. 

That  a  salary  of  $720  per  annum  is  too  low  Is  indicated  by  the  following 
facts:  One  helper  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  National  Museum  at  an 
increased  salary.  He  was  replaced  by  another  helper  who,  after  working  a 
short  time,  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  navy  yard  at  a  very  much  greater 
salary.  In  trying  to  fill  this  position  the  civil-service  list  was  exhausted  and 
authority  was  obtained  to  secure  a  helper  outside  of  the  register.  One  man 
was  employed,  but  after  serving  a  short  time  he  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
as  skilled  laborer  at  $840.    The  position  is  now  vacant. 

Items  94  and  96.  Item  94  provides  for  21  assistant  messengers,  messen^jcer 
boys,  or  laborers  at  $6(M)  each.  It  is  desired  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of 
four  laborers  from  $480  to  $600  each,  making  25  in  all  at  $600,  and  to  decrease 
the  number  of  laborers  or  messenger  boys  at  $480  (item  96)  from  23  to  19. 
These  laborers  are  coal  i)assers  in  the  central  power  plant  and.  like  the  firemen, 
are  required  to  work  eight  hours  a  day,  including  Sundays  and  holidays.  Their 
work  is  extremely  arduous,  and  a  salary  of  $480  per  annum  is  entirely  Inade- 
(luate.  There  have  been  several  resignations  from  this  force,  and  at  present 
there  are  two  vacancies  which  the  department  is  having  great  difficulty  in 
filling,  as  the  current  wage  of  laborers  is  in  excess  of  $480  i)er  annum. 

The  changes  in  the  estimates  recommended  are  indicated  in  the  attached 
table,  which  also  shows  the  net  increases  under  each  item  and  the  net  total 
increase. 

Very  respectfully. 

D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary. 

Tni'i-OHse. 

1.  Item  54:  1  fireman $840 

Item  55:  7  firemen,  at  $720  each 5,040 

$5,  880 

Change  to  9  firemen,  at  $840  each 7,560 

$1,680 

Promotion  of  7  from  $720  to  $840  each. 

One  new  place  at  $840. 

2.  Item  57:  14  elevator  conductors,  at  $720  each 10,080 

Change  to  16  elevator  conductors,  at  $720  each 11,520 

1.440 

Two  new  places  at  $720  each. 

3.  Item  78:  1  plumber's  helper $840 

Item  79:  2  plumber's  helpers,  at  $720  each 1,440 

2,280 

(^hange  to  4  plumber's  heii)ers,  at  $840  each 3,360 

1, 080 

Promotion  of  2  from  $720  to  $840  each. 
One  new  place  at  $840. 

4.  Item  94 :  21  assistant  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or  laborers, 

at  $600  each^ 12,600 

Change  to  25  assistant  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or  laborers, 

at  $600  each 15,000 

^  .  2,400 

Promotion  of  4  laborers  from  $480  to  $600  each. 

Gross  increase 6, 600 

5.  Item  96 :  23  laborers  or  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each 11, 040 

Change  to  19  laborers  or  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each 9, 120 

De<irease 1,020 

(See  preceding  note.) 

Net  increase *    4, 080 
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Mr.  Reesr.  Items  54  and  55  to^etlier  provide  for  eig:ht  firemen,  one 
Jit  $840  and  seven  at  $720.  We  would  like  to  have  that  changed  to 
nine  firemen  at  $840,  and  the  reason  is  the  same.  We  can  not  keep 
tlie  men.  Firemen  in  other  branches  of  ihe  service  get  as  high  as  the 
union  rate  of  $3.(>0  a  day,  or  $1,814  per  annuuL  The  Government 
Printing  Office  pays  $l,3i4  and  the  Caipitol  pays  $JK)0.  I  might  add 
that  only  one  fireman  has  been  in  the  department  more  than  a  year. 
All  the  others  have  left  to  accept  higher  pay  elsewhere.  The  civil- 
service  lists  have  been  exhausted  and  five  firemen  are  now  tem- 
j)orarily  employed  on  civil-service  authority  pending  certifier ti(m. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  drop  both  of  those  items  and  in- 
crease bv  one  the  number  of  firemen,  and  increase  their  salaries  to 
$900  i 

Mr.  Reese.  To  $840. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Take  up  the  next,  one  chief  elevator 
conductor,  by  transfer  from  lump  fund  for  warehouse  act.  Bureau 
of  Markets,  i]>840.     Has  the  lump  fund  been  reduced? 

Mr.  Refuse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  T  })resumed  it  had  from  the  statement  Mr.  Har- 
lison  made. 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes:  the  appropriation  has  been  corres})ondingly  re- 
duced. 

The  Chairman.  Xo.  57,  14  elevator  conductors  at  $720  each,  in- 
crease of  one  by  transfer  from  lump  fund  for  collecting  and  dis- 
tributing market  information.  Bureau  of  Markets.  There  is  really 
no  chanire  in  the  number  of  elevator  conductors  there  at  all. 

Mr.  Reese.  That  item  57  is  also  included  in  the  letter  from  tln^ 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  which  I  have  referred.  Instead  of  14 
at  $7*20  w^e  w^otdd  like  to  make  it  16  at  $720,  for  the  reason  that  we 
have  an  increased  number  of  elevators  to  take  care  of.  We  now  have 
22  electric  elevators  in  the  department  and  2  hydraulic  elevators,  ami 
in  one  case,  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  we  have  foimd  it  necessary  to 
run  an  elevator  all  night.  Some  of  their  people  work  from  4  o'clock 
to  11  and  other  from  midnight  to  morning.  That  is  an  eight-story 
building,  and  we  have  to  run  the  cars  to  accommodate  the  people. 
To  afford  these  men  any  relief  at  all  from  their  work  we  must  give 
them  some  annual  leave,  so  that  the  16  elevator  conductors,  with 
whom  we  desire  to  operate  22  cars,  does  not  look  to  be  an  excessive 
number.     We  hope  the  committee  will  see  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  "  One  superintendent  of  shops,  $1,400, 
changed  to  mechanical  assistant  at  $1,500."  as  above.  You  have 
explained  that  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  That  is  explained  above. 

The  Chairman.  Then  No.  61,  10  cabinetmakers  or  carpenters,  at 
$1,260  each,  in  lieu  of  3  cabinetmakers  or  carpenters,  at  $1,100  each, 
with  increase  of  $160  each,  and  7  cabinetmakers  or  carpenters,  at 
$1,020  each,  with  increase  of  $240  each. 

Mr.  Reese.  The  same  line  of  argument  applies  precisely.  Our 
experience  is  that  competent  men  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  not  paid  wasfes  or  salaries  comparable  to  those  paid  in  other 
branches  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Wason.  Does  that  mean  an  increase  in  vour  number? 

Mr.  Reese.  Not  in  the  number;  the  number  remains  the  same,  but 
we  are  requesting  a  small  increase  in  their  wages. 
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Mr.  Wasox.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  these  men  work? 

Mr.  Reese.  Seven  and  one-half.  It  the  committee  cares  for  com- 
parative figures  on  these  cabinetmakers  and  carpenters,  I  have  them 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Just  insert  that  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

Comparison  of  rat  cm  of  pay  in  the  Depart  incut  of  Agriculture  of  cabinet  makern 
and  carpenters  with  salari-es  paid  in  other  branches  of  the  Govemvinent  and 
irith  the  union  scale. 


Service. 


Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing... 

Navy  Yard 

Nati  nal  Museum 

Government  Printing  OflSce 

Capitol  and  grrimds 

District  of  Columbia  (cabinetmakers). 

Distri : t  r  f  Columbia  (carpenters) 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Umcnrate 


Rate. 


$4.40  per  diem 

13.60  to  i4.72  per  diem.. 

190  per  month 

55  ''ents  per  hour 

S4.50  to  $5.50  per  diem. 

$4.25  per  diem 

S2.50  to  15  per  diem 


S4  to  $5.50  per  diem. 


Annual  equivalent. 


From— 


SI,  151.  M 


1,408.50 


$782. 50 

900.00 

1,252.00 


To— 


$1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


,377.20 
,477.36 
,080.00 
,377.20 
,721.50 
,330.25 
,721.50 
,200.00 
,721.50 


Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  all  of  these  men  need  the 
increase  in  salary  in  order  to  live  properly. 

Mr.  Reese.  Not  the  slightest  in  the  world.  How  they  exist  with 
families  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  the  next. 

Mr.  Reese.  Nos.  62  and  63  are  precisely  along  the  same  lines.  The 
supporting  data  are  the  same  in  every  case.  Number  62  covers  cabi- 
netmakers at  one  rate  and  number  63  cabinetmakers  at  a  lower  rate. 
We  are  giving  them  all  a  small  increase,  as  clearly  set  out  in  the  esti- 
mates.   The  argument  is  the  same  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  many  of  these  increases  are  there  i 

Mr.  Reese.  Forty-nine,  all  in  the  mechanical  shops. 

Mr.  Wilson.  These  increases  all  seem  very  reasonable,  and  why  not 
pass  them  up  ?  There  is  no  opposition  to  them  in  the  Committee,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  are  all  set  out  in  the  statement  inserted  in  the 
record  at  the  beginning  of  these  hearings. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  it  is  just  taking  our  time  with  unimportant 
matters. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  only  a  few  more  items;  64,  65,  67,  and 
68  have  already  been  explained?  * 

Mr.  Reese.  All  these  increases  are  submitted  on  the  same  theory; 
and  all  are  shown  in  the  statement  Mr.  Harrison  has  prepared  for 
you.  I  will  insert  in  the  record  a  comparative  statement  of  the  rates 
of  pay  for  electricians  and  wiremen  in  other  Departments  of  the 
Government. 

(The* matter  referred  to  follows:) 
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t^^Q^iipiirison  of  ratea  of  futy  in  thv  Ih'iMrtnient  of  Afjriculturc  of  rUTtririauH 
ami  mij'emen  icith  HitUirien  imul  in  other  branches  of  the  Govrniment  an4- 
irith  the  nnian  scale. 


Service. 


Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

Navy  Yard 

Oovemment  Printinc^  Office 

State,  War,  and  Navy  Building. . . 

Capitol  and  Grounds 

District  of  Columbia 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Umon  rate 


Rate. 


14.48  to  S4.80  per  diem. 
$4.88  to  I3.S2  per  diem. 

$4 .80  per  diem 

Sl,200  per  annum 


13.50  to  14.50  per  diem. 
15  per  diem 


Annual  equivalent. 


From— 


81,402.24 
1,527.44 


1,28^00 
1,095.8» 

9oaoo 


To— 


81,502.40 
1,101.76 
1,502.40 

i,aoaoo 

1,440.00 
1,408.50 

i,2oaoo 

t,ffi5.00 


Mr.  Reese.  Nos.  70  and  71  are  placed  there  to  scjuare  uj)  the  ad- 
justment above. 

The  Chairman.  No.  72. 

Mr.  Reehe.  No.  7'2  is  the  same  thing,  and  the  same  argument  ap- 
plies. We  have  had  13  different  men  in  these  three  places  of  elec- 
trician's helpers  since  January  1,  1917,  and  have  twice  exhausted  the 
civil-service  lists. 

CompariHon  of  ratex  of  y>«//  in  thr  Depart tnvnt  of  Afjfirulturc  of  clevtrician's 
helpers  with  salarief*  paid  in  other  departments  of  the  Government  and  irith 
the  vnion  seale. 


\ 


>ervi(ie. 


Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing . 

Government  Printing  Office 

State,  War,  and  Navy  Bui!ding — 

District  of  Colnmbia 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Union  mtip 


Rate. 


Per  day 


12.69 
3.20 


Annual 
equivalent. 


3.00 

i'so' 


$841.97 

1,001.60 

840.00 

939.00 

720.00 

1,095.00 


The  Chairman.  You  explained  the  increase  of  one  electrician's 
helper  at  $840  under  item  44? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  explained  that  under  item  44.  The  same  argument 
precisely  applies,  of  course,  to  painters,  in  the  next  group  of  74  to  77. 

This  man  in  item  74  is  the  foreman  painter.  He  is  exceptionally 
ctHcient  and  receives  only  $20  per  annum  more  than  the  highest  paid 
])ainter  working  under  his  supervision.  Other  .departments  pay 
their  foremen  painter  as  follows : 

Per  annum. 

Biirenii  of  Engravliij;  and  l*i*intins $1,  252.  (K> 

(Toveruinent  Printing  Ottice  (inkraen) 1,377.20 

District  of  ('olumbia 1,  408.  50 

Oapitol 1,565.00 

*  The  rates  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  range  from  $900  to 
$1,020  per  annum.     The  union  rate  is  $6  per  day. 

Item  77  provides  an  increase  of  $180  for  each  of  five  plumbers  or 
steamfitters  at  $1,020  each,  or  $900  in  all.     I  will  include  in  the 
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record  a  comparative  statement  of  the  wages  paid  such  men  in  otlier 
branches  of  the  Government. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Comparison  of  rates  of  pay  in  the  Department  of  Auriculture  of  plumhers  anO 
pipe  fitters  with  salaries  paid  in  other  branches  of  the  Government  avfl 
wdth  the  union  scale.    ' 


Service. 


Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing . 

Navy  Yard* 

National  Museum 

Government  Printing  Office 

State,  War.  and  Navy  Building . . . 

Capitol  and  grounds 

District  of  Columbia. 


Rate. 


S4.48  per  diem 

$3.44  to  $4.40  per  diem . 

$1,200  per  annum 

60  cents  per  hour 

$1,000  per  annum 

$4.50  per  diem 

$4.75  pef  diem 


Department  of  Agriculture 

Union  rate $4 .50  to  $5  per  diem 


Annual  equivalent. 


From- 


$1,076.72 


1,408.50 


To- 


$1,402.24 
1,377.20 
1.200.00 
1,502.40 
1,000.00 
1,408.50 
1,486.75 
1.020.00 
1,565.00 


I  Have  been  increased,  so  that  the  present  rate  is  higher  than  that  given  above. 

The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  which  I  have  referred 
deals  with  items  78  and  79  also.  The  two  items  together  provide 
for  three  plumber's  helpers,  one  at  $840  and  two  at  $720.  What  we 
would  like  is  fdur  plumber's  helpers  at  $840.  We  have  five  plumbers 
and  three  helpers.  One  more  is  necessary,  and  the  same  argument 
for  the  increase  in  that  very  small  salary  applies  throughout.  We 
have  lost  one  good  plumber's  helper.  He  was  replaced  by  another 
who  in  turn  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  navy  yard  at  a  much 
larger  salary.  In  trying  to  fill  this  position  the  civil-service  list  was 
exhausted  and  authority  was  obtained  to  hire  a  helper  outside  of  the 
register.  One  was  hired  and  in  a  short  time  he  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  outside,  and  the  place  is  now  vacant. 

Item  80  provides  an  increase  of  $120  for  a  blacksmith.  The  same 
argument  applies  in  this  case  as  in  other  trades.  The  nites  of  pay 
for  blacksmiths  in  other  departments  follow: 

Comparison  of  salary  paid  to  blacksmith  in  the  Department  of  Ayrivulture 
with  rate  of  pay  in  other  departments  and  mith  the  union  aeale  {Septf^mber, 
J  9 17). 


Servire. 


Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 

Navy  Yard 

National  Museum 

Government  Printing  Office 

District  of  Columbia 

Department  o*  Agriculture 

Union  rate 


Hate. 


One  rate,  $i  per  diom 


Annual  equivalent. 
From—    '       To— 


$2.88  to  «4.48  per  diem $1,014.  40 

$3.28  to  HAS  per  diem 1,026. 64 

$80  per  month i 

55  cents  per  hour > 

$3  to  $5  per  diem 939.  (K) 


$1,402.24 
1.402.24 

960.00 
1.377.20 
1,721.50 

900.00 
:,252.00 


Item  81  pi'ovides  an  increase  of  $120  for  an  elevator  machinist, 
from  $900  to  $1,020.  A  special  examination  was  held  for  this  posi- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1916.     As  the  salary  was  low  few  names  were 
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secured.  The  man  appointed  in  1910  resigned  in  «Ianiiary,  1917,  to 
acqept  a  position  in  the  navy  yard  at  a  higher  sahiiy.  The  civil- 
service  list  in  January  contained  but  one  name.  This  man  declined, 
as  he  was  receiving  $1,200  per  annum  as  elevator  inspector  for  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Another  special  examination  was  held  in 
April  of  this  year  and  only  two  names  were  secured.  The  man  ap- 
pointed is  an  excellent  mechanic  and  can  not  be  held  long  at  present 
salary.  The  union  rate  is  $5  per  day  or  $1,565  per  annum.  The 
Capitol  is  paying  their  elevator  machinist  $1,800. 

The  Chairman.  In  item  82  you  have  a  new^  place  at  $1,100,  a  tinner 
or  sheet-metal  worker. 

Mr.  Reese.  Item  82  is  a  new  place.  The  one  tinner's  helper  we 
now  have  can  not  carry  on  all  the  work  of  this  kind  that  is  needed 
by  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  man  do? 

Mr.  Reese.  The  tinner  or  sheet-m^tal  worker  does  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  connection  with  model  making  and  also  in  connection  with 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  States  Relations  Service. 
Mr.  Gill  can  tell  you  more  about  that  than  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  us  a  general  statement. 

Mr.  Reese.  He  makes  models,  exhibit  material,  laboratory  appa- 
ratus, dryers  and  cookers  for  the  dietetic  work  of  the  States  Rela- 
tions Service,  and  experimental  models  for  all  branches  of  the  de- 
partment; in  fact,  all  kinds  of  sheet-metal  and  tin  work. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  him  named  right? 

Mr.  Reese.  What  would  you  suggest  changing  it  to,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  line 
of  work  performed  suggests  the  title  you  have  given  him. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  the  title  the  Civil  Service  Commission  car 
ries. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  / 

Mr.  Wason.  I  do  not  like  that  title  for  a  man  doing  that  work. 
Do  VQU,  Mr.  Lever? 

The  Chairman.  Xo;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Reese.  We  might  call  him  metal  worker. 

Mr.  Wason.  He  is  not  merely  a  metal  worker.  He  is  a  metal 
worker,  but  his  work  is  more  in  the  line  of  fancy  work. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  can  find  a  better  title  let  us  give  it  to  him. 
Take  up  your  next  item. 

Mr.  Reese.  Item  8G  calls  for  69  watchmen,  at  $720  each,  an  increase 
of  19,  all  by  transfer  from  other  rolls. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  actual  increase  in  the  inmiber  of 
watchmen  ?    Is  it  not  simply  an  increase  by  transfer  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  We  found  it  necessary  last  spring,  because  of  the  in- 
ternational situation,  to  increase  the  guard  on  all  department  build- 
ings. It  was  absolutely  essential.  We  had  an  inadequate  force. 
There  were  many  dooi-s  to  department  buildings  entirely  unguarded 
and  it  was  not  safe.  We  had  to  put  these  men  on.  This  is  a  propo- 
sition now  to  make  them  permanent — to  transfer  them  from  the  rolls 
on  which  they  have  been  carried  temporarily  to  the  Secreta^ry's  roll, 
with  the  usual  reduction  of  the  corresponding  appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  has  been  an  actual  increase  of  19  in 
vour  watchman  force? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes;  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 
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The  Chairman,  And  you  took  care  of  them  temporarily  through 
the  bureaus? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  watchman  force  is  concentrated  in  the  Sec- 
retary's office? 

.Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir;  except  in  the  Weather  Bureau  and  Forest 
Service,  it  is  all  directed  by  the  Secretary's  office. 

Mr.  Wason.  Do  they  work  seven  days  or  seven  nights  a  week? 

Mr.  Reese.  The  care  of  the  buildings  is  a  continuous  performance.. 
Tt  must  be  done  all  day  and  all  night.  This  force  works  every  day  in 
the  year,  and,  except  when  on  annual  or  sick  leave,  the  individual 
men  work  daily  or  nightly,  with  the  exception  of  two  Sundays  off 
each  month.    We  give  them  that  much. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  how  many  hours? 

Mr.  Reese.  The  relief  is  eight  hours.  They  are  divided  into  three 
reliefs 

Mr;  Wason.  And  they  get  $720? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir;  they  get  $720.  Just  at  present  they  are  get- 
ting $6  a  inonth  more,  under  the  10  per  cent  increase  law,  but  I 
should  like  to  see  every  one  of  them  raised  to  $960  a  year  if  it  were 
possible  to  do  it.  It  is  an  arduous,  fatiguing,  and  responsible  job. 
Those  men  save  our  buildings  repeatedly. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  are  all  colored  people,  I  assume? 

Mr.  Reese.  No;  the  majority  of  them  are  white. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is,  the  watchmen  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir.    We  have  a  few  colored  men. 

Mr.  Wason.  They  work  2,728  hours  a  year,  if  I  figure  it  right,  for 
$720. 

Mr.  Reese.  It  should  be  made  clear  that,  like  other  employees, 
they  get  the  30  days'  annual  leave.  In  some  cases  they  do  not  get 
it  all.    They  average,  I  should  say,  not  over  25  days'  leave  each. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  they  are  sick  they  set  30  days'  sick  leave. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  the  next.  No.  87,  three  mechanics,  at 
$1,200  each,  a  decrease  of  one  by  change  to  mechanical  assistant  at 
$1,500.     You  have  explained  that? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  have  explained  that.  That  is  the  adjustment  of  one 
of  the  items  already  discussed. 

The  Chairman.  Item  88  is  a  transfer  with  a  corresponding  re- 
duction. 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No.  90,  three  skilled  laborers,  at  $960  each,  in- 
crease of  one  in  lieu  of  one  skilled  laborer,  $840,  as  below,  with  in- 
crease of  $120. 

Mr.  Reese.  Exactly  the  same  argument  applies  in  that  case  as  in 
all  these  other  cases. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Take  up  the  next. 

Mr.  Reese.  No.  94  is  another  point  dealt  with  in  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  already  referred  to.  Consider  94  and  96 
together,  if  you  please.  The  proposition  is  to  take  four  of  the 
laborers,  under  item  96,  receiving  $480  each,  and  put  them  in  the- 
class  of  item  94  at  $600  each.  Those  men  are  coal  passers  and,  like 
the  firemen,  are  required  to  work  pretty  nearly  every  day  in  the 
year.    Of  course,  the  power  plant  has  to  be  kept  running  every  day 
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and  every  night,  and  the  work  is  arduous.  We  have  lost  men  and 
replaced  them  and  lost  them  and  replaced  them  again.  It  is  the 
same  story.  There  are  two  vacancies  in  that  force  now.  At  $480 
we  can  not  keep  them,  and  $480  is  really  a  very  low  salary  on  which 
to  support  existence  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Young.  Are  these  married  men,  some  of  them? 

Mr.  Reese.  Some  of  them.    These  $480  men,  of  course,  come  under 
the  10  per  cent  increase  provision. 
.    Mr.  Young.  And  they  work  all  day? 

Mr.  Reese.  Thev  work  eight  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Why  don't  you  pay  them  more  money? 

Mr.  Reese.  We  would  like  to. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  would  like  to  see  them  get  more. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  up  to  us. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Let  us  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  think  it  is  a  disgraceful  proposition. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  notice  further  down  that  you  pay  15  charwomen 
$240  a  year  each. 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir ;  but  they  work  only  a  few  hours  a  day  clean- 
ing the  buildings,  from  6  o'clock  to  9  or  9.30,  and  many  of  them  have 
an  opportunity  to  work  outside. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  less  than  a  dollar  a  day. 

Mr.  Reese.  You  can  not  go  too  far  in  raising  these  low-salaried 
positions  for  me,  I  assure  you. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  not  $480,  the  amount  paid  these  laborers  under 
item  96,  the  lowest  salary  paid  any  employee  in  your  department 
that  you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  With  the  exception  of  some  messenger  boys  who  get 
$30  a  month,  it  is. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  they  are  not  able-bodied  men. 

Mr.  Reese.  No;  they  are  not  able-bodied  men.  For  an  able-bodied 
man  doing  heavy  work,  $480  is  the  least  pay. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  salaries  in  the 
other  departments  for  men  doing  the  same  character  of  work? 

Mr.  Reese.  For  coal  passers,  the  union  rate  of  wages  is  $3  a  day. 
The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  pays  them  on  a  per  diem 
basis.  They  are  all  per  diem  men,  and  they  work  every  day  in  the 
year  in  preference,  so  as  to  get  more  money.  In  the  navy  yard, 
my  last  information  was  that  they  werie  paid  $2.32  a  day,  and  that 
has  probably  been  increased.  In  the  National  Museum  the  same 
class  of  service  is  paid  $600.  In  the  Government  Printing  Office 
they  get  $2  a  day,  and  so  it  goes. 

Mr.  DooLiiTLE.  Do  any  of  the  departments  pay  less  than  the  Agri- 
cultural Department? 

Mr.  Reese.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  although  I  understand  some  of 
them  pay  the  same.  All  of  the  departments  have  laborers  getting 
$40  a  month,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  would  like  to  know  in  item  96  if  these  23  laborers 
work  eight  hours  a  day,  and  how  many  days  a  week. 

Mr.  Reese.  Let  me  explain  that  this  total  of  23  includes  not  only 
laborers  but  certain  messenger  boys.  There  are  not  23  laborers  ac- 
tually doing  that  work. 

Mr.  Wason.  What  do  the  laborers  get  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  $40  a  month. 
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Mr.  Wason.  And  the  messenger  boys  the  same? 

Mr.  Bbese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  How  many  hours  do  the  laborers  work? 

Mr.  Beese.  Practically  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Wason.  And  how  many  days  a  week? 

Mr.  Keese.  Seven  days  a  week,  except  the  Sundays  that  they  are 
given  off. 

Mr.  Waso^.  Two  Sundays  a  month? 

Mr.  Seese.  Three  Sundays  a  month  now. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Can  you  separate  the  laborers  from  the  messengers? 

Mr.  Eeese.  Of  this  total  of  23,  12  are  unskilled  laborers  and  11 
are  messenger  boys.  The  four  unskilled  laborers  specifically  recom- 
mended for  promotion  are  coal  passers  employed  in  the  power  house, 
as  I  have  already  stated.  The  other  eight  are  mature  men  doing 
manual  labor  of  various  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  think  that  winds  up  everything  in  the  Secretary's 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions,  gentlemen?  If  not,  turn 
to  page  151,  and  we  will  take  up  the  rent  item.  Mr.  Beese  handles 
that. 

Miscellaneous  Expenses. 

Mr.  Beese.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  appropriation  for  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, on  page  150,  is  also  one  that  I  usually  handle. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  increase  there? 

Mr.  Eeese.  There  is  not.  but  if  the  committee  will  permit  me,  I 
wish  to  state  here  a  few  facts  with  regard  to  the  fuel  situation.  Last 
year,  under  the  contract  with  the  (General  Supphr  Conmiittee,  the 
department  got  its  coal  at  a  cost  of  $3.46  a  ton.  This  year  the  Gen- 
eral Supply  Committee  made  no  contract.  The  department  is  get- 
ting such  luel  as  it  can  through  the  fuel  administration  and  at  a 
total  cost  of  $5.93  a  ton.  That  results  in  an  increase  of  about  $18,325 
over  the  cost  of  fuel  last  year.  Congress  was  good  enough  in  the 
last  appropriation  bill  to  give  us  a  $15,000  increase  to  provide  for 
what  we  tnought  would  b^  a  sufficient  advance,  namely,  $2  a  ton. 
The  advance  is  $2.47  a  ton,  and  on  that  basis  we  shall  run  short  about 
$3,500  on  the  fuel  fund  this  year,  unless  we  are  extraordinarily  lucky. 
I  venture  to  lay  before  the  committee  the  possibility  of  considering 
an  increase  of  this  appropriation  of,  say,  $5,000  immediately  avail- 
able to  make  us  safe.  Oi  course,  the  central  power  plant  is  in  one 
way  the  heart  of  the  department.  If  it  stops  operation  we  are  down, 
and  no  man  can  forecast  what  the  fuel  situation  is  going  to  be  before 
the  war  is  over.  We  may  have  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  than  $5.93 
a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  consider  that,  Mr.  Beese. 

Mr.  Beese.  I  hope  the  committee  will  give  consideration  to  that. 
With  that  statement  I  have  nothing  else  to  add  regarding  the  item 
for  miscellaneous  expensea 

Bent  in  the  District  or  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  The  rent  item,  shown  on  page  161,  seems  to  carry 
an  increase  of  $15,000. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  May  I  ask  what  kind  of  coal  you  use  in  the 
power  plant?  * 

Mr.  Reese.  The  plant  is  built  and  adapted  to  use  New  River  coal, 
and  that  is  what  we  aim  to  get. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  that  bituminous  or  anthracite? 

Mr.  Reese.  Bituminous. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  pay  him? 

Mr.  Reese.  Five  dollars  and  ninety-three  cents  a  ton,  delivered, 
and  last  year  our  price  was  $3.46  a  ton,  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  Mr,  Reese. 

Mr.  Reese.  In  the  item  for  rent  of  buildings  an  increase  of  $15,000 
is  recjuested.     As  explained  in  the  note,  the  increase  is  desired  to 

Erovide  for  the  steady  growth  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture* 
•ast  year,  the  1st  of  July,  1916,  we  had  in  Washington  3,796  em- 
ployees. On  the  1st  of  July,  1917,  we  had  in  Washington  4,316  em- 
ployees, and,  though  I  have  not  the  figures  since  the  1st  of  July,  I 
know  that  there  has  been  an  addition  of  perhaps  350  or  400  em- 
ployees since  that  time.  The  department  is  crowded  in  almost  eveiy 
branch,  and  there  are  various  new  lines  of  work  which  must  be  un- 
dertaken. Particularly  important  is  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  such  as  the  food  survey  and  the  new  lines  of  work  that  were 
included  in  the  legislation  for  warehousing,  grain  standardization, 
and  so  forth.    The  department  has  done  its  best  to  expend  the  ap- 

f)ropriation  for  rent  as  economically  as  possible,  using  in  many  cases 
ow-priced  buildings  which  are  not  by  any  means  well  adapted  to 
our  purposes.  The  forecast,  so  far  as  any  one  can  see,  is  that  we  shall 
contmue  to  grow  for  some  time.  We  ought  to  have  a  little  more 
money  to  provide  the  additional  quarters  which  are  certain  to  be 
called  for.  I  have  made  an  estimate  of  $15,000,  which  I  really  think 
a  very  conservative  figure  for  the  purpose.  The  Bureau  of  Chemis- 
try is  a  large  and  growing  branch,  which  has  never  had  an  increase 
in  quarters  to  my  knowledge,  certainly  not  since  I  have  been  chief 
clerk.  It  needs  more  room.  The  States  Relations  Service,  adminis- 
tering among  other  things  the  Lever  Act,  is  a  verv  large  branch, 
and,  although  a  ffreat  part  of  its  work  is  in  the  field,  of  course  an 
increase  in  the  field  necessarily  means  an  increase  in  the  office  in 
Washington.  The  Federal  Horticultural  Board  also  needs  additional 
space.  All  our  present  buildings  are  crowded,  and  nothing  would 
give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  take  this  whole  committee,  or  any 
part  of  it,  around  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  see  the  condi- 
tions there.  We  ought  to  have  some  increase  now,  and  I  hope  the 
committee  will  give  the  recommendation  for  an  increase  of  $15,000* 
most  careful  and  favorable  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  space  in  mind  that  you  can  get? 

Mr.  Reese.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  had  the  experience  that  I  have  been: 
having,  you  will  have  a  time  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Reese.  We  will  have  a  time  to  get  it,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  might  rent  some  of  these  apartments  here. 

Mr.  Reese.  Since  I  began  last  spring  to  try  to  locate  additional 
space  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  I  have  had  offered  to  me 
one  church,  one  theater,  one  dance  hall,  two  hotels,  and  an  apartment 
house,  and  I  considered  every  one  of  them,  but,  as  it  happened,  none 
of  them  were  fit  for  our  purposes.    They  were  all  too  remote  or  other- 
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wise  unsuitable.  We  have,  however,  succeded  in  securing  some  fairly 
good  office  space  at  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  Do  you  make  those  leases  for  a  term  of  years? 

Mr.  Reese.  One  year ;  that  is  all  we  can  do. 

Mr.  RuBET.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  do  you  not  have  trouble  in  re- 
lenting them  at  the  same  figure? 

Mr.  Reese.  We  put  in  the  lease  contract  a  proviso  that  we  shall 
have  the  option  of  rental  for  four  years  longer. 

Mr.  Wason.  Oh  the  same  terms? 

Mr.  Reese.  On  the  same  terms,  precisely. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  say  for  four  years  longer.  Then  you  lease  them 
for  a  term  of  five  years? 

Mr.  Reese.  No.  We  have  merely  the  option  of  renewal.  That  is 
all  we  can  do  under  the  law. 

The  committee  will  notice  in  this  paragraph  the  proposed  omission 
of  the  language  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  joint;  committee 
to  look  into  the  housing  conditions  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  suppose  I  need  say  nothing  on  that  point.  The  committee 
is  aware  that  there  is  a  great  {)ublic  building  commission  operating 
along  that  line  for  the  whole  Government  and  it  is  expected  to  make 
its  report  not  later  than  the  1st  of  January.  It  includes,  of  course, 
the  housing  conditions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  along  with 
the  other  departments. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  on  the  rent  item? 

Mr.  Reese.  I  have  nothing  further  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  questions,  we  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you,  Mr.  Reese. 

House  of  Representatives, 

CoMMrPTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE, 

Friday^  Decernher  H^  1917, 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  A.  F.  Lever  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Office  of  Farm  Management. 

The  Chairman.  Turn  to  page  17  of  the  Book  of  Estimates,  and  we 
will  take  up  the  Office  of  Farm  Management.  Mr.  Thomson,  I 
understand,  is  present  and  will  present  to  us  the  estimates  for  that 

office. 

* 

STATEMENT  OF  lEE.  E.  H.  THOMSON,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF,  OFFICE 
OF  FABM  MANAGEMENT,  UNITED  STATES  DEFABTMENT  OF 
AOBICTJLTTTBE. 

Mr.  Thomson.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  increases  are  requested  in  the 
estimates  for  this  year,  and  there  are  only  two  changes  .that  I.  wish 
to  call  to  your  attention,  as  printed  in  the  Book  of  Estimates.  On 
page  18,  item  10, "  one  clerk  or  photographer,"  we  would  suggest  that 
that  be  changed  to  "  one  clerk  or  draftsman  " ;  that  the  word  "  pho- 
tographer "  te  changed  to  "  draftsman." 

The  Chairman,   i  ou  sug^st  a  change  in  the  title  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  A  change  m  the  title. 

The  Chairman.  Just  make  it "  one  clerk  "! 
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Mr.  Thomson.  "  One  clerk  or  draftsman."  Then,  in  item  14,  same 
page,  we  would  suggest  in  place  of  "  three  clerks  or  map  tracers,  at 
$720  each,"  "two  clerks,  at  $1,080  each."  That  adjustment  will  not 
change  the  total  amount;  it  involves  no  increase.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  it  is  very  difficult — in  fact,  next  to  impossible — to  secure 
clerical  employees  at  $720,  and  for  the  good  of  the  service  we  believe 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  two  clerks  at  $1,080  each  than  three 
at  the  lower  salary,  even  if  we  could  get  the  latter,  and  that  this 
readjustment  will  better  meet  the  needs  of  our  work. 

These  changes  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  a  letter  containing  his  recommendfations  has  been  prepared,  and 
I  will  have  it  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  H,  1917. 
Hon.  A.  F.  Leveb, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Me.  Leveb:  In  conectlon  with  the  estimates  of  the  Office  of  Farm 
Management  for  next  year,  I  desire  to  suggest  that  fhe  following  additional 
changes  In  the  statutory  roll  be  made : 

On  page  18  of  the  committee  print  of  the  estimates,  item  10,  change  "one 
derk  or  photogi*apher  at  $1,020 "  to  "  one-  clerk  or  draftsman  *'  at  the  same 
salary.  This  change  is  suggested  for  the  reason  that  the  services  of  a  drafts- 
man are  in  greater  demand  at  the  present  time  than  those  of  a  photographer. 

In  item  14,  on  the  same  page,  change  "  three  clerks  or  map  tracers,  at  $720 
each,"  to  "  two  clerks,  at  $1,080  each,"  and  then  combine  item  14  with  item  9, 
so  that  the  latter  will  read  "four  clerks,  at  $1,080  each."  This  adjustment 
will  involve  no  increase  in  the  total  appropriation  and  Is  recommended  in  view 
of  the  inability  to  secure  competent  clerical  help  at  $720.  If  the  two  additional 
places  at  $1,080  are  allowed  by  the  committee  it  is  proposed  to  fill  them  by 
original  appointments.  ^ 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  item  9,  two  clerks  at  $1,080  each,  in- 
creases of  one  in  lieu  of  one  lantern-slide  colorist  $720  and  one  laborer 
$360,  dropped  ?  You  drop  two  low-grade  men  and  replace  them  with 
one  at  $1,080  ?. 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes ;  we  change  the  item  by  dropping  one  at  $720 
and  one  at  $360  and  adding  one  at  $1,080,  making  the  item  two  each 
instead  of  one  at  $1,080.  This  change  will  involve  no  increase  in 
the  total  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  that  on  the  theory  that  you  can  not 
get  clerks  to  accept  these  low-grade  places? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  in  the  statutory  roll  that 
needs  discussion? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Nothing  else. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  these  transfers  that  you  have  made  are  at 
the  same  salaries  and  the  lump  fund  is  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  The  lump  fund  is  reduced  accordingly. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  gentlemen?  If  not,  we  will  take 
up  very  briefly  your  item  29.  There  seems  to  be  an  apparent  in- 
crease of  $15,000  due  to  transfers,  but  there  is  really  no  change  in 
that  lump- fund  appropriation? 

Mr.  Thomson.  No  change. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Thomson,  have  you  anything  out  of  the  way 
to  report  as  to  your  work  during  the  year? 
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Mr.  Thomson.  To  state  it  very  briefly,  Mr.  Lever,  I  would  say 
that,  with  the  very  abnormal  conditions  on  account  of  the  war,  our 
office  has  been  called  upon  to  rearrange  its  activities  somewhat,  and, 
as  Tve  see  the  problem  now,  it  is  to  help  the  farmer  to  carry  on  a 
bigger  business,  grow  larger  and  better  crops,  and  keep  as  much  or 
more  live  stock,  and  all  with  decreased  facilities.  He  has  less  help 
at  hand,  less  equipment,  less  fertilizer  materials,  and  a  great  many 
other  restrictions,  and  yet  he  is  called  upon  to  do  more.  To  sum  up 
the  situation,  we  might  say  that  we  aim  to  help  the  farmer  to  make 
himself  and  his  business  more  efficient  by  suggesting  better  business 
methods  and  the  more  efficient  use  of  teams  and  laboi^,  all  tending 
toward  greater  farm  efficiency.  We  have  given  increased  attention 
to  this  phase  of  the  work,  dropping  all  of  those  lines  of  activity — I 
will  not  say  dropping,  but  rather  deferring  them — which  are  not  ab- 
solutely essential  at  this  crisis.    That,  in  a  measure,  sums  up  our 

activities. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  question. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  DooMTTLE.  Does  the  question  of  the  efficiency  of  farm  tractors 
as  compared  with  teams  of  horses  come  under  your  supervision  or 
inspection  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes;  we  have  been  keeping  very  close  watch  on 

that  question. 

Mr.  DooiiiTTUB.  Have  you  reached  a  conclusion  as  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  substituting  tractors  for  horses  in  general  farm  work  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  I  would  not  say  in  general.  The  answer  depends 
entirely  upon  the  particular  farm  and  farmer  concerned.  A  tractor 
may  be  a  very  good  investment  on  one  farm  where  there  is  a  sufficient 
acreage  of  crops,  where  the  help  is  scarce,  and  where  conditions  are 
suitable  for  its  use. 

Mr.  Doouttm;.  Have  you  reached  a  conclusion  as  to  how  much 
acreage  there  must  be  before  a  tractor  would  be  preferable  to  horse- 
drawn  machinery? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Again  I  believe  that  depends  entirely  upon  the 
variations  of  labor  and  more  particularly  upon  the  type  of  farming 
followed.  If  there  is  a  great  deal  of  plowing  or  tillage  work  to  be 
carried  on,  the  tractor  might  be  used  to  great  advantage  on  one  160- 
acre  farm,  whereas  on  another  160-acre  farm  it  might  not  pay  at  all. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  As  to  farm  labor,  is  not  that  almost  extinct?  I 
refer  now  to  the  hired  man  on  the  farm  that  we  used  to  hear  so  much 
about? 

Mr.  Thomson.  The  farm-labor  problem  is  serious.  I  would  not 
say  it  is  acute.  We  are  in  pretty  close  touch  with  the  situation  *in 
every  State.  The  greatest  shortage  in  farm  labor  is  with  reference  to 
the  experienced  farm  workman — not  the  unskilled  farm  laborers,  not 
the  help  that  can  be  taken  out  to  harvest  a  particular  crop. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  You  mean  from  the  towns  and  cities? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  much  good,  are 
they — these  fellows  that  come  from  the  cities  and  go  right  out  on  the 
farm  for  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks? 

Mr.  Thomson.  No  ;  not  without  a  little  bit  of  training  and  experi- 
ence. They  are  not  satisfactory,  as  a  general  rule,  but  the  farmer 
is  more  willing  to  put  up  with  inexperienced  help  than  formerly, 
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and  I  think  the  situation  is  going  along  all  right  in  that  respect. 
But  the  regular  hired  men  and  the  fanners'  sons  who  have  been  on 
the  farms  3G5  davs  in  the  year — ^the  real  farm  workers — ^where  one  of 
those  leaves  the  farm,  then  that  causes  a  serious  question  to  that  par- 
ticular farmer,  and  that  seems  to  be  where  the  greatest  concern  is 
being  felt.  ' 

Mr.  Lesher.  Up  in  our  section  we  go  into  the  commercial  estab- 
lishments and  ask  the  managers  to  lay  off  such  of  their  men  as  have 
had  experience  in  farming  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  these  men 
have  been  going  out  to  help  the  farmers.    It  is  a  great  helj)  just  to 

?[et  the  men  working  in  these  shops  who  have  had  experience  in 
arming.    I  had  them  for  three  weeks  in  harvest  and  in  corn-husk- 
ing time,  and  they  seemed  to  be  very  willing  and  ready  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  paid  them  the  same  amount  that  they  were  re- 
ceiving in  the  shops? 

Mr.  Lesher.  Practically  so,  but  not  altogether,  because  these  men 
who  have  been  working  in  the  towns  are  very  glad  to  get  out  on  the 
farms  for  a  short  time.  They  consider  it  a  vacation.  You  can  get 
very  good  men  in  that  way,  and  they  have  been  helping  us  out  won- 
derfully. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  you  care  to  discuss  under  this 
item  what  you  have  been  doing  under  the  other  act,  the  emergency 
act? 

Mr.  Thomson.  The  only  work  we  have  been  doing  with  the  funds 
from  that  act  has  been  addressed  to  this  farm-help  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  we  had  better  defer  discussion  of  that,  be- 
cause I  understand  the  Secretary's  policy  is  to  estimate  in  a  separate 
bill. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir;  that  will  be  presented  separately.  These 
estimates  represent  undertakings  which  ought  to  be  carried  on  irre- 
spective of  whether  or  not  we  are  at  war. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  we  had  better  keep  that  separate. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  January  or  February  we  will  know  more  defi- 
nitely what  our  needs  for  the  emergency  activities  will  be  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further,  gentlemen?  Mr.  Thomson,  is 
there  anything  further  you  desire  to  say? 

Mr.  Thomson.  I  believe  not.  The  field  has  been  pretty  well  cov- 
ered in  other  vears,  and,  as  I  say,  ;we  have  just  redirected  our  activi- 
ties to  meet  the  present-day  needs. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  desire  to  elaborate  your  statement,  Mr. 
Thomson,  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  I  think  the  committee  would 
be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  it,  discussing  a  little  bit  more  in  detail 
the  lines  of  activities  that  you  have  been  pursuing  in  the  last  year 
and  which  you  hope  to  pursue  in  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  DooLrrTLE..In  correcting  the  notes? 

The  Chairman.  In  correcting  the  notes. 

Mr.  Thomson.  I  will  do  that  in  correcting  my  notes. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  make  it  very  long.  AH  right,  thank 
you. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Summary  of  the  Principal  Activities  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management. 

The  activities  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  deal  almost  entirely  with  the 
farm  from  a  business  stundi^oint.     On  account  of  the  very  abnormal  conditions 
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arising  out  of  the  present  emergency  much  of  the  work  of  the  office  has  been  re- 
directed along  lines  to  meet  the  situation  in  so  far  as  possible.  The  farmer  has 
been  called  upon  to  use  every  resource  to  increase  his  output,  which  meant 
increasing  his  efficiency  in  every  way  possible. 

It  has  been  shown  that  some  farmers  have  worked  out  much  more  efficient 
practices  than  others  In  the  growing  of  a  crop.  In  the  present  emergency  It  Is 
Imperative  that  only  the  very  best  and  most  efficient  practices  be  followed,  par- 
ticularly in  the  production  of  our  most  important  crops.  Such  crops  as  sugar 
beets,  potatoes,  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  have  been  studied  with  reference  to  the 
best  farm  practices  prevailing  in  a  particular  district,  that  is,  those  methods 
which  enabled  the  farmer  to  maintain  a  maximum  production  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  labor  and  funds. 

Again,  In  the  case  of  live  stock  the  problem  of  an  adequate  supply  of  roughage 
and  concentrates  has  been  of  paramount  Importance.  Studies  have  been  made 
of  those  systems  of  farming  which  yield  the  largest  production  of  feeds  for  live 
stock,  especially  roughage,  thus  releasing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  grains  for 
human  food.  For  Instance,  with  the  abnormal  scarcity  of  concentrated  grains 
certain  dairymen  have  been  found  who  met  the  situation  and  maintained  a  nor- 
mal supply  of  milk  through  the  use  of  alfalfa  and  com  silage.  By  such  a  prac- 
tice the  supply  of  one  of  the  most  Important  food  products  was  maintained  on 
these  farms  by  following  a  system  of  farming  which  in  a  large  measure  was  self- 
sustaining:.  In  the  case  of  hogs,  our  most  Important  food  animal,  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  study  of  those  farms  following  hog  production  through  the 
use  of  alfalfa,  pasture,  and  other  such  crops  and  with  the  minimum  use  of  com. 
Those  farm-practice  studies  which  have  been  found  to  be  the  most  efficient  and 
practicable  in  the  present  emergency  have  been  described  in  bulletins,  and  Infor- 
mation has  been  furnished  the  farmers  through  the  various  agencies  of  the 
States  Relations  Service. 

The  work  on  such  projects  as  farm  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  farm  ten- 
antry, analysis  of  the  farm  business,  and  cost  of  operating  farms  have  all  been 
continued  in  so  far  as  they  were  vital  to  the  present  crisis. 

Attention  has  been  given  to  the  question  of  farm  equipment  with  reference  to 
Its  practicability  and  use,  a  problem  of  Increasing  importance.  This  work  in- 
cludes studies  on  the  economics  of  the  farm  tractor  to  determine  under  what 
conditions  its  use  is  practicable. 

Shortly  after  the  United  States  was  brought  Into  the  war  the  handling  of  the 
farm-labor  problem  was  Assigned  to  the  office  of  farm  management  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  To  meet  this  situation  a 
farm-help  representative  has  been  placed  in  each  State  to  assist  in  organizing 
the  agencies  within  the  State  to  deal  with  this  problem  and  to  work  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  councils  of  defense.  State  agricultural  colleges,  and  other 
State  organizations,  including  committees  on  production  and  conservation.  In 
this  way  the  labor  needs  of  the  farmer  have  been  ascertained  and  a  very  close 
watch  kept  on  this  most  Important  subject.  In  view  of  the  time  at  which  war 
was  declared,  the  problem  of  perfecting  a  system  of  supplying  labor  for  plow- 
ing and  planting  was  very  difficult.  However,  at  this  date  a  very  complete 
organization.  In  cooperation  with  State  agencies,  has  been  formed,  and  these 
united  agencies,  with  the  experience  of  last  season,  should  render  very  effective 
service  this  coming  season. 

The  following  figures  show  the  allotments  under  the  lump-fund  appropriation 
by  principal  projects  during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  estimated  ex- 
penditures during  the  fiscal  year  1919 : 

1918.  1919. 

Administration,  including  general  direction  of  the  various 
lines  of  work  of  the  office  and  the  routine  activities  in 
connection  with  the  accounting,  recording,  editorial,  and 
other  administrative  work $8, 060  $4, 100 

Investigations  in  farm  economics  (Investigations  of  crop 
economics,  live-stock  economics,  and  farm  tenure) 57,561  53,965 

Investigations  In  farm  organization  (farm  surveys,  farm 
machinery  and  equipment,  cooperative  farm-management 
Investigations,  and  specific  organization  problems) 138,877        131,093 

Investigations  in  special  farm-management  and  farm-prac- 
tice problems  (history  and  distribution  of  farm  enter- 
prises, farm  practice  and  crop  yields,  farm  bookkeeping 
and  cost  accounting) 32, 882  32,  502 

Total 237, 380        221, 66 
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A  list  of  some  of  the  more  important  publications  emanating  from  this  office 
which  have  been  issued  during  the  past  year,  as  well  as  those  now  in  press,  is 
appended. 

"  DEPARTMENT   BULLETINS.* 

Seasonal  distribution  of  farm  labor  in  Chester  County,  Pa.     (Billings.) 
Farming  in  the  Bluegrass  region.     (Arnold.)  ' 

Economic  study  of  farming  in  the  cotton  belt.     (Dixon.) 
The   business  of   10   dairy   farms    in   the   Bluegrass    region   of   Kentucky. 
(Arnold.) 
Validity  of  the  survey  methods  of  research.     (Spillman.) 
The  cost  of  producing  apples  in  western  Colorado.     ( Miller  and  Thomson. ) 
The  theory  of  correlation  as  applied  to  farm-survey  data  on  fattening  baby 
beef.     (Tolley.) 

A  study  in  the  cost  of  producing  milk  on  four  dairy  farms  located  In  Wis- 
consin, Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carolina.     (CJooper,  Bennett,  and 
Church. ) 
Cost  of  keeping  farm  horses  and  cost  of  horse  labor.     (Cooper.) 
The  economic  winter  feeding  of  beef  cows  in  the  corn  belt.     (Cotton  and 
Spillman. ) 
The  cost  of  producing  apples  In  Hood  River  Valley.     (Thomson  and  Miller.) 
The  cost   of  producing  apples   In   Wenatchee  Valley,   Wash.     (Miller   and 
Thomson. ) 

FARMEKS'    BULLETINS.* 

How  live  stock  Is  handled  In  the  Bluegrass  region  of  Kentucky.     (Arnold.) 

The  use  of  a  diary  for  farm  accounts.     (Thomson.) 

Saving  labor  with  the  sweep-rake.     (Yerkes  and  McClure.) 

Minor  articles  of  farm  equipment.     (Humphrey  and  Yerkes.) 

Human  food  from  an  acre  of  staple  farm  products.     (Cooper  and  Spillman.) 

CIBCULAB.* 

The  Influence  of  relative  area  In  Intertilled  and  other  classes  of  crops  on 
crop  yield.     (Brodie.) 

YEARBOOK    ARTICLE.* 

Farm  tenantry  In  the  United  States.     (Spillman  and  Golden welser.) 

BULLETINS    NOW    IN    PRESS. 

A  study  of  share-rented  dairy  farms  In  King  County,  111.,  and  Green  County, 

Wis.     (Boeger.) 
A  brief  history  of  the  sheep  industry  In  the  United  States.     (Connor.) 
Farm   management   ahd   farm   profits   In   Provo   Area,    Utah   Lake   Valley. 

(Connor.)  '      ' 

Geography  of  the  world's  agriculture.     (Finch.) 
Cropping  systems  for  the  moisture  portion  of  eastern  Washington  and  Oregon 

and  northern  Idaho.     (Fluharty.) 
Value  of  a  small  plot  of  ground  to  the  laboring  man.     (Funk.) 
Pasture  land  in  the  United  States.     (Goldenweiser  and  Ball.)  \ 

A  farm  management  survey  in  Brooks  County,  Ga.     (Haskell.) 
A  study  of  haymaking  crews  and  labor  costs.     (McClvire.) 
Cost  of  producing  hay  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  and  Washington  Countv,  Pa. 

(McClure.) 
Cost  of  producing  apples  in  Yakima  Valley,  Wash.     (Miller.) 
A  simple  way  to  Increase  crop  yields.     (Miller.) 
Economy  In  the  selection  of  feeds.     (Bundles.) 
A  farm-management  study  In  Anderson  County,  S.  C'     (Smith.) 
Factors  of  successful  farming  in  the  vicinity  of  Monett,  Mo.     (Spillman.) 
Cost   of  producing  apples   in   the   Payette   Valley,   Idaho.     (Thomson   and 

Miller.) 

Fire  prevention  and  fire  extinction  on  the  farm.     (Tolley.) 

Cost  of  harvesting  wheat  by  different  methods.     (Yerkes  and  Church.) 


1  Published  during  the  past  year. 
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AGRICULTUEE  APPROPRIATION  BILL. 

House  of  Bepresentatites, 

Committee  on  Agriculture,      i 
Thursday^  December  13^  1917. 

Weather  Bureau. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  C.  F.  MAEVIN,  CHIEF  OF  THE  WEATHEE 
BUEEAXJ,  UNITED  STATES  DEFAETMENT  OF  AOBICULTTTEE. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  the  Weather  Bureau.  Prof. 
Marvin  is  present.    The  estimates  begin  on  page  21. 

In  your  statutory  roll,  Prof.  Marvin,  you  seem  to  have  only  one 
change,  and  that  is  in  line  24,  where  there  appears  to  be  a  change 
of  title. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  One  instrument  maker,  instead  of  one  chief  in- 
strument maker? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir.  The  title  "  chief  instrument  maker  "  is  no 
longer  appropriate  to  the  conditions  of  doing  the  work.  The  man  in 
charge  of  the  shop  is  a  specialist  in  meteorological  instruments  and 
is  not  carried  as  an  instrument  maker.  This  title  has  been  carried 
on  the  roll  for  a  good  many  years  and  suited  former  but  not  present 
conditions.  We  simply  wish  to  drop  the  word  "  chief,"  and  make  the 
title  instrument  maker,    ^here  is  no  change  in  salary  or  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  on  page  22,  one  instrument 
'maker,  by  transfer  from  lump  fund  for  aerological  stations.  Army 
appropriation  act,  $1,260. 

Mr.  Marvin.  In  the  Army  appropriation  act  for  1918,  $100,000 
was  provided  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  aerological 
stations  for  investigations  to  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  We  provide  here  for  the  transfer  of  the 
item  for  aerological  work  to  the  Agricultural  bill.  From  that  appro- 
priation we  employed  an  instrument  maker  on  the  lump-sum  roll, 
buti  according  to  the  law  we  must  carry  him  on  the  statutory  roll, 
and  the  estimates  submitted  here  provide  for  his  transfer  to  the 
statutory  roll,  with  corresponding  reduction  in  the  lump  sum. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  work  is  transferred? 

Mr.  Marvin.  If  the  work  is  transferred;  yes,  sir.  The  appro- 
priation itself  will  come  up  for  discussion  later. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Marvin.  There*  is  no  other  change  on  that  page  until  you 
come  to  item  44.  There  we  are  asking  for  a  change  in  the  provisions 
for  messengers  in  th?  Weather  Bureau.  This  matter  has  been  up  on 
other  occasions.  We  have  two  low  grades  of  messengers,  at  $360 
and  $480.    For  several  years  past  we  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
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get  satisfactory  messengers  at  $360,  and  especially  so  at  the  present 
time.  The  boys  take  the  places  and  resign  in  a  short  time  to  get 
better  pay  elsewhere.  We  can  not  get  the  kind  of  boys  we  require. 
This  change  proposrs  the  dropping  of  the  entire  number  of  $360 
messengers  and  $450  messengers  and  the  substitution  in  their  place 
of  such  a  number  of  $480  messengers  as  will  not  require  an  increase  in 
the  appropriation.  That  means  35  messengers  at  $480,  and  the  ap- 
propriation is  actually  decreased  by  $210.  We  lose  11  messengers 
by  the  change. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Why  do  you  need  so  many  messengers  in  the  service? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  number  seems  large,  but  they  are  scattered  all 
over  the  country.  We  have  200  stations,  and  most  of  the  messengers 
are  on  duty  outside  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  see. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Most  of  these  boys  are  at  the  city  stations  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  many  are  stationed 
in  Washington  ?    I  think  I  have  asked  you  that  question  before. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  can  not  give  from  memory  the  exact  number  at 
the  Washington  office,  but  all  of  these  $360  and  most  of  the  $480 
messengers  are  in  the  field.  The  five  $450  messengers  and  some  of 
the  messengers  at  the  higher  salaries  are  in  Washington,  a  few  of 

them  only. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  put  that  in  the  record  I  wish  yoii 

would,  please. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

statement  showing  messengers^  messenger  boys,  and  laborers  on  duty  in  the 

Weather  Bureau  in  and  out  of  Washington,  D.  C, 


Appropriation,  statiitory  salaries, 
Weather  Bureau,  1918. 

In-WaShington 
assignments.    • 

Outof-Washi&gtoh 

assignments. 

Messeii- 
gers. 

Messen- 
ger boys. 

La- 
borers. 

6 

•  5 

4 

12 

Messen- 
gers. 

Messen- 
ger boys. 

bwen. 

IS  mossangers,  messesiger  boys,  or  laborers, 

^ 

3 

I 

6  indssengers,  messen^r  boys,  or  laborers, 
at  S660  eacii 

1 
7 
5 

14 

31  messengers,  messenger  boys,  of  laborers, 
at  $600  each                             

18 
>51 

f 

64  messengers,'me«senger  boys,  of  laborers, 
fit  ft4Rn  fiAph 

t 

5  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or  laborers, 
at  $160  eabh 

4  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or  laborers, 

of  ft5lAn  AAi*ri 

«2 

..... 

37  messenger  boys,  at  $360  each 



«35 

Total 

18 

16 

10  1           107 

5 

1 1  vacancv. 
*  2  vacancies. 


s  S  vacancies. 
4  2  vacancies. 


NoTE.—In  addition  to  the  9  vacancies  in  the  $480,  $4,%.  and  $360  grades,  36  of  the  present  incumbents 
are  temporary  appointees  because  of  lack  01  civil-service  eligibles. 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  changes  on  page  23  are  simply  carrying  out  that 
scheme  of  dropping  five  messenger  boys  at  $450,  and  four  messenger 
boys  or  laborers  at  $360,  and  37  messenger  boys  at  $360  each.  Those 
are  droi^ped*  and  we  will  take  in  their  place  35  messengers  at  $480, 
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which  will  require  $210  less  total  salary.  It  wUl  require  us  to  con- 
duct the  work  with  a  less  number  of  men,  but  vacancies  constantly 
exist  in  that  roll.  There  are  a  number  of  vacancies  at  the  present 
time  which  can  not  be  filled.  It  is  believed  the  change  will  permit 
the  employment  and  retention  of  a  better  class  of  messengers  and  in 
the  end  promote  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  our  work. 

The  Chairman.  Item  51,  on  page  24,  for  necessary  expenses  in  the 
city  of  Washington ;  there  is  no  increase  there. 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  is  no  change  in  that  item,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  change  in  the  general  line  of  work 
under  that  item? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  work  conducted  in  the  city  of  Washington  is 
practically  the  same  as  heretofore.  There  are  some  changes  in  the 
aerological  work,  but  that  does  not  come  out  of  this  appropriation 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Item  52,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  printing 
office  in  the  cit}^  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  appropriation  is  also  the  same;  there  is  no 
change. 

The  Chairman.  Item  53. 

Mr.  Marvin.  That  is  for  the  expenditures  out  of  Washington. 
There  is  a  reduction  in  that  fund  of  $5,000.  Apparently  there  is  an 
increase  of  $1,500,  but  that  comes  about  in  this  way :  A  separate  item 
of  appropriation  of  $6,500  was  made  last  year  for  the  establishment 
of  a  station  at  Greenville,  S.  C.  That  appropriation  was  made  espe- 
cially for  that  station.  The  station  has  been  established,  is  now  in 
operation  and  rendering  reports,  and  we  desire  to  transfer  that  sum 
of  $6,500  to  this  out-of- Washington  fund,  because  the  new  station 
is  now  just  like  any  of  the  other  stations  of  the  service,  and  the  sum 
allotted  to  its  maintenance  is  transferred  in  amounts,  $3,000  for  sal- 
ary, $1,000  for  telegraphing  and  telephoning,  and  $2,500  for  general 
supplies  and  equipment.  That  would  add  to  the  general  field  fund 
$6,500,  which  is  the  same  as  the  appropriation  for  the  Greenville  sta- 
tion under  the  present  act.  However,  the  apparent  increase  of  $6,500 
is  offset  by  a  reduction  of  $5,000  in  the  amount  for  frost-protection 
investigations. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  it  possible  to  make  that  reduction  ?  Have 
you  improved  your  methods? 

Mr.  Marvin.  An  appropriation  for  the  frost-protection  investiga- 
tions was  made  last  year  in  the  amount  of  $10,000,  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  methods  of  protection  of  orchards  by  artificial  heating  and 
otherwise.  We  have  started  this  study  and  it  includes  investigations 
carried  on  in  orchards  in  the  West  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the 
country.  I  have  a  chart  here  which  shows  where  the  work  is  being 
done.  This  particular  part  of  the  work  consist  of  studying  the 
methods  of  protection.  It  is  not  a  forecasting  proposition,  but  it  is 
a  study  of  methods  of  artificially  protecting  orchards  from  frost, 
when  the  temperatures  are  below  freezing,  by  means  of  fires  through- 
out the  orchards.  The  condition  of  the  oil  supply  and  the  economic 
difficulties  of  applying  these  protective  methods  have  become  such  as 
to  make  the  present  time  inopportune  for  conducting  this  investiga- 
tion, and  we  feel  justified  in  curtailing  it.  We  are  now  carrying  on 
the  work  throughout  the  countt-y  and  will  continue  it  during  the  next 
year  with  the  $5,000  which  is  asked  for  here,  hoping  to  terminate  this 
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special  feature  of  the  investigation.  I  would  like  to  have  it  clearly 
understood  that  this  is  not  the  service  of  forecasting  frosts  and  giving 
warnings  to  the  people,  but  it  is  an  investigation  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  methods  of  protection  against  frosts,  with  a  view  to  determine 
how  much  we  can  heat  an  orchard  artificially  when  a  cold  wave  is 
advancing,  how  nauch  oil  is  going  to  be  required  to  do  that,  and 
whether  it  is  possible,  when  the  temperature  threatens  to  go  to  20°, 
for  example,  to  sufficiently  heat  the  orchard  to  protect  the  crop  or  the 
fruit.  If  it  has  proved  to  be  impossible  to  heat  the  orchard  when 
we  anticipate  a  minimum  temperature  of  20°,  we  want  to  tell  the 
orchardist  that  and  not  have  him  expend  labor  and  fuel  to  get  pro- 
tection when  it  is  impossible.  That  is  the  object  of  this  particular 
investigation.  We  are  now  asking  for  $5,000  to  continue  that  line, 
instead  of  the  $10,000  allotted  last  year. 

Mr.  Wason.  Your  investigation  relates  entirely  to  heat,  does  it? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Anv  methods:  but  the  most  successful  method  at 
present  appears  to  be  artificial  heating  by  burning  fuel,  wood,  oil — 
more  particularly  oil — in  pots  scattered  around  over  the  orchard,  so 
many  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Waso'n.  Have  you  made  any  experiments  with  what  are  some- 
times called  smudge  fires? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  smudge  is  included  in  this  burning  of  any  char- 
acter. The  fires  make  smoke,  of  coursCj  but  our  inquiries  so  far  in- 
cline us  to  the  opinion  that  the  smudge  is  not  the  eflfective  feature  of 
protection,  but  that  it  is  the  actual  heat  which  is  imparted  to  the  lower 
strata  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time.  The  theory  of  the  smudge  is 
that  on  clear  nights  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  losing  heat  rapidly  by 
radiation  to  the  sky.  If  we  can  create  an  artificial  cloud,  the  loss  of 
heat  will  be  diminished.  That  is  true,  but  we  need  more  than  that. 
The  atmosphere  needs  to  be  heated,  otherwise  the  temperature  will 
go  below  the  freezing  point  and  injure  the  fruit.  So  that  the  smudge 
IS  not  so  effective  as  the  heat  itself. 

Mr.  OvERMYER.  Your  work  in  forecasting  these  temperatures  will 
go  on  just  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes;  the  warnings  will  be  sent  out  to  orchardists 
throughout  the  country  just  as  before.  This  does  not  curtail  that 
work  or  affect  it  in  any  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  probably  we  can  complete  your  statement  if 
we  hurry  along.  Item  56,  on  page  28,  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance by  the  Weather  Bureau  of  additional  aerological  stations,  for 
observing,  measuring,  and  investigating  atmospheric  phenomenon  in 
the  aid  of  aeronautics,  including  salaries,  travel,  and  other  expenses 
in  the  city  of  Washington  and  dsewhere.  That  seems  to  be  a  trans- 
fer from  Vhe  Army  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Marvin.  There  is  a  little  history  back  of  that.  More  than  a 
year  ago  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  referring  to  the  rapid 
development  of  aerial  navigation  and  asked  whether  the  department 
could  not  engage  in  upper-air  work  in  aid  of  aviation.  Growing 
out  of  that  correspondence,  an  estimate  was  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee,  for  Aeronautics.  This  is  a  committee 
created  by  Congress  in  1913,  before  the  war  started.  An  estimate 
was  submitted  by  that  committee  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation 
for  this  aerological  work.     Congress  adjourned  without  action  on 
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the  estimate,  but  in  the  special  session  of  Congress  which  convened 
subseqtientljr  the  matter  was  brought  up  again  and  the  appropriation 
was  passed  in  the  Army  act.  It  is  found  on  page  5  of  the  printed 
hill,  under  the  Signal  Corps,  exactly  the  language  which  you  have 
here,  the  money  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  this:  The  world  is  witness- 
ing the  development  of  an  entirely  new  field  of  navigation,  aerial 
navigation,  and  it  is  most  important,  obviously,  that  we  have  the 
fullest  possible  knowledge  of  the  currents  and  conditions  of  the  free 
air.  The  Weather  Bureau  heretofore  has  had  one  station  at  which 
upper-air  observations  have  been  made  for  a  few  years.  The  result 
of  those  observations  are  very  valuable  in  this  connection.  This 
appropriation  is  to  provide  for  additional  aerological  stations.  We 
are  preparing  now  to  establish  five  additional  stations  out  of  this 
fund  at  the  present  time.  One  is  nearly  completed  and  in  operation, 
and  orders  are  out  and  contracts  are  made  for  supplicv^?  for  the. re- 
maining five.  This  work  is  being  conducted  so  as  to  be  applicable 
to  the  aviation  camps  for  training  aviators  throughout  the  country 
under  the  Navy  and  the  War  Departments.  In  addition  to  this  de- 
velopment of  aerological  work  directly  by  the  Weather  Bureau  under 
this  appropriation,  I  might  say  that  the  bureau  is  cooperating  with 
the  Army,  through  the  Signal  Corps  chiefly,  in  carrying  on  some 
work  in  France.  It  does  not  come  out  of  this  appropriation,  but 
I  merely  mention  it  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  wort.  We  have 
supplied  a  number  of  Weather  Bureau  employees  to  the  Army  forces 
that  are  to  go  abroad  and  conduct  meteorological  and  aerological 
investigations.  The  observations  consist  of  measuring  the  tempera- 
ture by  means  of  kites  and  balloons  in  the  free  air  and  determining 
the  motions  and  currents  of  the  free  air  by  observation  of  what  we 
call  pilot  balloons — small  rubber  balloons  inflated  with  hydrogen. 
They  are  released  and  observed  by  means  of  two  theodolites,  and 
the  motion  of  the  balloons  in  the  air  enables  us  to  determine  the 
various  directions  and  force  of  the  currents.  The  transfer  of  this 
appropriation  to  the  Weather  Bureau  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
us  to  continue  the  work  properly.  The  item  was  inserted  in  the 
Army  bill  only  because  of  necessity  at  the  time.  The  Weather 
Bureau  is  recognized  as  the  agency  of  the  Government  to  do  this 
work.  The  work  is  purely  meteorological  and  is  work  that  the  War 
Department  and  the  Navy  Department  desire  us  to  do.  It  comes  en- 
tirely within  thiB  domain  of  the  Weather  Bureau  work  as  defined  in 
the  organic  act.  Furthermore,  it  seems  perfectly  proper  that  this 
appropriation  should  now  be  included  in  the  present  Agricultural 
appropriation  bill  rather  than  to  hope  to  continue  the  work  or  pos- 
sibly have  it  fail  by  omitting  it  from  here  and  securing  an  appro- 
priation in  some  other  bill. 

By  its  organic  act  many  and  varied  duties  are  imposed  upon  the 
Weather  Bureau,  all  of  a  distinctly  meteorological  and  atmospheric 
character,  and  all  representing  a  highly  important  service  to  the 
Nation.  Many  of  these  are  most  distinctly  and  directly  of  great 
agricultural  value.  However,  other  lines  of  its  necessary  work,  in 
tibe  interest  of  commerce  and  navigation  particularly,  are  jiot  agri- 
cultural, but  Congress  has  made  the  Weather  Bureau  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  responsible  for  such  work,  and  ob- 
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viously  the  funds  for  all  its  activities  should  be  in  one  apprapriation. 
The  enormous  expansion  of  aeronautics  makes  it  extremely  impor- 
tant that  the  Weather  Bureau  have  the  appropriation  requested  to 
extend  its  investigations  and  observations  into  the  upper  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  the  knowledge  thus  to  be  gained  is  of  vital  conse- 
quence in  the  development  of  the  art  of  aerial  navigation,  as  well  as 
in  the  conservation  of  valuable  property  and  of  the  lives  of  those 
who  engage  in  this  new  field  of  navigation. 

I  do  riot  know  that  I  can  say,  briefly,  any  more  than  I  have  con- 
cerning the  work,  but  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  questions. 

The  Chairman.  This  transfer  is  satisfactory  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  Navy  Department? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  the  Aircraft  Production  Board. 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  matter  comes  indirectly  within  the  work  of  the 
Aircraft  Production  Board,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  objec- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Secretary  discussed  it  with  them. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  am  glad  to  Imow  that  is  true.  The  Weather  Bu- 
reau is  the  only  logical  bureau  of  the  Government  to  do  this  work. 
As  is  well  known,  aviation  has  developed  tremendously,  and  the  im- 
mense appropriation  that  Congress  has  made  for  the  production  of 
aircraft  is  going  to  advance  the  art  very  much,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  think  of  aerial  navigation  without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  cur- 
rents of  the  atmosphere.  You  know,  perhaps,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  navigate  the  air  any  distance  without  being  able  to  see 
the  earth  under  you  all  the  time  in  order  to  know  where  you  are 
going.  A  ship  navigates  the  sea  with  slight  concern  about  the  cur- 
rents of  the  ocean  because  of  their  slow  speed.  When  you  navigate 
aircraft  the  air  may  be  moving  as  fast  as  your  airship,  and  you  do 
not  know  what  its  direction  is  except  when  you  can  see  the  earth. 
The  aviator  can  not  tell  in  what  direction  the  air  is  moving.  He 
drifts  with  the  current,  and  if  he  can  not  see  the  earth  below  him  he 
does  not  know  where  he  is.  We  must  be  able  to  chart  the  free  air 
motions  as  fully  as  possible. 

Mr.  Young.  I  was  reading  the  other  day  of  an  aviator  whose 
watch  fell  out  of  his  pocket,  and  that  was  the  first  notion  he  had  of 
his  direction.    Do  you  think  that  is  possible? 

Mr.  Marvin.  When  they  are  in  a  cloud  they  are  unconscious  of 
turning  to  the  right  or  left  or  up  or  down.  They  may  become  tipped 
even  to  the  point  of  turning  over.  An  aviator  has  big  straps  over 
his  shoulders  to  keep  him  in  his  car  if  he  is  upside  down,  and  he 
would  not  fall  out,  but  a  watch  might  do  so.  It  is  quite  within  the 
ranfi^e  of  possibility  that  such  a  thing  as  you  describe  might  occur. 
I  have  been  told  that  passing  through  a  cloud  an  aviator  has  looked 
out  to  see  the  earth  and  he  finds  it  over  here  [indicating]  far  to  one 
side,  because  he  unconsciously  becaine  tilted. 

The  Chairman.  Your  present  station  is  located  in  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  have  one  station  near  Omaha,  at  Drexel,  Nebr., 
and  another  at  EUendale,  in  North  Dakota.  We  are  locating  one 
in  Indiana,  one  in  Oklahoma,  and  one  in  the  East  at  Langley  Field, 
the  aircraft  station  of  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  your  next  item,  No.  67. 
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Mr.  Mabvin.  The  Weather  Bureau,  as  you  are  aware,  has  a  num- 
ber of  coastal  telegraph  lines.  There  is  one  running  from  Norfolk 
to  Cape  Hatteras  on  me  Atlantic  coast,  one  from  Key  West  to  Sand 
Key,  one  about  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Kiver,  and  one  from 
Tatoosh  Island  to  Port  Angeles,  in  Washington.  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  and  some  other  lines  we  have  been  called  upon  during 
the  past  few  years  to  make  various  repairs  and  the  supply  of  the 
surplus  cable  has  become  exhausted,  so  that,  if  these  telegraph  lines 
or  cables — this  is  particularly  for  cables — ^become  interrupted  in  the 
next  5[ear,  there  is  bound  to  be  very  great  delay  in  getting  cable  and 
material  for  repairs.  We  are  asking  here  for  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  the  purchase  of  surplus  cable  to  have  on  hand  to  make 
such  repairs  to  the  lines  as  may  be  needed.  The  lines  themselves  are 
of  added  importance  to  the  coastal  patrol  at  the  present  time. 

We  are  working  hand  in  hand  with  the  Navy  Department,  the 
coast  patrol,  and  the  Coast  Guard  service  on  these  lines.  The 
station  at  Cape  Henry  is  reporting  the  vessels  that  pass  out  and  in 
the  cape,  and  this  now  is  being  done  secretly;  that  is  to  say,  the 
reports  of  these  vessels  are  not  published  as  formerly,  but  they  are 
furnished  to  the  military  authorities  and  to  the  immediate  owners 
of  the  vessels.  The  whole  coast  line  from  Norfolk  down  to  Hatteras 
is  very  important,  and  the  only  one  means  of  communication  along 
that  coast  is  the  Weather  Bureau  telegraph  and  cable  lines.  Two 
or  three  short  pieces  of  cable  across  the  inlets  constitute  the  only 
connection.  The  Coast  Guard  has  some  telephone  lines,  but  they  de- 
pend upon  us  for  the  cross  connection.  The  cable  across  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River  has  given  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  is  subject  to  strong  tidal  currents.  We  made  ex- 
pensive repairs  last  year  and  for  that  purpose  had  to  buy  some  cable 
from  the  Signal  Corps.  I  cite  this  as  showing  the  necessity  for 
adopting  precautionary  measures  to  safeguard  our  communications. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  gentlemen?  Except  for  these  two 
items,  56  and  57,  your  estimates  practically  are  the  same  as  for  the 
current  year?  '» 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir.  We  ventured  to  make  no  material  changes 
in  the  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  character  of  your  work  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  I  take  it,  will  be  about  what  it  has  been  heretofore? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  are  trying  to  keep  up  the  work  the  best  we  can 
with  the  funds  we  have  despite  the  increased  cost  of  everything,  but 
we  have  been  obliged  to  make  some  curtailments  in  the  service,  which 
we  believe  will  not  materially  impair  the  work.  The  changes  are  in 
the  methods  of  disseminations  of  information.  Some  of  the  station- 
maps  we  are  planning  to  reduce  in  size  or  to  substitute  for  them  a 
bulletin  form  which  does  not  take  quite  so  big  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
so  on.  We  are  making  those  reductions  in  the  work  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  that  we  must  pay  for  the  materials  and  other  things 
that  we  require. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  service  been  crippled  at  aH  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  your  scientists  have  gone  to  the  iront? 

Mr.  Marvin.  We  have  suffered  very  severely  on  that  account  in 
various  ways.  We  have  given  the  services  of  two  majors,  two  lieu- 
tenants, one  captain  is  now  going,  and  the  military  authorities  are 
now  seeking  another.    In  ^^it^on,  we  have  lost  50  or  60  through 
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the  draft.  We  have  experienced  great  diflSculty  in  replacing  these 
men  because,  in  the  first  place,  meteorologists  or  men  trained  in 
meteorology  are  very  hard  to  get.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
held  two  examinations  last  sprmg,  one  for  assistant  observers  and 
another  for  higher-grade  men.  We  got  three  certificates  from  the 
higher-grade  examination  and  about  20  or  80  from  the  assistant- 
observers  examination.  Only  11  men  in  the  assistant-observer  grade 
would  accept,  and  we  have  had  only  one  man  to  accept  the  meteoro- 
logical grade.  We  have  had  to  fill  vacancies  by  the  temporary  ap- 
pointment of  such  men  in  the  field  as  we  could  pick  up,  but  they  are 
untrained  men.  Those  are  the  difficulties  we  have  experienced  in 
keying  up  the  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  other  than  to  urge  the 
estimates  as  they  stand.  I  hope  they  will  receive  your  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  In  the  estimates  al- 
ready discussed  I  notice  some  laborers  at  $480  per  annum  ?  Are  you 
in  the  same  situation? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir.  Aside  from  the  messenger,  we  have  laborers 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  the  same  as  Mr.  Beese  spoke  of.  Most  of 
the  messengers  are  in  the  field,  but  we  have  some  laborers  of  the 
same  class  as  those  already  discussed. 

Mr.  Young.  Are  any  of  them  married  men? 

Mr.  Marvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wason.  Have  you  any  idea  how  they  can  live  on  $480? 

Mr.  Marvin.  The  difficulty  of  living  on  inadequate  salaries  is  not 
confined  to  that  grade  only. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  one  of  the  most  glaring  items  that  has  come  to 
my  attention. 

Mr.  Marvin.  I  can  not  understand  how  they  can  survive,  and  I 
do  not  understand  how  some  of  the  men  in  charge  of  our  Weather 
Bureau  stations  in  the  field  manage  to  exist.  They  are  obliged  tc 
keep  up  a  better  appearance  than  laborers.  They  are  required  to 
be  with  representative  citizens  and  all  that,  yet  their  salaries  ar^ 
barely  living  possibilities — ^$900  to  $1,200  a  year. 

Mr.  Wason.  You  know.  $1,000  in  many  localities  in  the  country 
would  be  much  better  than  $2,000  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  the  committee 
will  take  a  recess  until  10.30  to-morrow  morning. 

SUMMABY    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    ACTIVITIES    OF    THE    WEATHER    BUREAU. 

EXPENSES   IN   THE  CITY  OF   WASHINGTON. 

AU  of  the  expenses  for  the  Weather  Bureau  in  the  city  of  Washington  ex- 
cept statutory  salaries,  printing,  and  traveling  expenses,  and  the  expenses  for 
the  administration  and  ^Supervision  of  the  additional  aerological  stations 
provided  for  under  the  Army  aerological  appropriation,  are  paid  from  this 
fund.    The  principal  projects  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Oeneral  administration. — ^The  administration  of  the  central  office  in 
Washington  and  of  the  various  stations  out  of  Washington,  the  supervision 
of  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  climatological,  meteorolgical,  and  marine 
information,  at  the  Washington  station  and  in  the  field,  and  the  supervision  of 
the  various  scientific  activities  both  in  and  out  of  Washington,  are  included 
under  general  administration.  The  estimated  expenditure  for  1919  is  $30,690,. 
the  same  as  tlie  allotment  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 
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(2)  The  collection  and  dissemination  of  climatologicalf  meteorological,  and 
marine  information, — The  collection  by  telegraph  at  least  twice  dally  of 
meteorological  observations  taken  at  the  various  regular  and  special  stations 
outside  of  Washington,  tlie  preparation  of  charts,  and  the  issuing  of  weather 
forecasts,  and  hurricane,  storm,  cold-wave,  snow,  sleet,  and  flood  warnings 
for  a  district  comprising  24  States,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Atlantic  coast.  West 
Indies,  and  the  east  Gulf  coast;  the  assembling,  checking,  and  the  compiling 
of  meteorological  observations  from  the  2()2  regular  stations  and  about  5,000 
special  and  cooperative  stations,  and  the  furnishing  of  this  information  to  the 
varied  interests  of  the  country  that  require  weather  data.  During  the  crop- 
growing  season,  special  weather  reports  are  secured  from  the  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  sugar,  rice,  and  other  staple  crop-growing  regions  and  disseminated 
weekly  by  telegraph  and  in  the  form  of  bulletins  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  growers 
and  others  interested  in  current  crop  conditions.  The  estimated  expenditure 
for  1919  is  $55,660,  being  the  same  as  the  allotment  for  the  persent  fiscal  year. 

(3)  Scientific  activities. — ^The  improvement  of  instruments  and  instrumental 
equipment  that  are  required  in  the  taking  and  recording  of  the  various 
meteorological  elements  with  which  the  bureau  is  concerned,  investigations 'of 
the  problems  of  forecasting,  river  and  flood  investigations,  investigations  in 
climatology,  aerological  investigations,  solar-radiation  investigations,  evapo- 
ration investigations,  meteorological  investigations,  seismological  investigations, 
weather  and  plant  relation  investigations,  and  ice-storm  and  sleet  investiga- 
tions are  the  various  lines  of  scientific  research  being  conducted  at  the 
Washington  station.  The  estimated  expenditure  for  1919  is  $22,900,  being  the 
same  as  the  allotment  for  the  present  .fiscal  year. 

The  total  of  this  subappropriation  "  Expenses  in  the  city  of  Washington  "  is 
$109,250  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  there  is  no  increase  in  the  estimated 
amount  subimitted  for  1919. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  PRINTING  OFFICE  IN  THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

This  office  is  maintained  for  the  prompt  issuance  of  weather  maps,  bulletins, 
forecast  cards,  forms,  instructions,  etc.,  which,  on  account  of  the  necessity  for 
immediate  distribution,  can  not  be  printed  at  the  Government  Printing  Office 
without  impairing  the  service  of  the  bureau. 

The  total  of  this  subappropriation  is  $12,800  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  and 
there  is  no  increase  in  the  estimated  amount  submitted  for  1919. 

EXPENSES   OUTSIDE  OF   WASHINGTON. 

The  expenses  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  202  principal 
stations  and  their  coordinated  and  related  substations,  about  5,000  in  number, 
including  rent  of  offices,  repair  and  maintenance  of  buildings,  supplies,  salaries 
of  the  scientific  force,  and  all  other  expenses,  except  the  salaries  of  printers, 
messengers,  laborers,  and  repairmen,  and  traveling  expenses,  are  paid  from  this 
item.    The  principal  projects  are  as  follows : 

(1)  ** Forecast  and  warnings"  involves  the  collection  of  meteorological  in- 
formation and  the  making  of  weather  forecasts  and  the  issuance  of  warnings, 
storms,  cold  waves,  and  frosts,  for  the  benefit  of  navigation,  manufacture, 
commerce,  and  agriculture,  and  of  wind  forecasts  in  connection  with  forest-fire 
prevention.  This  information  is  disseminated  by  means  of  weather  maps, 
bulletins,  cards,  telegraph,  telephone,  newspapers,  flag  and  light  signals,  and 
by  other  special  means.  The  allotment  for  1918  for  this  project  is  $723,360, 
and  the  estimated  amount  for  1919  is  $724,860,  an  increase  of  $1,500. 

(2)  River  and  flood  forecasts. — This  project  Includes  the  gauging  of  rivers 
and  the  issuing  of  forecasts  of  river  stages  and  flood  warnings.  The  allotment 
for  1918  is  $159,210 ;  there  is  no  increase  in  the  amount  estimated  for  1919. 

(3)  Agricultural  work. — During  the  crop-growing  season  special  reports  of 
the  weather  are  secured  daily  by  telegraph  from  the  corn,  wlieat,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, truck,,  cattle,  and  fruit  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  information 
is  disseminated  for  the  benefit  of  the  growers  and  others  interested  in  the 
product?*.  The  allotment  for  19J8  is  $67,150,  and  the  estimated  amount  for  1919 
is  the  same. 

(4)  Climatological  work. — This  work  consists  of  the  collcetion  and  tabulation 
of  meteorological  information  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  climatology 
of  all  portions  of  the  irulted  States  and  its  possessions.  The  allotment  for 
1918  is  $314,520.    The  estimated  amount  for  1919  is  the  same. 
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(5)  Ve99el  repwting* — ^Thi8  work  consists  in  tbe  collection  and  transmission 
of  marine  intelligence  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  and  navigation  and  for  the 
national  defense.  The  estimated  amount  for  1918  is  $2350;  there  will  be  no 
increase  In  the  amount  for  1019. 

(6)  Research  toork — Investigations  are  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing forecasting  knowledge  and  for  determining  relationship  between  the 
weather  that  has  occurred  and  future  crop  production  and  other  features  of 
agricultural  meteorology.  Accurate  measurements  are  made  of  the  heat  con- 
tinuously received  from  the  sun  and  its  effects  upon  meteorological  elements. 
Investigations  of  upper-air  conditions  are  made  by  means  of  kites  and  balloons 
to  determine  the  conditions  that  affect  the  upper  atmospheric  mass.  Evapora- 
tion investigations  are  made  to  determine  the  loss  of  water  supply  and  its 
effect  upon  general  meteorological  problems,  more  particularly  in  connection 
with  large  and  important  engineering  projects  of  irrigation  and  reclamatioii. 
Investigation  of  frost-protection  methods  in  the  orchard  regions  are  also  con- 
ducted. The  allotment  for  1918  is  $40,600.  The  estimated  amount  for  1919  is 
$85,600,  a  decrease  of  $5,000,  due  to  the  curtailing  of  the  investigations  in 
frost-protection  methods,  with  resulting  decrease  in  the  appropriation. 

Note. — ^The  appropriation  for  the  Greenville  station  is  included  in  the  "out 
of  Washington  "  expenses  in  considering  the  1918  appropriation,  as  this  appro- 
priation has  been  incorporated  with  the  "out  of  Washington"  appropriation 
in  the  1919  estimates. 

OFFICIAL  TRAVELING  EXPENSES. 

This  item  covers  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  Weather  Bureau  for  all  pur- 
poses, except  that  pertaining  to  aerological  investigations,  which  is  specifically 
provided  for  In  the  appropriation  for  that  work.  The  appropriation  for  3918 
Is  $25,500,  and  the  estimated  amount  for  1919  Is  the  same. 

ADDITIONAL    STATIONS    FOR    AEROIX)GICAL    INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  Army  appropriation  act  Includes  an  Item  of  $100,000  for  the  establish- 
ment, maintenance,  and  operation  of  additional  stations  for  aerological  work 
during  1918.  The  Weather  Bureau  estimates  for  1919  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  $98,740  of  this  fund  to  the  "  General  Expense  "  fund  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
in  order  that  the  item  may  lie  incorporated  in  the  Agricultural  bill  ($1,260' being 
transferred  to  the  statutory  roll).  About  five  additional  stations  will  be  estab- 
lished and  operated  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  at  which  investiga- 
tions of  upper-air  conditions  will  be  made  by  means  of  kites,  balloons,  etc.,  and 
the  records  so  obtained  will  be  reduced,  tabulated,  and  complied,  ready  for 
publication  for  the  benefit  of  the  aviation  service  of  the  Army.  The  annual 
cost  of  operating  a  station  of  this  class  is  approximately  as  follows : 

Salaries $6,000 

Rent 700 

Fuel   - 650 

Stationery '. 50 

Miscellaneous  supplies 4,000 

Traveling  expenses 500 

Telegraphing,  freight,  and  drayage 100 

Total s- 12,000 

The  Washington  station  has  administrative  supervision  over  the  aerological 
work.  Including  salaries,  testing,  repairs,  and  renewals  of  instrumental  equip- 
ment for  all  stations.  The  sum  of  $20,000  Is  required  for  this  purpose.  The 
cost  of  operating  the  Washington  ofl^ice  and  maintaining  five  aerological  sta- 
tions will  be  $80,000.  A  balance  of  $18,740  Is  required  to  equip  and  operate  at 
least  one  additional  station  during  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

The  information  that  the  Weather  Bureau  collects  from  aerological  stations 
and  the  advices  based  upon  that  information,  are  important  factors  in  the  con- 
servation of  life  and  aeroplanes  at  the  numerous  training  stations  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Investigations  of  the  kind  now  considered  are  indispensable  adjuncts 
to  the  efficient  and  economic  development  of  aerial  navigation,  upon  which  sucl> 
vasts  sums  are  now  being  expended. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.22  p.  m.,  tho  committee  adjourned  until  Friday, 
December  14, 1917,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 
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OoiDiiTTsiE  OX  AGaucn.mR?u, 

The  o(«Dirdtt«e  met  Jit  lUw30  o'ckK^  *.  nu^  Hon,  A,  F.  Ijcx^«" 
(cn^iirDULD '  presidiiig. 

Tii£  OsAiBJf jjf.  GeDtlenMsu  we  have  met  lids  uH^nim^  to  Ix^n 
heaziD^  coi  ttie  £ppropri&tion  bilL  Jusi  how  e^^ctjeiid^  t^i.e^^  i;^i^ 
ingg  siSdl  be  wilL  of  course^  be  di  matter  for  the  conmuttee  to  <ietor^ 
mine.  Mr  own  view  is.  tJi^t  inasmuch  &s  t?ae  esUm^tos  siiow  f^mc- 
ticalhr  no  cJuanges  or  increases  we  migiii  cotifine  otirddives  v^rv 
propeller  ^*  ^*^  ^^'^  <^^  tbongijt:  First,  wh^i  have  you  been  doh>^ 
ibis  xettr  with  the  money  that  is  available  to  yout^  What  notable 
progress  iiave  you  made,  if  any  f  Wnat  do  tou  pnopos^  to  do  wit4i 
the  funds  that  you  ate  asking  for  in  t'aese  estimates  t 

Xow,  it  se^ns  to  me  tiiat  tiiat  line  of  inquiry  will  give  i^  about 
what  we  want. 

Mr.  Heflix.  What  additimial  funds,  if  any  t 

The  Chaibman.  What  additional  fimds  nave  vou  asked  for.  and 
how  do  you  expect  to  use  these  additional  funds  ^  I  Uiink  U^at  will 
give  the  m^nbeis  of  tbe  committee  sufficient  information  with  wiiich 
to  inform  the  House  upon  questions  that  may  be  asked.  What  does 
the  conmiittee  tnink  i  And,  gentlemen,  if  we  will  confine  ourselves 
to  that  kind  of  inquiries,  and  all  of  us  trv  to  be  prompt  in  attendance 
upon  the  committee,  I  am  satisfied  t.iat  we  can  make  satisfactory 
progress.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  purpose  of  any  niember  of  the 
committee  to  unduly  rush  this  work.  At  the  same  time.  >x^  want 
to  make  as  n^id  prepress  as  we  can,  not  only  for  the  convenience  of 
the  House,  but  for  the  convenience  of  the  committeemen  themselves, 
I  presume  all  of  you  are,  like  tne  chairman,  very  busy  with  many 
otner  matters,  and  the  quicker  we  can  get  tiirough,  the  better.  At 
th^  same  time,  we  want  sufficient  information  to  give  to  the  HoU8e 
on  all  propositions  that  may  come  up. 

Are  there  any  suggestions  from  members  of  the  committee  as  to 
procedure  I    Mr.  Haugen,  what  do  you  tliiuk  about  tlie  matter  f 

Mr.  Haugek.  I  am  heartil>  in  accord  with  tlie  suggestion  made 
by  the  chairman.  I  think  we  ougnt  to  expedite  matters  as  much 
as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  adopted  a  very  good  rule  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  food-control  bill  of  permitting  tlie  chairman  to  ask 
a  few  leading  questions,  as  it  were,  after  a  general  statement  by  the 
witness  and  then  give  each  member  of  the  committee,  in  tlie  order 
of  his  place  around  the  table,  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions,  I 
think  that  saves  a  lot  of  duplication  of  questions  and  a  lot  of  waste 
of  time. 
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Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest  that,  as  all  the  hearings 
wiU  be  printed  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary,  for  the  information  of  a 
member  who  comes  in  late,  to  have  witnesses  repeat  statements 
which  nave  already  been  made. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  good  suggestion.  We  lose  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  members  being  late.  Some  question  occurs  to  such 
a  member  in  the  course  of  the  testimony  of  a  witness.  He  asks  a 
question  regarding  a  matter  which  has  already  been  covered.  If 
members  of  the  committee  would  feel  free  to  say  to  the  questioning 
member  that  that  matter  has  already  been  covered,  and  all  of  us 
feel  good-humored  about  it,  I  think  we  could  save  some  time  on 
that  score. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  think  the  chairman  should  so  rule. 

The  Chairman.  The  chairman  will  so  rule. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  there  are  so  many  other 
things  now  to  look  after  by  members,  which  require  so  mucn  work 
of  the  departments,  I  take  it  that  is  a  matter  that  would  have  to  be 
left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  as  the  cases  may  arise. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Haugen.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  every  member  of  the  cc«n- 
mittee  is  industrious  and  wants  to  do  everything  that  he  can  to 
expedite  matters. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  hardly  believe  that  it  would  be  policy  to  have 
it  as  a  rule  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no.  I  think  every  member  agrees  that  we 
ought  to  hear  all  as  promptly  as  possible,  and  if  a  matter  has  been 
covered  the  chairman  will  take  it  upon  himself  to  say  that  that  matter 
has  been  covered  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Wason.  I  do  not  think  the  time  of  the  committee  should  be 
taken  up  except  by  the  consent  of  the  committee.  We  will  be 
courteous  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  governor  of  Virginia  is  in  the  city,  and  there  is  a 
certain  very  important  matter  in  the  State  of  Vii^inia  that  comes  up 
to-day,  and  he  has  asked  if  I  coUld  go  with  him,  and  I  would  ask  that 
I  be  excused  after  11.15  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  Mr.  Lee  will  be  excused  at 
11.15. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  invited  me  to  name  cer- 
tain members  of  my  committee  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee 
from  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  from  the  Coiji- 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  Senate  also,  on  a  matter 
touching  the  matter  of  the  farm-loan  system.  I  could  not  be  present 
myself,  and  I  named  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Haugen,  and  Mr. 
McLaughlin.  I  see  Mr.  McLaughlin  and  Mr.  Chandler  are  not  present, 
and  I  presume  they  are  in  attendence  on  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  much  time  will  that  consume  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  but  a  very  few  minutes.  It  is  a  sort  of 
informal  matter. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Is  it  the  purpose  to  go  along  with  the  hearings  each 
day? 

The  Chairman.  Y^s.  There  is  another  matter  which  we  should 
decide— whether  we  should  hold  our  hearings  in  the  mornings,  until 
about  12.15,  or  whether  we  should  go  on  in  the  afternoon. 
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Mr.  Hauoen.  I  take  it  that  the  chairman  has  conferred  with  the 
leaders  as  to  the  program,  and  whatever  suits  the  convenience  of  the 
committee  is  satisfactory  to  me. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think,  for  this  week  at  least,  we  had  better  run 
along  until  about  12.15  and  then  rest  imtil  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  have  you  in  mind  as  to  when  we  shall  wind 
up  the  hearings  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  will  depend  entirelv  on  the  testimony  that 
is  given.  By  the  middle  of  next  week  I  think  we  should  complete  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  suits  me. 

Mr.  OvERMYER.  How  long  did  we  debate  about  the  bill  last  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  A  very  short  time.  I  do  not  remember  exactly. 
We  have  devoted  as  much  as  six  or  eight  weeks  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  OvERMYER.  Two  vears  ago  we  spent  several  months. 

The  Chairman.  It  took  us  only  three  days  to  put  the  bill  through  the 
House  last  year,  and  a  week  or  1 0  days  to  get  the  hearings  completed. 

Mr.  OvEBMYER.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Heflin.  I  would  like  our  bill  to  be  one  of  the  first  bills  passed 
after  Christmas. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  Mr.  Harrison,  of  the  Secretary's  office,  has  pre- 
pared here  a  summary  of  the  estimates,  which  gives  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  whole  situation,  and,  if  the  committee  has  no  objection, 
I  am  going  to  ask  that  this  be  printed  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
hearing. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  suggest  that  it  be  printed  as  the  very  first  thing 
in  the  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

(The  summary  referred  to  follows) : 

1  Estimates,  1919,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

GRAND  summary. 


• 

• 

Appropriations. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Apparent. 

Actual. 

Apparent. 

Actual. 

Statutory  salaries 

$474,370 
50,748 

•16,660 

LumD-fund  aDDroDriatiatu 

1660,778 

Total 

1534,118 

1684,118 

1  Includes  supplemental  estimates  submitted  in  letter  to  the  chairman  of  committee. 

Appropriations  for  1918. — The  amount  carried  in  the  appropriation  act  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  is  $25,929,113.  In  addition,  an  item  of  $2,000,000,  to  be  expended 
during  the  fiscal  year  1918  for  the  purchase  of  lands  under  the  Weeks  foresby  law, 
was  included  in  the  appropriation  act  for  1917,  making  a  total  of  $27,929,118  avaUahle 
for  expenditure  during  the  present  fiscal  jear.  ^ 

Department  estimates/or  1919. — ^The  estimates  for  next  year  ag^egate  $26,463,231, 
which  is  an  apparent  increase  of  $534,118  ^  over  the  amount  carried  in  the  present 
appropriation  act.    If  the  item  of  $2,000,000  for  land  purchases  under  the  Weeks 


1  Includes  $100,000  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  aerological  stations,  truisf erred  from  the 
Army  appropriation  act;  also  $127,600  for  potash  investigations,  against  which  there  is  available  for  expen- 
diture during  the  fiscal  year  1918  a  balance  of  $160,263.62  from  the  $176,000  appropriation  for  this  purpose 
carried  in  the  Agricultural  appropriation  act  for  1917. 
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law  is  taken  into  consideration,  there  is  an  actual  net  decrease  of  $1,465,882  in  tiie 
total  estimates  of  the  department  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  as  coimpare<l  with  the  appro- 
priations for  1918. 

Estimates  for  1919  as  submitted  by  bureaus.— The  estimates  as  oriy^inally  submitted 
by  the  bureaus  carried  a  total  of  $29,762,009,  or  an  apparent  increase  of  $3,832,896 
over  the  figures  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Statement  showing  proposed  changes  on  the  statutory  rolls  of  the  Department  of  Agn- 

(nuturefor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919. 

SUMMARV. 


Number. 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Total. 


Places  dropped: 

Without  substitution. 
In  lieu  of  new  places. . 


RedvctioTis. 


Additiofu. 

PromotioBs 

New  places: 

Actual 

By  substitution  for  places  dropped 

Transfers  from  lump  funds  without  corresponding  reduction. 


53 
117 


49 

21 

78 
5 


Actual  decrease 

Transfers  firom  lump  funds  with  oorresponding  reduction. 


482 


Apparent  increase . 


145,840 
73,890 


7,800 

19,700  I 
67,840 
7,730 


1119,730 


103,070 


16,660 
491,030 


474,370 


Note.— On  Julv  1, 1917,  there  was  a  total  of  18,751  employees  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  oC  whom 
6,120  were  carried  on  statutory  rolls  and  13,631  on  lump  funds. 

PLACES  DROPPED  WITHOUT  SUBSTITUTION. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 

50  clerks,  at  1900  each $45,000 

2  laborers,  at  $300  each 600 

1  laborer 240 


$45,840 


PLACES  DROPPED  IN  LIEU  OF  NEW  PLACES. 

Office  of  the  Secretary: 

2  clerks,  at  $720  each 1,440 

Office  of  Farm  Management: 

1  lantern-slide  colorist $720 

1  laborer 36  0 


1,080 


17,010 


10,140 


Weather  Bureau:  ' 

5  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or  laborers,  at  $450  each 2, 250 

4  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or  laborers,  at  $360  each 1, 440 

37  messenger  boys,  at  $360  each 13, 320 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry: 

0  clerks,  at  $840  each 7,560 

1  clerk 720 

1  messenger  boy 360 

5  messenger  boys,  at  $300  each 1, 500 

Bureau  of  Chemis^: 

22  clerks,  at  $900  each , 19,800 

1  clerk 840 

1  clerk 720 

3  food  and  drug  inspectors,  at  $1,400  each 4,200 

25,560 

Bureau  of  Soils: 

5  clerks,  at  $900  each 4,500 

Bureau  of  Entomology: 

•     3  clerks,  at  $1 ,000  each 3, 000 

4  clerks,  at  $840  each 3, 360 

4  messenger  boys,  at  $360  each 1,440 

7,800 

States  Relations  Service: 

4  clerks,  at  $840  each 3, 360 

Bureau  of  Markets: 

2 laboratory  aids,  at  $600 each 1,200 

Federal  Rorticultural  Boaxxi: 

2  clerks,  at  $900  each 1 ,  800 


73,890 


$119, 730 
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PROMOTIONS. 

Office  of  the  Secretary: 

1  iwechftTiic,  $1,200,  to  1  menhaTiicft]  assistant,  $1,500 $300 

1  cabinet  shop  fcM^eman,  $1,200,  to  1  medhanical  assistant,  $1,500 300 

1  superintenaent  of  shops,  $1,400,  to  1  mechanical  assistant,  $1,500 100 

1  engineer,  $1,400  to  $l,e00 200 

1  electrical  enpneer  and  draftsman,  $1,200  to  $1,400 200 

8  firemen,  $720  to  $840  each 960 

$  cabinetmakers  or  carpenters,  $1,100  to  $1,260  each m^ 

7  cabinetnuLkers  or  carpenters,  $1,020  to  $1,260  each 1,680 

2  cabinetmakers  or  carpenters,  $1,020  to  $1,100  each 160 

3  caninetmakws  or  carpenters,  $900  to  $1,100  eadL. 600 

1  electrician,  $1,100,  to  1  electrician  or  wireman,  $1,200 100 

1  electrical  wireman,  $1,100,  to  1  elecMcian  or  wireman,  $1,200 100 

1  electrical  wireman,  $900,  to  1  electrician  or  wireman,  $1,000. 100 

3  electrician's  helpers,  $720  to  $840  eadi 300 

1  painter,  $1,020  to  $1.200 180 

5  plumbers  or  steam  ntters,  $1,020  to  $1,200  each 900 

2  plumbers' helpers,  $720  to  $840  each 240 

iwacksmith,  $900  to  $1,020 120 

1  elevator  macUnist,  $900  to  $1,020 120 

1  skilled  laborer,  $840  to  $960 120 

4  lab.-'rers  or  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each,  to  4  assistant  messengers,  messen- 

ger hoys,  or  lalwrcrs,  at  KiOO  each 480 

ACTXTAL  NEW  PLACES. 
Office  of  the  Secretarv: 

1  fireman $840 

2  oleratcr  conductors,  at  $720  each 1, 440 

1  plumbers'  helper 840 

1  tinner  or  sheet-metal  workrM* 1,100 

4,220 

Boieaa  of  Entomology: 

1  messenger  boy 480 

Division  of  Publications: 

2  draftsmen  or  photographers,  at  $1,200  each 2,400 

1  laboratory  aid 720 

3  clerks,  at  $840  each 3,520 

3  laborers,  messengers,  or  messenger  boys,  at  $720  each 2, 160 

7,800 

Bureau  of  Oop  Estimates: 

5  clerks,  class  1 6,000 

Enforcement  of  the  insectidde  act : 

1  sample  and  st4>reroom  custodian 1, 200 

NEW  PLACES  BY  SUBSTITUTION  FOR  PLACES  DROPPED. 

Office  of  the  Secretary: 

1  derk,  class  2  (in  lieu  of  2  clerks,  at  $720  each) $1,400 

Office  of  Farm  Management: 

1  clerk  (in  lieu  of  1  lantenr-slide  oolorist,  $720,  and  1  laborer,  $360) 1, 080 

Weather  Bureau: 

35  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or  laborers,  at  $480  each  (in  lieu  of  5  mes- 
sengers, messenger  boys,  or  laborers,  at  $450  each;  4  messengers,  mes- 
senger boys,  or  laborers,  at  $360  each;  and  37  messenger  boys,  at  $360 

each)^ 16,800 

Bureau  of  riant  Industry: 

7  clerks,  class  1  (in  lieu  of  9  clerks,  at  $840  each;  1  clerk,  $720;  and 
1  messenger  boy,  $360) $8,400 

3  laborers,  messengers,  or  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each   (in  lieu 

of  5  messenger  boys,  at  $300  each) 1, 440 

9,840 

Bureau  of  Chemistry : 

2  clerks,  class  4  (these  2  places  and  2  clerks,  class  3,  2  clerks,  class 
2,  and  6  clerks,  class  1,  in  lieu  of  22  clerks,  at  $900  each;  1  clerk, 

$840;  and  1  clerk,  $720) 3,600 

2  clerks,  class  3  (see  preceding  note) 3,200 

2  clerks,  class  2  (see  preceding  note) 2,800 

6  clerks,  class  1  (see  preceding  note) 7, 200 

2  food  and  drug  inspectors,  at  $2,000  each  (in  lieu  of  3  food  and 

drug  inspectors,  at  $1,400  each) 4,000 

20,800 

Bureau  of  Soils: 

2  clerks,  class  1  (these  2  places  and  2  clerks,  at  $1,000  each,  in  lieu 

of  5  derks,  at  $900  each) 2,400 

2  clerks,  at  $1,000  each  (see  preceding  note) 2,000 

4.400 

Bureau  of  Entomology: 

1  derk,  class  3  (this  place  and  I  clerk,  class  2.  and  2  clerks,  class  1, 
in  lieu  of  3  clerks,  at  $1,000  each,  and  4  clerks,  at  $840  each) 1, 600 

1  derk,  class  2  (see  preceding  note) 1, 400 

2  clerks,  dass  1  (see  preceding  note} 2, 400 

4  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each  (m  lieu  of  4  messenger  boys,  at 
$360eadi) 1,920 

7,32l» 


$7.«(00 


19,700 
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States  Relaticms  Service: 

2  clerks,  class  3  ( in  lieu  of  4  clerks ,  at  1840  each) S3,  aoo 

Bureau  of  Markets: 

2  messenger  boys  or  laborers,  at  1600  each  (in  lieu  of  2  laboratory  aids,  at 

MOOeadi) 1,200 

Federal  Horticultural  Board: 

1  clerk,  class  4  (in  lieu  of  2  clerks,  at  1900  each) 1, 800 

$67,840 

TRANSFERS  FROM  LUMP  FUNDS  TO  STATUTORY  ROLL  WITHOUT  COR- 
RESPONDING REDUCTION  IN  THE  LUMP-FUND  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Office  of  the  Secretary: 

From  extra  labor  roll  of  Oflloe  of  the  Secretary— 

1  assistant  in  exhibits 12,000 

From  appropriation  for  acquisition  of  lands  (Weeks  forestry  act)— 

llawderk..^ 2,750 

1  laborer  or  messenger  boy 480 

From  appropriation  for  post-road  construction  (Federal-aid  road  act)— 

1  clerk,  class  3 1,600 

1  clerk 900 

$7,730 

$103,070 

Actual  decrease 10,660 

TRANSFERS  FROM  LUMP  FUNDS  TO  STATUTORY  ROLLS  WITH  COR- 
RESPONDING REDUCTION  IN  THE  LUMP-FUND  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Office  of  Farm  Management: 

To  statutory  roll  of  Offioe  of  Farm  Management— 

1  clerk,  class  4 $1,800 

2  clerks,  clMB  1 2,400 

1  clerk 1,100 

1  clerk 1,000 

6  clerks,  at  $900  each 6,400 

2  clerks,  at  $840  each 1,680 

1  library  assistant 900 

1  messenger,  messenger  boy ,  or  laborer , « 480 

1  charwoman 240 

$16,000 

To  statutory  roll  of  Office  of  the  Secretary— 

1  watchmaik 720 

$16,720 

Weather  Bureau: 

1  instroment  maker 1,260 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 

To  statutory  roU  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry— 

2  clerks,  class  2 2,800 

1  clerk 1,260 

44  clerks,  class  1 52,800 

10  clerks,  at  $1,020  each 10,200 

6  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 6,000 

1  skilled  laborer 900 

5  messengers,  skilled  laborers,  or  laborers,  at  $720  each 3,600 

21aborer8,at$600each 1,200 

6  laborers,  at  $640  each 3 ,  240 

7  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each 3,360 

1  charwoman 540 

.   85,900 

To  statutory  roll  of  Office  of  the  Secretary— 

1  clerk,  class  3 1,600 

1  clerk,  class  1 1,200 

2  watchmen,  at  $7JW  each 1,440 

4,240 

90,140 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry: 

To  statutory  roll  of  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry— 

1  clerk,  class  4.' 1, 800 

1  clerk,  class  3 1,600 

2  clerks,  class  2 2,800 

5  clerks,  class  1 6,000 

4  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 4,000 

3  clerks,  at  $000  each 2, 700 

2  messeng^,  messenger  bovs,  or  laborers,  at  $600  each 1,200 

1  laboratory  aid,  clerk,  or  skilled  laborer 1,020 

3  laborers,  messengers,  or  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each 1,440 

1  laborer  or  charwoman 480 

2  laborers  or  messenger  boys,  at  $420  each 840 

2  messenger  boys,  at  $360  each 720 

24,600 

To  statutory  roll  of  Office  of  the  Secretary— 

1  watchman •. 720 

To  statutory  roll  of  Bureau  of  Markets— 

1  draftsman 1,200 

1,920 

26,620 
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Tonst  fiervioe: 

To  statutory  roll  of  Forest  Service— 

1  forest  supervlflor $2,000 

1  forest  ranger I,fi00 

1  forest  ranger 1,400 

1  forest  rango- 1 ,  200 

1  clerk 1,400 

I                               2  clerks,  at  $1,200  each 2,400 

,                                 1  clerk 1,020 

6  clerks,  at  $900  each 4,500 

,                               1  clerk 600 

I                               1  draftsman  or  surveyor 1,600 

3  draftsmen  or  surveyors,  at  $1,500  each 4,500 

4  draftsmen  or  surveyors,  at  $1,400  each 5,600 

3  draftsmen,  at  $1,200  each 3, 600 

1  blue  printer flOO 

1  messenger  or  laborer 960 

1  messenger  or  laborer 720 

2  telephone  operators,  at  $600  each 1,200 

2  messengers  or  messei^er  boys,  at  $360  each 720 

$35,820 

To  statutory  roll  of  Office  of  the  Secretary— 

1  watchman 720 

$36,540 

Bureau  of  Chemistry: 

To  statutory  roll  of  Bureau  of  Chemistry — 

1  clerk 1,440 

3  clerks,  class  2 4,200 

18 clerks,  class  1 21,600 

2  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 2,000 

1  laboratory  helper 840 

1  laboratory  helper 720 

1  sampler 1,200 

1  mechanic 1,800 

1  mechanic 1,400 

1  messenger  boy  or  laborer 480 

35,680 

To  statutory  roll  of  Office  of  the  Secretary— 

1  mechanic 1,000 

2  watchmen,  at  $720  each 1,440 

2,440 

—     38,l» 

Bureau  of  Soils: 

1  machinist 1,440 

1  laborer 600 

2,040 

Bureau  of  Entomology: 

To  statutory  roll  of  Bureau  of  Entomology— 

1  editor 2,250 

1  clerk,  class  4 1,800 

1  clerk,  class  3 1,800 

1  clerk,  class  2 1,400 

3  clerks,  class  1 3,600 

1  clerk 1,000 

1  clerk 900 

1  gardener 600 

13,150 

To  statutory  roll  of  Office  of  the  Secretary— 

2watdmien,  at  $7aOeach 1,440 

'  « —      14,500 

Bureau  of  Biolj^gical  Survey: 

To  statutory  roll  of  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey— 

1  executive  assistant 1, 890 

To  statutory  roll  of  Office  of  the  Secretary— 

1  watchman 720 

2,610 

Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates: 

To  statutory  nil  of  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates— 

1  messenger 840 

1  laborer 720 

1,660 

To  statutory  roll  of  Office  of  the  Secretary— 

1  watchman 720 

■  2,280 

States  Relations  Service: 

To  statutory  roll  of  States  Relatloiu  Servloe— 

1  clerk,  class  4 1, 800 

3  clerks,  class  3 4, 800 

1  clerk 1,500 

2clerks,class2 2,800 

1  clerk 1,260 

9  clerks,  class  1 10, 800 

1  clerk 1,100 

16  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 16,000 

3  clerks ,  at  $900  each 2. 700 
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State  Relations  Service— Continued. 

To  statutory  roll  of  States  Relations  Service—Continued. 

1  clerk  or  lantcm-slifie  colorist f90() 

1  messenger,  messenger  boj',  or  laborer 720 

6  messengers,  messenger  boys,  or  laborers,  at  $480  each 2, 880 

2  laborers  or  charwomen,  at  S240  each 480 

f47.  740 

T(i  statutory  roll  of  Office  of  the  Secretary— 

2  watchmen,  at  *720  each 1, 440 

«».  l«0 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads: 

To  statutorv  roll  Bureau  of  Public  Roads— 

1  clerk,  class  4 1, 800 

1  clerk,  class  3 1, 600 

1  clerk 1, 500 

I  clerk 1 ,  380 

1  clerk 1 ,  000 

1  clerk ,  900 

is^iiediiaborer!!!  ]!]!!!!]!'!!!!!!!!!!!!]!!! !!!!!!!!!!! !!!!!!]]    1.200 

1  laborer,  messenger  bov,  or  charwoman 480 

9.  >m 

To  statutory  roll  of  Ofl'ce  of  the  Secretary— 

2  watchmen,  at  $720  each 1. 440 

U,<00 

Bureau  of  Markets: 

To  statutory  roll  of  iiureau  of  Markets— 

1  clerk  in  charge  of  supplies  and  accoimts 2,  2,tO 

1  clerk,  class  4 1, 800 

1  executive  clerk 1, 800 

I  clerk 1, 440 

U  clerks,  class  2 15, 400 

1  clerk 1, 300 

ft2  clerks,  class  1 74, 400 

1  clerk 1 ,  100 

45 clerks,  at  $l,000each 43, 000 

2  clerks,  at  $1,080  each 2. 160 

5  clerks,  at  $1,020  each .i,  100 

1  clerk 960 

1  clerk 900 

4  telegraph  operators,  at  $1,200  each 4, 800 

7  telegraph  operators,  at  $1,080  each 7,  .560 

1  telegraph  operator 1, 020 

1  draftsman 1 ,  20(1 

1  laborer 840 

1  laborer 720 

2  laborers,  at  $660  each 1, 320 

1  messenger  boy ; 600 

3  messenger  boys  or  laborers,  at  $540each 1,620 

8  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each 3, 840 

2  laborers,  at  $480  each 960 

12  messenger  boys,  at  $420  each 5, 040 

1  messenger  boy 360 

1  messenger  boy 300 

3  charwomen,  at  $480  each 1 ,  440 

1  charwoman 300 

6  charwomen,  at  $240  each 1, 440 

186,970 

To  statutory  roll  of  Oflftce  of  the  Secretary— 

3  clerks,  class  1 3,600 

1  chief  elevator  conductor -.  -  -  840 

1  elevator  conductor 720 

1  laborer  or  messenger  boy 480                •■ 

2  watchmen,  at  $720  each 1, 440 

7,080 

194,050 

Enforcement  of  the  insecticide  act: 

1  charwoman 480 

Federal  Horticultural  Board: 

1  executive  clerk 2,000 

1  clerk,  class  1 1,200 

3  clerks,  at  $1,000 each 3,000 

6,200 

491,030 

A pparent  increase 474 ,  370 

TRANSFERS  BETWEEN  STATUTORY  ROLLS  OF  DIFFERENT  BRANCHES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

Office  of  the  Secretary: 

To  States  Relations  Service,  1  messenger,  messenger  boy  or  laborer $600 

To  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  1  clerk,  class  3 1,600 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 

To  Office  of  the  Secretary,  1  watchman 720 
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Bureau  of  Plant  Industry: 
To  Bureau  of  Markets— 

3  clerks ,  at  $900  each $2, 700 

1  laboratory  aid 960 


• 


3,600 


Division  of  Publications: 

To  Office  of  the  Secretary— 

1  assistant  editor 2,000 

4  assistant  editors,  at  $1,800  each 7, 200 

1  assistant  editor 1, 600 

10,800 

States  Relations  Service: 

To  Office  of  the  Secretary— 

1  clerk 840 

2  clerks,  at  $720  each 1,440 

2,280 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads: 

To  Office  of  the  Secretary,  1  carpenter 1,200 

Bureau  of  Markets: 

To  Office  of  the  Secretary,  1  mechanical  assistant 1,800 

Pederal  Horticultural  Board: 

To  Office  of  the  Secretary,  1  clerk,  class  4. 1,800 

CHANGES   IN   TITLES. 

Office  of  the  Secretary: 

1  mechanic,  $1,200,  to  1  mechanical  assistant,  $1,500. 

1  cabinet  shop  foreman,  $1,  200,  to  1  mechanical  assistant,  $1,500. 

1  superintendent  of  shops,  $1,400,  to  1  mechanical  assistant,  $1,500. 

1  electrician,  $1,100,  to  1  electrician  or  wireman,  $1,200. 

1  electrical  wireman,  $1,100,  to  1  electrician  or  wireman,  $1,200. 

1  electrical  wireman,  $1,000,  to  1  electrician  or  wireman,  $1,000. 

1  electrical  wireman,  $900,  to  1  electrician  or  wireman.  $1,000. 

1  messenger  or  laborer,  $840,  to  1  electrician's  helper,  $840. 

1  clerk,  $720,  to  1  watchman,  $720. 
Weather  Bureau : 

1  chief  instrument  maker,  $1,440,  to  1  instrument  maker,  $1,440. 
Forest  Service : 

20  forest  rangers,  at  $1,100  each  (full  time),  to  20  forest  guards,  at  $1,100  each 
(half  time),  and  40  forest  guards,  at  $1,100  each  (one-fourth  time). 

1  lithographer,  $1,200,  to  1  lithographer  or  photographer,  $1,200. 
Bureau  of  Entomology: 

1  messenger  or  laborer,  $840,  to  1  clerk,  $840. 
Division  of  Publications: 

1  editor,  who  shall  be  chief  of  division,  $3,500,  to  1  chief  of  division,  $3,500. 

1  editor,  who  shall  be  assistant  chief  of  division,  $2,500,  to  1  assistant  chief  of 
division,  $2,500. 

1  assistant  editor,  $2,000,  to  1  assistant,  $2,000. 

1  assistant  editor,  $1,400,  to  1  assistant,  $1,400. 

1  assistant  editor  in  charge  of  indexing,  $2,000.  to  1  assistant  in  charge  of  index- 
ing, $2,000. 
States  Relation  Service: 

1  library  cataloguer,  $900,  to  1  clerk,  $900. 

Bureau  of  Markets:  ' 

2  laboratory  aids,  at  $600  each,  to  2  messenger  boys  or  laborers,  at  $600  each. 
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Statement  showing  proposed  changes  in  lump-fund  appropriations  of  the  De  ertment  of 

Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1919. 

SUMlfART. 


Items. 


Offlco  of  the  Secretary: 

0?ce  of  Farm  Management—^Farm-management  investi- 
gations  

Weather  Burwu: 

Expenses  outside  of  Wash&ieton , 

Oreenvllle  (S.  C.)  station 

Establishment  and  maintenance  of  additional  aorologlcal 
stations  (new) , 

Repair  of  cable  and  telegraph  lines  (new) 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 

Inspection  and  quarantine  (eradication  of  tuberculosis) 

Tick  eradication : , 

Dairy  investigations 

Animal-husbandry  investigaticms 

Investigation  of  animal  diseases 

Construction  of  buildings  at  Belts ville  and  Bethesda,  Md... 

Hog-cholera  investigation  and  eradication 

Dourine  investigation  and  eradication 

Meat  inspection 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry: 

Investigations  in  plimt  pathology 

Fniit-disease  Investigations 

Eradiction  of  citrus  canker 

Investigations  in  forest  pathology 

Eradication  of  whit«-pine  blister  rust » 

Crop  physioloj^  and  oreeding  investigations 

Crop-aociimatization  investigations 

Seed-testing  laboratories 

Sugar-plant  investigations 

Western  irrigation  agriculture  investigations 

Pomological  investigations 

Horticultural  investigations 

Foreign  seed  and  pluit  introduction 

Pitfchase  of  land  at  Chlco,  Cal 

Pivchase  and  distribution  of  valuable  seeds 

Forest  Service: 

National  forests  and  general  administration 

Classification  of  luids  for  homestead  settlement 

Survey  of  lands  chiefly  valuable  for  agriculture 

Forest-products  investigations 

Tree  planting  on  national  forests 

Reconnoissance  of  forest  resources 

Miscellaneous  forsot  investigations* 

Bureau  of  Chemfetry: 

Color  investigations 

Enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act 

Inse(fticide  and  fungicide  investigations  (new) 

Bureau  of  Soils: 

Investigations  of  fertilizer  resources 

Potash  investigations  and  demonstrations  (new) 

Bureau  of  Entomologv: 

Cereal  and  forage  insect  investigations 

Forest  insect  investigations 

Tnick-crop  and  stored-product  insect  investigations 

Qee-culture  investigations  and  demonstrations 

Tropical  and  subtropical  fruit  insect  investigations 

Investigation  and  control  of  the  Meditcrraneaa  ond  other 
fruit  flies 

Miscellaneous  insect  investigations 

Administrative  expenses 

(Mpsy  and  brown-tail  moth  investigations 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey: 

Maintenance  and  improvement  of  SuUys  Hill  game  preserve . 

Economic  investigations  (food  habits  of  birds  and  mammals, 


Increase. 


Apparent. 


$1,500 


»  98, 740 
25,000 

65,270 


31,100 


Actual. 


tl,500 


•100,000 
25.006 

06  430 


etc.). 
Administrative  expenses . 


33,800 


s  48, 140 


42,400 


25,000 
1,980 
8,100 


25,000 

3,000 

10,000 


17,660 
'36*666* 


31,320 


20,000 

*36,'666" 


26,000 


26,000  I      25,000 


*  127,600  ;» 127,000 


20,000  I      23,000 
15,000  I      15,000 


6,000  8,640 


Decrease. 


Apparent. 


$15,720 


ii,500 


11,140 
14,540 


2,040 
23,600 


Actual. 


1,2C0 
24,420 

4m 

4«0 

180,000 

2,280 

53,551 

600 


1,800 
21,920 

2,200 

1,600 
35,000 

1,400 

14,440 

8,300 

19,600 


20,000 
"'i,*866 


34,440 


2,040 


1,200 
900 


600 

1,200 
4,050 


1,000 

$5,000 

720 
1,890 


$6,500 


23,600 


180,000 
'45,' 792 


« 19,520 


35,000 


10,000 

'26,666 


$5,000 


»  Exclusive  of  $1,260  (instrument  mr.ker)  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll. 

«  Transferred  from  Army  appropriation  act.  ^ 

'Not  including  $15,000  for  Morgan  horse  farm,  diverted  to  other  projects. 

<  Exchiding  $21,520  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  there  is  an  actual  net  incre^ise  in  the  funds  for 
pomological  investigations  of  $2,000. 

*  No  appropriation  for  1918,  but  there  is  available  for  exi)enditure  during  the  fiscal  year  1918  a  balance  of 
$150,253.62  from  an  appropriation  of  $175,000  provided  for  potash  investigations  in  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation act  for  1917. 
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IS 


StaUmeta  tkotrimf  proposed  tkangtt  tn  lump^nd  appropriaHotu  of  ike  Depatimuni  qf 
Agriadhire  for  the  jStnii  year  mamg  Jumu  SO.  1919 — Oantinued. 


SUXMARY-CaBliBQad. 


ff^MlW 


u.\pi»nnt.i  AoIvbL  Apptrant    AoluaL 


15,000 


35,000 


35,900 


DiTisloii  of  PaMcations: 

Envelopes,  stationery,  and  materials I     $1,000 

Teleidione.teleenph.fr«i^t.  and  ezprass  service 250 

Extra  labOT  and  emergency  employments  (new) ,       2,500 

Boreau  of  Crop  Estimates: 

Administrative  expenses 

Field  investifwtions , 

Rent  in  the  District  of  Coliunl^ 

Stat^  Relations  Service: 

Administration  of  the  Hatch,  Adams,  and  Smith-Lever  i 
Acts,  and  administration  of  insular  experiment  stations. .  | 

Extension  work  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States 

Extension  work  in  the  Southern  States 

Tn?ni1ar  e^qioiment  stations 

Home-economic  investigations 

Administi^^ve  expenses 

Boreau  of  Public  Roaos: 

Road-management  investigations 

Road  buildmg  and  maintenance  investigations 

Rural-eneineering  investigations 

Administrative  expenses 

Erection  of  laboratory  building  at  Arlington  Farm 

Bnreau  of  Markets: 

Marketing  and  distributing  £arm  products 

Market  reports  on  fruits  and  vegetables 

Market  reports  on  live  stock  and  meats 

Food  supply  investigations 

Market  inspection  of  perishable  foods  (new) 

Investigation  and  demonstration  of  cotton  standards,  and 
cotton  testing 

Studies  of  rural  cooperation 

State  cooperation  in  marketing  work 

Grain-standardization  investigations 

Enforcement  of  the  standajrd-basket  act 

Administrative  exx)enses 

Enforcement  of  the  cotton-futures  act 

Enforcement  of  the  grain-standards  act 

Administration  of  the  warehouse  act 

Enforcement  of  the  insecticide  act 

Federal  Horticultural  Board: 

Enforcement  of  the  plant-quarantine  act 

Control  of  the  pink  DoUworm  of  cotton 

Miscellaneous: 

Demonstrations  on  reclamation  projects 


Total. 


Net  apparrent  Increase,  359,748.  Net  actual  increase,  $550,778. 


2,840 

36,920 

4,320 


113,000 


18,500 


1,000 
3,425 


7,060 


848,250 


-,  — - 


tl»0Q0  t. 

350  L 
3,500  |, 

3,300  ! 

37,  n5:, 

15,000  ,, 


35,000 


32,900 
75,000 
23,300 


113,000 


22,000 


1,000 
9.895 


7,540 


4,740 


I 


6,700 


.1 


35,900 
9,580 


I 


$470 


33,440 
9,430 


4,880 


1,000 
720 


75,000        $75,000 


1,200 


2,080 
2,480 


18,840 


10,020 

63,560 

6,080 


6,200 
50,000 

1,400 


1,021,190  1    788,502 


50,000 


470,412 


WBATHER   BUREAU. 

Expenses  outside  of  Washington,    Apparent  and  actual  increase,  $1,600. 

The  total  amount  recommended  for  field  expenses  of  the  weather  service 
includes  $6,500  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  station  at  Greenville, 
S.  G.  The  specific  appropriation  for  that  station  included  in  the  act  for  1918 
has  been  onutted.  Hence  there  is  an  actual  decrease  of  $5,000  in  the  general 
fund  for  expenses  outside  of  Washington.  This  is  explained*  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  proposed  to  reduce  the  allotment  for  the  investigation  of  frost-protection  methos 
from  $10,000  to  $6,000. 
Greenville  {S.  C.)  station.    Apparent  and  actual  decrease,  $6,600. 

This  item  has  been  merged  with  the  mibapproprlatioii  loi:  "expenses  outside 
of  Washington. " 
Establishment  and  Tnainterumce  of  additional  aerological  stations.    New  item.    Ap* 
parent  increase,  $98,740;  actual  increase,  $100,000. 

This  item  is  now  carried  in  the  Army  appropriation  act  for  1918  but,  as  the  work 
is  performed  under  the  direction  of  tne  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  it  is  believed 
that  the  item  should  be  transferred  to  the  agricultural  appropriation  act. 
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HEARINGS 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATES 
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WASHINGTON 
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Insecticide  and  fungicide  investigations.    New  item,  $25|000. 

It  is  hi^ly  important  that  fanners  be  able  to  secure  at  reasonable  prices  an 
adequate  supply  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  of  good  quality.  The  present 
prices  of  many  of  these  articles  are  almost  prohibitive .  It  is  proposed  to  undertake 
chemical  investigations  with  a  view  to  develop  new,  better,  and  cheaper  insecti- 
cides and  fungicides  than  those  now  on  the  market. 

BUREAU  OP  SOILS, 

Potash  investigations  and  demonstrations.    New  item,  $127,600. 

While  this  appears  as  a  new  item,  there  was  available  on  July  1,  1917,  for  ex- 
penditure during  the  current  fiscal  ^rear  a  balance  of  1160,253.62  from  the  appro- 
priation of  $175,000  for  potash  investigations  in  the  Agricultural  appropriation  act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1917 .  The  estimate  submitted  for  the  next  fiscal  year  ($127,600), 
therefore,  represents  an  actual  decrease  of  approximately  $22,000  below  tne  amount 
available  for  the  present  year.  This  estimate  is  regarded  as  very  conservative 
and  is  based  upon  the  experience  gained  during  the  brief  period  that  the  kelp 
plant  at  Summerland,  Oal.,  has  been  in  actual  operation  and  upon  the  depart- 
ment's familiarity  with  the  operations  of  the  private  plants  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

BUREAU   OP   ENTOMOLOGY. 

Truck-crop   and   stored-product   insect   investigations.    Apparent   increase,    $20,000; 
actual  increase,  $23,000. 

The  losses  to  grains  and  other  food  products  in  granaries,  mills,  warehouses, 
households,  etc.,  through  insect  depredations  are  frequently  greater  than  the  losses 
caused  by  insects  to  the  growing  crops,  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
A  large  part  of  this  damage  can  be  prevented  through  the  development  of  better 
methods  of  control  and  by  the  more  general  application  of  such  methods  as  well  as 
of  methods  of  control  already  known.  The  increase  requested  will  enable  the 
department  to  enlarge  its  work  in  this  field  so  that  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  the  problem. 
Bee-culture  investigations  and  demonstrations.    Apparent  and  actual  increase,  $15,000. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  from  many  sections  of  the  country  for  assistance  in 
promoting  bee  culture.    It  is  proposed  further  to  develop  durmg  the  next  fiscal 
year  the  extension  work  of  the  department  in  this  field.    Honey  is  a  concentrated 
food  of  ^eat  value  and  maj  be  used  in  place  of  sugar  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Administrative  expenses.    Apparent  increase,  $6,000;  actual  increase^  $8,640. 

Of  this  amount,  $6,000  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  systematize  the  extension 
work  in  insect  control,  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  States  Relations  Service. 
The  demand  for  cooperative  work  of  this  character  has  greatly  increased.  The 
remainder  of  the  increase  requested  under  this  item  ($2,640)  is  made  necessary 
by  the  normal  growth  of  the  administrative  work  of  the  Bureau. 

BUREAU   OP  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

Maintenance  and  improvement  of  Sully s  Hill  game  preserve.    Apparent  and  actual 
decrease,  $5,000. 

The  present  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  SuHys  Hill 
game  preserve  is  avilable  until  expended.  When  this  fund  becomes  exhausted, 
the  preserve  will  be  maiutaiued  from  the  general  fund  for  maintenance  of  reserva- 
tions.   The  item  therefore  has  been  omitted. 

DIVISION   OP  PUBLICATIONS. 

Envelopes,  stationery ,  and  materials.    Apparent  and  actual  increase,  $1,000. 

This  additional  appropriation  is  made  necessary  on  account  of  the  increased 
quantity  of  stationery  and  other  materials  required,  in  connection  with  the  dupli- 
cating and  mailing  of  informational  circulars. 
Telephone,   telegraph,  freight,   and  express  service.    Apparent  and  actual  increase, 
$250. 

The  present  telephone  service  of  the  Division  of  Publications  is  inadequate  for 
the  prompt  handling  of  its  business.  A  small  increase  is  also  necessary  in  order 
to  pay  freight  and  express  charges  incident  to  the  shipment  of  films  imder  the 
autiiority  conferred  in  the  appropriation  act  for  1918. 
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Extra  labor  and  emergency  employments.    New  item,  $2,500. 

During  certain  months  tne  volume  of  work  of  the  Division  of  Publications 
increases  to  such  an  extent  that  the  regular  force  is  unable  to  keep  it  up  to  date. 
The  small  appropriation  recommended  will  enable  the  department  to  meet  this 
situation. 

BUREAU   OF  CROP  ESTIMATES. 

Administrative  expenses .    Apparent  decrease,  $470;  actual  increase,  $2,500. 

This  sum  is  needed  for  the  employment  of  additional  labor  in.the  ihailiug  sebtion 
of  the  bureau  and  for  the  purchase  of  stationery  and  other  office  supplies  and 
equipment. 

Field  investigations.    Apparent  increase,  $28,465;  actual  increase,  $27,775. 

It  is  proposed  to  strengthen  the  work  of  the  department  in  estimating  the  pro- 
duction of  truck  and  fruit  crops  and  to  make  more  effective  the  routine  worj; 
involved  in  estimating  genersil  farm  crops.  An  increase  of  $27,775  is  asked  for 
this  purpose,  which  will  be  expended  as  follows:  $9,000  for  additional  traveling 
expenses  for  nine  crop  specialists  now;  in  the  service;  $1,500  for  increased  travel 
required  of  the  chief  of  field  service  and  for  inspection  trips  by  representatives  of 
the  administrative  office;  $600  for  cablegram  service  from  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  at  Rome;  $675  for  telegraph  expenses  of  nine  truck  and  fruit  crop 
specialists;  $4,000  for  adding  machines  for  23  field  agents;  $7^500  for  stationery: 
and  $4,500  for  miscellaneous  office  equipment,  emergency  travel,  and  renewal  of 
old  equipment,  etc.,  in  the  field  service. 

RENT  IN  THE   DISTRICT  OF  COI^UMBIA. 

Rent  of  buildings,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Apj)arent  and  actual  increase,  $15,000. 
The  department  is  seriously  bandicapped  in  many  directions  by  the  lack  of 
adequate  space.  Many  of  the  buildings  now  occupied  are  greatly  overcrowded, 
this  condition  being  especially  true  in  flie  Bureau  of  Markets.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  transfer  to  Washington  the  food  research  laboratory  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
for  which  suitable  q^uarters  will  have  to  be  provided.  Several  other  branches  a^ 
the  department  are  in  urgent  need  of  additional  office  and  laboratory  space!     - 

STATES   RELATIONS   SBRTIOE. 

Administration  of  the  Hatch^  Adorns,  and  Smit^-Lever  ActSy  and  administration  of  insular 
experiment  stations.    No  apparent  increase;  actual  increase,  $4,740. 

A  small  incnease  is  recommended  in  the  allotmeilt  for  the.  administration  of 
the  Smith-Lever  funds,  which  will  be  increased  by  $1,000,000  during  the  fiscal 
year  1919. 

iTunjUar  experiment  stations.    Apparent  and  actual  increase,  $^,000. 

The  experiment  stations  maintained  by  the  department  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Guam  are  rendering  valuable  assistance  in  the  solution  of  local 
agricultural  problems.  Additional  funds  dre  needed  for  the  more  effective  pi*ose- 
cution  of  the  work  at  these  places  and  to  provide  for  the  inauguration  of  similar 
activities  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  increase  will  be  apportioned  as  follows r 
$5,000  to  the  Alaska  stations,  for  use  in  equipping  and  maintaining  the  experi- 
ment station  at  Matanuska,  for  remodeling  the  cattle  bams  oti  the  Kodiak  Islands, 
and  for  the  employment  of  an  extension  agent;  $5,000  to  the  Hawaii  station,  to 
provide  for  the  develoimient  of  extension  and  demonstration  work,  the  under- 
taking of  studies  in  connection  with  banana  and  coffee  diseases,  and  the  extension 
of  cooperative  work  with  the  War  Department  iii  forage  jwctoduCtion;  $5,000  to  the 
Porto  Klco  station,  to  be  used  for  rice  production  investigations  and  citrus-scab 
control  work;  $5,000  to  the  Guam  station,  for  the  investigation  and  control  of  insect 
aiid  fungous  pests  and  for  the  inauguration  of  extension  work;  and  $15,000  for  the 
establishment  and  maintexiance  of  an  experiment  station  on  the  Vii^gin  Islands, 
Where  there  is  uigent  need  for  undertaking  work  in  the  diversification  of  agricul- 
ture with  a  view  to  make  the  islands  more  nearly  self-supporting. 

Administrative  expenses i    No  apparent  increase;  actual  iucreafae,  $6,700. 

Althotigh  the  perscmnel  aud  volunke  of  work  of  th^  States  Relations  Service 
has  greatly  increased  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  there  hjis  been  no  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  appropriation  for  adininistrative  expenses.  The  addi- 
tional sum  requested  will  provide,  for  the  normal  growth  of  the  publica,tion  and 
lahtem-slide  activities,  the  more  satisfactory  handling  of  supplies,  the  etuploy- 
•  ment  of  temporary  help,  and  numerous  other  necessary  emeargency  expenses. 
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BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS. 

Rwral-engmeenng  irivesHgationa.    Apparent  and  actual  increase,  $35,900. 

The  importance  of  farm  machinery  in  connection  with  crop  production  is 
obvious.  The  maximum  of  efficiency  in  the  utilization  of  such  machinery  can 
be  obtained  only  through  the  development  of  simple,  standardized,  and  highly 
efficient  types.  The  farm  tractor,  because  of  its  relative  importance,  is  receiving 
special  attention  at  the  present  time.  The  increase  recommended  will  make  it 
]>ossible  to  install  a  testing  plant  at  the  Arlington  Farm  and  to  employ  the  requi- 
site personnel  for  undertaking  a  thorough  investigation  alohg  this  line. 
Administrative  expenses.    No  apparent  increase;  actual  increase,  |0,580. 

This  sum  will  be  needed  to  provide  for  the  employment  from  time  to  time  of 
additional  clerks  and  temporary  labor  and  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  office 
equipment  and  supplies,  the  cost  of  which  has  greatly  advanced. 
Erection  of  laboratory  building  at  Arlington  Farm.    Apparent  and  actual  decrease 
175,000. 

The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  will  be  accomplished  during  the  present 
fiscal  year.    The  item  therefore  has  been  omitted. 

BUREAU   OF   MARKETS. 

Marketing  and  distributing  farm  products.    Apparent  increase,  $2,840;  actual  increase, 
$32,900. 

Of  this  amount,  $20,320  represents  the  transfer  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try of  the  marketing  phases  of  the  fruit  handling,  transportation,  and  storage 
investigations  and  makes  no  provision  for  the  enlargement  of  these  activities. 
The  balance  of  the  Increase  recommended  ($12,580)  will  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  investigations  relating  to  the  marketing  of  live  stock,  meats,  and 
animal  by-products.  The  need  for  reliable  and  accurate  information  on  this 
subject  ^8  increasing,  and  the  fact  that  the  meat  supply  of  the  country  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  Nation's  growth  makes  it  imperative  that  greater  attention 
be  given  to  improving  the  distribution  of  live  stocK. 

Ifarhet  reports  on  fruits  and  vegetables.    Apparent  increase,  $36,920;  actual  increae(^, 
$75,000. 

With  the  use  of  funds  made  available  by  the  food  production  act,  it  has  been 
possible  during  the  present  year  to  extend  the  market  news  service  to  a  number 
of  important  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  not  previously  reported  upon,  to  increase 
the  number  of  permanent  branch  offices  from  12  to  37,  to  expand  the  leased- wire 
service  of  the  bureau  to  include  nearly  all  the  permanent  branch  stations,  and 
to  open  80  temporary  field  stations  in  producing  areas  for  distributing  information 
on  specific  crops.  The  amount  recommended  under  this  item  will  provide  for 
the  maintenance  oi  the  six  additional  permanent  branch  offices  which  were 
opened  in  1917,  making  a  total  of  18  permanent  branch  offices,  and  It  will  also 
make  possible  a  somewhat  more  complete  field  service  on  important  crops  than 
was  rendered  during  the  season  of  1916.  It  will  not  be  sufficient,  however,  for 
the  continualiion  of  the  work  on  the  basis  made  possible  imder  tne  emergency 
appropriation. 

Market  reports  on  live  stock  and  meats.    Apparent  increase,  $4,320;  actual  increase, 
$23,200. 

On  account  of  the  (^fficulty  of  getting  this  work  imder  way,  it  was  not  possible 
to  develop  it  to  its  maximum  until  comparatively  late  in  the  fiscal  year.  With 
the  increase  requested  the  work  can  be  conducted  in  an  effective  manner  for  a 
full  year. 

Market  inspection  of  perishable  foods.    New  item,  $113,000. 

Specific  provision  was  made  for  this  work  in  the  food-production  act,  and 
$101,700  was  allotted  for  the  purpose  from  the  fund  made  available  by  that  act. 
The  work  was  not  inaugurated  until  the  middle  of  September,  so  that  the  estimate 
of  $113,000  does  not  provide  for  any  expansion  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
act  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  investigate  and  certify  to  shippers  the  condition 
as  to  soundness  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  food  products  when  received  at 
the  principal  central  markets.  Work  has  been  inaugurated  in  some  of  the  more 
important  markets  and  will  be  extended  to  others  as  rapidly  as  practicable, 
covering  31  markets  in  all .  It  is  contemplated  that  one  inspector  in  each  market 
will  be  able  to  handle  the  work  except  m  the  very  large  markets,  such  as  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  where  from  two  to  four  inspectors 
will  be  required.  There  is  a  great  demand  on  the  part  of  producers,  trans- 
portation companies,  and  receivers  for  a  service  of  this  character. 
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Stale  cooperation  in  TnarkeUng  worh.     Apparent  increase,  $18,500;  actual  increase, 
$22,000. 

Under  the  present  appropriation  cooperative  work  in  marketing  has  been 
actively  under  way  in  21  States.  Recently  it  has  been  extended  to  seven 
additional  States  under  arrangements  with  the  States  Relations  Service  and  State 
agencies,  which  will  enable  the  bureau  to  finance  this  new  work  during  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  1918.  Next  year,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  to  assume  a  larger  share  of  the  expense  and  to  be  in  )>osi- 
tion  to  carry  the  work  through  an  entire  fiscal  year.  Calls  from  State  authorities 
for  assistance  in  solving  marketing  problems  have  increased  greatly  during  the 
past  year,  and  a  number  of  State  legislatures  have  recently  created  bureaus  of 
marketing,  which  in  practically  all  cases  are  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.  As  a  general  rule,  the  States  contribute  as 
much  to  the  support  of  this  work  as  the  Federal  Government,  and  in  some  cases 
considerably  more.  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  for  increased  work  in  the  28 
States  in  which  cooi)eration  is  now  effective,  additional  funds  will  be  required. 
It  is  estimated  that  an  average  expenditure  of  $2,000  will  be  necessary'  to  ade- 
quately care  for  the  work  in  each  State.  A  small  increase  in  the  amount  for 
administrative  expenses  is  also  needed. 

Enforcement  of  the  standard-haskel  act.    Apparent  and  actual  increase,  $1,000. 

The  present  appropriation  was  suffiaent  for  the  fiscal  year  1918,  as  the  standard- 
basket  act  did  not  become  operative  until  November,  1917.  In  order  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  law  through  an  entire  fiscal  year  a  slightly  increased  appro- 
priation will  be  necessary. 

Administratire  expenses.     Apparent  increase,  $3,425;  actual  increase,  $9,895. 

The  present  appropriation  will  be  insuflScient  to  defray  expenses  properly 
chargeable  against  it  during  the  fiscal  year  1919.  The  increase  in  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  bureau  necessarily  requires  a  corresponding  increase  in  administrative 
expenses  and  additional  funds  are  needed  to  provide  adequately  for  supplies, 
office  equipment,  furniture,  etc. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE   INSECTICIDE    ACT. 

Enforcement  of  the  imtecliride  act.     Apparent  increase,  $7,060:  actual  increase,  $7,540. 
$7,540. 

The  enforcement  of  this  act  is  especially  important  in  view  of  the  urgent  need 
for  increased  crop  production.  It  is  essential,  of  course,  that  the  farmer  be  able 
to  obtain  pure  insecticides  and  fungicides.  Additional  expert  assistance  will 
be  required  for  the  examination  of  the  increased  number  of  samples  that  will  be 
ccilected  and  also  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  investitive  work  now  under  way 
on  disinfectants  and  germicides. 

FEDERAL  HORTICULTURAL  BOARD. 

Control  of  pink  hollironn  of  cotton.     Apparent  and  actual  decrease,  $50,000. 

This  item  is  omitted,  as  the  appropriation  pro\dded  thereunder  is  available 
until  expended.  In  addition,  the  urgent  deficiency  act  approved  October  6, 
1917  (Public  No.  64),  carries  a  special  appropriation  of  $250,000  for  preventing 
the  establishment  and  spread  of  the  pink  boUworm  of  cotton  in  Texas  and  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  If  it  is  later  found  that  additional  funds  are  needed 
for  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  work,  a  supplemental  estimate  will  be  sub- 
mitted. 

Changes  in  Phraseology. 

bureat  of  animal  inurstry. 

Aninwl'hushandry  investigations. — ^The  proviso  carrying  $15,000  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Morgan  Horse  Farm  near  Middlebury,  Vt.,  has  been 
omitted,  as  the  object  for  which  this  appropriation  was  made  will  be  ac^complished 
during  the  fiscal  yeaT  1918. 

Dourine  investigation  and  eradication. — ^The  $50,000  immediately  available  clause  in 
this  item  has  been  omitted,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  present  appropriation  will  be 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work  to  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Meat  inspection. — Minor  changes  in  the  wording  of  this  paragraph  have  been  made 
so  that  the  law  will  refer  to  the  proper  fiscal  year. 
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BUREAU    OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY. 

Eradication  of  citrus  canker. — ^The  $180,000  immediately  available  provision  has  been 
omitted,  as  the  present  appropriation  is  believed  to  be  suflBcient  to  carry  the  work 
through  the  fiscal  year  1918. 

Eradication  of  white-pine  blister  rust. — The  language  of  this  paragraph  has.  been 
amended  by  omitting  the  $150,000  immediately  available  provision.  The  funds 
available  for  the  balance  of  the  present  fiscal  year  are  considered  to  be  ample. 

Cotton^  truck,  and  forage-crop  disease  investigations. — The  regular  funds  under  this 
item  will  be  sufficient  for  the  conduct  of  these  investigations  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.    The  $5,000  immediately  available  clause  therefore  has  been  omitted. 

Pomological  investigations. — ^The  language  of  this  paragraph  has  been  amended  to 
accord  with  the  proposed  transfer  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  distinctly  marketing 
features  of  the  investigations  and  to  provide  for  a  continuance  and  extension  in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  of  investigations 
of  fruits  subsequent  to  their  harvesting,  such  as  ripening  and  maturity  studies,  which 
are  primarily  within  the  field  of  production  but  which  require  that  the  product  be 
followed  through  certain  marketing  processes  and  into  storage. 

Horticultural  investigations. — ^This  paragraph  has  been  amended  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  distinctly  marketing  phases  of  thp 
horticultural  work  and  for  the  continuance  and  extension  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  of  such  investigations  of  truck 
and  related  crops  subsequent  to  their  harvesting  as  are  primarily  within  the  field  of 
production  but  which  require  that  the  product  be  followed  through  certain  processes 
of  marketing  and  into  commercial  storage. 

FOREST  SERVICE. 

Nebraska  National  Forest. — The  provision  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  nursery  sites 
has  been  omitted,  as  the  object  of  this  legislation  will  be  accomplished  during  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Additional  nationxil  forests. — ^The  language  relating  to  the  disposition  of  moneys 
received  on  account  of  certain  permits  lias  been  omitted,  as  it  is  continuing  legislation. 

Classification  of  lands  for  homestead  settlement. — New  language  has  been  added  with 
a  view  to  provide  for  the  examination  and  appraisal  of  lands  in  effecting  exchanges 
authorized  by  law. 

Survey  of  lands  chiefly  valuable  for  agriculture. — Minor  changes  in  phraseology  have 
been  made  in  order  to  make  available  for  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year  1919 
any  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  under  this  item  for  the  fiscal  year  1918. 

Hire  of  automobiles  and  motorcycles  on  a  mileage  basis. — A  new  paragraph  is  pjroposed 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pay  not  to  exceed  2  cents  per  mile  for  a 
motorcycle  or  6  cents  per  mile  for  an  automobile  used  for  necessary  travel  on  official 
business  in  the  Forest  Service. 

Utilization  of  mineral  resources  of  lands  acquired  under  the  Weeks  forestry  law. — In 
the  estimates  last  year  the  insertion  of  the  word  "hereafter"  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paragraph  was  suggested,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  permanent 
natiu'e  of  the  legislation.  Although  the  change  was  not  made,  the  solicitor  of  the 
department  is  of  the  opinion  that  Confess  intended  this  provision  to  be  continuing 
legislation  and  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  retaining  it  in  the  act.  The  paragraph 
therefore  has  been  omitted. 

# 

BUREAU   OF  CHEMISTRY. 

Color  investigations. — New  language  has  be^i  added  to  this  paragraph  in  order  to 
provide  specific  authority  for  cooperation  between  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
private  agencies  in  conducting  these  investigations. 

BUREAU   OP  SOILS. 

Potash  investigations  and  demonstrations. — While  this  appears  as  a  new  item  under 
general  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  it  contemplates  a  continuance  during  the 
fiscal  year  1919  of  work  authorized  by  Congress  in  the  agricultural  act  for  1917.  The 
language  of  the  paragraph  follows  the  phraseology  of  the  item  contained  in  the  1917 
act,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  product 
obtained  as  a  result  of  these  experiments  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  himself,  instead  of 
**at  the  market  price  of  such  product." 
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Reappropriation  for  potash  investigations  and  demonstrations. — ^The  item  reappropri- 
iatiiig  the  unexpended  balnnce  of  an  appropriation  of  $175)000  earned  in  the  agricnl- 
tural  9Sct  for  1917  has  been  oqdtted,  as  it  is  expected  that  the  full  amount  will  be 
eacpended  during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  a  new  item  providing  for  the  continuance 
of  the  potash  investigations  during  1919  has  been  submitted  in  these  estimates. 

BUREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Introductory  paragraph^  general  expenses. — New  lan^age  has  been  added  to  this 
paragraph  for  the  purpose  of  providing  specific  authority  to  demonstrate  the  results 
of  the  investigations  and  experiments  conducted  under  the  several  general  expsnse 
items  of  the  bureau. 

Gipsy  and  brown-tail  moth  investigations. — This  paragraph  has  been  amended  by 
omitting  the  clause  providing  for  medical  supplies  and  services  and  other  assistance 
necessary  for  the  immediate  relief  of  injured  employees,  in  view  of  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  compensation  act  approved  September  6,  1916.  The  language  in 
reference  to  the  nursery-stock  law  alao  has  been  slightly  changed,  so  that  the  amend- 
ment to  section  8  of  this  law,  included  in  the  agricultural  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1918 
will  apply  to  this  paragraph. 

DIVISION   OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

Horses  and  vehicles,  and  their  maintenance. — ^The  language  of  this  item  has  been 
broadened  so  as  to  authorize  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  motor  trucks. 

BUREAU   OF  CROP   ESTIMATES. 

Introductory  paragraphy  general  expenses. — ^The  proviso  relating  to  the  printing  of 
the  Monthly  Crop  Report  has  been  omitted,  as  it  is  continuing  legislation. 

RENT  IN  THE   DISTRICT   OP  COLUMBIA. 

Rent  of  buildings  J  Department  of  Agriculture. — ^The  proviso  constituting  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  Senate  to  investigate  the  fioor-space  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  city  of  Washington,  annual  rentals,  lands  available 
for  the  erection  of  Government-owned  buildings,  etc.,  has  been  omitted. 

STATES   RELATIONS   SERVICE. 

Administration  of  the  Hatch,  Adams,  and  Smith-Lever  acts  and  administration  of 
insular  experiment  stations. — ^This  paragraph  has  been  amended  so  as  to  provide 
authority  for  the  payment  of  necessary  administrative  expenses  incident  to  the 
proposed  establi^ment  and  maintenance  of  an  experiment  station  on  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States. 

Insular  experiment  stations. — New  language  has  been  inserted  in  this  paragra|)h 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  experiment  station  on  me  Virgin 
Islands.  The  immediately  available  clause  providing  $10,000  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  an  experiment  station  in  the  Matanuska  Valley,  Alaska,  has  been 
omitted,  as  the  present  appropriation  will  probably  be  suflScient  to  carry  the  work 
through  the  fiscal  year  1918. 

BUREAU   OF  PUBLIC  ROADS. 

Change  in  name  of  bureau. — It  is  proposed  to  change  the  name  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Roads  and  Rural  Engineering  to  "Bureau  of  Public  Roads."  This  change  is  in  the 
interest  of  simplicity  and  convenience  and  is  justified  by  the  importance  of  the  work 
and  the  size  of  tiie  organization. 

Rural  engineering  investigations. — New  language  has  been  added  to  this  paragraph 
making  $35,900  immediately  available  upon  the  passage  of  the  act.  This  sum  is 
needed  in  order  to  quickly  and  adequately  further  the  department's  efforts  looking 
to  the  development  of  efficient  farm  machinery. 

BUREAU  OF  MARKETS. 

Market  reports  <m  fruits  and  vegetables. — The  $40,000  immediately  available  proviso 
under  this  subappropriation  has  been  omitted. 

Enforcement  of  the  United  States  grain-standards  act. — A  proviso  has  been  added  to 
this  paragraph  amending  section  fi  of  tlie  United  States  grain-standards  act  of  August 
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11,  1916,  80  as  to  remove  certain  limitations  which  have  prevented  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  from  entertaining  jurisdiction  in  many  appeals,  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  heard,  from  inspections  made  by  licensed  inspectors,  and  generally  to 
simplify  the  procedure  in  taking  and  hearing  appeals  under  the  act. 

F^BRAL  HORTICULTURAL  BOARD. 

Enforcement  of  the  plant-qvuxrantine  act. — ^The  language  of  this  paragraph  has  been 
amended  so  as  to  cover  all  revisions  in  the  plant^uarantine  act  already  effective 
and  which  may  be  made  in  the  future. 

Amendment  to  section  8  of  the  plant-quarantine  act. — This  paragraph  has  been  omitted 
as  it  is  continuing  legislation. 

MISCBLLANEOUS. 

Passenger-carrying  vehicles. — ^This  paragraph  has  been  amended  so  as  to  exclude 
motor  boats  from  its  provisions.  The  matter  regarding  the  exchange  of  vehicles 
also  has  been  omitted  as  it  is  continuing  legislation. 

Eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  and  other  contagious  diseases  of  animals. — ^Minor 
changes  have  been  made  in  this  x>aragraph  in  order  to  make  available  for  expenditure 
during  the  fiscal  year  1919  any  unexpended  balance  of  an  appropriation  of  $2,500,000 
carried  in  the  agricultural  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1916. 
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GoH^TPmE  ON  Agriculture, 

House  op  Eefresentatives, 
Thursday y  January  10^  f910. 
The  Chairman.  On  page  ?02  of  the  BocHi  of  Estimates  we  have  a 
ifm  small  items  which  QUght  to  take  only  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Rawl,  I  wieh  you  would  tell  us  just  as  briefly  as  you  can  a 
little  bit  of  the  work  ycu  are  doiijig  ujider  iteip  3.  pn  page  202,  ypur 
Louisiana  station. 

Live-Stock  Production  in  Cane-Sugar  anp  Cotton  District^. 

VIFSTHER  STATEMENT  OF  HB.  B.  H.  BAWL,  CHIEF  OF  THE  DAIBT 
DIVIBION,  BTTBEAir  OF  ANIMAL  INBTTSTBT,  UNITED  STATES  SE- 
PABTMENT  OF  AeBICTrLTTTBE. 

Mr.  Eawl.  Last  year  approximately  $41^000  was  spent  on  the  live- 
stock work  and  $18,000  for  educational  work.  Would  you  like  to 
liave  me  reviiw  these  expenditures  to  date  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  just  a  brief  resum6  of  what  you  are  doing 
and  what  you  propose  to  do.    I  think  that  will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Haugen..  Wh^t  did  you  do  with  the  $41,000? 

Mr.  Eawl.  That  w^s  ^peTvt  for  buildings,  labpr,  salaries,  miscel- 
laneous equipipent,  and  liv^  ^tock  in  the  operation  of  the  station. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  kind  of  buildings  did  you  erect  ? 

Mr.  Eawl,  J  can  read  you  a  list  of  the  buildings. 

Mr.  Haugen.  M;cgt  of  the  important  ones — the  most  j^xpensiye. 

Mr.  EA.WI4.  The  work  of  this  station  is  divided  i^to  four  projects — 
for  horse  and  mule  work,  hog  work,  beef-cattle  work,  and  dairy 
worfc-^and  then  a  separate  accoijint,  called  "Administration,"  in- 
cludes all  items  of  general  mfinagement. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Whgt  is  the  expeujse  of  each? 

Mr.  Bawl.  Of  these  department^? 

Mr.  Haugjen.  No;  I  mean  each  ]()uilding — ^the  most  expensive  ones, 

Mr.  Eawl.  There  is  a  small  group  of  buildings  for  each  one  of 
thes3  projects,  consisting  of  barns,  sheds,  some  cottages,  crf^c.,  and  the 
necessary  equipment  for  carrying  pn  that  sort  of  work,  all  of  which 
I  have  set  out  in  a  staten^ent  here.. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  jpire  the  materials  used?  Let  ug  find  out  the 
character  (>f  t^e  buildipgs  and  the  post  of  the  -^qildiQgs. 

Mr.  Eawl.  For  administration  jwe  have  two  cottages,  one  costing 
$3,050.J5  and  another  $2,491.30,  an  office  building  that  cost  $1,41,0.04, 
and  a  well  house  that  cost  $303.73» 

For  the  hopsa  und  niwle  work  w^e  have  a  bam  costing  $8,2&9.ft6,  a 
jack  shed  costing  $132.19,  hay  bairracks  costing  $923,64,  a  tool  shed 
jjQsting  $1^)09.01,  ^nd  two  negro  cott?.ge§  that  cost  $1,232.78. 
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For  the  beef -cattle  project  we  have  a  bam  that  ccst  $1,611.40  and 
another  that  cost  $2,708.05,  two  negro  cabins  that  cost  $1,232.78,  four 
concrete  silos  costing  $952.40,  a  stave  silo  that  cost  $671.01,  and  a 
wooden-hooped  silo  that  cost  $189.21.  All  silos  are  under  one  roof, 
which  cost  $417.16. 

Mr.  Hauqen.  You  say  $900  each  for  the  four  concrete  silos? 

ilr.  Rawl.  No,  sir;  for  all  four. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  material  did  you  use  in  these  buildings? 

Mr.  Rawl.  The  buildings  are  all  made  of  wood — except  the  four 
silos — ^wood  on  concrete  foundation. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  the  land  owned  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Bawl.  The  land  is  owned  by  the  State  and  deeded  to  the 
Government.  Shall  I  complete  the  list  of  buildings,  with  the  cost  of 
each? 

Mr.  Haugen.  No.  I  asked  for  the  most  important  ones — the  most 
expensive. 

Mr.  Rawl.  That  makes  the  group  of  buildings  for  the  horse  and 
mule  project  $5,537.28,  for  the  beef-cattle  project,  $7,782.10,  for  the 
dairy  project  $8,661.74 — ^that  is,  including  the  dairy  bam,  the  feed 
house,  the  calf  house,  and  the  cottage.    The  hog  project  is  $3,295.36. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  print  that  statement  in  the  record, 
Mr.  Rawl. 

Mr.  Rawl,  All  right. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  showing  buildings  constructed  at  the  Uve-stock  experiment  farm  at 
Iberia,  La.,  with  the  cost  of  each: 


Administrative : 

CJottage  I 

Cottage  K 

Office 

Well    house- 
Horse  and   mule 
project : 
Horse       and 
mule  bam. 

Jack  shed 

Hay         bar- 
racks   

Tool  shed 

Negro       cot- 
tages (2)_ 


Cost. 

$3, 050. 15 

2, 491. 30 

1, 410. 04 

303.73 


$7, 255. 00 


2,239.66 
132.19 

923.64 
1, 009. 01 

1,  232. 78 


5,537.28 


Beef-cattle  pro- 
ject: 

Beef  -  cattle 
barn  No.  1_ 

Beef  -  cattle 
barn  No.  2- 

Negro  cot- 
tages (2)_ 

Concrete  si- 
los  (4) 

Stave  silos 
(2)  — — 

Wooden  hoop 
(1) 

Roof  of  silos 


1,611.49 

2, 708. 05 

1, 232. 78 

952.40 

671. 01 

189.21 
417. 16 


7,782.10 


Dairy    and    hog 

project : 

Cost. 

'Cottage    A    . 

$2, 710.  51 

Dairy  barn. 

2,184.77 

Feed  bam_« 

1, 146. 63 

Milk  house - 

505.70 

Bull  and  calf  . 

barn 

1,390.69 

Negro      cot- 

tage     

61&39 

Concrete  walk 

107.05 

^O,  OUx.  1% 

Hog  project: 

Cottage  B  __ 

2. 114.  73 

Hog    feed 

house 

177. 49 

Negro       cot- 

tage   

616.39 

Hog  cots — 

Gable 

roof 

(12)- 

247. 80 

S  h  e  d 

roof 

(D- 

18.65 

A  shaped 

(10)  - 

120.30 

3,295.36 

Total   for  build- 

ings 

to     date 

(Dec.         1, 

1917) 

32, 531. 70 
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Mr.  Hauoen.  Your  statement  will  give  the  number  of  cattle  and 
hoss  and  other  stock  on  hand? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes.  I  have  not  the  inventory  here,  but  if  you  wish 
will  insert  it  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Inventory  of  Uve  stock  at  the  Iberia  (La.)  Uve-stock  experiment  farm  (to 
July  1,  1017) : 


Beef  cattle: 

Bulls,  pure-brecl  Hereford- 
Cows,  pure-bre<l  Hereford- 
Cows,  grade  Hereford 

Cows,  native 

Calves,  sucklin;; • 

Heifers,  i^rnde  Hereford 

Heifers,  native 

Steers,  grade  Hereford...i.. 
Steers,  native .— 

Hogs: 

Pure-bred  Duroc  Jersey 

Sows,     pure-bred     Duroc 

Jersey 

Sows,  balf  Duroc  Jersey 

Sows,  native -1- 

1010  fall  pigs 

1017  spriug  pigs 

Fattening  hogs : 

Gilt J. 

Siioats - 


Number. 

2 

4 
20 
20 
12 
14 

0 

5 
11 
—    04 


7 

3 

2 

100 

134 


247 


1 
13 


Fattening  hogs — Continued.        Number. 

Sows 10 

24 


Horses: 

.    Stallion 1 

Jack 1 

Gelding 1 

Brood  mares 11 

lilules 0 

Mule  colts,  2  years  old 4 

Mule  colts,  yearling 0 

Mule  colts,  suckling 8 


Dairy  cattle : 

Bull,  pure-bred  Jersey 1 

Cows,  pure-bred  Jersey 11 

Cows,  grade  Jersey 10 

Heifers,  pure-bred  Jersey.  1 
Bull  calf,  pure-bred  Jer- 
sey    1 


83 
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This  year,  up  to  date,  we  have  returned  or  have  on  hand  in  the 
process  of  returning  to  the  Treasury  about  $7,000,  and  I  think  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  sales  are  all  made,  there  will  be  some- 
thing like  $15,000  or  more  returned  to  the  Treasury  for  the  present 
year.  The  farm  has  been  operated  only  two  years  and  has  not  got- 
ten fully  under  way  yet,  but  I  believe  we  can  expect  to  return 
$20,000  or  more  a  year  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  all  the  stock  sold  and  all  the  proceeds  turned  into 
the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Rawl.  All  the  proceeds  are  turned  into  the  Treasury  except 
where  the  animals  are  exchanged. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  do  quite  a  good  deal  of  exchanging? 

Mr.  Eawl.  Yes;  particularly  in  the  case  of  steers.  We  have  ex- 
changed fat  steers  for  feeders.  We  are  getting  the  place  pretty  well 
stocked  now. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  work — ^bearing  in  mind  the  four  sub- 
divisions-^there  are  two  large  problems  under  way  in  connection 
with  the  beef -cattle  project.  One  is  the  production  of  feeders  under 
local  conditions  there,  the  cost  of  producing  them  and  the  character 
of  them;  the  other  is  finishing  cattle  for  market.  Primarily,  the  fin- 
ishing problem  relates  to  a  comparison  of  the  different  kinds  of 
feeds  that  are  available,  including  corn,  sorghum,  Japanese  cane, 
sugar-cane  tops,  whole  sugar  cane,  and  others.  Two  series  of  this 
experiment  have  been  run  and  another  is  under  way  at  the  present 
time.  There  are  about  50  head  of  grade  cattle  and  scrub  native  cat- 
tle being  bred,  and  the  cost  of  producing  these  feeders  under  local 
conditions  there  is  being  determined.    Of  course,  the  older  group  of 
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^lte»  isl  just  abimt  a  year  or  a  y6at'  and  a  half  old  at  the  present 
tiipe. 

Mr.  HAtroEN".  All  of  this  is  practically  a  duplication  of  what  is 
being  done  at  other  stations  ? 
Mr.  Rawl.  No,  gir. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  Is  it  not  a  duplication  of  the  work  wt?  are  doitig  out 
here  in  Maryland? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Perhaps  fo  a  certain  extent,  although  the  conditrOnt^ 
of  th«  Gulf  coast  regions  arfe  decidedly  different  from  (he  conditions 
here,  the  feeds  are  different  to  some  extent,  and  there  are  some  very 
large  regional  problems  that  are  being  studied. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Will  you  explain  somfewhat  in  detail  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  conducting  two  stations  which  duplicate  one  the  work 
of  tHe  other  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  This  station  in  Maryland  and  the  one  in  Louisidtia? 
Mr.  Haugen.  Yes ;  or  any  other  st^ltion. " 

Mr.  Raw^l.  Very  lat-gely  for  the  reason  that  the  conditions — the 
crops,  climate,  rainfall,  parasites,  etc. — are  essentially  different. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  do  not  make  a  study  of  parasites  of  plants  and 
thogd  sorts  of  things?     That  is  not  your  study  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  No,  sir;  but  we  do  make  a  study  of  the  utilization  of 
plants  in  animal  production  and  of  the  effect  of  parasites  on  animal 
production.  For  instance,  the  effect  of  mosquitoes  on  animals  of 
different  grades. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  not  the  mosquitoes  pretty  much  the  same  hero 
as  there  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  There  are  practically  none  here.  That  is  being  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  our  breeding,  the  question  of  bringing 
in  some  of  the  animals  in  the  fall  and  some  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  are  they  doing  in  the  experiment  stations 
down  there? 

Mr.  Rawl.  They  are  doing  similar  work,  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 

If  there  is  nothing  further  regarding  the  beef  work,  I  will  say 

that  the  hog  work  is  going  along  nicely.    About  250  head  of  hogs 

were  raised  this  year,  and  there  again  it  is  the  question  of  utilizing 

local  feeds 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  What  are  you  trying  to  find  out — ^whether  the  hogs 
will  eat  the  kind  of  feed  they  have  down  there,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  which  of  the  feeds  there  are 
best  for  the  hogs  and  how  best  to  make  hog  production  a  successful 
and  profitable  industry  for  that  region. 
Mr.  Haugen.  And  teaching  the  hog  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Sometimes  the  hog  has  to  have  a  little  teaching. 
Coming  now  to  the  mule  work,  our  investigations  have  shown  that 
it  costs  about  $102  to  produce  a  mule  colt  to  the  age  of  2  y fears. 
From  the  result  thus  far  secured  we  are  led  to  believe  that  if  a  mule 
colt  of  like  value  of  those  on  this  farm  can  be  produced  every  othet 
year  the  utilization  of  mares  in  that  region  where  they  can  be  handled 
will  be  as  economical  as  mules. 

These  are  some  of  large  regional  problems  in  the  live-stock  in- 
dustry in  that  section  which  must  be  worked  out  at  the  statical  if  the 
industry  is  going  to  be  developed  rapidly. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  cost  of  the  mule,  of  course,  varies  according  to 
the  price  of  its  feed? 


Mr.  RAwii.  Y^s. 

Mr.  HAi!fGBN.  Corn  at  high  btitAs  will  itereadfe  ihe  cctet  of  the 

Mr.  HAWL.  Ye^j  sit. 

MPi  HAtJGifiN.  It  id  not  heeessary  to  study  thatt  problem,  is  it? 

Mr.  Rawl.  It  is;  bfecituse  the  mule  industry  in  this  cotintry  is  ti 
fijg^ligible  itidtistry.  If  it  is  possible  to  riiiise  mules,  cattle,  and  hogs 
there  in  a  large  Way,  that  wholci  region  can  be  made  to  c6ntribute 
Vfery  largely  to  thfe  live-sto^k  suppJly  of  the  Natiori. 

Mr.  Haugek.  Yes;  and  that  very  saine  thing  can  be  studied  over 
in  Missburi  bt  any  oi  these  States. 

Mr.  Rawl.  If 6 ;  for  the  reason  thatt  conditions'  are  different. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  whatever  you 
feed  the  tnule,  of  course. 

Mr.  RuBfeY.  We  do  not  need  it  ih  Missouri;  we  know  how  to  raise 
mtiles  thferfe. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further,  gentlemen?  Take  up  itent 
Kb.  4,  your  live-stock  work  in  the  se'iiiiarid  and  irrigated  lands  of 
the  western  United  States,-  including  the  purchase  of  live  stock,  etc. 
How  many  stations  have  you  now — two  or  three  ? 

^  Live-Stock  Production  in  Semiarid  and  Irrigated  Districts. 

Mr.  Rawl.  We  have  animal-husbandry  work,  which  is  devoted 

targely  to  hog  production,  on  fotir  stations,  for  which  $11,000  is 
leing  expended.  The  dairy  work  of  these  stations  has  $29,000.  Two 
Stations  have  been  completed,  one  of  which  is  in  operation  and  the 
other  is  practically  in  operation,  and  a  third  station  will  be  begun 
as  soon  as  feasible.  The  increased  cost  of  building  material  and 
equipment,  of  course,  has  made  our  appropriations  for  this  work 
insufficient.  For  the  Ardmore  station  the  buildings  have  cost  $14^- 
937.53,  this  amount  including  a  two-story  dairy  barn,  an  open  shed, 
silos,  milk  and  ice  house,  and  ottier  buildings.  I  will  attach  a  state- 
ment showing  all  the  buildings,  with  the  cost  of  each.  The  cost  of 
tl^e  buildings  at  Huntley,  Mont.,  to  date  has  been  $13,311.30,  and  the 
{)Iant  is  practically  completed. 

The  Ardmore  station  is  in  operation  and  the  Huntley  station  will 
be  shortly.  The  third  station,  at  Dalhart,  Tex.,  is  just  being  begun. 
It  is  in  thej  Panhandle,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State. 

^he  Chairman.  Are  the  conditions  there  semiarid  ? 

Mr.  RawL.  Yes,  sir.  Two  of  these  stations  are  in  the  semiarid 
territory  atid  the  other,  at  Huntley,  is  in  an  irrigated  section.  If 
there  are  any  further  details  desired,  I  have  all  the  figures  here. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  would  like  to  know  something  about  the  character 
of  the  buildings  and  the  cost  of  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Rawl.  At  Ardmore  the  total  building  cost  last  year  and  this 
yfear  W  December  1  was  $14,155.19.  The  equipment  was  $3,350 ;  cat- 
tle, $3,615.81;  travel  for  last  year,  $675.40;  and  miscellaneous  for 
1917,  $415.82.  That  is  the  total  expenditure  at  Ardmore  to  date  on 
btiilding,  equipment,  aiid  cattle,  and  for  1917  on  the  balance. 

Mh  HXuGEN.  Hovs^  much  wag  the  cost  of  the  barn? 

Mr.  RawL'.  I  have  not  the  figure  here.  It  is  a  two-story  barn,  the 
hfty  orverhead  and  the  cattle  underneath,  with  a  calf  barn  and  an 
o^n  shed  foi*  the  young  stock  and  the  bulls,  etc.,  fthd  a  milk  hbuse 
and  an  ice  house  combined. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  Can  you  approximate  the  total  cost? 

Mr.  Rawl.  That  total  equipment  is  approximately  $14,000. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  that  is  rather  indefinite.  When  we  get  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  they  will  be  asking  questions  about  this.  They 
will  want  to  know  if  we  are  putting  up  a  $7,000  barn  on  the  desert, 
and  that  is  a  very  proper  question,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Bawi..  The  oarn  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  we  had  expected 
it  to  cost,  on  account  of  the  increased  prices  of  everything.  It  is 
a  good  barn,  though,  with  hay  mow  overhead  and  a  place  for  the 
cattle  underneath.    May  I  include  that  total  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  think  it  is  very  proper  that  it  should  go  in. 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  Include  each  item  of  cost. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  structure  of  wood  or  concrete? 

Mr.  Rawl.  It  is  a  wooden  structure  and  includes  a  silo  and  the 
necessary  equipment  for  running  the  plant.  Labor  is  at  a  very  high 
price,  and  lumber  is  also.  We  nave  done  the  best  we  could  to  get 
good  substantial  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  insert  in  the  record  the  details  of 
the  expenditures  on  the  buildings  at  each  of  these  places. 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  will. 

(The  statements  referred  to  follow:) 

Statement  showing  cost  of  buUdings  erected  at  the  Ardmore,  S.  Dak.,  field  sta- 
tion in  connection  with  experiments  in  live-stoclt. 


Buildings — continued. 

Millj-house  shed $118. 4Q 

Silo  shed 114. 18 

Concrete  water  tanljs 81.50 


Buildings : 

Dairy    barn $5,652.93 

Mill!  and  Ice  house 2,196.01 

Stock  shed 1,222.88 

Stave  silo 529.86 

Concrete  silo 653.02 

Cottage 4,368.71 

Statement  showing  cost  of  buildings  erected  at  the  Huntley,  Mont.,  field  sta- 
tion in  connection  with  experiments  in  live-stock  production. 


Total  to  Jan.  15, 1918.  14, 937.  53 


Buildings : 

Dairy    barn $5,789.48 

Milk  house 754. 01 

Stock  shed 1,  367.  52 

Herdsman's  house 3, 824. 12 


Buildings — continued. 

Stave    silo $718.58 

Concrete  silo 857.59 


Total  to  Jan.  15, 1918.  13, 311. 30 


Mr.  Haugen.  I  should  think  that  a  six  or  seven  thousand  dollar 
barn  would  look  much  out  of  proportion  out  there  in  the  desert. 

Mr.  Rawl.  It  is  economical  to  have  substantial,  good  buildings. 
You  have  got  a  lot  of  men  in  Iowa  who  are  successful  dairymen  who 
have  barns  just  as  good  as  we  have  built  there.  It  is  a  wooden  build- 
ing, well  ventilated,  well  lighted,  and  well  constructed  throughout. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  would  not  recommend  that  a  man  going  into 
the  dairy  business  out  there  should  build  a  barn  at  that  cost,  would 
you? 

Mr.  Rawl.  No,  sir;  because  dairying  is  not  established  for  that 
region.  This  plant  is  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  possibilities 
for  dairying  in  that  section.  When  that  is  done  farmers  would  be 
warranted  in  building  such  a  plant.  Many  farmers  require  several 
years  to  complete  their  building,  but  for  our  work  it  seemed  wise 
not  to  have  the  work  handicapped  but  to  finish  up  the  plant  and  put 
it  in  shape  best  suited  for  the  work  that  is  to  be  done  there. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  purpose  of  these  experi- 
ments ought  to  be  to  demonstrate  a  method  of  accomplishing  some- 
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thing  under  the  conditions  that  are  likely  to  exist  there  or  do  exist 
there  now.  What  is  the  value  of  an  experiment  conducted  under 
conditions  that  can  not  possibly  be  duplicated  by  any  body  in  the 
district? 

Mr.  Eawl.  I  think  they  can  be  duplicated.  The  purpose  of  this 
work  is  to  establish  dairying  in  that  region — ^to  establish  the  methods 
for  dairying  in  that  region.  If  dairymg  can  be  carried  on  success- 
fully there  with  the  crops  that  can  be  grown,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  successful  farmers  will  duplicate  this  equipment  in  the  course  of 
time.  Dairy  buildings  are  expensive.  We  have  worked  for  years 
trying  to  reduce  their  cost,  and  I  would  like,  just  as  well  as  anybody, 
to  put  up  a  dairy  equipment  that  is  sufficiently  sanitary  that  offers 
the  proper  protection  for  the  animals  in  the  way  of  ventilation  and 
light,  and  that  is  sufficiently  convenient  to  save  labor — I  should  like 
exceedingly  to  find  some  way  to  accomplish  all  these  purposes  for 
less  money  than  that  for  wHich  we  or  any  farmers  have  been  able 
to  do  it  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  do  not  contend  that  a  practical  man  would  put 
up  a  $7,000  bam  to  house  $3,500  worth  of  stock? 

Mr.  Kawl.  No,  sir ;  but  this  is  our  beginning.  We  expect  to  pro- 
duce animals  some  of  which  will  be  worth  one-half  of  that  for  a 
single  animal. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  any  market  for  dairy  products  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  region  in  which  you  are  working? 

Mr.  Eawl.  There  are  creameries  in  the  region,  though  not  immedi- 
ately in  the  vicinity  of  this  station;  that  is,  not  within  driving  dis- 
tance of  the  station.  That  is  not  the  case  with  Huntley,  however. 
Huntley  has  a  market  at  Billings,  and  there  are  also  one  or  two 
cheese  factories  and  possibly  one  creamery  in  the  valley,  within  driv- 
ing distance. 

Mr.  Haugen.  To  what  extent  are  the  dairy  herds  decreased  or  de- 
pleted? "^ 

Mr.  Eawl.  Over  the  country  generally? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eawl.  In  some  localities  apparently  there  has  been  some  de- 
crease. In  others  it  is  not  apparent.  The  price  of  dairy  products 
has  been  rising,  and  that  is  helping  to  keep  the  cattle  on  the  farms. 
The  last  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  shows  an  increased 
number  of  dairy  cattle  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  have  been  told  that  in  the  dairy  districts  of  Illi- 
nois and  throughout  the  Northwest  they  are  not  buying  any  dairy 
cows  and  that  they  have  been  slaughtered.  They  simply  go  to  the 
butcher  for  slaughter. 

Mr.  Eawl.  I  have  not  learned  that  first-class  dairy  cattle,  particu- 
larly fresh  cattle,  have  been  slaughtered.  I  have  heard  that  stated 
but  in  no  case  which  we  have  investigated  did  we  find  that  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Haugen.  A  great  many  of  them  have  not,  of  course;  the  high- 
est priced  or  registered  ones. 

Mr.  Eawl.  Culling  is  being  done.  People  are  reducing  their  herds 
perhaps  more  now  than  usual.  We  have  heard  a  great  many  re- 
ports of  good  animals  being  sold,  but  as  to  first-class  dairy  cows  going 
to  slaughter,  particularly  when  fresh,  we  have  no  information  to  that 
effect. 


They  have  dhipt)ed  fhemf  thert  attid  they  hav*  bfeeii  Sold  for  b^: 
Whrit  is  th6  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Bawl.  Some  of  the  farmers  are  now  reducing  their  iiiti3§  bf 
mat  oe  Selling  th^ir  entii^e  Ke^ds. 

Itfr.  HAtTGEN.  ]!fo;  that  i&  ttbt  the  reasdfh.  I  thiiik  fhe  Ifthot  (fiife^- 
tioh  runs  into  it.    The  expense  6f  labor  and  f6rage'  ii^  fco  greatt. 

Sir.  Hawl;  That  may  be  the  reftsc/n  why  farmers  afrfe  selling  them, 
but  if  they  are  beii^g  sold  it  is  because  i^ome  6f  the  farmers  are  redu(?- 
iiig  or  else  goiiig  out  of  business  ^titif-ely.  We  do  not  believe  that 
this  has  occurred  tb  the  extent  that  h^s  b^eii  reportefd  in  maiiy 
insiafhces. 

Mr;  Haugen.  My  understanding  is  that  labor  can  not  be  had,  atid 
it  t'equires  skilled  labor  to  handle  a  dairy  herd. 

Mr.  Rawl.  Of  course,  that  is  a  question  that  varies  in  the  different 
localities. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And,  of  course,  the  cost  of  keeping  th6  hei-d. 

Mr.  HAwiy.  I  feel  that  this  work  in  live-stock  production  in  the 
semiarid  and  irrigated  districts  is  all  fundamentally  gooi,!  work. 
I  fetel  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  tb  carry  this  work  along. 

Mr.  tiAtJGEN.  Anything  to  encourage  dairy  production,  of  course, 
is  a  good  work;  but  we  should  also  keep  an  eye  on  economy. 

jilr.  KawiL.  I  am  not  prepared  io  speak  for  the  crop-production 
side  of  the  work  in  the  dry-land  regions.  I  do  ti^ot  know  anything 
about  it.  That  phase  of  the  subject  is  being  handled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry;  but  if  cro^s  can  be  producecf  reliably  and  inex- 
pensively enough  to*  make  dairying  succeed,  we  are  going  to  do  thd 
very  best  we  can  to  establish  the  methods  and  to  lead  the  way,  and 
we  are  organizing  with  all  the  vigilance  we  can  to  do  this  in  a  way 
that  will  produce  results. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  yon  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  l^lant  In- 
dustry ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes.  This  work  is  handled  by  a  c6muiittee  of  the  two 
bureaus;  that  is,  the  general  plan  of  the  work  is  reviewed  by  the 
committee  and  approved  by  it.  It  is  a  joint  matter^  but  the  live- 
stock end  of  it  is  naturally  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry ;  that 
is,  when  a  plan  is  made  the  live-stock  part  of  that  plan  is  being 
carried  out  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  you  experimenting  with  the  various  plants? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Yes.  The  experimental  work  is  just  starting,  and  we 
are  beginning  a  comprehensive  series  of  experiments  adapted  to  thfe 
two  regions.  In  the  irrigated  region  one  of  the  important  questions 
to  be  determined  is  whether  or  not  irrigated  pasture,  can  be  used  suc- 
cessfully. We  know  what  the  land  and  the  water  costs,  and  the 
question  is  whether  we  can  maintain  fields  there  under  water  that 
will  produce  feed  enough  to  warrant  using  the  land  for  grazing 
purposes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Has  not  that  been  thoroughly  tested  out  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  No,  sir;  it  has  not.     It  has  been  tried  in  only  a  very 

few  case^.  ... 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  thought  Jim  Hill  tborpughly  tested  that  out  ^0 
or  30  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Rawl.  Not  that  I  know  of.  His  interests  have  been  very 
largely  along  the  railroad  up  there. 


Mr.  Hauoen.  I  know  he  told  a  very  interesting  stdrjr  about  it  and 
ihh  results. 

Mr.  Ra wt.  The  use  of  irrigated  land  as  pasture  ? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rawl.  I  did  not  know  of  that.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try has  be6n  interested  for  years  in  the  question  of  utilizing  these 
irrigated  lands  for  grazing  purposes. 

I'he  Chairman.  Anything  further,  gentlemen?  If  not,  we  are 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Rawl. 

On  January  4  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wrote  a  letter  to  me  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  making  certain  suggestions  touching 
some  of  the  ^employees  in  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  that  statement  go  into  the  record  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  January  Jf,  1918. 
Hon.  A.  F.  Lever, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Lever  :  In  the  estimates  for  1919  certain  proposals  were  made  for 
increasiug  the  salaries  of  some  of  the  employees  in  the  mechanical  shops  of  the 
department.  No  provision  was  made,  however,  for  adjusting  the  compensation 
of  mechanics  in  the  Weather  Bureau.  The  conditions  with  reference  to  the 
mechanical  force  In  that  bureau  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  which  obtain 
In  the  central  mechanical  shops  of  the  department.  Because  of  the  higher  rates 
of  pay  offere<l  by  private  employers  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  com- 
petent mechanics  or  to  retain  those  already  In  the  service  at  the  salaries  which 
the  Weather  Bureau  or  the  department  at  present  is  able  to  pay.  I  have  can- 
vassed this  situation  very  carefully  and  desire  to  suggest,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  committee,  tliat  the  estimates  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  pages  21  and  22  of 
the  committee  print,  be  changed  to  read  as  follows : 
Item  No. : 

(20)  12  printers  or  compositors,  at  $1,200  each $14,400  ' 

(21)  Omit. 

(22)  Omit. 

(23)  4  folders  and  feeders,  at  $840  each 3,300 

(24)  2  instrument  makers,  at  $1,440  each 2,880 

(20)  Omit. 

(27)  4  skilled  mechatiics,  at  $1,200  each 4,800 

(28)  9  skilled  mechanics,  at  $1,000  each 9, 000 

(29)  Omit. 

(30)  Omit. 

(31)  4  skilled  artisans,  at  $840  each 3,300 

(32)  1  engineer 1,500 

(33)  Omit. 

(37i)  1  repair  man  (submitted) 1,000 

(38)  3  repair  men,  at  $840  each 2,520 

The  foregoing  changes  will  Involve  the  following  salary  Increases  and 
readjustments : 

Item  No.  I 

(21)  6  printers  or  compositors,  $1,080  to  $1,200  (Increase  of  $120 

each) $720 

(22)  5  printers  or  compositors,  $1,000  to  $1,200  (increase  of  $200 

each) 1,(K)0 

(Items  21  and  22  are  combined  with  Item  20,  which  is  changed 
to  read  "12  printers  or  compositors,  at  $1,200  each.") 

(23)  4  folders  or  feeders,  $720  to  $840  (increase  of  $120  each) 480 

<25)  1  Instrument  maker,  $1,300  to  $1,440 ,__  140 

(This  place  is  added  to  item  24,  which  is  changed  to  read  "  Two 
instrument  makers,  at  $1,440  each.") 
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Item  No. — Contiuned: 

(26)  1  Instrument  maker,  $1,260  to  $1,3()0 *$40 

(This  place  is  added  to  item  25.  which  remains  unchanged,  since 
1  instrument  maker,  $1,300,  is  transferred  from  this  item  to 
item  24.) 

(28)  1  skilled  mechanic,  $1,000  to  $1,200 200 

(This  place  is  added  to  item  27,  which  is  changed  to  read  "4 

skilled  mechanics,  at  $1,200  each.") 

(29)  1  skilled  mechanic,  $840  to  $1,000 .  1(50 

(30)  1  skilled  mechanic,  $720  to  $1,000 ■280 

(31)  2  skilled  artisans,  $840  to  $1,000  (increase  of  $160  each),  with 
change  of  title  to  "  skilled  mechanics  " 320 

(33)  1  fireman  and  steam  fitter,  $840  to  $1,000,  with  change  of  title 

to  "skilled  mechanic" ^ 100 

(These  five  places  under  items  29,  30,  31,  and  33,  are  combined 
with  item  28,  which  is  changed  to  read  "  9  skilled  mechanics,  at 
$1,000  each";  and  item  31  is  changed  to  read  "4  skilled 
artisans,  at  $840  each.") 

(32)  1  engineer,  $1,300  to  $1.500 __    200 

(38)  1  repair  man,  $840  to  $1,000 100 

(This  change  involves  the  creation  of  a  new  statutory  place,  fol- 
lowing item  37,  and  item  38  is  changed  to  read  "  3  repair  men, 
at  $840  each.") 


Total 3, 8G0 

I  am  inclosing  a  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
which  sets  forth  in  detail  the  reasons  for  the  suggested  changes. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary. 

Memorandum  from  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  relative  to  the  duties,  qualifications,  and  service  records  of  mechan- 
ics recommended  for  promotion : 

Items  20,  21,  22, — In  the  estimates  for  1918  it  was  recommended  that  the 
salaries  of  all  printers  receiving  $1,080  per  annum  be  increased  to  $1,200  per 
annum.  This  recommendation,  however,  was  not  favorably  acted  upon  by  the 
committee,  in  view  of  the  insertion  of  the  provision  authorizing  a  horizontal 
Increase  of  5  and  10  per  cent  in  the  salaries  of  all  employees  below  $1,800.  It 
is  now  proposed  to  promote  six  printers  at  $1,080  and  five  at  $1,000  to  the 
$1,200  grade,  which,  I  believe,  is  the  lowest  salary  scale  for  this  class  of  me- 
chanics at  which  we  can  expect  to  get  satisfactory  service  and  men.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  secure  printers  for  $1,000  per  annum.  There  are  now  three 
vacancies.  One  of  them  exists  at  New  Orleans,  and  we  have  been  endeavoring 
for  four  months  to  fill  it,  without  success. 

Item  23. — Item  23  provides  for  four  folders  and  feeders  at  $840  per  annum 
in  lieu  of  four  at  $720.  These  men  are  employed  in  our  printing  office  in  Wash- 
ington. Three  vacancies  now  exist  and  we  are  unable  to  fill  them,  even  with 
temporary  employees,  because  of  the  low  compensation.  Our  printing  work  is 
crippled  in  consequence.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  certified  a  number 
of  eligibles,  but,  in  practically  every  instance,  the  offers  of  appointment  were 
declined  because  the  men  were  unable  to  move  to  Washington  and  support  them- 
selves and  families  on  $60  a  month  ($66  a  month  with  the  10  per  cent  added). 

Item  2Jh — ^This  item  contemplates  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Instrument 
makers  at  $1,440  from  one  to  two,  and  will  provide  for  the  promotion  of  one  of 
the  instrument  makers  now  receiving  $1,300.  The  instrument  maker  involved 
in  this  case  is  a  man  of  exceptional  ability  in  the  construction  of  apparatus  of 
a  delicate  character.  It  would  be  practically  impossible  under  present  condi- 
tions to  fill  his  place,  as  similar  work  in  the  commercial  world  commands  a 
much  higher  compensation.  The  character  of  his  duties  is  such  as  fully  to 
justify  a  salary  of  $1,440  per  annum. 

Item^  25  and  26. — No  change  is  made  in  Item  25,  which  provides  for  three 
instrument  makers  at  $1,300.    Provision  is  made  for  one  of  the  men  now  occupy- 

1  Since  this  place  represents  a  transfer  from  the  lump  fund  for  "  aei-ological  stations," 
It  is  proposed  to  further  reduce  the  lump  fund  by  $40  to  provide  for  this  promotion.  If 
this  is  done,  the  promotion  will  involve  no  actual  increase  in  the  total  appropriation. 

-  No  promotion  involved ;  the  .$720  place  is  now  vacant ;  an  additional  carpenter  is 
urgently  needed,  but  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  competent  man  at  less  than  $1,000. 
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las  this  grade  in  Item  24,  and  his  place  will  be  filled  by  the  elimination  of 
Item  26  (1  instrument  maker,  at  $1,260)  and  the  promotion  of  the  employee 
now  occiq>yiiig  this  place  to  $1,900.  The  employee  in  question  Is  an  exoep* 
tkuially  capable  workman.  He  was  appointed  at  $luiOO  per  annnm  on  the 
hunp-som  (aerdo^cal  stations)  roll,  because  it  seemed  inadvisable  to  ap- 
point him  at  $1,440  per  annum,  the  next  higher  lumxHSura  grade.  It  did  not 
fleem  just  to  the  trained  men  already  in  the  service  who  were  performing  similar 
work  to  appoint  him  at  a  hi^er  rate  of  pay  than  they  have  been  receiving  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  lump  fund  for  aerological  stations,  under  general  ex- 
penses, can  be  further  reduced  by  $40  to  meet  this  promotion. 

Item  27. — This  item  provides  for  one  additional  skilled  mechanic  at  $14900 
per  annum.  It  is  proposed  to  promote  tlie  skilled  mechanic  at  $1,000  per 
annum,  now  provided  for  in  Item  28,  to  this  place.  This  employee  is  a  car* 
penter  and  cabinetmaker  of  exceptional  skill.  He  has  been  in  the  Weather 
Bureau  for  20.  years.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fill  his  place.  He  was  offered 
a  position  with  higher  pay  a  short  time  ago,  but  declined  it  because  of  his  long 
service  in  tlie  Weather  Bureau  and  his  hoi^e  that  action  might  be  taken  to  give 
him  compensation  commensurate  with  his  work.  This  is  an  unusnally  worthy 
case. 

Items  29y  30,  SI. — Changes  in  these  items  will  eliminate  1  skilled  mechanic  at 
$840  (item  29),  1  skilled  mechanic  at  $720  (item  30),  and  2  of  the  6  skilled 
artisans  at  $840  (item  31),  It  is  proposed  to  promote  each  of  them  to  the 
position  of  skilled  mechanic  at  $1,000  each. 

The  skilled  mechanic  at  $840  (item  29)  is  employed  at  Drexel,  Nebr.,'in  con- 
nection with  the  Weather  Bureau  aerological  work.  He  i^s  a  cjirpentor  and 
kite  maker,  the  latter  w<n*k  requiring  long  experience,  unusual  skill,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  kites  in  the  air.  His  duties  have  become  especially 
exacting  because  of  the  increase  of  our  upper-air  work.  We  would  be  em- 
barrassed if  he  sliould  leave  the  service,  as  it  would  require  a  long  time  for 
even  the  most  skillful  carpenter  to  become  proficient  in  kite  making.  He  has 
been  in  the  Weather  Bureau  14  years. 

The  position  of  skilled  mechanic  at  $720  (item  30)  has  been  vacant  for  some 
time,  as  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  a  mechanic  to  serve  at  this  compensa- 
tion. We  urgently  need  an  additional  carpenter  in  Washington,  and  $1,000  per 
annum  is  the  lowest  c<:»mi)ensation  at  which  it  will  be  possible  to  secure  a  man 
of  even  ordinary  ability.  If  this  recommendation  is  approved,  no  promotion 
will  be  involved,  as  the  place  will  be  filled  by  original  appointment. 

Item  SI  provides  f<»r  the  promotion  of  two  of  the  skilled  artisans  at  $840  to 
skilled  mechanics  at  $1,000  per  annum.  One  of  these  men  is  a  painter.  He 
has  been  in  the  Weather  Bureau  nearly  six  years  and  is  a  very  competent  work- 
man. His  salary  is  too  low  lor  the  work  that  he  performs.  The  other  man  is 
doing  mechanical  work  in  our  printing  plant,  which  includes  the  operation  of 
the  rapid  Harris  press.  In  nddition,  he  is  a  competent  pressman  and  is  occa- 
sionally called  upon  the  perf<trm  press  duties  in  the  absence  of  the  regular 
pressman  and  in  emergoucies.  He  has  been  in  the  Weather  Bureau  nearly  11 
years. 

Item  S3. — One  fireman  and  steamfitter  at  $840  is  omitttNl  nnd  provision  made 
for  this  employee  as  a  skilled  mechanic,  at  JR1,(XK)  (item  28).  This  case  is  a 
worthy  one.  While  he  is  carried  as  a  fireman  and  steamfitter,  firing  constitutes 
almost  a  negligible  part  of  his  duties.  In  addition  to  doing  all  of  the  isteam- 
fitting  and  plumbing  work  in  the  Weather  Bureau  buildings  in  Washington,  he 
is  in  charge  of  the  power  plant  in  the  absence  of  the  engineer.  It  is  proposed  to 
eliminate  the  grade  of  fireman  and  steam  fitter  and  to  substitute  a  pla^-e  of 
skilled  mechanic,  which  title  will  conform  with  the  character  of  his  duties. 

Item  32. — ^This  item  provides  for  one  engineer  at  $1,500  instead  of  one  at 
$1,300.  This  will  enable  the  bureau  to  give  a  promotion  of  $200  to  an  osixvlally 
capable  man.  He  has  entire  charge  of  the  heating,  lighting,  and  power  plant 
of  the  bureau,  which  provides  heat  and  light  for  all  the  Weather  Bureau  build- 
ings and  power  for  the  printing  plant.  He  is,  in  fart,  a  chief  engineer  and  a 
man  capable  of  handling  heating  and  power  plants  of  any  size.  His  ci>mix^nsa- 
tion  is  below  that  given  to  other  engineers  of  the  Government  having  similar 
capacity  and  responsibility.  Last  year  the  Secretary  approved  the  promotion  of 
this  employee  to  $1,400  and  a  recommendation  to  this  end  was  included  in  the 
estimates.  However,  it  was  eliminated  by  the  committee  on  account  of  the  K 
and  10  per  cent  increase. 

Items  371  o>nd  SS  provide  for  the  reduction  of  the  nural>er  of  repaii 
at  $840  from  four  to  three  and  the  inclusion  of  one  ropnirnian  at  $1.(X)0 
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ekaiigf^  w\H  f)rQv|ide  a  prornatioo  Ir&m  fS40  to  |1JQ0O  for  the  abi^t  ri^^^ 
man  of  fii^  jtd^grapli  lirw$  oicteoiding  |roi9  Port  Angeles.  Wash.,  to  ^atoosii 
XGJa&4*  7'b^s  H^^  l^  f>^  unusual  linportanjee,  )iQcai|se  of  our  cooperation  witti 
t&9  |?inUary  ^nd  jfinv^l  i^utl^oritfes*  It  is  ^e  only  outlet  for  Wireless  OQmt 
^unic^iti^li  and  yosi^  jr^iprts  fj^om  ^Atfiosli  Island.  In  axiditiofi  to  being  ah 
e^^Hent  repairman,  iai^  ^ployee  is  a  telegrapb  i^perator  and.  an  ezpeit  J9 
telograpli-Une  lOQqstr^etion.  Fornjyerly  ^U  headquarters  word  at  Port  iGreseent, 
>V^s}>.,  where  h^  >v^  furf|$sh^d  quarters,  luel,  and  light,  in  addition  to  hts 
compensation,  but  tl^  al)«ndonm9At  pi  that  staf^ion  and  its  Bemovai  to  i^oct 
Angeles  resulted  }q  his  IMf^S  d^priy^d  pf  Auarters,  fuel,  and  light,  whicdi  wa^ 
|p  efi^  a  cpf)8l4ierab)e  ]T^cl^ctiQu  in  hi^  salary.  The  estimates  for  last  year 
included  a  F^coinnien4^|:iQn  ^r  th^  proiBCktlop  of  this  iemployee  to  $l,dOO,  hulu 
the  item  was  eli|pin.at^d  by  th^  /conuniUiee  because  pf  the  §  and  liQ  per  cent  pior 
^^on. 

(Thpreuppn,  at  12.15  Q^clqq^  p,  px,,  the  QQipapaittpe  ,?^(}ipui^^.) 
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Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 

January  S,  1918. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  A.  F.  Lever  (chair- 
crmn)  presiding. 

Bureau  of  Markets. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Turn  to  page 
175  of  the  Book  of  Estimates,  and  we  will  take  up  this  morning  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  and  ask  Mr.  Brand,  chief  of  that  bureau,  to  pre- 
sent the  estimates. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHABLES  J.  BEAITD,  CHIEF  OF  BUBEAXr  OF 
MABEETS.  TTinTED  STATES  DEPABTMElTr  OF  AOBICULTTTBE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brand,  glancing  over  your  statutory  roll,  I 
find  that  you  have  no  new  places  provided  for  except  by  way  of 
transfer. 

Mr.  Brand.  All  bv  way  of  transfer. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  the  same  salary? 

Mr.  Brand.  At  the  same  salary,  and  the  lump  sum  has  been  re- 
duced accordingly. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  cases? 

Mr.  Brand.  In  all  cases. 

The  Chairman.  With  that  statement,  gentlemen,  we  will  take  up 
the  lump-fund  appropriations,  on  page  180.  The  first  item  is  No. 
(>0,  for  acquiring  and  diifusing  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  useful  information  on  subjects  connected  with  the  marketing 
and  distributing  of  farm  and  non manufactured  food  products  and 
the  purchasing  of  farm  supplies,  etc.,  $292,240,  an  actual  increase 
of  $32,900. 

Dr.  Brand,  we  have  adopted  the  plan  of  asking  the  gentlemen 
presenting  the  estimates  to  outline  briefly  in  each  case  what  they  have 
been  doing  this  year  with  the  appropriation ;  then  what  they  intend 
to  do  with  the  money  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  what  they  propose 
to  do  with  the  increase  in  each  case.  If  you  will  follow  that  order, 
we  will  get  along  better. 

Mr.  Brand.  In  this  particular  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  practically 
all  the  increase  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  work  with  live  stock  and  meats. 
The  work  under  this  item  is  the  general  marketing  work  of  the 
bureau.  It  includes  the  cooperative  marketing  and  purchasing  work, 
of  which  you  have  heard  in  the  past;  the  work  on  market  grades 
and  standards;  the  work  on  the  marketing  of  dairy  products;  on 
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live  stock  and  meats;  and  the  work  on  transportation  and  storage^ 
All  those  general  lines  of  marketing  work  have  been  discussed  be- 
fore the  committee  in  times  past.  During  the  past  year  we  con- 
tinued the  activities  that  were  explained  in  some  detail  prior  to 
this  time.  We  have  extended  our  work  in  cooperative  organization. 
The  last  time  I  told  you  in  gome  detail  of  organizing  the  work  of 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Agency  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Since  that 
time  we  have  assisted  the  Colorado  growers  to  form  a  State-wide 
marketing  organization.  At  the  present  moment  we  are  working 
with  the  fruit  and  truck  growers  of  Florida,  trying  to  assist  them  in 
forming  a  strong  central  organization  to  deal  with  the  marketing 
of  their  citrus  fruits  and  their  vegetable  products.  None  of  the  in- 
crease goes  into  this  work. 

The  work  in  market  grades  and  standards,  which  has  been  ex- 
plained to  you  before,  has  progressed  very  satisfactorily,  so  much 
so  that  when  the  Federal  Keserve  Board  was  ready  to  permit  the 
member  banks  to  make  loans  on  potatoes  we  had  our  potato  grades 
ready,  and  they  are  now  being  used  as  the  basis  of  the  loans  of  the 
Federal  Keserve  Board.  We  have  worked  out  grades  for  numeroiia 
other  products,  including  onions,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  some 
of  the  smaller  fruits.  We  have  found  in .  the  country  at  large  a 
desire  to  have  that  work  continued  and  a  very  strong  request  for  the 
national  standardization  of  grades,  more  particularly  of  fyqits. 
This  work  has  all  tended  in  that  direction,  and  already  five  or  six 
different  States  have  adopted  by  action  of  their  State  legislatures 
the  form  of  a  law  for  the  standardization  of  certain  fruits  that  we 
have  drafted.     They  are  asking  us  to  continue  that  work. 

The  work  in  the  marketing  of  the  other  products  has  also  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  fashion.  We  have  tried  to  consolidate  what  we 
were  doing  before,  most  of  the  work  having  been  begun  in  the  last 
fiscal  year.  We  have  opened  a  number  of  field  offices,  particularly 
in  relation  to  the  marketing  of  grain  and  hay  and  in  the  marketing 
of  meat,  dairy,  and  poultry  products.  Many  persons  in  the  trade 
have  besought  us  very  earnestly  to  take  the  place  of  some  existing 
agencies,  especially  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  information,  and 
they  have  asked  us  to  serve  as  a  disinterested  source  of  trade  in- 
formation. 

We  have  extended  those  services  very  considerably  and  are  carry- 
ing on  all  the  investigational  work  upon  which  the  changes  are  made 
in  this  item.    With  respect  to  the  particular  item 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  Before  you  leave  that,  I  would  like 
to  ask  what  are  you  doing  in  connection  with  the  live-stock  industry  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  was  just  about  to  say  that  that  is  the  particular 
item  for  which  the  increase  is  to  be  useii.  We  are  carrying  on  a  con- 
siderable number  of  projects  for  the  live-stock  industry.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  is  the  study  of  centralized  live-stock 
markets.  At  the  present  time,  practically  all  our  beef  cattle,  three- 
fourths  of  our  hogs,  and  five-eighths  of  our  sheep  pass  through  these 
gr^at  centralized  markets.  They  have  grown  up  under  competitive 
conditions,  not  always  on  economical  bases,  but  governed  largelv  by 
the  chance  of  the  moment  and  the  condition  of  the  market.  They 
have  been  very  anxious  that  we  should  make  a  careful  and  disin- 
terested study,  including  all  the  markets,  with  a  view  to  make  sug- 
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^restions  as  to  how  these  centralized  markets  could  better  perforin 
their  functions. 

In  connection  with  that  work,  for  instance,  we  carried  on  a  very 
thoroughgoing  study  of  the  transportation  of  what  is  called  the 
five-day  market,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  uniform  the  receipts 
through  the  week.  That  work  has  now  been  brought  to  fruit  by 
orders,  after  demonstration,  putting  in  a  five-day  market.  This 
market  involves  certain  lines  of  railroad,  shipping  on  certain  days, 
and  certain  branch  lines  which  ship  on  other  days,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote a  uniform  flow  of  live  stock  to  the  market. 

Another  class  of  work  in  connection  with  live  stock  has  been  the 
study  of  live-stock  movements.  The  investigational  work  is  already 
carried  on  under  this  item,  but  another  itfem  provides  for  the  news 
service.  We  have  succeeded  in  working  out  the  methods  whereby  at 
the  present  moment  about  226,000  of  the  260,000  miles  of  railroads 
report  nightly  the  movement  of  live  stock  at  all  places  over  their 
lines.  These  messages  are  received  in  code,  are  decoded,  and  then 
recoded  and  distributed,  and  the  information  is  in  the  hands  of 
markets  as  far  west  as  Portland,  Oreg.,  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Are  the  railroads  unwilling  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Brand.  Very  few  of  them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  At  whose  expense  are  these  messages  sent? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  incoming  messages  are  sent  at  our  expense. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  all  you  have;  there  are  no  outgoing 
messages? 

Mr.  Brand.  There  are  some  outgoing  messages,  some  of  which  are 
paid  for  by  the  people  who  receive  them,  and  the  others  go  to  our 
own  officers.  All  the  information  coming  in  is  at  our  expense,  but 
if  you  were  a  cattleman  and  wanted  information  we  would  send  it  to 
jou  at  your  expense.  The  railroads  send  it  to  us  at  our  expense. 
About  1,250  of  these  railroad  superintendents  have  been  participat- 
ing in  this  report. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  is  that  service  of  getting  these  nightly 
reports  from  the  railroads  costing? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  now  have  a  leased-wire  system  on  which  we  handle 
this  business.  Just  as  an  illustration  of  the  cost  I  looked,  last  night, 
at  one  of  the  months  for  which  we  had  complete  figures ;  it  happened 
to  be  the  month  of  June.  The  total  cost  for  that  month  was  $3,350, 
as  I  recall  it.  The  Government  rate  on  these  same  messages,  had  we 
paid  for  them  at  the  Government  rate,  would  have  been  a  little  in 
excess  of  $10,000.  In  other  words,  the  leased-wire  system  saves  us 
about  $6,700.  We  are  running  very  close  cost  records  on  all  these 
matters,  and  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  American  Tele- 
graph &  Telephone  Co.  reported  to  us  as  much  as  60  days  ago  that 
at  the  time  we  were  handling  over  our  wires  a  volume  of  information 
next  to  the  Associated  Press,  and  T  might  say  that  we  are  handling 
it  at  a  very,  very  low  cost.  We  have  been  working  out  our  own 
•codes,  so  that  with  100  words  we  can  transmit  practically  1,000,  and 
we  believe  we  have  developed  a  system  which  gives  the  maximum 
of  information  and  the  maximum  of  value  for  the  money  expended. 

Mr.  Overmyer.  Have  there  been  losses  of  live  stock  recently  on 
iiccount  of  blocked  traffic?    I  have  read  something  about  that. 
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Mr.  Brand.  There  have  been  some  losses.  However,  they  have 
dwindled  a  great  deal  in  relative  importance*  because  of  the  very 
great  losses  in  Texas  due  to  the  drought. 

Mr.  OvERMYER.  I  read  some  account  of  live  stock  perishing  in  the 
cars  on  account  of  congested  traffic.  I  wondered  if  it  was  an  isolated 
case? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think  it'  is  only  in  isolated  cases.  Our  live-stock 
movement  amounts,  in  round  numbers,  to  6,000  carloads  a  day. 
That  is  a  huge  amount.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  had  in  the  past 
year  something  like  687,000  carloads  of  live  stock  reported  to  us  by 
this  service. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  the  total  cars? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Within  what  time  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  From  February  19,  1917,  as  I  recall  it,  to  December  1^ 
1917.  It  will  probably  run  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  cars 
in  a  year.  Just  in  passing,  I  may  say  that  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
movement  reported  under  another  item  aggregates  about  the  same- 
total.  So  we  have  carried  on  these  investigations  that  are  necessary 
in  order  to  work  out  this  service  under  the  investigational  item,  and 
we  are  also  carrying  on  studies  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  on  the  shrinkage  of  cattle  in  transit,  also  at  the 
stockyards.  You  are  also  familiar  with  the  problem  at  the  stock- 
yards. We  have  been  asked  by  a  great  number  of  companies  to  give 
this  matter  a  thorough  investigation,  with  a  view  to  determine  what 
is  the  economic  thing  to  do  with  reference  to  the  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  you  say  about  the  number  of  cars  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  being  approximately  the  same  as  the  number 
of  cars  of  live  stock  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  shipped  only  a  part  of  the  year,  whereas  live  stock  is  shipped  all 
the  year  around,  practically  every  month. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  fruit  and  vegetables  we 
have  not  secured  as  high  a  percentage  of  reports.  We  ai'e  inclined 
to  believe  that  about  a  million  cars  of  fruits  and  vegetables  moved, 
but  it  has  been  a  little  more  difficult  to  get  the  perfect  reporting 
that  we  have  in  the  case  of  live  stock,  because  so  many  more  stations 
participate  in  the  movement  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  institution  of  the  five-day  market  with  ref- 
erence to  live  stock,  resulting  in  move  evenness  of  receipts,  ought  to 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  daily  fluctuations  in  the  market. 
Has  that  been  your  experience?  Has  it  been  in  operation  long 
enough  for  you  to  tell  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  matter  has  not  proceeded  far  enough  so  that  we 
can  tell,  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  of  the  stock- 
yards ownership  in  its  relation  to  the  packing  plants  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Under  another  item.  In  cooperation  with  the  P^ederal 
Trade  Commission  we  are  now  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  that 
character.  We  have  in  the  past,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  carried  on  a 
great  deal  of  work  along  that  line,  and  it  has  formed  the  basis  of 
the  investigations  which  are  now  under  way.  We  proceeded  as  far 
as  we  could  with  the  powers  we  had.  You  gave  us  some  additional 
powers  in  the  last  bill  and  also  gave  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
an  appropriation  for  the  specific  purpose,  and  we  have  two  or  three 
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groups  of  men  working  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  groups 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  another  question  along  a 
somewhat  different  line. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  On  that  line,  how  much  money  has  been  ex- 
pended on  this  investigation  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  am  unable  to  say  absolutely. 
On  account  of  the  war  emergency  work  we  did  not  get  that  work 
started  as  promptly  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  as  we  wished. 
Therefore,  I  am  under  the  impression  that,  although  half  the  year  is 
gone,  considerably  less  than  half  of  the  appropriation  has  been 
expended.  The  appropriation  was  $50,000,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  perhaps  not  over  $20,000  has  been  expended  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was  this :  Have 
y^ou  found  that  the  organization  of  producers  and  shipping  associa- 
tions has  resulted  in  attempts  on  the  part  of  these  associations  to 
fix  and  maintain  prices? 

Mr.  Brand.  Are  you  thinking  now  of  the  cooperative  live-stock 
shipping  associations? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Not  any  more  of  those  associations  than  any 
other. 

Mr.  Brand.  Generally  speaking,  have  cooperative  associations 
attempted  price  fixing? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  would  say  that  a  large  number  of  them  have  tried 
to,  with  signal  failure,  because  they  handle  so  small  a  proportion  of 
any  product  that,  even  though  they  might  be  ambitious  to  do  it,  they 
are  utterly  unable  to  do  it.  Their  minds  naturally  turn  to  that,  as 
they  think  that  this  is  the  readiest  cure  for  their  ills,  but,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  soon  find  that  that  is  not  the  most  profitable  direc- 
tion for  their  efforts.  They  find  that  the  introduction  of  better  busi- 
ness methods,  dealing  in  large  quantities,  the  standardization  of  their 
frades,  better  packing,  and  the  opportunities  for  employing  good 
usiness  management  represent  the  advantages  of  organization  rather 
than  any  opportunity  to  fix  prices. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  that  there  have  been  some  successes  in 
that  direction,  particularly  where  the  article  produced  was  for  more 
or  less  local  consumption.  Take,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  milk  or 
dairy  products.    There  has  been  some  success  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  milk  dealers  the  country  over  have  felt  that  they 
were  smarting  under  a  very  keen  injustice,  in  that  the  prices  for 
everything  that  they  had  to  purchase  have  gone  up  anywhere  from 
100  to  300  or  400  per  cent,  whereas  their  product  has  not  gone  up 
more  than  35  to  60  per  cent,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  they  tried,  as 
so  many  organizations  have  tried,  the  price-fixing  method  of  salva- 
tion. They  have  given  it  up,  I  think,  absolutely.  They  were  rather 
hammered  by  the  public  press,  a  good  deal  of  the  hammering  being 
quite  unjust,  in  my  opinion,  because  it  did  not  take  into  account  the 
exceedingly  great  increase  of  costs  which  they  have  been  suffering. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  suspect  that  they  had  some  intimation  from  the 
Attorney  General  Office  as  well 
.    Mr.  Brand.  They  did.    They  had  some  very  definite  information. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  When  you  are  speaking  of  complaints  that  the 
price  of  milk  was  fixed  by  milk  dealers,  do  you  mean  milk  dealers  or 
milk  producers? 

Mr.  Brand.  Milk  producers  have  organized  quite  as  extensively 
as  milk  dealers,  though  much  more  recently.  Milk  distribution  is^ 
quite  thoroughly  centralized.  In  New  York  10  per  cent  of  the  deal- 
ers handle  90  per  cent  of  the  product.  Of  course,  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  any  such  centralization  as  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  complaint  as  to  the  prices  comes  very 
largely  from  the  producers,  more  so  than  from  the  dealers,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;  that  is  very  true,  because  the  distributor  aims  to^ 
charge  cost  plus  and  comes  out  on  it.  A  producer  has  to  take  what 
the  market  affords  him,  practically.  He  is  able  to  sway  it  a  little 
from  time  to  time,  but  in  a  large  sense  he  is  compelled  to  take  what 
the  market  offers. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  you  taken  any  i)art  in  these  controversies 
between  the  dealers  and  producers  of  milk? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  tried  to  keep  out  of  the  controversies.  We' 
have  tried  to  make  a  disinterested  investigation  of  the  distribution 
and  costs  of  production  and  have  tried  to  avoid  the  controversial 
phases.  I  think  we  have  succeeded  in  keeping  out  of  the  controv^er- 
sies  and  in  furnishing  them  with  help  and  information  that  was  of 
use  to  them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  When  you  learned  facts,  why  should  you  keep 
out  of  the  controversy  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  preferred  merely  to  publish  the  facts,  make  them 
public  property,  let  them  speak  for  themsehes,  and  let  thowSe  who 
were  parties  in  interest  do  the  controverting.  That  m  as  our  posi- 
tion, generally  speaking.  Since  the  organization  of  this  bureau  wd 
have  felt  that  our  duties  are  disinterested  toward  all  citizens,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  engaged  in  lawful  pursuits,  and  in  doing  this  we  have 
succeeded  in  entering  only  a  minimum  of  controversies. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Has  your  finding  of  fact  been  generally  ac- 
cepted ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;  it  has.  I  am  quite  confident  in  saying  it  has. 
I  have  here  some  letters  which  indicate  the  satisfaction  with  which 
our  findings  of  fact  have  usually  been  received.  Of  course  we  can 
not  possibly  hope  to  satisfy  everybody  in  all  cases,  but  I  should  say 
that,  by  and  large,  we  have. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  From  what  class  of  people  do  the  letters  come? 

Mr.  Brand.  They  come  from  all  sorts  of  classes.  In  the  case  of  the 
milk  question  they  come  particularly  from  producers;  from  gentle- 
men like  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Cooper,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Michigan? 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Milo  D.  Campbell,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  National  Association. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  know  him  very  well. 

Mr.  Brand.  And  in  this  particular  case  we  have  had  more  com- 
mendation from  the  producers'  side  than  from  some  others.  How- 
ever, in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  business,  particularly  since  the 
fiassage  of  what  we  now  call  the  food-inspection  law,  in  inspecting 
ruits  and  vegetables  at  the  request  of  shippers  we  have  had  an  enor- 
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mous  number  of  commendations  of  that  service,  its  accuracy,  etc* 
That  is  another  item. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  Part  of  your 
increase  is  for  the  investigation  of  the  distribution  of  live  stock. 
My  reading  and  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  these  investiga- 
tions are  not  of  much  value  unless  they  result  in  setting  in  force  some 
economic  law  which  in  itself  will  result  in  some  reform  of  the  situa- 
tion that  is  developed.  I  was  wondering  whether  this  investigation 
would  be  carried  on  with  the  view  of  determining  some  economic  way 
of  correcting  whatever  may  be  ascertained  to  be  uneconomic  in  the 
distribution  of  live  stock  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;  we  are  aiming  especially  in  this  emergency  to 
make  every  bit  of  the  work  that  we  do  something  that  shall  lead  not 
so  much  to  ultimate  improvement  as  to  immediate  improvement. 
We  try  to  make  the  work  immediately  useful  and  immediately  pro- 
ductive of  returns  to  the  people.  ^ 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  can  not  see,  myself,  much  hope  of  making  an 
early  redistribution  of  the  live-stock  industry  under  present  transi)or- 
tation  conditions. 

Mr.  Brand.  That  has,  of  course,  been  a  very  serious  limiting  factor. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  possible  to  bring  about  considerable  improve- 
ment. The  type  of  information  which  we  gain  by  our  daily  reports 
of  the  live-stock  movement,  which  show  the  destinations  by  market 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  movement  with  diversion  privileges — 
that  type  of  information  has  directly  permitted  the  shifting  of  cars 
to  the  market  which  was  barest  ^nd  where  the  opportunity  is  best  of 
getting  a  good  price  and  an  even  distribution* 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  I  think  you  are  getting  at  what  I  have  had 
in  mind.  Then,  your  investigation  is  directed  more  partfcularly  to 
the  distribution  of  the  marketing  of  cattle  than  to  the  distribution  of 
the  industry  itself  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  are  trying  to  do  something  in  the  other  direction 
also.  We  lire  trying  to  bring  about  the  location  of  plants  wTiore  they 
are  needed,  and  things  of  that  sort.  We  try  to  be  disinterested  in  our 
recommendations.  For  instance,  in  the  chairman's  State  there  has 
been  quite  a  strong  movement  toward  putting  up  municipal  and  local 
abattoirs — small  central  packing  plants.  We  have  tried  to  assist  the 
people,  but  we  have  tried  to  get  them  to  proceed  carefully,  so  that 
the  result  would  not  be  a  lot  of  packing  plants  at  points  where  they 
are  not  needed,  with  a  feeling  among  the  people  that  we  were  to 
blame  for  their  failure. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  has  been  a  proposition  for  an  appropriation 
to  be  directed  toward  a  redistribution  of  the  industry  itself.  For  in- 
stance, it  has  been  claimed,  say,  out  in  North  Dakota,  that  the  reason 
they  have  no  large  dairy  industry  out  there  is  because  they  can  not 
get  dairy  animals.  Does  this  investigation  have  any  relation  to  that 
proposition? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  are  carrying  on  another  service  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  distribute  directl}^  from  one  live-stock  producing  territoiy 
to  another,  instead  of  through  the  central  markets,  dairy  cattle,  bsef 
cattle,  stockers,  and  feeders.  We  are  trying  to  get  them  Uy  ship  di- 
rect to  southern  Minnesota.  We  have  succeeded  already  in  bringing 
ubout  a  great  deal  of  that  direct  movement.  At  the  present  time  we 
are  working  under  emergency  funds  with  particular  conci»nt ration 
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on  the  starving  cattle  in  Texas,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  are 
suffering,  and  hundreds  dying  weekly. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  About  how  many  head  of  cattle  have  been  re- 
moved from  that  district? 

Mr.  Brand.  About  150,000  head  have  gone  into  the  Southeastern 
States,  where  they  have  had  velvet  beans  and  other  forms  of  feed. 
A  v0ry  great  proportion  have  gone  into  east  Texas,  where  they  do 
not  suffer.  A  considerable  number  have  gone  into  Oklahoma  and 
Kansas  and  there  distributed.  Now  we  are  trying  to  bring  feed  in, 
because  a  considerable  number  of  cattle  have  become  so  weakened 
that  it  is  impossible  to  move  them.  In  trying  to  move  them,  as  many 
as  10  have  been  found  dead  in  the  car. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  how  many  cattle  have 
been  moved  out  of  Texas? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  usual  cattle  population  in  this  portion  of  the 
State  of  Texas  is  about  4,000,000;  up  to  three  years  ago  the  usual 
population  of  that  cattle  territory  was  about  4,000,000.  About  six 
months  ago  it  was  estimated  to  have  been  reduced  to  about  2,000,000, 
and  it  is  believed  now  that  it  is  reduced  to  somewhere  betAveen  a  mil- 
lion and  a  million  and  a  half.  Some  of  that  section  has  been  without 
rain  for  3  years  and  most  of  it  for  18  months. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  There  are  144  counties  in  that  State. 

Mr.  Brand.  An  empire,  practically. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  Mr.  Anderson's  thought,  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  carried  it  to  a  conclusion  or  not.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  caught  just  what  Mr.  Anderson  had  in  mind,  but  I  take 
it  that  he  is  trying  to  develop  from  you  whether  or  not  the  investiga- 
tions of  tbe  live-stock  situation  generally,  in  its  movement  into  the 
packing  plant,  its  movement  out,  and  its  handling  within  the  pack- 
ing concern,  has  brought  you  to  any  conclusions  touching  a  rear- 
rangement of  the  whole  system  that  would  bring  about  greater 
economy  J,  and,  if  so,  whether  your  present  plan  is  to  ask  these  people 
voluntarily  to  accept  your  suggestions;  whether  the  time  has  now 
come,  in  your  judgment,  that  these  suggestions  should  be  mandatory 
in  the  shape  of  a  law  ?    Is  that  what  you  had  in  mind,  Mr.  Anderson  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  that  states  it  very  well. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  have  carried  these  in- 
vestigations to  a  point  where  we  could  do  as  we  have  done  in  other 
cases — recommend  specific  legislation.  In  a  number  of  directions 
we  have  determined  suitable  changes  that  have  been  adopted  in  many 
cases,  but  considering  that  the  live-stock  industry  is  the  largest  in 
the  value  of  its  product — I  think  it  is  next  to  the  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States — it  is  such  a  very  far-reaching  question  that  it  is  a 
serious  matter  to  make  suggestions  that  would  affect  the  whole  in- 
dustry at  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  appreciates  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  other  question.  I  do  not 
want  to  extend  this  discussion  unduly.  Up  in  our  section  there  was^ 
three  or  four  years  ago,  a  very  strong  movement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  cooperating  packing  plants.  I  know  of  one  or  two  instances 
where  there  was  a  failure  of  the  organization  and  one  or  two  instances 
where  there  was  a  failure  of  operation.  I  was  wondering  whether 
any  investigation  had  been  made  of  any  failures  of  that  sort,  to  de- 
velop the  fundamental  reasons  for  the  failures? 
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Mr.  Brand.  Inunediately  upon  the  coming  up  of  those  requests 
we  did  make  an  investigation  of  all  the  existing  cooperative  packing 
plants,  and  particularly  the  one  at  Wausau,  Wis.,  which  has  been 
cited  so  frequently,  and  which  had  such  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
success  in  some  respects.  We  found  that  they  had  been  unsuccessful, 
not  because  the  principle  was  wrong  but  largely  because  the  manage- 
ment had  not  been  effective.  There  was  another  feature  which  was 
very  undesirable  from  our  point  of  view,  and  which  forced  us  to  take 
a  less  commendatory  attitude  than  we  would  have  wished,  and  that 
vras  the  promotional  way  in  which  they  were  floated — stock-jobbing 
propositions.  We  believed  in  the  principle  but  we  could  not  approve 
of  the  method  of  canning  it  out. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  just  about  to  ask  you  that.  My  own  guess 
was  that  the  two  propositions  you  have  named  were  more  responsible 
for  the  failures  in  the  organization  and  in  the  operation  than  any 
other ;  that  is,  the  promotional  character  of  the  institution  of  the  in- 
dustry, to  begin  with,  and  then  the  lack  of  suitable  managerial  in- 
fluence. 

Mr.  Brand.  To  some  of  these  plants  we  have  made  recommendation 
of  persons,  trying  to  assist  them  in  selecting  men  who  wduld  be  able 
to  pull  the  enterprise  through.  One  of  the  quite  successful  small 
country  packing  plants  was  at  Moultrie,  Ga.  Within  the  last  year 
that  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  big  packing  companies. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  trembling  for  those  in  my  own  dis- 
trict. I  hope  they  will  not  have  the  same  fate  as  that  institution  of 
which  you  speak.  That  institution,  I  understand,  was  the  one  which 
was  the  inspiration  of  the  plant  at  Orangeburg. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  those  in  your  district  handling  both  hogs  and 
cattle  ? 

The  Chairman.  Only  hogs. 

Mr.  Brand.  Frequently  they  will  build  a  packing  plant  and  then 
go  out  and  find  how  many  hogs  they  have  available  for  it.  Sometimes 
they  have  to  bring  hogs  from  a  lon^  distance. 

The  Chairman.  Your  net  increase  is  $32,900.  Part  of  this  is  really 
not  an  increase;  but  represents  the  transfer  from  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  certain  lines  that  they  have  been  doing — work 
that  is  more  in  the  nature  of  marketing  than  otherwise. 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman.  By  agi*eement  with 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Dr.  Taylor,  we  recom- 
mended to  the  Secretary  >the  transfer  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
work  which  Mr.  Powell  originally  inaugurated  and  with  which  you 
are  all  familiar,  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  so  intimately  related  and  was  so  largely  marketing.  We  have 
continued  the  worK;  we  have  a  joint  project,  so  that  all  of  the  rela- 
tionships are  kept  up  and  the  work  is  carried  on  fully  as  effectively. 
[n  fact.  I  think  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  it  is  being  carried  on 
more  effectively  because  of  its  coordination  with  the  other  marketing 
activities  of  the  bureau  to  which  it  relates.  The  transfer  is  in  round 
figures  $21,000  of  lump  sum,  as  I  recall  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  which 
I  called  to  the  attention  of  some  one  yesterdajr  and  in  which  I  think 
the  department  can  be  of  service,  and  that  is  in  connection  with  the 
motor-truck  produce  routes  that  the  Post  Office  Department  is  put- 
ting into  operation.    It  seems  to  me  that  you  can  be  of  special  assist- 
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ance  in  organizing  the  people  along  that  route  into  marketing  as60- 
ciations,  on  the  one  hand — selling  associations — and  the  people  in  the 
city  from  which  the  route  emanates  into  buying  associations,  with 
a  mutual  intermediary  or  agent  to  take  care  of  the  situation.  Have 
y^ou  given  any  thought  to  that? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;  we  call  that  our  direct  marketing  work;  and  with 
a  small  portion  of  the  funds  that  you  appropriated  under  the  food- 
production  act  we  began  a  number  of  nicmths  ago  to  undertake  that 
type  of  work.  ITnder  emergency  funds  we  are  going  at  that  ques- 
tion rather  more  broadlv  than  on  a  purely  farm-products  basis.  We 
feel  that  it  can  be  carried  out  successfully  only  if  it  is  carried  out 
on  a  package-freight  basis.  It  is  not  going  to  be  possible  to  get  suffi- 
cient and  regular  tonnage  for  these  routes  unless  it  inducles  more 
than  farm  products.  It  will  be  necessary  to  carry  the  packages  of 
merchants  and  things  of  that  sort.  We  are  working  with  the  Post 
Office  Department.  Two  of  our  men  are  now  working  out  from 
Philadelphia  with  the  officers  of  the  Post  Office  Department  on  that 
matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  your  idea  is  right.  I  do  not  believe  these 
produce  routes  would  stand  up  if  they  are  to  take  packages  only 
from  one  end  of  the  proposition,  as  it  were.  It  must  take  "  out  pack- 
ages "  as  well  as  "  in  packages."    Is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes.  It  must  have  the  volume  in  order  to  operate 
economically. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  succeed  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  w^ork  briefly  is  this:  There  are  a  certain  number 
of  the  States  that  have  a  high  percentage  of  good  roads,  and  we  are 
planning  to  make  the  experiments  in  those  States,  thinking  that 
there  it  may  be  possible  to  work  out  the  proposition  favorably.  We 
are  proceeding  on  that  basis.  We  will  take  Ohio,  for  instance,  Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland,  southern  California,  and  we  are  considering 
the  area  around  Detroit,  where  they  have  a  very  large  proportion  of 
good  roads  to  try  this  out. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  know  some  sections  of  Ohio  where  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  run  a  route  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Brand.  In  northern  Ohio  there  are  a  great  many  pikes  and 
hard  roads.  That  is  the  general  principle  upon  which  we  are  pro- 
ceeding; we  are  trying  it  out  first  under  favorable  conditions,  rather 
than  trying  it  imder  imfavorable  conditions  and  making  a  failure 
of  it.  We  think  there  is  an  opportunity  in  this  regard,  particularly 
under  the  transportation  conditions  at  the  present  time.  Especially 
with  reference  to  package  freight  the  problem  is  really  very  serious. 

The  Chairman.  I  look  upon  it  as  the  beginning  of  the  greatest 
means  of  solving  the  farm  problem  that  I  have  ever  run  across  in  my 
studies. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  are  starting  out  to  get  the  truck  companies  to 
loan  us  the  big  trucks  we  will  need.  We  have  discussed  it  with  somd 
of  their  representatives  and  they  believe  they  can  furnish  us  with 
a  train  of  trucks,  each  operating  unit  being  independent.  Wheli 
spring  comes  we  hope  to  put  the  matter  more  largely  into  effect. 
This  cold  weather,  of  course,  has  been  bad  for  such  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  mean  the  companies  will  supply  tht) 
trucks  without  cost  to  j^ou  ? 


Ml*.  BfiAND.  That  is  what  we  asked  them  to  do.  Tn  the  end  it  i:!». 
to  their  advantage.    It  is  iroiiur  to  iimke  a  l>i^  market  for  them. 

The  Chaikmak.  This  is  Jiside  from  this  ]>roposition,  hnt  it  is  an 
mt^Testin^  develo]>ment  here. 

Mr.  BuAND.  The  next  item  for  which  an  increase  is  recommended 
is  the  collection  and  distrihution  of  information  on  frnits  and  vege- 
tables. 

The  CHAntMAN.  Item  01 '( 

Mr.  BRANn.  Yes:  61. 

The  C^'haik^ia^^-.  All  rifrht.  Doctor:  tell  us  a  little  Jibout  your  work 
and  then  tell  n>  ahom  how  von  intend  to  use  the  increase. 

Mr.  BKAxn.  Last  year  wiien  I  re]iorted  to  you  we  had  11  perma- 
nent offices  open  and  had  jiif?t  ck>sed  our  office  at  Baltimore,  which  is 
intended  to  be  ]>eniianen1.  liecause  that  year  we  ran  short  of  funds. 
This  year  we  have  extended  the  work  and  we  have  now  ]iracticMlly 
18  offices  open.  This  increase  is  intended  to  })rovide  for  the  penna- 
nence  of  thf^se  f>  additional  offices.  We  have  extended  the  work  not 
only  under  our  re^nilar  approj)riation.  but  also  imder  the  special 
appropriation,  and  1  am  dinci'ssiii^  now  onlv  those  plans  that  we 
have  under  the  ]>eri?iaTient  apj)ropriation.  We  feel  that  we  should 
operate  these  central  f)iTic+*s  fo?-  receivinxr  and  reporting]:  information 
at  at  least  18  points  during  the  comin^r  year. 

The  CsAnjMAX.  You  have  Iti  now  and  vou  sav  vou  want  f)  more? 

Mr.  BfiAxn.  We  have  12.  and  this  will  enable  us  to  conduct  6  more 
i^ermanent  offices.  We  have  reported  durin<r  the  ])ast  year  on  apples, 
peaches.  strawl>erries.  cantaloupes,  potatoes.  Texas  onions,  southern 
yams,  and  a  few  other  commodities.  We  are  planninfir  to  increase 
that  number,  and  we  are  also  planning  to  make  the  reporting  serA'ice 
for  the  winter  ve^rethblef;  c(mtinuous.  Hitherto  we  have  stopped  our 
ser^^ce  I'eally  l>efore  we  ousrht  to  have  stopped  it.  This  year  we 
have  continued  it  ri^ht  strairfit  throu^rh  the  winter  and  plan  to  con- 
tinue it  throuo^h  the  })i-esent  year,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
potatf)  and  apj)le  and  other  inqiortant  crops,  and  we  will  continue 
it  in  the  South  where  the  !-hippinfr  of  celery,  lettuce,  and  other  early 
veiretables  is  now  heiririnin^.  So  that  this  additional  fund  is  now 
intended  for  the  extension  of  those  0  additional  offices,  in  order 
that  we  may  continue  the  18  which  we  are  now  opera  tin  <r. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  are  those  located?  Put  the  names  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Braxd.  Boston.  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Baltimore, 
Washin^on,  (Cincinnati.  Cleveland.  Chica^ro.  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  are  workinir  a-  one.  Omaha,  Kansas  C^ity.  New  Orleans,  At- 
lanta, and  Birmingham:  and  we  are  just  about  to  open  offices  at 
Far^o-  Denver,  and  Spokane.  That,  rou<rhly.  i<  the  p^ou])  of  mar- 
kets. We  are  extendincr  the  service  into  the  South  and  into  the 
Southwest,  which  up  to  now  we  have  neglected,  not  because  we  did 
not  wish  to  work  there  but  b(»cause  we  thought  these  other  sections 
were  more  important. 

The  Chairman .  You  have  office  forces  statioried  in  these  towns 
and  cities? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes:  we  have  a  re^rular  force  of  qualified  technical 
persons  in  each  of  these  offices,  usually  a  qualified  expert  on  fruits 
and-  vegetables  who  knows  the  market  thoroui^hly.  They  are  all 
civil-service  men  whom  we  have  secured  bv  examination,  and  T  mav 
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say  that  we  have  been  fortunate  on  the  whole  in  securing  a  very 
good  class  of  men.  They  are  able  to  do  the  business  and  to  command 
the  confidence  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  all  interested  in  prices  just  now,  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  prices  are  continually  going  up,  on  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  everything  else.  Have  you  any  inf ormalion  on  that 
proposition,  as  to  whether  the  work  you  do  has  had  any  effeei  at  all 
on  the  price  of  perishables? 

Mr.  Brand.  In  this  respect  it  has  certainly  had  a  very  profound 
effect.  It  has  certainly  brought  about  a  more  uniform  distribution. 
Therefore,  it  has  unquestionably  tended  to  level  prices  the  country 
over  and  to  do  away  with  very  acute  shortages  and  very  high  prices 
in  one  city  when  there  was  a  glut  in  another  city  and  correspond- 
ingly low  prices.  The  effect  on  prices,  of  course,  in  our  work  is 
incidental.  We  do  report  prices,  however,  in  our  telegraphic  re- 
porting service,  all  of  the  jobbing  prices,  and  in  a  number  of  cities 
we  are  now  interpreting  tho^e  that  the  consumer  should  pay,  or 
rather  what  the  retail  pri^e  should  be.  We  have  had  to  undergo 
some  criticism  for  doing  that,  but  we  have  felt  in  this  crisis  that  we 
should  do  it.  In  some  cases  we  do  that  independently  and  in  others 
in  cooperation  with  the  food  administration. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  It  is  largely  a  conservation  propo- 
sition? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to  fundamentally. 

The  Chairman.  You  deal  only  with  associations  in  this  work  or 
with  the  individual? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  deal  with  associations,  individual  distributor,  car- 
lot  receivers,  and  others  who  are  handling  very  large  quantities  of 
material. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  your  intention,  however,  to  build  up  the  asso- 
ciations, so  that  you  may  deal  with  them  rather  than  with  the  indi- 
vidual ? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  what  we  try  to  do,  and  we  try  to  develop  all 
branches  of  our  service  to  assist  the  organization.  We  will  try  to 
make  the  service  a  specific  help  to  the  association  rather  than  the 
individual,  in  order  to  strengthen  them  and  in  order  to  encoui'age 
them,  but  we  have  felt  that  the  service  must  be  available  to  all. 

Mr.  Wason.  Does  the  public  get  any  of  this  information? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;  it  does.  During  the  past  year  we  distributed 
over  3,000,000  of  those  bulletins  and  over  52,000  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations received  them.  I  do  not  want  to  impose  on  this  com- 
mittee ;  I  know  how  busy  it  is,  but  I  have  here  a  set  of  reports  merely 
as  an  indication  of  the  type  of  information  which  is  released.  This 
is  the  daily  information  on  carlot  shipments  and  jobbing  prices  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  It  shows  the  carlots  moving  from  all  the 
territories,  the  prices  unloaded  in  all  the  great  markets.  Anywhere 
from  100  to  several  thousand  persons  receive  those  every  morning 
from  all  the  field  and  permanent  offices  in  time  to  do  business  by  them. 

Mr.  Wason.  But  my  inquiry  was  particularly  this:  How  does  the 
house  buyer  get  any  information  about  it  as  he  gees  to  his  grocery- 
man? 

Mr.  Brand.  This  particular  thing  that  we  are  now  discussing,  in 
the  form  in  which  the  shipper  and  the  receiver  use  it,  is  not  of  very 
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great  use  to  the  housewife,  but  we  have,  as  I  have  stated,  attempted 
to  interpret  that  in  terms  of  what  the  i"etail  price  sliould  be,  and  in  a 
great  many  cities  it  is  published  in  the  newspapers  daily.  We  have  a 
standing  arrangement  with  the  newspapers  wherever  they  will  agree 
to  publish  it. 

Mr.  Wason.  That  is  my  point.  I  have  never  seen  it  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  is  published  in  some  of  the  cities.  It  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  get  them  to  publish  it.  But  war  prices  have  enabled  us  to  do 
as  much  as  we  have.  I  think  there  are  37  of  the  papers  that  now  use 
the  prices  with  reference  to  live  stock  and  meat.  The  circulation  is 
verj*^  c^ose  to  3,000,000,  but  of  course  that  does  not  mean  much  unless 
you  happen  to  be  in  the  territory  where  it  is  done.  There  are  45 
trade  papers,  with  a  circulation  in  excess  of  1,800,000,  that  publish 
this  information. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  are  many  of  the  States  that  have  councils 
of  national  defense,  with  local  county  and  State  organizations  that 
are  publishing  what  they  term  fair  prices? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  thev  get  any  assistance  from  your  people  on 
that? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes,  sir;  they  do.  In  every  case  where  that  is  being 
done,  and  we  have  representatives,  they  are  assisting.  We  are  work- 
ing together  on  it.  There  are  plenty  of  problems  on  now  because 
we  have  suddenly  injected  a  lot  of  ginger  into  the  food  and  distribu- 
tion business.  They  would  like  us  to  engage  in  a  lot  of  enterprises 
that  would  be  very  questionable  for  us  to  engage  in,  but  we  have 
tried  to  strike  a  median  line  and  we  have  always  been  able  to  follow 
it.  At  the  present  moment  we  are  having  a  rather  warm  discussion 
with  one  of  the  southern  newspapers  that  wants  to  take  our  infor- 
mation and  print  it  just  as  it  pleases.  We  prefer  not  to  have  it  pub- 
lished unless  it  can  be  published  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  all 
the  facts,  rather  than  misapprehension. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  (iue«tions  on  that  item,  gentlemen? 
If  not,  take  up  your  next  one. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  is  the  cost  of  preparing  that  daily  state- 
ment?   Is  it  quite  large  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  am  unable  to  say  what  the  per  day  cost  is.  I  am 
even  unable  to  approximate  it.  However,  in  the  month  of  June,  for 
which  I  gave  you  figures,  we  were  handling  fully  as  much  informa- 
tion as  this,  because  at  that  time  a  number  of  crops  were  moving 
which  are  not  now  moving,  and  the  cost  at  that  time  was  $3,300  a 
month.  It  is  more  than  that  now,  because  we  are  reaching  a  great 
many  more  people  and  more  markets. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  $3,300  was  for  telegraphic  reports? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;  that  was  the  cost  of  the  telegraphic  reports. 
These  are  copies  of  the  collated  telegraphic  reports.  We  get  up  a 
complete  copy  at  Washington.  It  is  the  only  place  where  a  complete 
copy  is  prepared.  Each  of  the  other  markets  handles  its  own  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Out  of  which  item  is  the  expense  of  that  paid? 
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Mr.  Brand.  The  item  under  discussion,  61,  collecting  and  dis- 
tributing market  information. 

The  Chairman.  Item  62,  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  gather  from  stockmen,  live-stock  associations.  State  live  stock,  etc.^ 
certain  information.    You  have  an  increase  of  $23,200. 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  a  practical  work  which  is  the  out- 
come of  our  live-stock  investigational  work,  which  we  discussed 
earlier.  Under  this  item  we  are  publishing  daily  telegraphic  reports 
on  meat  trade  conditions  in  the  great  eastern  city  markets;  daily 
reports  on  wholesale  prices  on  western  dressed  beef,  lamb,  and  mut- 
ton ;  daily  reports  on  live-stock  loadings  in  the  United  States  west 
of  the  Alleghenies;  weekly  summaries  of  meat  trade  conditions  in 
the  eastern  United  States ;  monthly  reports  of  frozen  and  cured  meats 
in  storage  in  the  United  States;  and  monthly  repor4^s  of  the  ship- 
ments of  stockers  and  feeders ;  and  also  monthly  reports  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  live  stock  in  all  vhe  great  centralized  stockyards.  60  in  num- 
ber. There  are  others  to  which  w^e  ought  to  extend  the  work,  to 
which  we  desire  to  extend  it,  but  these  60  are  the  ones  on  which  we 
desire  to  work  at  present.  I  may  say  that  the  American  National 
Live  Stock  Association,  Uie  National  Committee  on  the  Live  Stock 
Industry,  and  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
producing  and  shipping  and  killing  of  live  stock  have  asked  for  this 
service  and  for  its  extension.  I  brought  along  just  a  few  of  the 
reports  that  we  have  received.  I  think  it  would  perhaps  be  worth 
while  to  read  a  single  one  to  indicate  what  the  general  feeling  is  on 
this  matter.    Here  is  one  from  a  point  in  Indiana,  Anderson : 

Indiana  Silo  Co., 
Anderson,  Ind,,  Novcmher  5,  1911. 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Brand, 

Bureau  of  Markets,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  am  pleased  to  receive  this  morning  from  one  of  your  branches 
information  regarding  marl^ets  on  beef  and  meat.  The  writer  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  the  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  at  Philadelphia  some 
weeks  ago  a:hd  heard  your  very  interesting  talk,  and  although  I  have  been 
pretty  close  to  the  live-stock  business  for  a  good  many  years  I  did  not  realize 
how  efficiently  the  Bureau  of  Markets  is  being  carried  on. 

I  am  Inclosing  a  card  for  your  files,  on  which  I  state  that  I  breed,  raise, 
and  finish  baby  beef,  not  in  a  big  way,  but  carry  something  like  100  head 
in  an  intensive  vray  on  my  Indiana  farm.  I  might  say  that  our  silo  company 
is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  silos  in  this  country,  and  are  therefore  interesteil 
in  the  production  of  beef  and  dairy  products  through  our  many  customers  over 
the  country. 

I  v^ould  very  much  appreciate  being  put  on  the  mailing  list  for  anything 
regarding  the  production  and  price  of  beef  and  milk  products,  also  the  market 
on  hogs.  Am  more  particularly  interested  in  the  movement  and  prices  of  live 
animals  than  the  finished  meat  products. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  this  daily  bulletin  service  and  again  express- 
ing to  you  my  pleasure  on  having  heard  your  lecture  in  Philadelphia,  I  am 

Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  M.  W11.SON. 

That  is  just  an  indication  from  a  producer.  We  have  hundreds  of 
them  from  the  other  end  of  the  line.  I  am  trying  rather  to  build  up 
the  interest  of  the  producer,  because  we  do  not  have  any  trouble 
about  the  market's  interest.  They  are  taking  everything  with 
Avidity.  We  have  to  study  the  problem  of  the  producer  much  more 
intimately  in  order  to  be  of* specific  assistance  to  him. 
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Here  IB  a  ca^e  of  oi^e  of  the  commission  companies  at  Fort  Worth : 

Campbeix  &  RossoN  Live  Stock  Commission  Co., 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  September  4,  1917. 

Mr,  Chabucs  J.  Bband, 

Chief  Bureau  Markets,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sib:  Through  the  courtesy  of  your  Mr.  Ellis,  stationed  here,  we 
are  receiving  the  reports  giving  tlie  number  of  curs  received  each  morning  in 
the  different  markets,  which  I  consider  of  gi*eat  importance,  and  especially 
to  those  interested  in  the  larger'  markets,  where  they  have  an  interest  and  are 
keeping  up  with  general  conditions  or  the  movement  of  live  stock. 

It  shall  be  my  pleasure  to  do  anything  I  can  to  further  the  interest  of  your 
department  in  making  this  a  success  from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer  and 
shipper,  and  I  feel  that  more  interest  will  be  taken  as  the  people  realize  the 
t)ene£its  that  may  be  produced  through  these  reports.  The  market  report  that 
ijs  coming  out  on  dressed  beef  from  your  department  is  gradually  attracting 
more  attention  and  is  being  appreciated  by  those  who  are  keeping  up  with, 
market  conditions. 
With  kindest  regards,  we  are 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Campbell  &  Rosson  Live  Stock  Commission  Co. 
John  K.  Rosson, 

President  and  General  Manager. 

I  quote  that  just  as  an  indication  of  the  feeling  that  the  people 
have  toward  this  information.  We  have  tried  to  devise  it  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  we  believe  it  should  be  primarily,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  will  give  the  service  that  will  be  a  benefit  to  them^ 

Mr.  McLaughltx.  You  receive  some,  I  suppose,  containing  com- 
plaints and  unfavorable  criticisms? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  certainly  do.  Especially  if  some  one  has  misin- 
terpreted the  information  and  makes  a  shipment  which  he  believes  was 
indicated  i3y  our  information  and  fails  to  get  good  returns,  he  comes, 
right  straight  back  at  us.  I  may  say.  however,  that  it  is  generally 
found  to  be  due  to  a  misinterpretation  of  the  information,  rather 
than  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  information.  I  have  some  letters  in 
^vhich  they  state  that  they  have  found,  where  any  dispute  arose,  that 
we  were  right  at  the  time.  The  freight  bureaus  are  also  very  much 
interested  in  this  work.  It  is  a  protection  to  them.  They  have  great 
volumes  of  complaints,  some  meritorious  and  some  not,  and  it  is  an 
assistance  to  them  in  adjudicating  their  claims.  I  think  it  is  quite 
a  fair  statement  to  say  that  50  per  cent  of  the  claim  bureaus  of  the 
railroads  have  asked  to  have  this  information  every  day,  as  an  assist- 
ance to  a  fair  adjudication  of  the  disputes  which  they  have  with 
shippers.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  very  useful  functions  that  the  in- 
formation is  performing. 

The  Chairman.  *Any  further  questions  on  this  item,  gentlemen? 
If  not,  take  up  your  next  item,  number  63,  on  page  184,  to  make  in- 
vestigation relating  to  the  production,  transportation,  storage,  prepa- 
ration, marketing,  manufacture,  and  distribution  of  agricultural  food 
products,  etc. 

Mr.  Brand.  This  is  the  item  which  provides  iqv  the  work  which  is 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  It 
has  for  its  chief  object  the  determination  of  uneconomic  factors  in 
these  industries.  The  present  work  is  devoted  practically  wholly  to 
the  live-stock  and  grain  industries.  We  are  trying  to  locate  monopo- 
lies, restraints  of  trade,  division  of  territories,  and  uneconomic  prac- 
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tices  of  all  kinds.  We  are  studying  speculation  particularly,  which 
has  been  so  much  criticised.  All  that  type  of  activity  which  is  rather 
distinctly  remedial  ip  character  and  which,  so  far  as  our  cooperating 
body,  the  Trade  Commission,  is  concerned,  is  likely  to  be  somewhat 
punitive  at  times,  we  are  trying  to  confine  under  this  particular  item. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  groups  working  in  the  Kansas  City, 
the  Minneapolis,  and  the  Chicago  grain  markets,  studying,  for  in- 
stance, the  leased  private-wire  service,  wherebj'^  you  can,  if  you  are  a 
school-teacher  or  bank  clerk,  buy  a  grain  contract  or  a  cotton  con- 
tract almost  as  conveniently  as  if  you  lived  under  the  shadow  of  the 
board  of  trade.  We  are  studying  the  grain  bulletins,  which  have  been 
suspected  of  being  a  method  of  price  fixing.  We  have  undertaken 
to  study  the  operation  of  the  produce  end  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  and  are  engaged  upon  that  at  the  present  time.  Then,  too, 
other  groups  are  working  in  the  packing  houses  and  in  the  produc- 
ing sections.  We  are  going  back  in  the  records  of  the  big  shippers 
and  producers  for  a  period  of  five  years,  in  order  that  the  information 
which  we  get  may  reflect  average  conditions  rather  than  the  condi- 
tions at  the  particular  moment. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  we  to  understand  that  there  is  a  speculative 
grain  market  now  on  which  you  can  base  these  investigations? 

Mr.  Brand.  There  is  in  the  coarse  grains,  to  an  extent.  It  varies 
over  the  country.  There  is  some  speculation.  However,  this  matter 
I'elates  more  partcularly  to  the  actual  records  of  their  previous  trans- 
actions. It  IS  a  matter  of  going  into  their  books  and  determining 
"VN'hat  they  have  done  by  the  records,  rather  than — as  we  have  been 
compelled  to  do  so  much  in  the  past — ^by  taking  their  word  for  it. 
I  must  say  that  they  have  been  very  fair  about  it,  and,  on  the  whole, 
tliey  do  not  decline  to  disclose  their  records.  In  fact,  we  have  had 
Jio  cases  of  recalcitrancy. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  rather  an  economic  study  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  is  essentially  that,  and  members  of  the  committee 
and  others  as  well  who  are  familiar  with  the  report  on  the  cotton 
exchanges  made  several  years  ago  will  realize  the  possibilities  of 
this  particular  line  of  work  with  reference  to  the  grain  markets. 

Mr.  Wason.  Is  there  any  speculation  in  the  cotton  market  now  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  believe  there  is.  We  have  a  particular  way  of 
telling.  When  we  have  a  large  volume  of  disputes  under  the  cotton- 
futures  act  we  believe  there  is  some  speculation  going  on.  It  is  not 
great  in  volume.  The  price  is  too  high.  But  there  has  been  pre- 
viously, and  there  was  in  the  autumn,  a  considerable  squeeze  in  the 
New  Orleans  market  in  which  in  one  month  nearly  40,000  bales  of 
cotton  were  delivered  on  contracts,  which  is  an  extraordinary  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lee.  Have  you  any  disputes  to  settle  between  the  country 
people  on  grain? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have,  under  the  grain-standards  act. 

Mr.  Heflin.  What  is  the  margin  required  now  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  urged  very  strongly  that  a  minimum  of  $10  a  bale 
be  required.  I  think  that  was  adopted.  We  also  urged  that  they 
place  a  maximum  of  fluctuation  that  should  be  permitted  during  the 
day.  We  urged  very  strongly  a  maximum  of  3  cents  in  any  one 
trading  day.     Both  New  York  and  New  Orleans  have  adopted  a 
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c    lifonn  rule  and  in  most  respects  adopted  the  suggestion  that  we 
L    yle,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  evils  of  violent  and  excessive 
stuations  such  as  took  place  last  February. 

Ir.  Heflin.  You   mean    that   the    cotton    exchanges    now    have 
)pted  a  rule  requiring  a  margin  of  $10  on  a  bale? 
[Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

'Mr.  Heflin.  For  future  purposes  and  sales  ? 

iMr.   Brand.  Yes;   and  they  have  done   other  things  even  more 
istic  than  that.    New  York  has  established  its  clearing  house  now 
id  New  Orleans  has  a  committee  working  upon  it.    They  are  ac- 
lally  viseing  the  character  of  accounts  being  calfc^ried  by  the  firms, 
id  if  any  firm  is  unduly  long  they  are  warned  that  they  had  better 
iose  out  some  pt  their  outstanding  contracts.    They  have  given  every 
-  pidication  of  an  earnest  desire  to  do  what  we  asked  in  this  emergency. 
■  The  Chairman.  Number  64  seems  to  be  a  new  item,  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  and  certify  to  shippers  and 
f)ther  interested  parties  the  quality  and  condition  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  other  food  products  when  received  at  such  important 
jcentral  markets  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may,  from  time  to 
itime,  designate,  etc.    The  estimate  there  is  $113,000. 

•  Mr.  Brand.  This  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  amendment  to  the  food- 

•  production  act,  under  which  the  food  products  inspection  service  at 
I  the  markets  has  been  established.  There  has  been  a  demand  for  many, 
^  many  years  for  disinterested  determination  of  quality  of  food,  espe- 
-f  daily  perishable  food  products,  when  shipped  from  a  distance  to  the 
'  central  markets.  Under  the  conditions  which  have  prevailed  in  the 
;  past,  a  distant  shipper,  no  matter  whether  he  was  a  poultry  shipper 
■  from  Minnesota  or  an  apple  shipper  from  the  Northwest,  has  had  to 

depend  upon  some  one  in  a  distant  market  whom  he  did  not  know,  and 
■'  who  might  not  be  disinterested,  as  to  any  finding  as  to  the  quality  of 
.  his  shipment,  if  there  was  a  question.    And  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  usual 
J  method  in  many  markets  and  with  a  good  many  firms  has  been  td 
j   reject  if  the  market  was  against  them  and  to  accept  if  it  was  favor- 
able.    The  result  has  been  a  discouragement  of  production  and  a 
great  deal  of  unfairness  to  producers,  to  those  who  shipped  their  own 
i    product  and  did  not  have  the  market  machinery  to  keep  a  check  upon 
their  representatives  in  the  market. 

Under  this  item,  if  it  is  granted,  we  propose  to  make  permanent 
the  work  which  is  inaugurated  under  the  food-production  act.  It  has 
perhapfe  been  commended  the  most  highly  of  any  single  thing  along 
marketing  lines  that  we  have  undertaken.  Just  last  night  this  letter 
came  to  my  hands,  and  it  is  so  apropos  that  I  am  going  to  read  it 
to  you. 

T.  C.  Bottom  Produce  Co., 
Kanms  City.,  Mo.,  January  4,  1918. 
Mr.  Chas.  J.  Brand, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Markets, 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,   D.   C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  always  like  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  and  In  this 
connect i(m  we  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  splendid  service  being  ren- 
dered here  under  the  food -prod  nets  inspection  law. 

The  men  that  you  have  in  charge  of  this  office  here  are  practical  produce  men, 
ami  are  very  thorough  an<i  careful  in  their  Inspections,  and  very  correct  In 
their  judgments. 
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We  have  had  occasion  to  use  the  service  a  number  of  times  and  it  wa«  of 
great  benefit  to  us,  as  by  this  means  we  were  able  to  convince  the  shipper 
that  the  goods  were  really  bad,  and  we  doubt  if  we  could  ever  have  convinced 
them  on  our  statement  of  the  facts.  We  feel  that  this  service  will  work  a 
great  benefit  not  only  to  the  shippers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  but  to  the  legiti- 
mate and  honest  receivers  as  well,  and  we  hope  that  the  service  will  be  con- 
tinued, and  also  hope  that  the  law  will  be  so  amended  that  it  will  give  this 
department  greater  powers  and  a  wider  scope  of  service  than  the  law  permits 
at  present. 

We  feel  a  receiver  of  fruits  and  vegetables  should  have  the  same  right  under 
the  law  to  demand  an  inspection  as  the  shipper  has.  In  all  fairness,  this 
should  be  done,  and  we  assure  you  that  we  shall  use  such  Influence  as  we  may 
have  toward  bringing  this  about,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  look  at  the 
matter  in  the  proper  spirit  and  recommend  such  changes  as  may  be  beneficial 
to  both  shippers  and  receivers,  and  when  this  Is  done  the  public  in  general  will 
be  benefited. 

This  service  in  connection  with  your  market  reports,  and  the  powers  of 
the  food  administration,  in  our  opinion,  is  going  to  work  wonders  in  our  line 
of  business. 

Your,  very  truly, 

T.  C.  Bottom  Produce  Co., 
T.  C.  Bottom,  President. 

This  came  last  night;  I  do  not  know  these  people  at  all. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Heretofore  when  the  producer  shipped  a  carload  of 
tomatoes  or  peaches,  we  will  say,  to  Chicago  or  some  other  market, 
the  man  receiving  that  carload  of  produce  could  report  back  to  him 
that  the  produce  arrived  in  bad  condition ;  the  producer  had  no  way 
of  finding  out  whether  that  was  true  or  not,  and  the  receiver  very 
frequently  cut  down  the  price  and  paid  the  shipper  only  what  he 
wanted  to? 

Mr.  Brand.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Heflin.  And  this  relieves  that  situation? 

Mr.  Brand.  This  goes  far  in  that  direction.  Just  as  an  illustration, 
since  you  speak  of  Chicago  and  peaches — the  producers'  association 
in  Arkansas  shipped  54  cars  year  before  last  to  a  single  commission 
merchant  in  Chicago,  who  never  made  returns  of  three  of  the  cars 
at  all,  and  on  every  car  that  we  were  able  to  trace  he  made  a  dis- 
honest return.  One  car  he  settled  for  on  the  Chicago  basis,  but  it  was 
found  that  it  had  been  shipped  to  Michigan,  and,  whereas  he  sent 
back  word  that  he  got  only  35  cents  a  bushel,  he  really  got  $1.20. 
The  way  it  was  discovered  was  that  the  receiver  in  Michigan  said  it 
was  the  finest  lot  she  had  ever  seen,  and  wrote  to  Arkansas  to  ask 
them  if  they  had  any  more  of  that  kind  so  that  she  might  get  a  direct 
shipment. 

Mr.  Heflin.  How  is  the  Government  going  to  get  the  information 
to  pass  on  this? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  prepared  rules  and  regulations  which  set 
forth  very  carefully  what  steps  are  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  OvERMYER.  Is  that  shipper  still  at  large? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  no  legal  power  to  do  anything  to  him,  but 
we  had  him  thrown  out  of  the  three  great  national  trade  organiza- 
tions. He  is  still  at  large,  but  he  is  very  much  discredited.  If  he 
were  to  practice  such  dishonesty  under  the  food-control  act  he  would 
no  doubt  lose  his  license. 

Mr.  Heflin.  How  does  the  Government  expect  to  be  called  into 
service  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  distributed  the  rules  and  regulations  to  all  the 
interested  persons  we  could  reach,  12,000  or  15,000  in  number.    We 
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«.lso  hare  a  service  and  regulatory  annotmcement  which  gives  the 
«sact  fcwm  of  application  to  be  used.  The  application  may  be  made 
by  telegraph  or  telephone,  but  if  done  by  telephone  it  must  be  con- 
firmed in  writing.    We  aim  to  keep  it  strictly  businesslike. 

Mr.  Hetlin.  Suppose  I  should  ship  a  carload  of  potaitoes  to  the 
<lealer  in  Chicago  and  request  him  to  wire  me  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
car,  and  he  should  wire,  "  Potatoes  arrived  in  bad  condition";  irhat 
can  I  do? 

Mr.  Brand.  You  can  wire  to  the  bureau  here  in  Washington,  ask- 
ing them  to  inspect  the  potatoes,  stating  the  car  number,  its  contents, 
and  the  consignee;  or  you  can  wire  direct  to  the  supervising  inspector 
at  Chicago,  and  he  will  proceed  forthwith  to  inspect  the  car. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  wait  until  you  request  him  to  inspect  a 
•car,  or  does  he  inspect  it  when  he  comes  in? 

Mr.  Brand.  He  inspects  it,  generally  peaking,  only  at  the  request 
of  the  shipper.  We  have,  however,  specifically  reserved  the  right  to 
inspect  cars  upon  our  own  motion,  bec^atise  the  law  seems  to  con- 
template that.  There  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  improve  and  edu- 
-cate,  as  well  as  to  assist,  and  therefore  we  may  enter  a  car  and  in- 
spect it  irrespective  of  any  request. 

Mr.  Lee.  However,  they  may  receive  that  car  and  make  returns 
«nd  the  shipper  will  not  know  it  is  in  bad  order  or  is  reported  to  bfe 
in  bad  order  until  he  gets  his  check.  Ought  not  there  to  be  some 
«ort  of  a  check  if  the  car  is  received  in  bad  order — a  provision  that 
they  must  report  it  to  your  department? 

Mr.  Brand.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  improvemient  and  refinement 
that  can  be  made  in  this  matter.  At  the  present  time  we  have  just 
thig  general  power,  as  you  understand,  and  we  are  trying  to  work 
out  a  proper  and  logical  development  of  that  power.  The  railroads 
have  told  us  that  if  they  had  the  power  they  would  like  to  ask  for  an 
inspection  of  every  car  shipped  over  their  lines  or  delivered  by  them 
at  a  terminal. 

Mr.  Lee.  If  a  commission  man  receives  a  car  in  bad  order,  would  it 
not  be  a  good  idea  to  have  him  report  it? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes ;  and  generally  his  agent  does  report  it.  That  is 
ihe  first  thing  he  does. 

Mr.  Lee.  To  the  department? 

Mr.  Brand.  No,  back  to  the  shipper ;  and  the  shipper  makes  a  re- 
<[uest  upon  us-  for  investigation. 

Mr.  Lee.  Is  there  any  law  requiring  him  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Brand.  No;  that  is  a  matter  of  general  trade  practice — ^the 
usual  custom  in  the  trade.  They  do  not  always  do  it  by  any  means, 
tut  it  is  usually  done. 

The  Chairman.  This  item  differs  from  the  item  in  the  food-pro- 
duction act  only  in  the  fact  that  it  extends  your  service  to  other  in- 
terested parties? 

Mr.  Brand.  And  also  gives  us  power  to  exact  a  charge,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  gives  you  power  to  exact  a  charge. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  believe  wiat  this  i»  rendering  a  very  dpecdfic  and 
valuable  service,  and  we  believe  that  people  who  are  perfectly  willing 
to  pay  for  it  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  it^  not  ^^cei^vdv^  but 
reasonably.  '  .  \  '  •: 
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Mr.  Heflin.  In  that  connection,  don't  you  believe  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  teach  the  shipper  and  the  producer  to  have  an  under- 
standing with  the  dealer  to  wire  him  immediately  upon  arrival  the 
condition  of  the  commodity  shipped,  so  that  he  can  immediately  wire 
and  have  an  inspection  made  to  cure  the  evils  suggested  by  Mr.  Lee's 
question  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;  and  we  have  provided  that  they  may  designate 
agents  to  file  with  our  inspector  their  power  to  act  as  agents. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  fee  do  you  charge  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Under  existing  conditions  we  are  not  permitted  to 
charge  any  fee. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  but  what  will  it  be  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  will  vary  with  the  different  containers  and  the 
different  products.  I  am  unable  to  say  what  it  will  be.  I  should 
say  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  car,  but  I  would  not  like  to  be  bound  by  any 
.estimate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  That  is  a  moderate  charge  for  the 
services  you  render. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  At  how  many  places  have  you  inspectors 
located  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  At  the  present  moment  we  have  inspectors  in  the  15^ 
large  markets — New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Fort  Worth  and 
Dallas  together,  Houston  and  Galveston  together,  Washington,  and 
Pittsburgh.  We  have  men  in  training  to  open  offices  at  Atlanta, 
Jacksonville,  Indianapolis,  Cleveland,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Buf- 
falo, Denver,  Detroit,  Omaha,  and  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  What  amount  do  you  intend  to  expend  during  the 
present  fiscal  year  in  this  work? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  assignment  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
this  past  year,  as  I  recall  it,  was  $104,000.    It  is  very  near  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  $101,700. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Brand,  that 
eventually  this  service  ought  to  be  self-sustaining? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  what  we  think. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  And  that  the  fees  probably  will  be 
made  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Your  purpose  in  taking  this  item  out  of  the  food- 
survey  bill  and  putting  it  in  the  estimates  for  the  regular  appro- 
priation is  to  make  it  a  permanent  thing? 
.    Mr.  Brand.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  If  every  man  that  shipped  a  bundle  anywhere 
wished  to  have  it  inspected  at  one  end  the  demand  will  come  for  in- 
spection at  the  other  end.  There  might  be  no  limit  to  that  sort  of 
thing;  you  could  cover  this  country  with  that  kind  of  work  and  that 
kind  of  men.  It  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  Government  wants 
to  go  into  that  kind  of  business  extensively.  I  can  see  the  helpful- 
ness of  it,  but  there  are  some  things  that  the  Government  is  not  ex- 
pected to  do  and  that  the  Government  can  not  do  reasonably.  If  we 
could  establish  it  on  a  reasonable  basis  and  at  a  reasonable  expense, 
or  make  it  self-sustaining,  or  surround  it  with  proper  safeguards,  it 
may  be  all  right,  but  we  are  entering  upon  a  great  big  field. 
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The  Chaibman.  I  think  it  is  a  field,  though,  into  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  got  to  go. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Are  the  States  doing  anything  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  No;  except  in  a  very  modest  way  in  a  few  cases. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  there  any  suggestion  of  them  taking  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  stimulated  an  interest  in  it  by  leading  the 
way  and  we  are  cooperating  with  the  State  bureaus  of  markets.  A 
number  of  the  States  have  now,  by  legislation,  established  State 
bureaus  of  markets,  and  they  are  required  by  the  State  laws  to  co- 
operate with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Markets.    We  work  with  them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  the  laws  passed  by  these  States  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  inspectors  to  do  the  kind  of  work  you  want  to  do? 

Mr.  Brand.  In  some  States  they  do.  Generally  they  do  not.  The 
State  laws  usually  provide  for  inspection  at  shipping  point,  as  in 
Washington  and  Michigan,  or  inspection  of  products  in  the  markets 
offered  for  sale  to  the  consumers. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  States  have  passed  laws  regarding  mar- 
keting? 

Mr.  Brand.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Georgia.  Florida,  Ohio,  Michigan,  South  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Idaho,  California,  and  Washington.  In  some  States  the  powers  are 
very  general,  as  in  New  York,  Idaho,  and  California.  In  others 
they  are  more  specific,  as  in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Georgia.  In 
others  they  are  specific  in  certain  things  but  general  in  others  and  you 
enabled  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  as  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  as  you 
know,  with  Mr  McBride  in  charge,  and  in  Washington,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  State  of  Washington  has  adopted  our  sugges- 
tions quite  fully.  We  have  drafted  a  law  suitable  for  enactment  in 
the  States  covering  this  matter  and  they  have  all  legislated  accord- 
ing to  the  local  situation.  If  they  can  get  through  a  thoroughgoing 
law,  they  put  that  through.  If  they  can  cover  only  the  general 
powers,  they  have  done  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  There  is  no  question  about  the  help  it  would  be 
to  shippers  and  receivers,  but  it  is  an  immense  work,  involving  very 
large  expense  and  the  employment  of  a  very  large  number  of  men. 
It  seems  to  me  that  something  should  be  done  to  make  it  self-sup- 
porting.    You  ought  to  have  a  right  to  charge  a  fee. 

The  Chairman.  They  propose  that  right  in  this  language. 

lyir.  McLaughlin.  I  know,  but  the  chairman  suggests  that  that  be 
eliminated,  so  as  to  make  this 

The  Chairman  (interposing)'.  No,  I. did  not  suggest  that;  T  simply 
suggest  that  we  have  something  in  reserve  that  we  can  offer  if  a 
point  of  order  is  made.  I  am  preparing  a  second  line  of  reserves  to 
fall  back  upon. 

Mr.  Brand.  Here  is  a  telegram  that  indicates  the  type  of  the 
problems  in  the  country.  This  is  from  the  Yakima  County  Horti- 
cultural Union  of  Washington :     . 

[Telegi-ara  received  Oct.  2,  1917.] 

Peter  Michaels  Co.,  Kansas  City,  has  refused  car  96368  Klberta  peaches. 
Have  every  reason  believe  rejection  unjustified.  Have  you  man  there  can  in- 
spect for  us.  We  northwest  sJiippers  need  Government  protection  from  this 
rejection  curse. 

Yakima  Coi^nty  Horticut.titral  Union 
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That  it  just  an  indication  of  how  helpless  the  distant  shipper  feels 
when  his  product  gets  to  a  far-away  market. 

The  Chairman.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  branch  of  agriculture  in 
which  there  is  more  robbery  than  in  this. 

Mr.  McLAtJGHLiN.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  helpfulness  of  it. 
No  one  disputes  that.  It  is  just  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Government  can  go  into  it  ana,  if  so,  to  what  extent  and  how.  There 
are  a  thousand  and  one  things  that  the  Government  can  do  to  help 
every  producer.  It  might  furnish  fertilizer.  A  rain-making  propo- 
sition is  feasible  under  some  circimistances.  There  is  no  limit  to 
which  the  Government  can  go.  The  question  is,  how  far  should  it 
go? 

The  Chairman.  This  item  was  originated  in  the  Senate  and  put 
on  this  food-production  act  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Bryan,  of 
Florida.  It  does  not  emanate  from  the  department,  although  1 
think  it  is  a  splendid  idea  and  that  it  ought  to  be  Worked  out  in 
greater  detail,  probably  in  a  permanent  bill. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Mr.  Brand  has  mentioned  a  number  of  places 
where  men  have  been  stationed,  but  the  note  says  that  $101,700  was 
allotted  for  that  kind  of  work.  It  is  not  possible  that  you  would 
use  anything  like  that  sum  of  money  in  that  small  number  of  places  I 

Mr.  Brand.  No;  the  year  is  only  half  spent,  and  the  total  expen- 
ditures to  date  are  about  $20,000;  but  we  now  have  15  offices  in 
operation  and  are  rapidly  getting  ready  to  open  11  more. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  food-production  act  was  not  passed  until 
August  10. 

Mr.  Brand.  And  it  is  hard  to  get  the  kind  of  men  required  for  this 
work,  I  wish  to  assure  you,  so  much  so  that  now  we  have  under- 
taken to  train  11  men  ourselves  preparatory  to  assigning  them  at 
the  additional  markets. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  wise  provisions  of  this 
bill,  and  I  want  to  state  to  the  committee  that  in  a  district  in  my 
State,  known  as  the  Bellefont  district,  there  was  one  gentleman 
who  was  designated  as  the  chief  of  a  great  many  shippers.  He 
received  many  inviting  circulars  from  a  house,  and  they  consigned 
their  fruit  and  other  products  to  the  house.  They  wrote  back  and 
stated  that  the  shipment  had  deteriorated,  was  not  up  to  grade,  and 
alleged  various  and  sundry  things  why  they  could  not  give  the  price 
contained  in  their  circulars.  The  man  Who  was  agent  for  these 
shippers  went  to  Chicago  and  tried  to  get  an  adjudication  and, 
failing,  he  came  on  to  Washington  and  conferred  with  me.  '  Con- 
gressman Tillman  took  it  up  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  with 
the  result  that  he  made  these  people  refund  to  him  something  be- 
tween $3,000  and  $4,000. 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;  we  helped. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  know  you  did.  Now,  he  has  made  a  statement 
of  those  transactions  in  detail  and,  as  I  now  recall,  swore  to  them, 
a  copy  of  which  is  in  my  office.  I  think  it  would  make  interesting 
reading  for  this  committee  and  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  appealing  necessity  of  the  very 
law  we  are  now  discussing,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  statement  be  put  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  statement  will  be  in- 
serted. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  J.  F.  Hawkins,  of  Bellefont,  Arl£. ;  occupation, 
farmer.  My  object  in  coming  before  tliis  board  is  to  make  known  to  you  cer- 
tain existing  conditions  of  national  importance  at  this  time  and  to  make  cer- 
tain specific  charges  as  to  the  cause  thereof. 

The  great  army  of  small  producers  of  this  country  are  languishing  for  want 
of  protection  by  laws  insuring  them  a  square  deal  in  the  great  market  centers. 
The  consumer  is  paying  the  price  of  the  liigh  cost  of  living,  but  the  small  pro- 
ducer is  not  reaping  the  benefit.  There  is  a  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  producer  In  the  wholesale  distribution  of  fruit  and  produce  which  has 
resulted  in  the  falling  off  of  production  in  these  lines  of  endeavor  because  it  is 
not  profitable  to  continue  therein.  The  practice  of  unfair  dealing  on  the  part 
of  the  few  dealers  has  caused  loss  of  confidence  in  all.  The  large  trade  organi- 
;5atlons,  such  as  the  Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Association  and  the  National  League 
of  Commission  Merchants  of  the  United  States,  are  in  a  way  largely  responsible 
for  this  condition,  and  to  that  extent  it  might  be  called  combinations  in  re- 
straint of  trade.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  these  organizations  give  aid 
and  protection  to  unfair  dealers  by  refusing  to  give  to  the  shipper  or  his  agent 
itiformation  that  will  enable  him  to  get  a  square  deal  on  commission-shipped 
goods.  As  an  example  of  this  particular  charge,  1  submit  the  following  state- 
ments of  fact  and  evidences  thereof : 

In  August,  191;"),  we,  the  Farmers'  Shipping  Co.,  of  Bellefimt,  Ark.  (of  which 
I  am  a  member),  shipped  to  George  N.  Ford,  a  commission  man  in  Chicago, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Association  and  the  National 
League  of  Commission  Merchants  of  the  United  States,  15  <*ars  of  peaches, 
relying  on  letters  from  him  and  filed  lierewith,  marked  "  Exhibit  1 "  and 
**  Exhibit  2."  After  receiving  an  unsatisfactory  ac('ounting  for  the  15  cars  of 
peaches,  early  in  September  I  wrote  a  letter  of  protest  and  received  in  answer 
to  same  letter  filed  herewith  and  marked  "  Exhibit  3."  Not  being  satisfied 
with  this  exi)lanation,  I  made  a  personal  investigation  of  all  these  shipments, 
and  I  herewith  submit  the  sales  and  other  documents  showing  the  transaction 
in  full  on  three  cars : 

Car.  No.  947,  F.  R.  L.,  marked  "  Exhibit  4." 

Car.  No.  1919,  F.  R.  L.,  marked" "  Exhibit  5." 

Car.  No.  1767,  F.  R.  L.,  marked  "  Exhibit  6." 

Other  cars  in  these  shipments  showed  the  same  unfair  method.  I  later  made 
an  investigation  for  other  parties  shipping  to  the  same  man  and  found  the 
same  conditions  throughout.  To  sum  it  up,  I  investigated  46  cars  shipixnl  to 
him.  I  found  52  separate  and  distinct  frauds  committed  on  same,  30  in  the 
form  of  a  cartage  charge,  where  it  was  not  paid  by  him,  and  a  few  items  of 
refund  on  freight  collected  by  him  from  the  railroad  and  not  reported  to  the 
shipper.  Twenty-two  cars  showed  they  sold  for  more  money  than  he  reported 
them  sold  for.  Total  collections  from  him  on  these  shipments,  $1,485,  as  shown 
by  copies  of  releases  held  by  me.  As  a  further  evidence  of  unfair  methods  of 
this  most  unfair  dealer,  I  herewith  submit  a  copy  of  an  affidavit  of  Ford's  ac- 
count sales  clerk,  showing  all  the  details  of  this  fraud.  AUiduvit  marked  "  Ex- 
hibit 7." 

During  this  investigation  I  got  no  assistance  from  any  member  of  the  Western 
Fruit  Jobbers'  Association  or  the  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants, 
and  some  of  them  fiatly  refused  to  tell  me  the  price  they  paid  for  these  goods. 
I  got  the  information,  in  spite  of  their  refusal,  in  one  case,  and  as  a  concrete 
example  of  how  this  shipper  loses  I  hand  you  the  sale  on  car  No.  7358,  S,  F.  B., 
marked  "  Exhibit  8." 

After  a  careful  study  of  statements  and  exhibits  filed  herewith,  it  will  be 
evident  that  we  were  defrauded  in  the  original  sale,  and  that  a  second  fraud 
was  committed  in  subsequent  settlements,  and  that  there  is  more  money  yet 
due  the  shippers  of  these  goods. 

As  an  illustration  of  other  methods  of  unfair  dealing,  I  submit  a  collection 
of  papers  representing  29  cars  of  peaches  shipped  to  the  Voelker  Product  Co., 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  July  and  August,  1915,  by  the  Hardy  Fruit  Growers*  As- 
sociation. Hardy,  Ark.  These  papers,  taken  as  a  whole,  show  a  studied  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  commission  company  to  deceive  the  shipper  and  keep 
them  blind  as  to  the  real  facts  attending  the  shipments  and  disposal  of  same. 

The  sales  on  this  business  were  all  made  up  to  show  St.  Louis  sale  and 
delivery,  whereas  ho  such  thing  c^'curred.  The  goods  were  all  reconsigned  by 
the  A'oelker  Product  Co.  to  other  commission  merchants  and  by  them  sold  on 
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a  commission  basis,  and  all  charges  made  thereon  paid  by  them,  and  the  net 
return  made  to  the  St.  Louis  company.  They  then  made  up  and  sent  the  ship- 
per a  St.  Louis  account  sale,  showing  amount  sold  for,  amount  of  freight  paid, 
and  commission,  which  sale  Is  both  false  and  fraudulent.  It  is  false  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  not  the  correct  price  paid;  it  is  not  the  correct  amount  of 
freight  and  commission  paid.  It  is  fraudulent  for  the  reason  that  it  conceals 
from  the  shipper  the  fact  that  he  has  paid  another  commission  to  the  party  who 
really  did  sell  his  stuff  and  thereby  earned  a  commission,  enabling  the  St.  Louis 
company  to  collect  another  commission  for  which  they  rendered  no  service.  I 
submit  these  papers  marked  "  Exhibit  9." 

I  have  In  my  possession  papers  covering  85  cars  of  peaches  shipped  by  Pope 
County  Prodiice  Co.,  Russellvllle,  Ark.,  July,  1915,  to  the  same  company  and 
handled  In  the  same  way.  I  have  papers  covering  17  cars  shipped  by  other 
parties  and  handled  In  the  same  way,  making  a  total  of  131  shipped  to  this 
company  for  which  a  selling  charge  was  made  and  practically  no  valuable 
service  rendered  them,  and  depriving  the  grower  of  a  sum  of  money  approxi- 
mated $4,000.  This  practice  Is  widespread  and  growing  and  is  generally  done 
by  keeping  the  shippers  blinded  as  to  real  facts. 

A  form  of  contract  Is  sometimes  used  that  carriers  a  joker  In  it,  which,  if 
the  shipper  Is  kept  hoodwinked,  Is  never  needed,  but  in  case  the  shipper  gets 
wise  and  makes  a  "  kick "  he  Is  referred  to  this  clause.  Sample  contract  Is 
herewith  submitted  marked  "Exhibit  10." 

There  are  some  commission  merchants  now  bold  enough  to  uphold  and 
openly  advocate  the  practice  of  charging  double  commission,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  highest  court,  without  exception  since  1851,  has  held  that  the 
practice  of  commission  merchants  reconslgnlng  goods  to  other  commission  mer- 
chants and  charging  for  both  services  Is  contrary  to  common  reason  and  justice. 

Three  reputable  commission  merchants  of  St.  Louis  made  the  statement  that 
this  was  a  common  practice  in  St.  Louis  and  that  It  is  now  being  done  regu- 
larly.' 

Under  this  system  of  business  It  Is  possible  to  reconsign  the  shippers*  goods 
clear  out  of  existence.  It's  an  endless  chain  and  a  dangerous  one  to  the  pro- 
ducer. I  know  of  a  case  of  this  kind  where  the  producer  paid  three  commis- 
sions, two  to  the  commission  merchants  and  one  to  the  home  man.  There  are 
many  other  forms  of  unfair  dealing  by  middlemen,  but  I  cite  these  two,  as  I 
have  absolute  and  positive  proof  to  back  these  statements. 

J  am  not  sent  here  by  anyone,  and  yet  In  a  way  I  represent  many,  who  may 
not  be  able  to  produce  the  truth  along  these  lines,  and  I  make  these  statements 
and  present  this  proof,  In  the  hope  that  justice  may  be  assured  the  producer 
in  the  future  and  many  be  profited  thereby. 

In  my  opinion  section  6  of  House  bill  4630  will.  If  enacted  and  enforced, 
remedy  a  good  many  evils  now  existing,  and  also  stimulate  the  production  of 
fruit  and  produce.  When  the  small  growers  finds  that  he  can  get  a  square  deal 
he  will  exert  himself  as  he  never  has  before. 

'  In  some  fruit-growing  sections  of  Arkansas  the  gro.wers  have  been  cheated 
out  of  their  fruit  year  after  year  and  many  orchards  have  been  abandoned, 
especially  peach  orchards,  and  unless  some  legislative  protection  Is  given  them, 
peach  growing  will  decline  to  a  point  of  home  consumption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  serve  you  and  my  people 
In  some  small  way,  and  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  F.  Hawkins. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lever, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  want  to  say  that  the  only  objection  to  that  feature 
of  the  law  is  this,  that  if  a  cause  of  action  does  arise,  does  it  arise 
where  the  shipment  was  consigned  or  does  it  arise  at  the  initial  point 
from  whence  shipped ;  and  it  occurs  to  me  that,  if  it  could  be  incor- 
porated into  the  law  that  the  action  arises  where  the  shipment  origi- 
nates, it  would  be  well. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  on  that  item,  gentlemen?  If 
not,  take  up  the  next,  No.  65,  for  investigating,  demonstrating,  and 
promoting  the  use  of  standards  for  the  different  grades,  qualities, 
and  conditions  of  cotton,  etc. 
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Mr.  Brand.  There  is  no  change  in  that  item  except  such  as  is  in- 
volved in  transfers  from  the  lump  fund  to  the  statutory  roll  to  pro- 
vide for  the  statutory  positions,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  lump-fund  amount. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  is  the  bulk  of  this  money  used  now  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Briefly  about  five  things:  First,  for  work  in  the  new 
cotton  territory  of  the  Southwest;  second,  for  work  on  Sea  Island 
standards;  third,  for  work  on  standards  for  length  of  staple;  fourth, 
for  cotton-testing  work  on  the  official  cotton  standards  of  the  United 
States;  and,  fifth,  the  testing  of  cottons  for  the  manufacture  of  airj 
plane  cloths  in  this  emergency.  We  are  carrying  on  all  the  tests  for 
the  Signal  Service  for  airplane  cloth,  and  inci(fentally  we  are  pass- 
ing on  all  of  the  cotton  that  is  purchased  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  now  established  standards  for  all  cot- 
ton. Will  it  be  necessary  to  continue  this  appropriation  indefinitely 
in  order  to  maintain  these  standards? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mainte- 
nance work,  but  the  standards  which  have  been  established  thus  far 
are  only  grade  standards.  Standards  for  condition,  length  of  staple, 
and  otner  qualities  have  not  yet  been  established. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that,  gentlemen?  That  item 
is  pretty  well  known.  It  is  an  old  item.  If  there  are  no  further 
questions,  take  up  the  next,  No.  CG,  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  studies  of  cooperation  among  farmers  in  the  United 
States  in  matters  of  rural  credit  and  of  other  forms  of  cooperation 
in  rural  communities,  etc.,  $28,280.  There  is  an  apparent  but  not 
an  actual  decrease. 

Mr.  Brand.  This  is  the  work  on  general  cooperation  for  other  than 
marketing  purposes.  Under  this  item  all  of  the  investigations  of 
cooperation  in  rural  credits  and  insurance  and  cooperation  for 
recreational  and  educational  purposes  is  carried  on.  During  the  past 
year  we  have  carried  on  a  study  of  the  advancing  system  and  of  its 
effects  upon  agricultural  conditions.  We  found,  of  course,  a  very 
close  relationship  between  one-crop  farming  and  the  advancing,  sys- 
tem. We  have  found  that  80  per  cent  of  the  fanners  in  a  given  ter- 
ritory in  the  one-crop  section  of  the  country  are  working  under  the 
advancing  system.  The  work  has  included  the  encouragement  and 
assistance  of  cooperative  fire,  windstorm,  hail,  and  live-stock  insur- 
ance companies.  With  the  aid  of  the  solicitor's  office,  which  always 
helps  us  greatly,  we  have  assisted  in  drafting  a  law  suitable  for 
enactment  bearing  on  agricultural  insurance,  in  which  we  have  had 
the  heartiest  cooperation  of  all  the  insurance  associations. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  that  a  crop  insurance? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  law  already  drafted  deals  with  fire  insurance 
only. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  you  anything  printed  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  now  in  process  a  draft  of  it.  We  have  also 
printed,  on  the  general  subject,  a  number  of  papers  on  fire  insurance. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Will  you  send  those  bulletins  to  me? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  I  should  like  to  have  those,  too; 
very  much. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  question 
of  personal  credit  as  distinguished  fi*om  land  credit? 
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Mr.  Brand.  Tha4^  lias  also  been  a  subject  of  discussion,  and  we 
have  drafted,  and  it  will  appear,  I  think,  this  week,  a  credit-union 
bill,  mutable  for  enactment  by  States,  to  deal  with  the  personal 
credits  phases  of  the  rural-credit  problem. 

Mr.  Andeuson.  That  is  a  State  proposition? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes.  We  have  come  to  that  conclusion  and  are  deal- 
ing with  it  on  that  basis.  That  is  our  conclusion  after  a  careful 
study  of  several  years'  duration,  with  incidental  studies  prior  to 
that.  We  had  the  proof  of  the  ])ublication  last  Week.  There  is  a 
great  demand  for  it  and  we  believe  it  will  be  of  assistance.  JIuch 
of  the  work  we  do  is  work  for  other  peoi>le.  For  instance,  on  the 
State  marketing  law  we  have  received  recjuests  from  a  great  many 
States,  and  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  work  to  draft  a  suitable  ]>iece  of 
legislation.  We  have  done  the  same  with  the  cooperative  law  to 
comply  with  section  (>  of  the  Clayton  Act.  We  ha\e  done  a  great 
deal  of  that  kind  of  work,  and  all  these  general  types  of  cooperative 
organization  are  dealt  with  under  this  item. 

Mr.  McLadghlik.  Have  we  time  for  the  witness  to  tell  us  briefly 
his  ideas  of  crop  insurance  and  w4iat  plan  he  has  suggested,  Mr. 
Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  I  would  like  to  say,  gentlemen,  that, 
while  we  are  anxious,  of  course,  to  expedite  the  hearing,  I  want 
members  to  be  perfectly  free  to  get  all  the  information  they  can  or 
desire. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  much  of  the  work  of  this  bureau  is 
comparatively  new,  and  it  is  branching  out  into  new  things  all  the 
time. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  really  at  this  time  probably  the  most  inter- 
esting bureau  w^e  have,  and  I  expected  Mr.  Brand  probably  to  take 
up  the  whole  day  on  this  proposition,  and  I  would  like  the  members 
to  feel  perfectly  free  to  get  all  the  information  they  desire. 

Mr.  Brand.  In  the  matter  of  crop  insurance,  as  in  the  matter  of 
fire  insurance,  w^e  are  working  toward  the  mutual  organization,  which 
works  on  a  cost  basis  for  losses  and  necessary  expenses.  The  intimate 
details  of  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  give  you,  but  that  is  the  general 
preliminary  work  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Local  associations  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Local  associations  for  fire  insurance,  and  organizations 
covering  a  wider  area  for  crop  insurance.  We  have,  aS  a  matter  of 
fact,  made  a  very  careful  study  of  practically  all  those  orgnizations 
now  existing  in  the  country.  We  aim  to  select  the  best  features  of 
each  of  them  for  the  uniform  plan  we  are  trying  to  suggest. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  many  of  those  associations  are  now  in  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  should  say  there  are  twenty  or  more  State  associa- 
tions. I  w^ould  not  be  surprised  if  there  were  as  many  as  3,000  of  the 
local  associations.  I  have  had  information  as  to  the  number,  but  I 
do  not  now  recall  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  any  State  money  now  furnished,  or  is  aid 
given  in  any  county? 

Mr,  Brand.  The  North  Dakota  State  hail-insurance  law  has  been 
in  actual  operation  either  four  or  five  years.  Montana  and  Nebraska 
recently  passed  State  hail-insuratic«  laws,  but  I  do  not  think  either 
of  them  was  in  operation  last  summer. 
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Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  It  has  been  authorized  in  North 
Dakota,  but  it  was  not  put  into  operation  on  account  of  an  unjunc- 
tion.  It  is  also  in  operation  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan, 
Canada.  Ordinarily  a  State  proposition  can  be  handled  better  than 
»  smaller  one,  because  sometimes  the  crop  can  be  entirely  wiped  out 
in  a  county,  while  it  may  be  good  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
State,  and  if  it  is  on  an  assessment  basis,  probably  the  bigger  the  area 
that  could  be  properly  organized  the  more  successful  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Brand.  In  South  Dakota,  and  to  an  extent  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  they  do  have  this  State  wide  or  sectional  idea.  Some- 
times it  is  confined  within  a  certain  religious  denomination.  For 
instance,  all  of  the  members  of  a  religious  denomination  will  apply 
to  the  particular  mutual  association  that  has  been  organized  among 
its  membership.  It  usually  works  on  an  assessment  basis.  If  you 
lire  hailed  out  completely,  it  means  that  your  more  fortunate  neigh- 
bor who  was  not  hailed  out  contributes  toward  paying  your  loss. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  one  branch  of  cooperative  erfort  that  has 
been  uniformly  successful. 

Mr.  'Brand.  Crop  insurance  on  the  mutual  plan  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful in  the  Northwest,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  been  less 
uniformly  successful  than  fire  insurance. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  have  never  been  man3^  failures  in  crop  in- 
surance of  any  kind,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  are  also  working  on  the  matter  of  cooperation  in 
the  management  of  mutual  rural  telephone  systems.  We  have  gotten 
out  considerable  information  on  that  and  we  are  assisting  in  various 
sections  with  these  organizations. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  have  received  suggestions,  haven't  you, 
that  a  Federal  law  be  enacted  along  the  line  of  crop  insurance? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaugpilin.  What  do  you  think  of  that?  Is  there  any  way 
you  believe  it  could  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  feel  just  as  you  expressed  yourself  a  few  moments 
tigo,  that  there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  might  go  into  things,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  is  one  of 
the  things  where  private  initiative  properly  directed  could  accom- 
])lish  very  much  more  than  it  could  in  other  respects.  So  I  am  in- 
clined to  doubt  the  necessity  for  the  Nation  to  engage  in  that  par- 
ticular matter  now.  Undoubtedly  it  can  be  done,  and  it  would  be 
A'aluable  and  helpful,  but  it  can  be  done  very  successfully,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  the  Northwest  particularly,  by  private  enterprise. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further,  gentlemen,  on  that  item?  Take 
up  the  next  item,  number  67,  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  cooperate  with  the  several  States  in  the  employment  of  agents  to 
acquire  and  diffuse  useful  information  connected  with  the  distril)u- 
tion  and  marketing  of  farm  products,  etc.  You  hare  an  increase 
there  recommended  of  $22,000. 

Mr.  Brand.  At  the  present  time  we  are  working  with  21  States 
and  we  are  on  the  eve  of  concluding  negotiations  with  eight  more. 
The  additional  sum  would  permit  us  to  carry  on  the  cooperation  with 
the  22  States  for  a  wlu)le  year  and  enable  us  to  extend  somewhat  the 
jictivities  of  the  men  that  we  call  field  agents  in  marketing.  At  pres- 
ent the  States  contribute  a  larger  total  to  this  work  than  the  depart- 
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ment  does.  If  the  chairman  would  like,  I  will  insert  in  the  record 
u  list  of  the  States  with  which  we  are  cooperating. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  that,  and 
aLso  a  statement  of  the  cooperation  they  are  giving  in  the  way  of 
money. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

state  cooperation  in  marketing  work. 


states  coopeiating. 


Alabama  i 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Indiana  ^ 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts  >. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi  1 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico^... 
North  Carolina  ^ 
North  Dakota. . 

Ohioi 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas> 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Total 


Allotments. 


Bureau  of 
Markets. 


SI,  500 
1,000 
2,250 
2,300 
1,500 
1,500 

600 
1,200 
1,000 
1,800 
1,000 
1,000 
1,200 

600 
1,000 
1,000 
1,500 
4,600 
1,500 
1,200 
1,000 
2,100 
1.500 
1,500 

300 
1,200 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 


40,850 


State. 


14,900 
1  000 
4,530 
4,500 
2,900 
2,250 
600 
2,500 

10, 120 
600 

11,600 
1,700 
1.000 
4,600 
2,600 
1,000 
1.500 

15,500 
3,000 
1,200 

11,000 
2,100 
5,500 
1,710 
950 
2,200 
1,600 
6,666 
8,500 


117,826 


Total. 


16.400 
2,000 
6,780 
6,800 
4,400 
3,750 
1,200 
3,700 

11,120 
2,400 

12,600 
2,700 
2,200 
5,200 
3,600 
2.000 
3,000 

20,100 
4,500 
2,400 

12,000 
4,200 
7,000 
3,210 
1,250 
3,400 
2,600 
8,666 
0,500 


158,676 


1  Negotiations  being  concluded. 

Mr.  Brand.  You  will  be  interested  in  that.  I  had  this  thrown 
together  this  morning,  just  to  indicate  what  the  situation  is.  In  very 
few  cases  do  we  bear  all  the  expense  of  w^ork.    The  States  are  very 

flad  to  contribute  their  share  of  the  cost.  At  the  present  time  about 
40,850  of  Federal  money  and  $17,820  of  the  States'  money  is  being 
expended  in  this  work.  In  other  words,  the  States  are  contributing 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the  department  in  the  support  of  this 
work.  The  problems  in  the  different  States  are  very  large  and  we 
find  that  there  is  the  greatest  help  in  having  the  joint  representative 
of  the  department  and  the  States  working  on  these  problems.  The 
field  agent  in  marketing  furnishes  a  source  of  valuable  information 
for  us,  and  he  also  furnishes  a  channel  for  reaching  the  people  of  the 
State  in  a  very  intimate  way.  This  is  all  done  in  the  closest  coopera- 
tion with  the  extension  services  both  of  the  State  and  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  also  in  cooperation  with  the  bureaus  of  markets  in 
those  States  which  have  established  such  agencies.  We  have  taken  a 
position,  which  the  Secretary  thought  was  wise,  that  where  the  States 
have  passed  laws  establishing  State  bureaus  of  markets,  we  should 
cooperate  with  them  as  far  as  we  possibly  could  in  bringing  about 
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and  carrying  on  useful  work.    In  a  number  of  cases  we  also  work 
jointly  with  the  State  commissioner  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  remember  that  I  was  not  in  entire  accord 
with  you  in  this  matter  of  demonstration,  or  at  least  the  extent  to 
which  you  were  carrying  it  on  or  could  conduct  it  along  your  ideas. 
It  might  reach  down  even  to  the  matter  of  the  kind  of  crops  to  be 
raised,  the  manner  of  raising  them,  and  all  that.  If  you  carried  your 
demonstration  proposition  to  the  end,  it  seemed  to  me  that  you  would 
get  out  of  the  marketing  proposition  altogether  and  that  it  was  not 
for  your  bureau  to  do  that  kind  of  work.  What  have  you  been  doing 
along  this  demonstration  line? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  are  limiting  that  work  wholly,  of  course,  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin, to  marketing  and  distribution  and  organizational  activities. 
Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  demonstration  part — what  have  you  been 
doing  in  that  ?    That  word  is  in  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  Brand.  As  a  concrete  illustration,  the  Pacific  Northwest  has 
depended  in  the  past  absolutely  upon  transportation  facilities  which, 
in  less  trying  times,  were  generally  sufficient.  Since  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war  the  car  shortage  has  become  keener  and  keener,  and 
they  find  themselves  unable  to  move  their  crops,  so  that  in  some  years 
extensive  amounts  have  frozen  in  the  orchards.  We  have  gone  in 
and  demonstrated  the  types  of  packing  houses  to  be  built  to  suit 
their  conditions. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  say  you  have  done  that?  How? 
Mr.  Brand.  We  have  gotten  the  people  together  and  persuaded 
them  to  put  up  the  money  to  build  a  packing  house  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  we  have  submitted  to  them.  Then  we  have  recom- 
mended tne  types  of  grading  equipment,  etc.,  to  put  into  these  pack- 
ing houses,  the  types  of  cost  and  accounting  records,  and  how  to 
handle  the  fruit.  We  have  gone  in  and  demonstrated  how  to  deal 
with  this  matter.  We  gain  experience  in  California  and  Colorado 
and  all  over  the  country,  and  we  have  been  able  to  bring  it  down  to 
these  localities  that  have  only  their  local  experience,  and  get  them 
to  use  it  in  the  future  to  their  advantage.  We  have  done  the  same 
with  many  other  things.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  sweet  potatoes, 
we  have  not  only  established  a  tentative  set  of  grades,  but  we  have 
gone  about  and  showed  the  growers  how  to  pack  their  sweet  pota- 
toes. The  department  has  also  urged  the  building  in  the  sweet- 
potato  country  of  potato  houses  and  we  are  showing  them  how  to 
pack  in  order  to  get  the  best  results.  That  work,  of  course,  goes  to 
groups  rather  than  to  individuals.  We  are  able  to  assist  a  man  who 
has  25  or  30  carloads  of  fruit,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  the  asso- 
ciations and  groups  that  are  assisted. 

Mr,  Anderson.  One  of  the  things  that  has  retarded  the  develop- 
ment of  the  county-agent  proposition  in  the  Mississippi  valley  in 
Minnesota  has  been  the  fact  that  most  of  our  people  feel  that  they 
pretty  well  understand  the  production  end.  They  know  that  and 
feel  that  their  problem  is  that  of  marketing.  What  is  your  connec- 
tion in  this  work  with  the  county  agents? 

Mr.  Brand.  To  be  specific,  we  will  take  the  case  of  Minnesota. 
We  have  an  understanding,  which  is  jointly  between  the  States 
Relations  Service  of  the  department,  the  Bureail  of  Markets,  and  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  as  represented  by  the  president  of  the  University 
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through  the  extension  director,  Mr.  Wilson,  whereby  we  employ 
jointly  a  gentleman  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  who  devotes  his  whofe 
time  to  these  marketing  problems,  giving  assistance  to  county  agents 
wherever  it  is  required.  We  try  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  all  the 
sources  of  information,  furnish  him  information  that  he  can  use, 
up  to  date  and  dependable,  and  work  generally  through  that  channel 
with  all  county  agents  that  require  assistance.  We  do  more  than  that 
in  Minnesota.  It  happens  that  they  have  an  extension  system  of 
boys'  clubs  in  Minnesota.  There  are  some  1,200  clubs  of  farmers' 
boys,  and  we  got  up  programvS  on  marketing  and  rural-credit  subjects 
that  they  can  have  in  their  weekly  or  monthly  meetings  covering- 
problems  in  that  vsection. 

Mr.  A^DEKSO^^  The  county  agents  generally  are  not  experts  in 
marketing  problems  ? 

Mr.  Brakd.  They  are  not,  and  for  that  reason  we  have  taken  the 
position  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  some  specialist  to  whom  they  can 
go  with  reference  to  marketing  problems. 

Mr.  AlcLArGHLiN.  Do  you  employ  such  a  man  in  Michigan? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes,  we  do;  Mr.  Ellsworth.  I  say  we  employ  him. 
We  liked  him  well  enough  to  move  him  to  Washington.  The  work 
has  grown  so  that  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  have  an  assistant, 
and  we  brought  Mr.  Ellsworth  to  Washington  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  He  is  a  local  man? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes.     He  is  a  Lansing  man. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Oh,  yes.     I  know  him  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further  on  this  item,  gentle- 
men, we  will  stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon  and  con- 
tinue with  Mr.  Brand.  We  would  like  to  finish  with  him  this  after- 
noon if  we  can. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.14  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  p.m.,  pursuant  to  the 
taking  of  recess. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  J.  BRAND,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  MARKETS,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE—Continued. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Dr.  Brand, 
we  had  completed  item  G7,  and  you  will  take  up  item  68,  page  188, 
of  the  Book  of  Estimates,  "  for  investigating  the  handling,  grading, 
and  transportation  of  grain,  including  the  grain  sorghums,  for  the 
purpose  oiF  fixing  definite  grades  thereof.  $92,750." 

There  is  an  apparent  decrease,  but  that  is  accounted  for  by  the 
transfer.  Suppose  you  tell  us  what  progress  you  have  made  in  this 
work.  Item  68  has  to  do  with  the  investigational  work  on  stand- 
ards and  a  later  item  covers  the  enforcement  of  the  grain-standards 

act. 

Mr.  Brand.  If  you  like,  I  will  sketch  the  work  we  are  doing  un- 
der this  item  and  answer  questions  regarding  the  matter  of  the  grain- 
standards  act. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 


Mr.  Braird.  Under  this  item  we  ciirry  on  all  of  the  investigational 
work  which  leads  to  the  establishment  and  promulgation  of  stand- 
ards, under  the  act,  and  from  that  point  the  matter  is  dealt  with 
under  the  appropriations  made  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act. 

The  corn  standards,  as  you  know,  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  of 
last  December.  They  have  now  been  in  effect  a  littl^  over  a  year. 
They  have  given  practically  universal  satisfaction.  During  the  por- 
tion of  the  fiscal  year  that  we  are  reporting  upon,  namely,  the  fiscal 
year  1917,  there  were  seven  months  under  the  corn  standards,  from 
December  1,  1916,  to  June  30, 1917,  during  which  period  237,596  cars 
pf  com  were  inspected  in  accordance  with  the  standards.  Unques- 
tionably the  result  of  the  use  of  the  standards  has  been  to  get  uniform 
grading  of  corn  throughout  the  United  States.  The  trade  makes 
such  statements  very  generally,  and  they  are  borne  out  by  the  facts 
find  comparisons. 

The  investigations  upon  which  the  wheat  standards  were  based 
were  also  made  under  this  item.  These  standards  were  put  into 
effect  on  the  1st  of  July,  with  respect  to  winter  wheat,  and  on  the 
1st  of  August,  with  respect  to  spring  wheat.  Ini'estigational  work 
is  continued  on  both  the  corn  and  wheat  standards.  This  is  really  a 
new  field  of  endeavor — ^the  establishment  of  more  exact  standards. 
We  try  to  keep  abreast  of  developments;  we  try  to  conduct  our 
investigations  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  determine  whether  the 
grades  established  are  working  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

Under  this  item  we  are  now  about  to  announce  tentative  standards 
for  oats.  The  investigations  are  practically  completed  and  the  rough 
draft  of  the  standards  is  in  my  hands.  We  expect  to  put  out  the 
regular  tentative  draft  as  a  basis  for  discussion  with  all  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  that  are  affected  by  these  standards. 

We  make  it  a  practice  not  to  put  any  of  these  standards  into  effect 
without  first  having  extended  conferences  with  the  trade,  in  order 
that  it  may  have  a  full  voice  in  the  final  enactment  and  in  order 
that  where  mistakes  occur  in  any  of  our  standards  they  may  be 
pointed  out,  so  that  the  standards  may  he  as  good  as  possible. 

The  work  on  barley  standards  and  rice  standards  is  proceeding, 
and  so  also  is  the  work  on  grain  sorghums  and  on  flaxseed.  We 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  getting  sufficient  men  to  under- 
take all  these  lines  of  work.  We  have  lost  al>out  75  men  to  the 
military  service,  and,  of  course,  in  the  next  draft  we  will  lose  more. 
We  have  made  it  a  practice  for  the  last  several  months  to  select,  as 
far  as  possible,  men  who  are  not  of  draft  age.  in  order  that,  as  the 
war  progresses,  we  will  not  be  so  much  disturbed  when  the  subse- 
quent drafts  are  called.  The  work  relates  not  only  to  standards  but 
also  to  better  methods  of  handling  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  KuBEY.  Before  you  get  away  from  grades;  how  have  the -wheat 
grades  been  received  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Variously.    On  the  whole,  however,  <]uite  well. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Not  quite  so  well  as  the  corn — not  so  universally  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  No;  thev  have  not  been.  They  did  not  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  two  years'  preparatory  work  under  conditions  which 
resulted,  of  course,  in  an  excellent  educational  effect. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  What  particular  phase  of  the  wheat  grades  has  been 
objectefd  to  most  ? 
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Mr.  Brand.  I  should  say,  broadly  and  generally,  two  things — ^the 
moisture  limitations  in  the  Northwest  and  the  application  of  the 
dockage  system  in  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  have  heard  more  complaint  on  account  of  dockage 
than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Brand,  That  point  will  come  up  under  the  grain-standards 
act.  It  is  peculiar  that  the  section  which  has  not  suffered  from 
having  any  excessive  amount  of  dockage  is  the  one  that  is  complain- 
ing most  severely  about  the  dockage.  In  the  Southwest  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  crop  this  year  showed  one-half  of  1  per  cent  or  less  of 
dockage,  or  was  practically  free  from  dockage,  whereas  the  North- 
west, which  had  between  2  and  3  per  cent,  has  made  no  complaint 
about  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Southwest  has  more  moisture  in  th© 
grain  than  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Is  not  that  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Northwest  is  more 
accustomed  to  dockage  than  the  Southwest? 

Mr.  Brand.  Quite  true.  In  the  Northwest  they  have  complained 
very  bitterly  about  moisture,  whereas  their  grain  has  been  delivered 
relatively  free  from  moisture. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  had  corn  standards  up  there,  just  the 
same  as  anybodv  has. 

Mr.  Brand.  But  you  do  not  have  millions  of  bushels 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  do  not  have  the  volume  of  corn. 

Mr.  Brand.  You  do  not  have  the  outside  shipments.  Very  little 
corn  of  the  Northwestern  States  is  moved  out  of  the  States;  it  is 
practically  all  consumed  at  home. 

Under  this  item,  al?o,  we  carry  on  the  work  relating  to  better 
methods  of  handling.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  we  are  working  par- 
ticularly on  the  problem  of  bulk  handling.  It  costs  a  great  deal  to 
handle  grain  in  sacks,  as  is  done  in  the  Northwest.  With  a  ware- 
house capacity,  both  elevator  and  flat,  of  about  110,000,000  bushels, 
only  a]:out  11,000,000  bushels  is  of  elevator  capacity,  and  the  rest  of 
it  is  in  flat  houses,  in  which  grain  is  handled  in  sacks.  Now,  sacks 
are  so  expensive  and  so  hard  to  get  that  the  trade  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  simply  forced  to  consider  going  into  the  elevator 
handlirg  of  grain.  We  have  been  trying  to  help  them  in  that  direc- 
tion, and,  as  a  result,  in  part,  of  our  efforts,  the  Port  of  Portland, 
Oreg.,  has  put  in  a  3,000,000-bushel  elevator  within  the  past  year. 
We  are  also  working  in  the  country  districts  advising  as  to  econom- 
ical types  of  elevators,  elevator  construction,  and  things  of  that  sort. 
It  seems  necessary,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get  on  a  bulk-handling 
instead  nf  a  bag-handling  basis. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  As  your  actual  work  of  investigating  for  the  grading 
of  grain  lessens,  you  extend  your  work  along  the  lines  of  marketing, 
elevators,  questions  of  handling,  and  things  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;  we  try,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  take  up  the  most 
imn^ediate  and  important  things  first  and  get  those  cleared  up.  New 
problems  are  developing  all  the  time. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Did  you  have  any  new  problems  in  regard  to  the 
grading  of  grain — for  instance,  corn  and  wheat — ^that  you  have 

passed  by? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;  we  have,  decidedly.  There  has  come  into  exist- 
ence a  demand  for  a  change  in  the  basis  of  grading,  to  put  it  on 
what  we  call  the  score-board  basis,  giving  each  factor  its  own  inde- 
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pendent  value.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  that  sort  of  thing ; 
so  we  are  carrying  on  investigations  to  determine  whether  there  are 
other  and  better  ways  of  grading  and  standardizing  grain;  and  we 
are  doing  the  same  with  cotton,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  My  idea  would  be  that  when  you  get  a  grade  estab- 
lished, and  people  get  to  laiow  something  about  it,  it  ought  to  be  let 
alone,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  should  be  disturbed  only  when  there  is  ample  rea- 
son, and  gradually,  with  ample  educational  effort,  so  that  every  one 
will  understand  the  change.  This  year  has  been  a  very  great  educa- 
tional year,  of  course,  and  it  has  borne  hard  sometimes,  because 
people  have  not  known  and  have  not  taken  the  pains  to  inform  them- 
selves, but  we  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in 
an  educational  direction.  We  are  also  working  on  the  control  of 
smut,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  the  State 
authorities.  We  have  persuaded  the  thrashing-machine  companies 
to  build  demonstration  machines  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  been  able 
to  remove  65  per  cent  of  the  smut  from  the  grain  at  thrashing  time, 
not  only  improving  the  grade  but  preventing  the  spread  of  the  spores 
back  on  the  soil  and  also  doing  away  with  explosions,  which  no 
doubt  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  presentation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry's  estimates. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course  there  has  been  no  trade  in  grain  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  ordinarily  use  that  term,  since  the  Government 
undertook  to  purchase  the  grain,  so  that  I  take  it  there  has  not  been 
any  satisfactory  experiments  with  the  grades  so  far  as  the  grain  trade 
up" there  is  concerned.  That  fact,  I  think,  has  resulted  in  a  failure 
to  bring  out  some  of  the  difficulties  which  I  thank  your  standards 
present,  which  would  have  been  brought  out  if  the  ordinary  processes 
of  marketing  had  proceeded. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  industry  itself  has  rather  taken  the  position  that 
had  normal  conditions  prevailed  there  would  have  been  practically 
no  complaint  as  to  the  standards. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  of  course,  so  far  as  the  elevator  people  are 
concc»rnod,  I  take  it  that  they  can  be  persuaded  to  adopt  almost  any 
standard,  so  long  as  it  is  uniform  and  reasonably  accurate  and  they 
can  trade  upon  that  standard,  but  I  think  the  people  who  are  ship- 
ping grain  under  normal  conditions  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
trade  under  the  Ftandards  which  would  give  them  an  idea  of  any 
shortcomings  as  the  grades  themselves  might  present. 

Mr.  Brand.  Of  course,  we  have  had  abnormal  conditions,  but  the 
best  evidence  that  we  have  is  from  persons  like  Mr.  Brandeis,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  for  instance,  one  of  the  very  prominent  grain  deal- 
ers of  that  territory,  who  was  in  my  office  recently.  He  stated  very 
flatly  that  he  believed,  if  normal  conditions  had  prevailed,  that  so 
far  as  that  territory  was  concerned  we  never  would  have  had  a  single 
comploint  about  our  standards.  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Buffalo,  the 
manager  of  the  grain  corporation  there,  made  a  similar  statement 
and,  in  fact,  in  some  respects  a  much  stronger  statement.  Similarly, 
in  Minneapolis,  during  the  course  of  our  hearing  there  it  seemed 
to  be  rather  the  general  opinion  that  had  a  competitive  ^larket 
existed  the  factors  which  have  caused  some  dissatisfaction  would 
have  been  taken  care  of  in  the  competitive  market 
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Mr.  Andkkson.  I  think  that  is  true  to  some  extent,  but  what  I  had 
reference  to  more  particularly  was  the  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the 
shippers  in  knowing  for  a  certainty,  when  shipping  a  carload  of 
grain,  that  they  were  shipping  the  particular  grade  that  they  were 
representing  to  the  consignee  they  were  shipping,  and  things  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  BRi\ND.  I  think  there  is  some  truth  in  that. . 

Mr.  AxDERSON.  It  is  possibly  true  that  the  competitive  conditions 
would  have  tended  to  mmimize  any  unavoidable  discriminations  that 
there  might  be  in  the  grades.  Of  course,  the  vast  difference  in  price 
naturally  accentuated  whatever  injustice  or  inaccuracy  there  may  h6 
in  the  m'ading.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Brakd.  Many  country  elevator  men  thus  far,  partly  through 
carelessness,  partly  through  disturbed  conditions  and  other  things, 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  grades.  We  believe  firmly  that  the  educational 
work  which  has  proceeded  in  the  past  six  months,  and  which  will 
proceed  in  the  next  six,  will  remove  a  very  large  part  of  that  lack 
of  knowledge.  We  say  that  for  the  reason  that  tne  larger  numbar 
of  the  elevator  men  who  have  provided  themselves  with  those  simple 
apparatuses  that  are  necessary,  and  have  used  them,  very  generally 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  their  grades  at  the  terminal  markets. 

Mr.  Akderso>'.  The  elevator  men,  that  is,  the  terminal  elevator 
men  who  operate  a  line  of  elevators,  claim  that  there  is  ordinarily, 
and  with  practical  uniformity,  a  loss  on  grades,  as  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  country  elevator,  and  that  there  is  a  loss  in  grades  between 
the  time  they  are  taken  out  of  the  country  elevator  and  the  time  when 
they  come  to  the  terminal.    Do  you  think  that  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  loss  in  grndes  is  due  to  competition.  They  are 
competing  for  the  business  and  all  want  to  get  the  grain.  Hence  they 
overgrade.  It  is  but  a  natural  method  of  competition.  They  will 
give  a  man  a  little  stronger  on  his  grades  in  order  to  get  his  business 
and  in  order  to  give  satisfaction.  Under  the  uniform  application  of 
existing  standards,  where  they  must  measure  up  to  the  grades  finally, 
the  opportunity  for  this  particular  kind  of  competition  is  removed. " 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  think,  then,  it  is  generally  true  that  there  is  a 
loss  in  grades  from  the  primary  market  to  the  terminal  market  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  primary  or  country  market  overtrades,  in  com- 
parison with  the  terminal  market.  It  buys  as  of  a  higher  grade,  re- 
sulting in  a  reduction  in  grade  when  the  inspection  department  finally 
puts  its  grades  upon  the  grain. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  think  that  has  been  true  this  year? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  should  say  that  there  has  been  more  consignment 
business  this  year  than  usual,  which  has  resulted  in  the  final  grades 
being  put  on  at  the  terminal  marl^et.  I  think  that  is  generally  true, 
because  there  have  been  constant  complaints  coming  from  the  country 
elevators;  they  complained  against  the  country  mills;  they  say  the 
country  mills  overgrade  and  buy  their  grain  away  from  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  a  little  mill  in  our  town,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  wheat  this  j^ear  that  has  been  bought  upon  any  other 
basis  than  No.  1  price,  less  freight.  Now,  the  elevator,  of  course^  is 
in  a  somewhat  different  position,  and  in  many  instances  the  grad$ 
has  been  very  much  below  No.  1.  Much  of  it  has  been  bought  at  4 
and  5,  with  the  result  that  the  farmer  naturally  does  not  understand 
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why  the  miller  will  pay  him  on  the  basis  of  No.  I,  while  the  local  ele- 
vator man  will  only  pay  on  the  basis  of  4  or  5. 

Mr.  Braird.  If  competitive  conditions  prevailed,  of  course  the  ele- 
vator man  could  go  out  in  the  country  and  get  his  share  of  the  busi- 
ness, but  under  existing  conditions  the  miller  has  the  advantage, 
which,  in  some  cases,  they  have  used  unfairly,  but  which  the  Food 
Administration  has  l3een  trying  to  obviate  by  enforcement  of  its 
rules. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Is  it  not  because  there  is  practically 
no  difference  between  the  milling  value  of  No.  1  and  No.  4  that  the 
mill  in  Mr.  Anderson's  town  pays  the  No.  1  price  for  all  of  them  i 

Mr.  Brand.  I  would  say  no. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  What  would  you  say  about  it,  Mr. 
Anderson  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  sufficient  experience  and 
information  to  pass  on  that  question,  but  my  judgment,  to  some  ex- 
tent, is  due  to  this  proposition,  and  I  think  I  am  now  going  to  call 
vour  attention  to  something  that  is  wrong  in  your  grades.  Take  No. 
i  dark  northern.  If  it  contains  91  per  cent  of  hard,  vitreous  kernels 
and  contains  9  per  cent  of  other  wheat,  it  would  go  into  the  No.  4  or 
No.  5. 

Mr.  Brand.  Because  of  mixture  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes.  Now,  if  it  contains  89  per  cent  of  dark  north- 
ern spring  and  .11  per  cent  of  mixture,  it  would  go  into  mixtures  and 
be  given  grade  No.  1.  In  other  words,  it  would  g3t  the  grade  No.  1 
mixture.  Now,  the  difference  in  price  as  between  dark  northern 
spring  No.  1  and  No.  5  might  be  anywhere  from  17  to  28  cents,  which 
might  he  very  considerable,  while  the  difference  between  No.  1  mix- 
ture and  No.  1  dark-northern  mixture  wheat  would  be  only  1  or 
2  cents.  The  result  is  that  it  works  a  very  material  injustice,  and  I 
think  it  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  situation  which  we  find  be- 
tween the  mills  and  the  owners. 

Mr.  Brand.  Now,  on  that  specific  mlitter,  in  point  of  fact,  only  a 
very,  very  small  percentage  ox  wheat  is  ever  graded  down  because  of 
mixture. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  had  it  sugg:sted  to  me  that  the  one  reason 
for  that  is  that  the  markets  are  not  inspecting  it  on  that  basis;  that 
where  a  car  of  grain  would  receive  a  higher  grade  as  mixed  wheat 
than  it  would  receive  as  dark  northern  spring  they  are  grading  it  as 
mixed  grain  and  giving  it  the  advantage  of  No.  1  grads. 

Mr.  Brand.  On  that  particular  matter  I  asked  the  grain  trade  at 
Toledo  and  Buffalo,  where  they  receive  all  classes  of  grain,  specifi- 
cally to  address  themselves  to  this  question :  Is  it  a  worse  discrimina- 
tion against  a  car  of  grain  to  grada  it  down  on  account  of  these 
factors  or  is  it  a  worse  discrimination  to  throw  it  over  into  mixed? 
They  said  it  was  practically  the  same;  that  the  penalties  would  be 
practically  the  same;  that  the  market  on  one  day  might  give  a  man 
pretty  nearly  the  value  of  No.  1,  becaus3  some  miller  might  be  in  the 
market  who  was  using  that  kind  of  mixture  for  his  particular  prod- 
uct. When  the  wheat  standards  were  established  we  had  a  very  long, 
serious  discussion  as  to  what  we  should  do,  and  we  decided  it  was 
fairer  to  the  wheat  to  grade  it  down  rather  than  to  throw  it  over 
into  mixture. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  that  might  be  true  as  to  wheat  in  generaL 

1  thought  wo  would  go  into  the  other  proposition.  I  think  that 
would  be  true  in  common  varieties  of  wheat,  perhaps  in  some  of  tho 
States'  varieties,  because  under  those  varieties  you  jump  from  2  per 
cent  of  other  grains  to  10  per  cent  of  No.  2,  while  in  our  varieties 
the  grades  run  2,  4,  and  6,  so  that  we  go  clear  down  to  Nos.  4  and  5, 
while  in  some  of  the  varieties  they  might  have  a  chance  of  getting 

2  and  3. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  percentages  of  other  wheats  permitted  before  a 
sample  is  called  mixed  wheat  are  the  same  in  all  classes  except  in  the 
case  of  durum.  The  total  wheat  of  oth?r  classes,  for  instance,  in 
hard  red  winter,  runs  2,  4,  6,  and  10  per  cent,  as  it  does  in  hard  red 
spring.  In  the  Northwest  we  recognize  the  fact  that  durum  wheats 
are  likely  to  be  mixed  with  spring  Avheat,  and  therefore  we  jump 
from  2  per  cent  in  No.  1  to  10  p.r  cent  in  No.  2,  but  that  is  dis- 
tinctly lenient  toward  the  Northwest,  though  it  does  tend  to  cheapen 
No.  2  durum  unduly. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  grain  men  I  have  talked  to — and  I  have  talked 
to  a  number  of  them — are  almost  universally  of  the  opinion  that  the 
effect  of  grading  down  to  No.  4  or  5  variety,  as  it  relates  to  the  price, 
is  much  more  detrimental  than  the  throwing  of  the  grain  over 
into  mixed  and  giving  it  the  grade  for  which  the  grain  itself  is 
intonded. 

Mr.  Brand.  This  question  was  submitted  last  year  to  the  grain 
trade,  and  we  found  that  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion — and  we 
try  to  adopt  the  consensus  of  opinion  about  these  matters,  unless  our 
data  indicate  otherwise — that  we  were  discriminating  less  against  the 
grain  itself  by  grading  it  down  than  we  were  by  throwing  it  into 
mixed.  It  happens  this  year,  on  account  of  war  conditions,  that 
everything  must  be  ground.  We  are  short  of  wheat,  and  everything 
has  got  to  be  ground,  so  we  have  a  psychological  situation  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  we  are  making  distinctions  which  do  not  mean 
anything,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  normal  times,  under  normal 
conditions,  it  was  considered  a  very  serious  stigma  to  have  grain 
thrown  into  mixed. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  When  you  say  you  consulted  the 
trade,  I  understand  you  to  mean  the  grain  trade  and  that  it  refers 
more  particularly  to  those  who  observed  the  working  out  of  the 
sj^stem  at  the  terminals.  Are  the  views  of  the  small  dealer  away  out 
in  the  rural  districts  included  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  He  is  included,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  How  do  you  get  his  views? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  get  his  views  by  letter,  by  his  attendance  upon 
hearings,  by  representations  through  the  Government  men,  and  in 
many  other  ways.  Incidentally,  all  of  these  men  are  invited  to  the 
public  hearings,  and  we  try  to  hold  the  hearings  at  such  points  as  to 
make  it  a  minimum  of  expense  for  the  country  shipper  to  attend  the 
hearings.  Notice  of  hearings  and  invitations  to  be  present  are  sent 
regularly  to  28,000  elevators.  I  might  say  that  we  have  gone  out  of 
our  way  in  our  endeavor  to  give  producers  and  country  elevator  men 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  to  such  an  extent,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
Yourig,  that,  after  our  hearings  had  been  announced  in  the  last  case, 
we  added  a  hearing  for  Bismarck,  wholly  separate  from  any  that  had 
been  announced,  because  we  wanted  them  to  be  sure  that  we  did  wish 
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to  have  their  point  of  view  presented,  and  we  were  willing  to  have 
the  hearing  where  they  wanted  it. 

Mr.  Akdersox.  Those  men  out  in  the  country  do  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  actual  grading  of  the  grain.  AH  they  know  is  the 
concrete  result.  They  know,  for  instance,  that  wheat  which  graded 
No.  1  last  year,  or  which  would  have  graded  No.  1  last  year,  only 
graded  4  or  5  this  year,  and  they  know  they  got  relatively  less  for 
the  grain  on  the  basis  of  the  price  for  No.  1  than  they  have  gotten 
heretofore.  That  is  all  they  know  about  it.  I  do  not  think  many  of 
them  know  why  that  is  true,  or  could  point  out  the  specific  working 
of  the  grading,  or  the  specific  part  of  the  grade  that  affects  them  that 
way,  if  that  is  what  does  the  business;  and  I  think  that  is  where  the 
real  difficulty  comes  in  in  attempting  to  arrive  at  the  producer's  view- 
point with  respect  to  these  grades.  Now,  I  have  had  an  immense 
amount  of  complaints.  We  do  not  have  much  wheat  in  my  district, 
but  I  have  had  so  many  complaints  that  it  has  surprised  me  tremen- 
dously, all  of  them  based  upon  concrete  experiences. 

Mr.  Brand.  In  this  particular  matter,  the  case  that  Mr.  Anderson 
cites,  there  would  appear  to  be  discrimination.  That  has  been  Lu'gely 
cured  because  the  grain  corporation  now  pays  up  to  within  3  cents  of 
No.  1  for  any  grain  which  is  No.  2  because  of  mixture,  within  4 
cents  if  it  is  No.  3,  within  5  cents  if  No.  4,  and  so  on  down  to  within 
6  cents  of  No.  1  if  the  wheat  is  No.  5.  That  has  cured  practically  all 
that  difficulty.  To  show  you  how  little  that  really  is  effective,  only 
4G4  cars  out  of  24,908  received  in  Minneapolis  during  Septembeiv 
October,  and  November  were  graded  down  at  all  because  of  mixture 
of  other  wheats. 

Mr.  You^'G  of  North  Dakota.  How  is  that  going  to  be  corrected 
next  year  if  the  United  States  Grain  Corporation  is  in  the  market 
buying  under  those  specific  instructions  to  bid  up? 

Mr.  Brakd.  Upon  competitive  market  returns? 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  country  elevator  settles  on  the  terminal  market's 
grades,  and  the  terminal  market  is  compelled  to  pay  the  country 
elevator  on  the  bas's  of  the  inspection  at  the  C3ntral  market. 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  he  does  not  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Brand.  From  where  does  he  get  his  account  sales? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  that  is  true,  so  far  as  the  fellow  who 
sells  in  carload  lots  is  concerned,  but  our  people  do  not  ssU  in  car- 
load lots;  they  have  got  to  bringr  a  wagonload  of  wheat  to  market, 
to  the  elevator,  to  the  mill,  and  they  take  what  they  get,  which  is  the 
only  thing  they  can  do,  because  they  have  not  any  idea  what  their 
grain  ought  to  grade. 

Mr.  Brand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  everv  one  of  them  that  has  at- 
tempted  to  have  an  idea  has  arrived  very,  very  closely  at  the  grad- 
ing. For  instance,  I  recall  a  young  gentleman  from  the  Minnesota 
valley  who  was  at  the  Minneapolis  hearing.  He  was  a  very  critical 
young  fellow,  a  very  bright  young  fellow,  who  was  there  to  scrap 
for  anything  he  thought  he  could  get,  but  it  developed  absolutely 
that  when  he  attempted  to  apy)ly  the  grades  he  was  able  to  do  it 
straight  through.  He  complained  about  certain  things,  but  so  far 
as  determining  the  grades  was  concerned  he  never  made  any  claim 
that  he  could  not  do  it. 
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Mr.  And£R80n.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  sajr  that  a  man  who 
gets  the  necessary  apparatus  and  who  knows  grains  fairly  well  can 
not  apply  these  )2;rades  so  as  to  get  seme  idea  of  what  the  value  of  his 
grain  is.  It  is  just  a  question  of  whether  or  not  this  moisture  test 
and  some  of  the  other  tests  that  have  been  injected  into  the  grades 
are  of  sufficient  value  and  represent  sufficient  commercial  difference 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  put  them  in  there.  It  might  be  very  nice 
to  have  a  yardstick  graduated  to  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  a  dry 
goods  store ;  that  would  be  a  very  nice  yardstick,  but  it  is  mofe  prac- 
tical to  have  one  graduated  into  half  a  yard,  a  quarter  of  a  yard, 
and  an  eighth  of  a  yard.  That  is  the  whole  question  here,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  a  12-inch  ruler  graduated  in  inches.  I  think 
there  are  some  things  about  the  ruler  that  need  a  little  change,  and 
that  was  the  purpose  of  our  hearings,  but  we  believe  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  sound,  and  I  should  say  that  90  per  cent — easily  90  per  cent?— 
of  the  informed  opinion  has  expressed  the  hope  that  we  will  not 
destroy  the  principle  on  which  we  are  operating. 

Mr.  Youyo  of  North  Dakota.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "in- 
formed opinion  "  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  mean  the  people,  for  instance,  who  are  conducting 
inspection  work,  the  people  who  take  an  opportunity  to  try  the  thing 
out.  Now,  it  developed  at  the  Bismarck  hearing  (it  was  stated  in 
private  conference  or  in  open  meeting,  as  I  recall  it)  that  it  was 
found  in  a  previous  hearing  which  had  been  held  that  none  of  the 
elevator  men  who  were  present  had  read  the  standards.  I  do  not 
know  how  in  the  world  we  could  erect  standards  that  would  be  so 
automatic  that  a  man  could  operate  them  if  he  did  not  read  them, 
but  that  fact  was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Schnltz,  of  the  North  Dakota 
Railroad  &  Warehouse  Commission.  Either  in  conference  or  open 
meeting  I  recall  his  making  a  statement 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  You  are  referring  to  the 'principles 
upon  which  you  are  proceeding.  I  do  not  know  that  T  have  heard 
thf^m  stated. 

Mr.  Brand.  Soundness,  condition,  appearance,  composition,  and 
presence  of  injurious  foreign  materials;  those  things  represent  the 
fundamentals  on  which  the  grades  are  established,  all  of  which  affect 
profoundly  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  grain. 

Mr.  x\ni)erson.  Are  you  still  of  opinion  that  the  moisture  content 
of  wheat,  up  to  the  point  of  keeping  quality,  is  a  sound  factor  in 
determining  grade? 

Mr.  Brand.  Absolutely.  There  is  some  question  as  to  just  where 
'  this  moisture  content  should  stand,  and  that  is  a  question  for  further 
investigation:  Init,  as  I  said  before,  the  sections  of  the  country  which 
have  complained  most  keenly  about  the  qualifications  as  to  moisture 
have  suffered  least  by  it.  As  I  pointed  out,  and  you  gentlemen  heard 
at  the  hearings  at  the  Interior  Department,  only  1,105  out  of  24.908 
cars  were  graded  down  on  account  of  moisture.  In  other  words,  there 
is  no  moisture  in  northwestern  wheat  this  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Brand.  So  that  the  shoe  has  not  pinched,  as  it  were. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  some  of  us  have  had  experiences  before  this 
year,  and  I  think  our  fears  are  based  perhaps  upon  former  experi* 
ence  and  that  thev  have  some  basis. 
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Mr.  Bkand.  We  have  had  at  least  two  other  years,  according  to 
our  investigations,  in  which  the  moisture  was  less  than  this  year. 
In  1913  the  average  moisture  content  was  13  per  cent  and  in  1914  it 
was  13.5  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  all  the  moisture  samples  that  we 
took. 

Moisture  content,  hard  red  spring  wheat. 


Market  reoeipts,  crops  1911-1916  (six 
years) : 

Per  ceDt. 

Grtide  No,  1 12, 9 

Grade  No.  2 13. 2 

Grade  No.  3 13. 3 

Grade  No.  4 13. 8 

Sample  grade 13.  C 


Average  of  all  grades,  by  years  (field 
Bamples  and  market  receipts) : 

Per  cent. 


1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1910. 


12. 9 

18. 7 

la  0 

13. 5 

14. 1 

13. 5 

Mr.  ANDERfiON.  Of  course,  I  do  not  accept  your  basis  of  determi- 
nation there,  because  I  feel  that  you  have  not  got  the  run  of  grain 
that  represents  necessarily  a  fair  average  of  the  grain.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  can  get  it  until  j^ou  have  your  system  in  operation  upon 
practically  the  entire  volume. 

Mr.  Brand.  Well,  I  know — ^I  do  not  recall  whether  you  do  or  not — 
but  some  people  do  not  believe  in  the  law  of  averages. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  they  must  be  taken  with  a  large  grain  of 
salt.  In  other  words,  the  average  height  of  a  man  is  5  feet  8  inches, 
but  we  do  not  make  cur  doors  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Brand.  But  we  had  three  men  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
and  South  Dakota,  spending  their  whole  time  going  from  thrashing 
machine  to  thrashing  machine  and  from  elevator  to  elevator  taking 
samples  of  the  loads  that  came  in  and  got  thousands  of  samples — 
we  being  absolutely  impartial.  We  have  no  interest  in  the  matter, 
as  you  know,  except  to  get  the  truth,  and  we  are  working  for  the 
farmer.  I  want  to  emphasize  that,  because  sometimes  I  feel  that  I 
am  forced  to  defend  myself  against  the  accusation  that  I  am  working 
against  the  farmer,  whereas  I  sit  up  day  and  night,  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, working  for  the  farmer  all  the  time.  We  are  working  for  the 
farmer,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  him  full  value  for  his  products. 
Now,  we  have  samples  by  the  thousands,  covering  a  period  of  six 
years,  showing  these  average  percentages,  and  determined  by  thor- 
oughly capable  technicians.  You  would  not  doubt  the  chemist  if  he 
told  you  there  was  so  much  chlorine  in  a  certain  sample  of  potassium 
chloride ;  so  we  have  the  same  right  to  thorough  belief  in  the  accuracy 
of  the  result  we  get. 

Mr.  Anderson.  T  do  not  question  the  accuracy  of  your  tests  at  all. 
The  only  thing  I  have  any  doubt  about,  and  it  ma}'  not  have  any  basis 
at  all,  is  that  the  samples  which  you  got,  and  I  do  not  say  you  did 
not  endeavor  to  get  them  fairly,  were  not  in  sufficient  volume  so  that 
the  analysis  represented,  or  had  a  fair  basis  upon  which  to  deter- 
mine, an  average ;  that  there  was  not  sufficient  volume  to  it. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  run  various  tests  to  determine  when  we  had 
a  sufficient  number  of  samples  on  which  to  base  a  conclusion.  We 
have  done  that  with  respect  to  manv,  many  things,  and  we  found,  gen- 
erally speaking,  that  if  your  sampling  has  been  fair,  if  you  get  trom 
500  to  1,000  samples,  you  can  reach  an  average  that  will  vary  verv 
slightly  with  additional  numbers. 
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Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  Mr- 
Brand.  Supposing  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat  coming  in  with 
13  per  cent  moisture,  and  there  is  about  the  same  quantity  coming  in 
with  about  14  per  cent  moisture.  That  would  give  you  an  average 
of  13^  per  cent,  which  you  fix  as  the  upper  limit.  Now,  then,  ordi- 
narily when  this  wheat  comes  in  the  first  thing  that  happens  to  it  is 
that  it  is  mixed  when  it  gets  into  the  terminals,  and  after  it  is  mixed  it 
reaches  that  average  that  you  speak  of — 13^  per  cent — ^but  in  buying, 
the  trouble  is  that  the  part  that  happens  to  be  14  per  cent  is  penalized. 
Do  you  not  think  that  that  works  out  in  an  injurious,  unfair  way  ?  In 
other  words,  when  you  say  the  13|  per  cent  is  fixed  as  the  limit  of 
moisture  of  No.  1  under  the  law  of  averages,  the  crop  might  come  in 
and  keep  that  level,  as  it  is  fixed  in  the  terminal  elevators,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  a  large  percentage  of  it  will  be  penalized  because  be- 
fore that  admixture  it  was  above  13^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Brand.  That  involves  two  or  three  factors.  In  the  first 
place,  the  standards  are  resulting  in  a  general  feeling  throughout 
the  trade  that  far  less  mixing  will  be  done  under  the  standards  than 
ever  has  been  done  in  the  past ;  in  other  wcrds,  that  the  classification 
is  a  sufficiently  accurate  index  of  value,  so  that  they  will  prefer  it. 
It  will  be  to  their  advantage  to  follow  the  grades  rather  than  to 
doctor  them. 

In  the  second  place,  the  opportunity  to  mix  is  not  of  itself  an  evil 
if  honestly  dene,  because  it  enables  the  buyer,  through  the  knowledge 
that  he  has  a  dry  lot  of  grain,  to  mix  that  with  a  slightly  more  moist 
lot  of  grain  and  to  pay  a  little  more  for  the  moist  lot.  Competition 
forces  him  to  pay  it,  and  he  does  pay  it.  This  is  an  advantage  to 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Should  we-  destroy  that  competitive  bidding  for 
the  moist  lot  in  a  lower  grading  so  far  as  the  seller  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Brand.  But  when  moisture  is  the  factor  that  determines  the 
matter  he  pays  more  than  he  would  if  some  other  factor  which  lowers 
intrinsic  value  more  and  which  is  not  changeable  were  involved. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  just  see  that. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  third  point,  if  I  may  make  it,  is  this:  It  involves 
the  whole  question  of  whether  an  additional  per  centum  of  moisture 
under  existing  conditions  warrants  discrimination  in  price.  At 
present  prices  of  wheat  an  extra  per  cent  of  moisture  would  cost 
between  2  and  3  cents,  so  that  it  is  a  question  of  whether,  if  some 
water  has  gotten  in,  you  shall  sell  the  water  as  wheat.  The  point  is 
to  have  it  so  gauged  that  it  is  not  an  unfair  discrimination. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakcta.  But  you  do  not  give  any  corre- 
sponding premium  where  there  is  less  moisture  than  13 J  per  cent. 

Mr.  Brand.  No;  that  is  a  fault  that  can  scarcely  be  obviated  with- 
out great  refinements  of  grades.  I  believe,  personally,  you  should 
have  a  premium  for  drier  grain.     I  believe  there  should  be  one. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  great  injus- 
tice to  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest,  for  instance,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  country  for  you  to  penalize  a  certain  portion  of  them  because 
they  are  a  little  above  and  yet  do  not  give  the  rest  of  them  a  pre- 
mium when  they  are  a  little  below  ?  The  same  farmer  may  bring  in 
one  lot  with  a  moisture  of  15  per  cent  and  another  with  a  moisture 
content  of  11  per  cent.  That  all  works  to  the  advantage  of  the 
miller  or  dealer,  who  gets  the  best  end  of  it. 
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Mr.  Brand.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  gets  the  best  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Why  not?  If  it  has  only  11  per 
cent,  it  is  certainly  playing  into  their  hands.  It  is  worth  a  premium 
and  they  do  not  pay  any  premium. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  fundamental  question  is  whether  wheat  with 
lower  moisture  is  worth  more  money  than  that  containing  more 
moisture. 

*  Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  Mr.  Brand,  yoii  know  perfectly  well 
that  you  have  never  heard  a  miller  testify  that  he  would  give  1  cent 
more  for  grain  having  13J  per  cent  moisture  in  it  than  he  would  for 
grain  having  14|  per  cent. 

Mr.  Brand.  They  tell  me  they  are  doing  that.  I  am  not  a  grain 
buyer  and  know  nothing  about  it,  except  that  they  say  they  will  pay 
a  premium  for  drier  grain. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Do  they  pay  any  more  when  it  ]^as 
11  per  cent  than  when  it  has  13i  per  cent? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  do  not  think  ttiey  do  under  fixed  prices,  but  I  say 
in  a  competitive  market  they  will. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  The  trouble  with  this  system  is  that 
there  are  so  many  things  in  it  where  you  do  not  depend  on  the  grad- 
ing itself  to  take  care  of  a  fellow,  but  some  other  mysterious  thing 
called  supply  and  demand,  that  only  operates  once  in  a  while  out  in 
our  country,  to  correct  it.  There  is  the  trouble.  This  proposition  has 
got  so  many  refinements,  as  you  call  them,  so  many  distinctions,  and 
so  many  classifications  and  subclassifications,  and  there  are  so  many 
spots  where  he  can  be  penalized  that  unless,  as  you  say,  it  is  bought 
by  somebody  he  will  bid  up  for  it,  the  result  is  that  the  fellow  who 
sells  is  the  fellow  who  is  losing  money. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  is  fair  to  consider  this  matter  on  the  basis  of  what 
has  happened.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  basis  on  which  to  consider  this 
matter.  Now,  let  us  analyze  the  actual  results  this  year  under  the 
standards. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  this  year  were  an  average  year,  that  would  be  a 
fair  basis. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  does  not  make  any  diflFerence  whether  it  is  an  aver- 
age year  or  not,  because  if  it  is  a  better  year  it  will  show  a  better 
percentage.  We  had  63-pound  grain  this  year,  and  I  would  like  to 
say  that  if  there  had  been  a  competitive  market  they  would  have 
received  preminums  for  it.  No.  1  dark  hard  commands  a  premium 
of  4  cents  under  the  fixed-price  system. 

Let  us  see  what  has  really  occurred  this  year,  particularly  in  the 
Northwest.  In  the  four  months  of  August,  September,  October,  and 
November  28,700  carloads  of  wheat  were  delivered  in  the  Minne- 
npolis  market.  Of  that  number,  5,615  cars  graded  No.  1  dark  north- 
ern and  6,664  graded  No.  1  northern.  In  other  words,  a  total  of 
12,279  cars  out  of  28,700  graded  1  dark  northern  and  1  northern. 
That  is,  42.78  per  cent  of  all  the  wheat  that  moved  into  the  Minne- 
apolis market  during  the  months  specified  graded  No.  1,  of  these  two 
subclasses  practically  43  per  cent  graded  No.  1.  Now,  in  the  old 
grading  there  were  No.  1  hard.  No.  1  northern,  and  then  No.  2  north- 
ern. Our  No.  2  is  the  contract  basis  and  the  equivalent  of  the  old 
No.  1  northern.  Hence,  in  order  to  make  a  comparison,  we  should 
include  the  No.  2  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  grading  has 
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worked  out  fairly.  On  that  basis,  21,582  cars  of  the  28,700  were 
ffraded  1  and  2.  That  is  the  equivalent  of  72.2  per  cent  of  the  crop, 
^ow,  then,  the  old  grades  were  less  exact  in  some  respects  than  our 
grades.  The  result  is  that  some  of  the  lower  qualities  fall  into  the 
next  grade  below,  so  that  something  in  addition  to  those  percentages 
should  still  be  included  if  you  are  going  to  make  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  two,  and  we  have  the  situation  of  three-quarters  of  the 
crop  falling  in  Nos,  1  and  2.  That  is  the  same,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  interpret  it  to  you,  as  having  three-quarters  of  the  cotton  crop 
fall  in  middling  fair  and  strict  good  middling,  practically. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  shows  we  raised  extraordinarily  good  wheat 
this  year ;  and  I  think  that  is  all  it  does  show. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  conducted  these  tests  over  a  period  from  1911  to 
the  present  time.  The  year  1911  was  the  driest  year  of  which  we 
have  record,  and  the  receipts  show  the  least  moisture  content,  12.9 
pet  cent;  the  year  1912  showed  13.7  per  cent,  which  is  practically 
the  same  as  this  year's  conditions,  and  1913  showed  only  13J  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Did  the  wheat  in  any  one  of  those 
years  weigh  as  high  as  63  pounds  to  the  bushel? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think  so.  We  have  examined  something  in  excess  of 
60,000  samples  of  wheat  in  determining  upon  the  official  standards 
for  wheat,  covering  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  I  believe  there 
could  be  no  fairer  basis  upon  which  to  act.  Permitting  inferior 
qualities  in  the  higher  grades,  such  as  higher  moisture  content,  more 
inseparable  weed  seeds,  less  weight  per  bushel,  will  reduce  the  price 
of  the  grades. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  You 
say  it  would  cheapen  the  grades.  I  would  like  to  know  the  basis 
upon  which  you  come  to  that  conclusion.  I  am  not  asking  that  in 
an  argumentative  way. 

Mr.  Brand.  For  the  simple  reason  that  if  we  do  that  we  are  forced 
to  admit  such  qualities  as  will  result  in  reducing  the  milling  value  of 
the  wheat.  It  cheapens  the  grade,  and  that  goes  back  to  the  farmer. 
It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  No.  1  northern  under  the  old  Minnesota 
grades  was  equivalent  to  No.  3  Canadian.  We  got  No.  3  Canadian 
price  for  our  No.  1.  We  understand  the  Canadians  are  discussing 
taking  up  our  grades. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Their  grades  are  fixed  by  law. 

Mr.  Brand.  Under  the  Orders  in  Council  they  have  very  great 
powers,  and  they  are  actually  considering  using  the  same  grade  basis 
that  we  use.  The  exportable  surplus  largely  determines  the  price  of 
the  domestic  crop.  If  you  admit  qualities  which  cheapen  your  grain, 
it  is  going  to  be  reflected  in  the  price,  and  that  is  going  right  straight 
back  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  A:n:derson.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  proposition  that  the 
export  surplus  fixes  the  price.  I  think  if  there  is  any  theory  that 
has  been  exploded  that  is  it.  If  that  were  true,  the  Minneapolis  price 
would  be  uniformly  lower  than  the  Liverpool  price.  If  you  are  going, 
to  deprive  us  of  the  advantage  which  we  have  as  against  Liverpool, 
by  fixing  this  basis  on  it,  we  shall  have  to  deal  the  same  as  everybody 
else. 
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^  Jtr.  Brand.  We  are  going  to  have  everybody  deal  on  the  same 
identical  basis.  It  has  already  taken  effect  across  the  water.  We 
had  one  of  our  men  in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  the  reports 
from  those  countries  that  he  sent  us  on  this  proposition  whil^  he  was 

£  broad  indicated  that  it  would  revolutionize  their  opinion  of  trading 
1  American  grain  if  they  could  deal  On  these  grades. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  not  questioning  it  at  all,  so  far  ajs  I  am  con- 
cerned. In  fact,  I  am  a  believer  in  uniformity  of  grade.  I  do  not 
want  you  to  understand  that  at  all.  I  do  think  there  are  some  things 
about  the  grades  which  work  a  discrimination  against  the  producer, 
who  has  to  sell  at  the  local  elevator,  and  sometimes  I  have  tliought 
that  you  had  rather  lost  sight  of  the  proposition — ^the  fundamental, 
at  least — that  one  of  tlie  purposes  of  grain  standardization  is  to  give 
the  farmer,  or  the  producer,  the  same  information  relative  to  the 
value  of  his  grain  as  the  buyer  has.  -"^  r 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Wherein  is  the  producer  of  gtain  discriminated 
against  ?    Wherein  does  he  get  the  hot  end  of  the  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  a  very  long  story.  Both  Mr.  Young  and 
I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  our  theory  of  the  conditions  mider 
which  he  gets  the  worst  of  it  under  these  grades.- 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Would  it  be  settled  in  the  same  way  as  the  price  of 
cotton  is  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  cotton  trade  at 
all. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  have  never  understood  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the  other  people  who  come  from 
the  grain-growing  States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Brand  has  stated  it,  I  think,  very  frankly. 
For  instance,  these  grades  are  based  upon  the  theory  that  grain  car- 
rying 18^  per  cent  of  moisture  has  a  commercial  value  higher  than 
grain  carrying  14^  per  cent  of  moisture.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
1  oung  and  I  contend  that  up  to  the  point  where  the  grain  does  not 
have  more  moisture  than  will  permit  it  to  keep  under  normal  con- 
ditions,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  factor  in  the  grading  at  all.  I  think  that 
fairly  states  the  points  of  difference. 

Mr.  Brand.  If  I  may  interpolate  there,  Mr.  Anderson,  a  part  of 
our  reasoning  on  the  proposition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  miller 
has  got  to  seU  his  flour  upon  a  13J  per  cent  moisture  basis,  and  if  he 
l^iys  14^  per  cent  moisture  wheat  he  has  got  to  subtract  that  mois- 
ture. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  if  he  buys  11  per  cent  wheat  he  puts  it  in,  so 
that  is  about  an  even  break  on  that  proposition. 

The  other  point  of  difference  is  particularly  with  reference,  as  Mr. 
Brand  has  said,  to  whether  grain  having  a  percentage  of  wheat  of  a 
certain  variety  and  having  a  certain  percentage  of  another  wheat  of 
another  variety  should  be  degraded  by  reason  of  the  admixture. 
There  are  probably  other  minor  points  of  difference,  but  those  are 
the  two  that  have  been  discussed  to-day. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  fundamental  point  about  the  percentages  of  mix- 
ture is  this:  We  examined  thousands  of  samples — Dr.  Duvel's  men 
have  been  doing  that  for  a  period  of  many  years — and  we  found  that 
the  farmer's  grain  does  not  contain  these  mixtures.  These  mixtn 
arise  at  the  mixing  houses.     Therefore,  we  believed  that  wf 
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assisting  the  fanner  by  confining  our  grades  to  the  percentages  which 
are  occurring  on  an  average  in  his  operations  rather  than  to  the 
shipment  from  terminal  markets  or  r^ipment  of  grain  from  ter- 
minal markets,  where  there  has  been  an  opportunity  for  mixing. 

(At  this  point,  at  3.10  p.  m.,  the  conmiittee  took  a  recess  to  permit 
members  to  respond  to  a  call  of  the  House,  the  session  being  resumed 
at  3.42  p.  m.) 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  we  are  about  to  proceed,  I  think  that  there  is 
nothing  further  that  I  want  to  ask,  but  I  should  like  to  insert  some 
tables,  gotten  up  by  the  Minnesota  State  grain-inspection  service, 
showing  the  number  of  cars  of  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  No.  4  dark  red 
northern  j<nd  northern  red  spring  which  would  have  graded  No.  1 
under  Minnesota  grades,  and  the  mone]^  loss  which  the  present  grad- 
ing represents  to  t^ie  farmer  on  the  basis  of  this  inspection,  and  also 
a  statement  of  miUing  tests,  indicating  the  difference  in  null  values 
of  grains  of  the  (^werent  grades. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  What  date  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  covers  the  month  of  October  and  some  of  it 
October  and  November,  1917. 

Mr.  Brand.  Was  that  confined  to  that  month? 

Mr.  Anderson.  October  and  November,  I  think.  The  milling 
tests  cover  October  and  November,  and  some  of  the  tests  only  Novem- 
ber, I  think.    I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Anderson,  wouldn't  it  be  better  if  Mr.  Brand 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  analyzing  those  figures  and  make  such 
statement  with  reierence  to  them  as  he  sees  fit  and  proper? 

Mr.  Anderson.  He  has  as  much  opportunity  to  analyze  thoss  as  I 
have  his. 

Mr.  Brand.  Tliese  are  not  secret  figures.  They  can  be  put  in  the 
record.  They  are  to  be  published,  anyway.  I  understand  those  are 
for  October  and  November.  They  are  from  the  same  source.  I  can 
just  as  well  put  in  the  result  of  inspection  from  the  1st  of  August, 
when  the  standards  went  into  effect,  until  the  1st  of  January.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  can't  be  put  in  if  you  care  to  have  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  submit  your  figures,  Mr.  Anderson,  for  the 
purpcse  of  showing  just  what?  I  am  only  interested  in  the  subject 
of  getting  the  facts  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  submitting  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 
They  represent  the  same  inspections  by  the  same  men  as  make  the 
Federal  inspections  at  the  terminal  oiBces,  and  they  simply  show  the 
number  of  carloads  of  grain  which  graded  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  No.  4  of 
the  different  varieties,  under  the  present  gradings,  and  how  they 
would  ha^'c  graded  under  the  Minnesota  grades. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  Mr.  Brand,  what  figures  have  you  there  to 
come  in  contact  with  these? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  a  statement  showing  the  grading  of  all  cars 
received,  the  number  of  cars  of  each  grade,  and  the  percentage  of 
each  grade.  The  particular  factor  on  which  they  were  graded  down 
is  shown  in  all  cases,  so  that  by  examination  of  the  table  you  can  see 
just  how  many  cars  were  graded  down  on  account  of  foreign  mate- 
rials, how  many  on  account  of  mixture  of  other  wheat,  moisture 
percentages,  etc.;  also  other  figures  which  show  the  comparison  be- 
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tween  the  number  of  cars  of  these  grades  this  year  with  the  number  of 
cars  and  the  percentages  of  the  grades  in  other  years. 

Mr.  Akdebson.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  desirable  to  have 
that  matter  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  both  propositions? 

Mr.  Ajnderson.  Yes.  It  makes  it  much  more  definite  and  more 
easy  to  get  at.  If  the  rest  of  the  committee  is  situated  as  I  am,  I  have 
to  do  it  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  have  to  take  it  home. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  thought  I  had  was  that  a  list  of  figures, 
without  some  analysis  of  the  figures,  would  not  be  intelligible. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  a  statement  in  ccnnectioi^  with  the  figures 
which  shows  what  the  figures  represent. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brand,  you  also  had  some  figures  to  put  in  at 
this  time.    What  do  you  propose  to  show  by  them  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  As  an  example  of  the  comparisons,  we  find,  say,  in 


fii^her  percentage,  and  we  find,  as  I  recall  it,  something  like*  42  per 

ant      It  involves  a  comparison  of  the  grades  and  a  comparison  of 

+hP  number  of  cars  that  have  fallen  in  the  different  grades  in  differ- 

nt  years,  trying  to  arrive  at  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  dif- 

Iprent  gradings.  ^    u-    ^• 

^he  Chairman.  Without  objection,  these  two  sets  of  figures  will 
•    certed  in  the  record  in  the  proper  place. 
/The  statements  referred  to  follow :) 

MINNESOTA  INSPECTION   DEPARTMENT    STATEMENT. 


.   mpnt  showing  number  of  cars  of  spring  wheat 
Stateni«   ^^^^^.  ^,^  ^  nortliern  spring,  and  No.  1  red 


which  graded  No.  1  dark 

^i,r»rn  ^uiA'*r'  -    • ^    -       •  ' --  spring  under  the  Federal 

nortlieru  *^^  during  the  month  of  November,  1917,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  as 
grain  h^  {additional  number  of  cars  of  spring  wheat  which  would  have  graded 
^ell  as  1-  ^^^^  sprhig  under  the  Minnesota  State  grain  grades  as  in  force  up  to 
is'o.  1  nt  i  ^^^^  ^^,m^  ^l^p  percentages  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  cars 
Augvist  A,  ^  inspected  at  the  Minneapolis  inspection  department : 
of  spring  vMit^- 


^i  y.  .rroHAd  No.  1  darlr  northern,  No.  1  northern,  and  No.  1  red  spring 
^^«FSe?5»g««'^»d'""°'«" 


hich  would  have  graded  No.  1  northern  spring  under  the  Minnesota  grain 


Number  of 
cars. 


3,329 


Per  cent. 


31.75 


grades: 
^  ro.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 


1,747 
215 

48 


2,010 


1Q.25 


Total  spring  wheat  inspected. 


10,484 


100.00 


of  the  total 
Minnesota 


Tn  other  words,  under  the  Federal  gi-ain  grades  only  31.75  per  cent  < 
mher  of  cors  of  spring  wheat  graded  No.  1,  whereas  under  the  old 
<t  tp  trrades  there  would  have  been  51  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cars  of 
«ririn«''\vheat  Inspected  at  Minneapolis  grading  No.  1  northern  spring. 

Statement  showing  number  of  cars  of  spring  wheat  which  graded  No.  1  dark 

nrthern  spring,  No.  1  northern  spring,  and  No.  1  red  spring  under  the  Federal 

^rrain  grades  during  the  month  of  October,  1917,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  as  well 

n^  the  additional  number  of  cars  of  spring  wheat  which  would  have  grade:l  No. 

1  northern  spring  under  the  Minnesota  State  grain  grades  as  in  force  up  t' 
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AugtiHt  1,  1917.  with  The  peroentages  as  eompared  with  the  total  iiQmtor  «f 

cars  of  spring  wheat  U)£(pK;teU  at  the  Minneaiiolls  li)fipection  department: 


Grain  which  graded  No.  1  dark  northern,  No.  1  northern,  and  No.  1  red  spring 
under  Federal  grain  grades 

Additional  grain  which  would  have  graded  No.  1  northern  spring  under  the 
Hinnesota  Btate  grain  grades  during  October,  1917: 

No.  2sp 

No.Ssp 

No.  4  8p , 

Total  spring  wheat  Inspected 


Nomber 
of  ears. 


!■*-••— "^-i^^^^F^ 


Per 


4,071  f  ».n 


a,(M9 

337 
75 


3,461 


lai 


t   «.  ,atm 


12,413 


1^.00 


.In  other  words,  under  the  Federal  grain  grades  only  82.79  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  cars  of  spring  wheat  graded  No.  1,  whereas  under  the  old 
Minnesota  State  grain  gradt's  there  would  have  been  32.61  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  cars  of  s-prlng  wheat  Inspected  at  Minneapolis  grading  No.  1  northern 
spring. 

Statement  showing  number  of  cars  of  spring  wheat  graded  No.  1  dark  north- 
ern, No.  1  northern,  and  No.  1  red  spring  under  the  Federal  grain  grades  during 
the  months  of  Auj(ust  and  September,  1917,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  as  well  as 
the  additional  number  of  cars  of  spring  wheat  which  would  have  graded  No.  1 
hard  spring  and  No.  1  northern  under  the  Minnesota  State  grain  grades  as  in 
force  up  to  August  1,  1917,  and  the  actual  loss  to  the  producer  on  account  of 
said  cars  grading  lower  than  No.  1  hard  spring  and  No.  I  northern  spring 
under  the  Federal  grain  grades: 


Qrain  which  graded  No.  1  dark  northern,  No.  1  north- 
ern,  and  No.  1  red  spring  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1917 

Additional  grain  which  would  have  graded  No.  1 
hard  spring  and  No.  1  northern  spring  under  the 
Minnesjta  State  grain  grades  as  in  fwroe  up  to  Aug. 
1,  1917: 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5 

No.  G 

Total  grain  inspected  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1917 


Number 
oi  cars. 


4,637 


Per  cent 

of 
total  cars 
inspected. 


1,897 

321 

90 

1 

1 


2,310 


14,768 


31.4 


15.6 


100.0 


Loss  to  producer. 


Bushels. 


Price. 


Cmtt. 


2,275,400 

385,200 

108,000 

1,200 

1,200 


2,771,000 


3 

6 
10 
10 
10 


AmoAux). 


a    igr 


168,292 
23,119 
10,800 

tao 

120 


102,444 


ANALYSIS   OF   LICENSED    INSPECTORS'    REPORTS. 


According  to  the  daily  reports  of  the  licensed  inspectors  sent  to  the  office  of 
Federal  grain  supervision,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  the  following  number  of  cars  of 
hard  red  spring  wheat  arrived  in  Minneapolis  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November,  1917,  were  graded  No.  1  and  No.  2  under  the  United  States 
standards  for  hard  red  spring  wheat. 
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Moiuh. 


October,  1917... 

Total 

November,  1917 

Total 


Total  cars 

of  bard 
red  epring 
wheat  in- 
spected on 
arrival. 


9,072 


9,072 


7,904 


7,904 


Grade 
Xo. 


1 
2 


x'.,T«T^,.    Percent 

grading  ,      ^^ 

No?"  I^1»^<1 
^^•^'         No.  2. 


1 
2 


3,975  \ 

2,615  1 


6,590 


3,278 
2,331 


5,809 


43.8 
28.8 


72.6 


41.5 
29.5 


71.0 


During  the  moiitli  of  (Utnber,  191.7,  9,072  curs  of  linrd  red  spriuK  wheat  were 
inspected  and  grade<l  on  arrival,  in  Mjnneupolis,  and  of  these  3,975  cars,  or 
43.8  per  cent,  graded  No.  1.  and  2,(515  cars,  or  28.8  i)ei-  cefit,  graded  No.  2.  The 
total  of  the  two  grades  was  6,590  cars,  or  72.6  per  cent,  of  the  hard  red  spring 
wheat  .receipts.  (Jracies  Nos.  1  and  2  under  the  Federal  standards  are  the 
grades  which  rei)resent,  for  comparison,  the  olil  N(».  1  hard  and  No.  1  north- 
ern si)ring  under  the  Minnesota  standards. 

During  November,  1917,  7,904  cans  of  hard  red  spring  wheat  w^ere  inspected 
and  graded  on  arrival  In  Minneapolis,  3,278  cars,  or  41.5  pjpr  cent,  grading  No. 
1,  and  2,331  cars,  or  29.5  per  cent,  grading  No.  2.  The  .total  was  5,609  cars, 
or  71  i>er  cent,  grading  No.  1  and  No.  2  under  the  Federal  standards,  as  com- 
pared with  the  former  Minnesota  grades  of  No.  1.  hard  and  No:  1  northern 
spring.  .  •.  , 

The  third  tal)le  submitted  under  the  Minnesota  inspection  deimrtment  state- 
ment sets  forth  a  tabulation  of  2,310  cai-s  grading  fnmj  No.  2  to  sample 
grade,  which  it  is  claimed  would  have  graded  No.  1  hard  si)rlng  and  No. 
1  northern  spring  under  the  Minnesota  standards,  and  shows  a  loss  of 
$102,444  to  the  producer  bef-ause  of  discounts.  In  niMking  any  comparison 
of  the  number  of  cars  falling  into  the  grades  No.  1  dark  northern.  No.  1 
norfliern,  and  No.  1  red  spring  under  the  Federal  standards,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  No.  2  is  the  contract  or  basic  grade,  and  that  the  No.  1  grade  is  tlie 
premium  grade,  while  under  the  Minnesota  standards  the  No.  1  northern  gratle 
was  the  basis  of  contract.  Assuming  some  difference  in  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal  standards  with  those  of  corresponding  grades  in  the  Minnesota 
standards,  the  No.  1  grades  of  hard  red  spring  wheat  at  the  present  time  cor- 
respond with  the  No.  1  hard  red  spring  (the  old  prendum  grade)  of  the  Min- 
nesota standards.  The  No.  2  grades  of  hard  red  spring  wheat  correspond 
with  the  old  No.  1  northern  spring.  The  price  differential  shown  in  making 
the  calculation  of  loss  claimed  was  in  effect  only  during  a  portion  of  the  period 
covered,  and  since  November,  1917,  the.  dlsbounts  applied  to  the  lower  grades 
have  been  very  materially  reduced. 

The  table  indicating  the  $102,444  loss  covers  grading  at  Minneapolis  dur- 
ing August  and  September,  1917.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  those  months 
1,759  cars  there  receiver!  the  premium  grade  of  No.  1  dark  nortliern,  which 
actually  gave  the  seller  a  premium  of  7  cents  per  bushel  over  the  Federal 
grade  No.  2  northern,  which  corresponds  with  the  former  Minnesota  contract 
grade  (No.  1  northern  spring).  On  the  basis  of  1,200  liushels  i^er  car,  the 
premium  during  these  two  months  amounted  to  $147,756.  It  Is  also  to  ))e 
considered  that  No.  2  dark  northern,  under  the  present  standards,  is  actually 
carrying  a  premium  of  1  cent  per  bushel  over  the  pr(»sent  No.  1  northern,  or  a 
premium  of  4  cents  over  the  grade  corresponding  with  the  fi>rmer  Minne- 
sota No.  1  northern.  Five  hundre<l  and  sixty-four  cars  at  Minneapolis  during 
August  and  September  received  this  grade,  and  the  prendum  at  4  cents 
amounted  to  $27,072.  The  following  tables  Indicate  for  compari.son  grades  in 
the  Federal  standards,  which  m*e  equal  to  or  higher  in  requirements  than 
the  former  No.  1  northern  spring  grade  in  Minnesota.  The  three  higher  grades 
.shown  have  received,  since  fixed  prices  have  l)een  in  effect,  and  are  receiving 
at  the  present  time,  premiums  over  the  equivalent  grade  to  No.  1  northern 
spring  of  Minnesota.     The  premiums  on  the  two  grades.  No.  1  dark  northern 
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and  No.  2  dark  northern  alone,  during  these  two  months,  as  shown  above, 
amounted  to  $174,828  without  taking  into  consideration  the  premiums  received 
on  cars  of  No.  1  northern  spring  wheat. 

Tabic  of  companson  of  Minnesota  standards  with  Federal  standards  for  hard 
red  spring  wheat — Grades  No.  2  northern  spring  to  No.  1  dark  northern 
spring. 


(Jrade. 

Inseparable  foreign 
1             material. 

Test      ' 

standard. 

weight  per 
bushel     ! 
(pounds).        Total. 

j 
50  '               0.5 

ss'             .0 

Special 
Umlts  wild 
vetch  and 
kinghead. 

0.25 
.00 

.  Dark  hard  kernels. 

Federal 

No.  1  dark  northern 

spring. 
No.  1  hard  spring 

85  and  over. 

Minnesota 

75  and  over. 

Federal 

No.  2  dark  northern 
spring. 

5?!               1.0 
1 

.5 

85  and  over. 

Minnnsota^    .    ,.    . 

1                      1 

Federal 

N6.  1  northern  spring. 

59  1                 .5  1               .25 

1                                         * 

Under  85;  over  25. 

Minnesota 

Federal 

No.  2  northern  spring. 
No.  1  northern  spring. 

57  1              1. 0                 . 5    1  Over  25:  under  85. 

MiTinAsotH. . 

57                 1. 0  '              .  6    i  Less  than  75. 

Federal 

No.  3  northern  spring. 
No.  2  northern  spring. 

55                2.0 
55  .               2.0 

1.0 
LO 

Over  25;  under  85. 

Minnp.<;ota 

Less  than  75. 

Tlie  factors  whicli  are  really  comparable  in  the  two  sets  of  standards  are  the 
test  weight  per  bushel  and  the  maximum  limits  of  inseparable  impurities,  i.  e., 
weed  seeds,  etc.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  requirements  for  the  Federal  grade 
of  No.  1  dark  northern  spring  wheat  are  higher  than  those  under  the  Minnesota 
standards  for  No.  1  hard  spring,  in  that  the  test  weight  must  not  be  less  than 
59  pounds,  as  compared  with  58  pounds;  that  the  requirements  for  the  dark, 
hard  kernels  are  85  per  cent,  as  against  75  per  cent  in  the  Minnesota  standards ; 
but  that  0.5  per  cent  of  inseparable  impurities  are  permitted,  of  which  0.25  per 
cent  may  consist  of  kinghead  and  wild  vetch,  while  the  old  No.  1  hard  spring 
permitted  no  inseparable  foreign  material. 

No  grade  under  the  Minnesota  standards  can  be  closely  compared  with  the 
Federal  grade  of  No.  2  dark  northern  spring,  on  account  of  the  higher  percent- 
age of  dark,  hard,  vitreous  kernels  required. 

No  grade  under  the  Minnesota  standards  can  be  closely  compared  with  the 
Federal  grade  of  No.  1  northern  spring  because  of  the  test  weight  of  59  pounds 
required. 

From  the  foregoing  tables  and  explanations  it  will  be  seen  that  absolute  com- 
parison of  the  amount  of  grain  falling  into  each  of  the  Federal  grades  and  the 
prices  received  therefor  can  not  be  made  with  conditions  as  they  would  have 
existed  under  the  Minnesota  standards.  The  Minnesota  No.  1  northern  was 
considered  as  the  equivalent  In  grade  only  to  the  No.  3  of  the  Canadian  stand- 
ards, and  In  export  transactions  sold  upon  the  same  basis.  With  fixed  prices 
made  upon  the  basis  of  Minnesota  No.  1  northern,  unquestionably  the  basic 
price  would  have  been  made  materially  less  than  It  now  is.  The  Minnesota 
standards  included  one  grade — No.  1  hard — above  their  No.  1  northern,  the 
latter  being  the  equivalent  of  the  present  No.  2  northern.  The  percentage  of 
the  crop  falling  into  their  premium  grade  has  heretofore  been  comparatively 
small,  never  exceeding  15.3  per  cent  (year  ending  Aug.  31,  1914).  The  follow- 
ing table,  taken  from  the  thirtieth  annual  report  of  the  chief  inspc'ctor  of  grain, 
indicates  the  percentages  of  grades  of  spring  wheat  during  the  preceding  four 
years.  An  additional  column,  showing  the  percentage  of  No.  1  hard  wheat  for 
the  year  1916,  has  been  added  to  this  tabulation. 
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Grades. 

Year  ending  Aug.  31— 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

No.  1  hard 

Percmt. 

0.3 

21.4 

30.4 

18.7 

6.1 

13.8 

1.6 

1.2 

•       .8 

.2 

.5 

Percent. 

1.5 

43.9 

22.7 

5.6 

.05 

Percent. 

15.3 

44.4 

16.3 

5.9 

.2 

Percent. 

0.8 

22.6 

21.4 

21.1 

12.3 

2.5 

3.1 

3.5 

2.8 

1.3 

.2 

.8 

4.7 

Percent. 
5.4 

No.  1  northern 

32.2 

No.  2  northern 

2^.2 

No^  3  northern 

9.3 

Rejected  northern , 

.8 

No  grade  northern 

13.7               1.4 

4.2 

No.  1  durnm..... 

4.9 
3.2 

.3 

.05 
1.2 

7.2 

2.9 

.2 

3.5 

No.  ? 'Iiinim , ., 

4.8 

No.  3 diinim .  ..,   ., 

2.9 

No.  4  durum 

.6 

No  erade  durum I 

.1 

1.3 

Sample  grade 

1.2 

Mix.  all  erades 

1.1 

.1 

4.8 

7.1 

*  The  three  following  tables  are  inserted  with  a  view  to  showing  the  range  of 
moisture  found  in  hard  red  spring  wheats  since  the  putting  into  effect  of  the 
official  standards  under  the  United  States  grain-standards  act,  to  show  the 
ett'ect  of  the  different  factors  In  the  grading  of  the  wheat,  and  the  number  of 
cars  falling  Into  the  different  grades.  Tlie  tables  cover  the  period  August  1  to 
November  30,  1917 : 

Report  of  all  moisture  tests  of  wlieat  made  by  the  Minnesota  Grain  Inspection 
Department^  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Aug.  I  to  Nor.  30,  1917. 

Number 
Moisture  test  (percentage):  of  cars. 

Below  12 142 

12.1  to  13.5 1,357 

13.6  to  14.5 1,810 

14.6  to  15.5 673 

Above  15.5 180 

Total 4, 162 

Of  32,433  cars  of  hard  red  spring  and  common  and  red  durum  wheat  in- 
spected at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  from  August  1  to  November  30,  1917,  only  4,162 
cars  were  tested  for  moisture.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  moisture 
tests  were  made  probably  on  line  cars  only.  The  above  table  shows  the  moife- 
ture  content  of  the  cars  tested. 
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inspections  of  hard  red  spring  tcheat  made  by  Minneapolis  Inspection 
Department  during  September,  October,  and  November,  1917, 


United  States  grade. 


Total 
sam- 
ples. 


Number  1 11,454 

Number  2  1 7,114 

Number  3 i    2,792 

Number  4 '    1,944 

Numbers '       641 

Sample 963 


Samples  graded  down  numerically  on  account  of  the  single  determining 

factor. 


Weight 

per 
bushel. 


Moist- 
ure. 


Damage!  g    . 

other  it®^^ 

than  ^^- 

heat.  *^- 


Totel 
insep- 
erable 
foreign 
mate- 
rial. 


2,977 

736 

129 

40 

42 


699 


342 


64 


Total j  24,908 

Per  cent  of  total 


3,924 
15.7 


1,105 
4.4 


229 
94 
44 
44 
54 


21 
5 
10 
23 
16 


926 

459 

223 

53 

13 


Special 

insep- 
erable 

Total 

Specia' 

wheat 

wheat 

foreign 

of  other 

of  othei 

mate- 

classes. 

classes. 

rial. 

— 

—   -  - 

—       — 

i,i46 

U 

i73 

938 

6 

101 

882 

5 

92 

405 



2 

363 

1  1          72 

465 
1.8 


75 
0.3 


1,674 
6.8 


3,734 
15.0 


24 
0.1 


440 

1.8 


Sub- 
class 
only. 


3 
4 
5 


12 
Trace. 


1  All  of  the  7,114  cars  of  hard  red  spring  wheat  grading  No.  2,  with  the  exception  of  545  cars  of  No.  2  red 
spring,  were  deliverable  on  contract  on  the  same  basis  as  the  former  Minnesota  No.  1  northern. 
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Total  of  car  lnn\ii't'tiinis  of  hard  rvd  syrhiif  irh<at  on  arriral  at  Minneapolis, 

from  Aug.  1  to  Nov.  30.  11)17. 


Subclass. 


Tars  by  prades. 
4 


Sample. 


Dark  northern : 

Northern  spring 

Ri»d  sprmg 

Red  spring  humpback 

Total '      12,898 


5,615 

2,411 

6.751    . 

4,902 

506 

545 

26 

53 

721 
2.227 
258  I 
46  I 


28-1 

1,736 

212 

41 


7,911 


3,252 


2,273 


79 
1,207  , 
186  1 

8  1 

53 

748 
73 
12 

9,163 

17,571 

1,780 

186 

886 

1,480 

28,700 

Subclass. 


Percentage  of  total  cars  of  each  subclass/ received  bj'  grade. 

Sample. 


Dark  northern 61. 2 

Northemspring 38. 4 

Red  spring I  28. 4 

Red  spring  humpback ;  14. 0 

Total I  44.64 


26.3 

27.9 

30.6 

.28.5 


27.56 


7.9 
12.7 
14.5 
24.7 


11.33 


3.1 

9.9 

11.9 

22.1 


7.92 


0.6 
4.2 
4.1 
6.4 


3.10 


Per  cent 
of  total 
cars  in 

each  sub- 
class. 


U.9 

6.9 

10.5 

4.3 

31.93 

61.22 

6.20 

.65 

5.45 

100.00 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  In  just  about  10  minutes  I  think  I 
can  cover  what  I  have  in  mind.  I  would  like  to  get  your  idea  as  to 
what  was  intended  in  the  passage  of  the  United  States  grain-standards 
law  in  respect  to  fixing  the  grades  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  or 
compel  farmers  to  raise  a  better  grade  of  grain,  or  as  to  whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  law  at  all  making  it  your  duty  to  do  any- 
thing along  that  Tine. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  whole  structure  of  these  standards  is  based  upon 
the  provision  of  a  series  of  qualities,  logically  constructed,  into  which 
all  of  the  wheat  that  is  produced  in  the  United  States  would  prop- 
ei;*ly  fall.  Any  effect  toward  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  grain 
was  due  purely  to  economic  reasons,  giving  the  better  price  for  th(» 
better  qualities.  It  is  purely  an  incidental  matter.  We  are  glad 
when  anything  that  we  can  do  as  a  department  does  result  in  an 
improvement  of  farming.  The  structure  of  these  grades,  however, 
was  not  aimed  specifically  at  that  matter. 

Mr.  Young  of  North- Dakato.  Some  statements  made  by  Dr.  Duval 
at  the  first  hearing  here  in  Washington  were  rather  along  the  line  of 
securing  better  quality,  the  growing  of  a  better  quality  of  wheat,  and 
that  Seemed  to  be  a  view  entirely  antagonistic,  you  might  say,  to  the 
view  of  the  farmers  themselves,  because  the  ordinary  farmer  wants 
to  raise  just  as  good  wheat  as  he  can,  and  usually  if  his  wheat  is  not 
of  a  high  quality  it  is  because  of  climatic  conditions  rather  than  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  he  has  not  been  careful  in  selecting  his  seed 
and  preparing  his  ground.  N6w,  the  viewpoint  of  the  people  out  in 
our  section  of  the  country  is  that  the  grading  should  be  strictly  along 
the  line  of  having  the  Government  place  a  mark  upon  the  grain,  which 
would  not  only  let  the  seller  know  what  he  is  selling  but  also  let  the 
buyer  know  what  he  is  buying,  even  if  he  is  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
As  I  understand  it,  your  department  is  not  proposing  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  Brand.  We  believe,  Mr.  Young,  that  it  is  our  duty  as  a  part 
df  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  do  anything  we  can  properly 
do  to  impl'ove  farming  and  farming  practices.  These  grades  have  not 
been  constructed  with  the  idea  ot  the  penalization  of  any  one,  but 
rather  to  provide  a  scale  into  which  the  crop  woilld  fit.  *  I  heard  the  re- 
marks that  have  resulted  in  this  particular  questioii.  They  related  to 
dunmi  "wheat.  The  durum  wheats  haVe  befebnie  more  and  more  mixed, 
with  the  result  that'  oUr  durums  afe  so  badly  mixed  that  they  are 
rather  seriously  discriminated  against  for  export  Purposes.  The 
statement  was  made  in  that  connection  that  'we  would  be  glad  if  the 
standards  would  result  in  a' btirer  tun  of 'dumim. 

Mr.  YoTjjm  of  North  Dakota.  Now.  there  i^'ariother  proposition. 
I  imderstood  you  to  say  at  the  time  oi  the.  hearin'g  last  month — ^that 
ia*the  hearing  in  connection  with  the  fixing  of  standards — ^that  you 
now  pAy  part  of  the  expenses  of  <X)hducting  the  experimental  mill 
andbakinglaboratoiy, fete,  at  Fargo?  ,  .      >      . 

Mr.  Brakd.  Yes;  we  have  a*  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  agri- 
cultural'college,  and  we  haVe  three  men,  I  thihk,  stationed  there. 

Mr.  YouNo  of  North  Dkkota.  Up  to  date '  I  have  never  known 
either  Dr.  Duvel  or  yourself  to  accept  the  w^rk  done  by  that  depart- 
ment ;  that  is  to  say,  when  their  bulletins  are  put  otft  showing  what 
the  milling  values  of  the  different  wheats  are  they  are  not'aticepted 
by  you,  for  the  reason  that  you  iclaim  they  are  not  scientific;  but 
these  others  coming  from  commercial  laboratories  you  have  been  will- 
ing to  accept.  . '     . 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  not  a  fair  accusation  at  all.  We  are  willing  to 
accept  any  figures  which  on  atiAlysis  indicate  that  they  are 'correct. 

Mr.  Yorxc;  of  North  Dflkota.  Well,  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
figures' from  the  plant  at  Fargo-^whefre  you  isay  yoii  have  men  sta- 
tioned, who^  salaries  you  pay  and  also'a  part  of  their  expenses — 
ought  to  stand  higher  than  those  that  come  from  commercial  labora- 
tories at  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Yourfg,  you  will  agi*ee  that,  just  plain  Arithmeti- 
cally, some  of  tho^e  figures  were  so  wrong  th^t'We  could  lipt  accept 
theuL  We  took  those  figures  and  corrected  them,  using  their  own 
data,  and  then  were  able  largely  to  accept  th^m.  But  where  the  con- 
clusiong  seem  to  be  erroneous,  when  based  on  the  data  of'  those  pre- 
senting them,  we  feel  compelled  to  follow  only  what  the  data  indicate. 

Mr.  Young  of 'North  Dakota?.  Don't  you' think  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  which  is  of  such  tremendous  importance  to  the  wheat  growers 
and  the  millers  of  wheat,  that  the  department  ought  to  have  a  plant 
somewhere  upon  which  they  could  absolutely  rely  and-regara  the 
work  done  there  us  being  accurate  and  dependable  ?  Don't  you  think 
there  ought  to  be  some  such  place  as  that  either  at  Fargo  or  Wash- 
ington? ' 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  a  question  that  has.  been  before  us  for  a  number 
of  years — ^whether'  the  department  should  not  have  an  experimental 
mill  under  its  own  control,  Svhere  absolutely  every  condition  could 
be  nnder  supervision — and  I  am  inclined  to  the  view  that  we  have 
come  nearly  to  the  time  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  that. 

Mr.  YorN(j  of  North  Dakota.  You  know  I  introduced  a  bill  on 
that  subject  last  year. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  seems  to  be  a  question  of  expenditure  rather  than 
anything  else.    There  are  many  things  that  we  could  determine  mu-^' 
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better  if  we  had  such  facilities.  However,  there  have  been  so  many 
other  things  to  be  done  that  we  have  rather  tried  to  attack  them, 
and  use  existing  facilities,  than  to  buy  the  mill.  That  has  been  my 
own  thought.  My  own  thought  is  that  we  ought  to  be  able,  as  in 
many  other  things,  to  get  these  facts  in  cooperation  with  existing 
agencies  rather  than  by  providing  special  facilities;  but  the  problem 
becomes  more  and  more  acute,  and  I  suppose  the  time  will  come 
when  Congress  will  feel  that  the  department  should  no  longer  rely 
upon  outside  sources  for  that  kind  of  information. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of 
Congress.  I  am  satisfied  Congress  is  ready  to  act  just  as  soon  as  the 
department  desires  it,  but  when  this  matter  came  up  last  year  there 
was  no  recommendation  from  the  department.  I  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  have  authorized  the  establisliment  of  a  small  experi- 
mental millwith  chemical  and  baking  laboratories.  So  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned,  I  would  just  as  soon  have  you  do  that  work  at 
Fargo  as  at  Washington.  But  wherever  it  is  done  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  done  in  such  a  way  that  you  will  absolutely  accept  the  results.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  department  ought  to  rely  upon  any 
figures  produced  by  the  commercial  laboratories  such  as  are  ordi- 
narily used  by  the  big  mills.  In  those  laboratories  it  is  only  human 
nature  for  them  to  be  friendlv  to  their  own  customers,  and  their 
own  customers  are  the  mills.  It  would  look  to  me,  therefore,  as 
though  your  department  ought  to  have  a  laboratory  of  its  own. 
Now  it  could  be  at  Fargo  or  at  Washington.  I  did  not  introduce  the 
bill  at  all  this  year  because  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  matter  might 
be  brought  up  here  in  the  committee.  I  have  no  pride  at  all,  per- 
sonally, in  how  this  is  done  so  long  as  it  is  done,  but  I  am  very 
anxious  to  see  the  Government  have  experimental  work  in  the  mill- 
ing of  wheat  done  under  its  own  control,  so  that  it  will  acccept  the 
results  secured.  When  we  get  that,  then  it  seems  to  me  we  can  settle 
some  of  these  questions  as  to  whether  the  flour  mills  are  warranted  in 
making  some  of  these  fine  distinctions  in  the  buying  of  the  wheat. 

It  is  common  knowledge  in  our  section  of  the  country  that  the 
years  that  the  flour  mills  make  the  big  dividends  and  make  what  they 
call  a  killing  is  when  they  have  low-grade  wheat.  A  year  when  we 
have  no  No.  1  at  all  is  the  year  when  the  flour  mills  get  rich.  And 
it  is  also  pretty  well  understood  that  the  thing  that  gladdens  the 
heart  of  a  flour  miller  is  when  he  sees  a  car  of  No.  4  or  No.  5  wheat 
come  in.  These  figures  that  Mr.  Anderson  has  put  in  the  record  this 
afternoon  in  respect  to  milling  tests  out  there,  if  they  are  accurate 
and  dependable,  show  that  No.  3  and  No.  4  give  you  practically  the 
same  results  as  No.  1 ;  and,  if  so,  naturally,  the  flour  miller  is  happy 
when  the  wheat  is  not  up  to  the  artificial  standard;  it  is  naturally 
to  his  interest  to  have  wheat  graded  low,  and  if  anybody  grades  it 
high,  if  they  can  get  an  appeal  and  have  it  regraded  and  graded 
down,  it  is  to  their  interest. 

These  are  the  questions  that  we  are  very  anxious  for  the  depart- 
ment to  investigate.  We  would  like  to  have  this  department  go 
right  through  that  question  to  the  end,  with  the  idea  of  giving  honest 
effect  to  the  milling  values. 

I  realize  that  from  all  the  figures  you  have  given  in  the  past  you 
have  claimed  to  fix  your  grades  according  to  the  milling  value,  and 
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that  is  said  to  be  the  basis,  but  still  you  have  had  to  depend  upon 
the  milling  value  as  given  to  you  to  a  large  extent  by  commercial 
laboratories  and  perhaps  by  mills  themselves.  This  work  that  ought 
to  have  been  done  by  the  Government  itself  has  not  been  done,  except 
at  Fargo,  and  if  there  have  been  slight  inaccuracies  there  in  mathe- 
matics, it  is  doubtless  because  the  one  who  has  done  the  work  there 
has  not  had  a  full  corps  of  assistants  and  hence  has  not  been  able 
to  work  it  out  as  accurately  as  you  have  down  here. 

Mr.  Brand.  Of  course,  the  location  of  such  a  plant  is  a  ratlier  im- 
portant question.  There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  flour  and 
wheat,  and  really  the  intimate  problems  are  vefy  much  greater  in  a 
number  of  other  classes  of  wheat  than  they  are  in  the  hard  red  spring. 
The  hard  red  spring  stands  on  its  own  feet.  It  doesn't  need  anyone 
to  recommend  it.  But  with  some  other  wheats  there  are  other  serious 
questions  that  need  determination.  Personally,  I  believe  we  are  work- 
ing toward  the  time  when  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  such  facilities  at 
our  command.  I  have  worked  always  on  the  principle,  Mr.  Young, 
that  if  we  can  get  work  done  without  buying  a  lot  of  machinery, 
which  means  an  expensive  overhead  expense,  we  ought  to  do  it.  But 
I  have  never  thought  that  we  ought  to  sacrifice  accuracy  to  that 
principle  of  economy. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Can  you  get  that  kind  of  work  with 
the  present  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  can.  There  are  two 
lines  of  work  that  we  will  have  to  pursue  more  and  more,  in  my 
opinion.  One  is  in  this  particular  line  of  work,  and  the  other  is 
storage  work.  That  has  not  been  mentioned  at  all.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  a  great  many  contradictions  in  the  matter  of  moisture  in 

train,  both  in  transportation  and  in  storage.  Much  work  needs  to  be 
one  on  that.  We  have  much  information  on  that  subject,  but  the 
contradictory  statements  that  are  current  show  how  important  it  is 
to  have  additional  facts. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  You  had  a  great  big  object  in  having  this  grain- 
standards  bill  put  into  law,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  it.  I  just  wanted  to  ask 
you  if  you  are  making  a  success  of  it,  and  thinlc  you  are  getting 
results? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  are.  We  have  some 
complaints  of  it  but,  by  and  large,  over  the  United  States  gen- 
erally we  are  having  excellent  results  and  general  satisfaction.  There 
are  certain  features  on  which  there  are  complaints  and  criticism. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Do  you  get  the  better  results  for  the  producer  or  for 
somebody  else  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think  we  are  getting  tlie  best  results  for  the  pro- 
ducer because  we  are  securing  a  uniformity  of  grading;  we  are  doing 
away  with  the  switching  of  grades  between  markets,  and  we  are 
supervising  things  just  as  closely  as  we  can.  We  have  some  small 
matters  with  which  we  have  not  the  power  to  deal.  We  have  some 
matters  with  reference  to  standards  themselves  in  which  we  are  now 
considering  making  changes,  absolutely  in  good  faith.  There  has 
been  some  feeling  in  the  Northwest,  particularly,  that  we  are  merely 
talking  about  making  changes  rather  than  doing  anytliing  to  make 
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them.  That  isn't  fair  to  us;  We  atel  really  holding  these  meetings 
with  a  view  to  change  where  we  find  injustice  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Yor:xG  of  North  Dakota.'  The  Dakota  Farmer,  which  has  a 
large  circulation  in  Dakota  and 'Wyoming,  wf-ote  to  me  last  week  and 
wanted  to  khow  whether  Twaf^  in  fa^'or  of  repealing:- this  la\V.  1 
wrote  them  that  th^re^had'  b^en  a'Very  great  deAl  of  cohiplaint'from 
farmers  throughout  North  Dakota  iii  respect  to'th^law,  and 'that 
personally  I  was  not  at  all  ple^^ed  With  the  way*  that  the  hew  stand- 
ards had  worked  out  in  North  Dakota,  but  that  we'had' had  thes^ 
hearings,  and  it  seenied  to  me  th^t'  we  ought  to- run  alon^  at  le^st 
for  another  year  and  give 'you*  gentlemen*  the' benefit  of  applying  thrf 
experience  g^iined  last  yeat  to  (effecting'  needed  changes.  Now,  'as  T 
understand  rou,you  expect- to  moclify  these  standards  to  some  extent 
1  )ef ore  the  ijextVrop  is  harvested?'  hi  t 

Mr.  Bi^AND.  We  do,"  and'we  are  serioii^ly  con^dering  hbw^  f  ar"  fhofee 
modifications  ought  to  g6.  We  fear  that  if  wfe  w^reto  ado|)t  the 
extreme  suggestions  that  hatve  bienmade  in  North  Dakota,  and  made 
m  perfect  good  faith,  we  Would  do  violence  to  the  grain  industry  of 
the  country,  and'  particulkrly  to  the  producei*.    ^'^     '     •     ♦      '        •  »' 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  I  would  like  to  print  dertain  state- 
itients  to  supplement)' that Hiade  by -Mr.  A*ndereon.  Ct>ngressinen 
Baer  and  Knutson,  myself,  and  a  number  of  rail^  ay  c6mtnigsidhei>s 
from  the  Ndrth west  called  on  th^  diwct^rs  of  the  Fhited*  States  F<>od 
Administration  Orain  Corporation  in  Novetoiber.  As'  a  i^esult  impor- 
tant concessions  wetc  made  in  respect  to  fixed  prices  for  grain:-  I 
offer  data  in  resperit  to  same  to  be  printed.  Also  data  in  resj^ect  to 
certain  milling  and  feaking  tests.  *  '  >/.  ^      .:  .     h; 

The  'Chatrma!N.  'Without' objection,  it  may  be  submitted. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

UNITED  States  Food  Administkation, 
Ji2  Broad icau,  Xeir  York  City,  Dcvcmher  J,  J 9 1.7. 


\  <>    » 


Hon. 'OboKGE  IVl'.'Ybr^TG,  ' 

'HcniJse  of  Repi-esetitatireSy  Wa9hinffton[  D,  O.' 

My  D^ar  Mr.  YorNo:  A\1e  are  In  receipt  of  your  ta vol*  of  th^  28th  xiltimo  iu 

refet'euce  to  the  basis  of  discount  on  wheat,  established  by  this  agency  of  the 

Food  Adhiinistration.  '  '  .    .        -.  • 

We  Inclose  the  scliedule  to  you  whicli  is  already  in  effect  in  Minneapolis  and 

trust  the  same  will  be  acceptable  to  you. 

Very  truly,  yours,  .  ' 

Food  Administration  Grain  (corporation, 
.    ,    .  :    (  F.  G.  Cbowkll,  Viae  President.       -      . 

•  Section  A,  p^ragi'aph  11  (Deb.  1,  1917)  :  Eacll  zone  agent  "will  be  guide*^  in  the 
purchase  of  wheat  in  his  zone  by  the  following  basis  of  premiums  and  dis- 
counts by  grades :  ^ 

Bnsis  pHce,  premium,  ond  discounts  hy  grades. 


No.  1  grade. 


Dark  Hard  Winter 

Hard  Winter 

Yellow  Hard  Winter. . 

Red  Winter 

Soft  Red  Winter 

Dark  Northern  Spring. 

Northern  Spring 

Red  Spring 


Premium. 


0.04 
Basic. 


Basic. 


.04 
Basic. 


Discount. 


Basic. 

0.04 

Basic. 

.02 


Basic. 
.02 


No.  1  grade. 


Premium. 


Humpback 

Amber  Pnium. 

Durum...!- 

Red  l>urum — 

Red  Walla 

TTard^Miite.... 

Soft  White 

White  Club.... 


0.04 
Basic. 


Basic. 


Discount. 


0.10 


Basic, 
.07 
.07 

Basic. 
.02 
.04 
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No.  :!  wlirtil  :<  •>>hi;n  less  tlmii  No.  1. 

No.  3-  afCi»ntin^  »o  quality,  not  hicher  than  4  tvnts  luuler  No.  1.  ' 

No.  4.  aci'«»nlin^  !•»  qusility.  mn  hijrher  tluin  ri  cvnts  un«!er  No.  1, 

No.  .1.  •iimrtlli.^  !••  ci'ialitv.  liot  hijriier  than  6  tvnrs  umler  No.  1. 

Kxcepi  as  |m>vHlf^I  in  tli»*  foSlowinjj  i^tniirraphs : 

yamph  irkmt. — Wheat  ?nir!e«l  -  sample."  may  he  «lis<»ounre<'l  Am!  |»ru*e<I  on 
Its  ineriis  atx^^inlius  t"  «^;"«5i  ami  suN'lass,  taikin^:;  into  n»nsi deration  tlie  mnse 
or  r-au.ses»  for  «*»  ;m:«iin'Z.  but  in  n«»  ni.-^e  hisrher  tlian  4  **ents  nntler  tiie  No.  1 
;rr;»il»*  of  the  ^uN-lass  reiirese!ite<i. 

Stimffii  trhral  nisiv  \r*  «ll^*«»nnte<l  and  pric^etl  on  its  merit js  and  arf<n*illnsr  ti» 
its  ela?4«  HUtl  s«ilH-iiis5s,  'in«l  tlie  jTatle  phuv*!  niMin  it. 

Moi-*furc  fffttt^  »J. — Wheat  vijich  is  jrraritnl  down  sidely  l)e<*aiise  of  a  mW!*tntv 
<t intent  in  t-x«-»--'*i  t»f  that  an«»\ve<I  in  the  ^rad.e  it  wonid  otherwise  take,  may  lie 
di'<ronnte»l  an«!  juitvi!  on  ii^  merits  atn^irdinjr  to  riass  and  snl>cla.'5s,  at  a  i*eas<»n- 
alde  <Ii?«-"»«nt  fi»r  tr-c-h  «»ne-half  of  1  jier  cvnt  of  moisiire  in  excvss  of  jn*ade  ftl- 
lowan*-e,  hut  in  n«»  «ii5ie  hi  slier  than  4  ivnis  under  the  No.  1  tirnde  of  the  sulH*hiss 
represented. 

Mix**!  irhftl. — W!ie!it  whifh  is  ^rade<l  ih»wn  or  ;;nnleil  "  niixe<l,'*  <olel>*  lie- 
oiu-^e  «»f  an  admixture  of  wht»at  «»f  another  clas^/ or  other  rlasses,  nuiy  l>e  dis- 
<f>anteil  cihI  prlre«l  '•»  its  merits,  hut  in  no  ease  hi^iher  than  8  i-ents  under  the 
No.  1  jrra«3e  <»f  the  predominating  stifniass  in  the  mixture. 

Red  IturHim  trhtat. — Wheait  of  any  other  ela.^s  or  sulM-Iass,  wiiicli^  is  :.;nuie<l 
\titu  the  suliel»»5  '"  Red  Dunini."  h«*3Uise  it  ooti tains  to  ext-eeil  10  i»er  eelit  «>f 
the  variety  Red  T>urnm.  may  1>e  di.si*ounte<l  and  prit^l  on  its  merits,  lait  in  n<i 
<*a.*«e  hi;dier  than  4  tents  under  the  No.  1  jrrade  of  the  preiloniinatinjr  suliolass 
represente<l. 

Humpbat-k  trhcnt. — Wheat  tif  any  other  class  which  is  ^n'adetl  into  the  elass 
•*  Red  Spring  Humplwo-k.**  iK^-siu-^je  it  t*ontains  to  ext-eetl  10  jjer  c-ent  of  the 
variety  Hunipback  may  lie  ili.*5cininte<i  and  prit-ed  on  Its  merits,  but  in  no  eaise 
higher  than  4  '-ent^  under  the  No.  1  grade  of  the  pre<lonnnating  snluiass  re|»- 
re«ente«l. 

Pacifif  cffQitt  irhent. — Must  lie  priced  ac-ciirding  ti>  the  solietlule  of  dis<xnints 
for  test  weight  i»t»r  bushel  ami  RnlU*tin  No.  10,  Imth  lssne<l  by  our  zone  agent 
at  Portlaud,  Ore*,:. 

Aflri^orp  comntitUr. — If  an  a^lvisory  <t>mmittee  on  quality  is  fornie<l  by  jiuy 
agent  to  assist  hfm,  l>e  sure  the  rec-ommendation  of  .<;ueh  committee  l>e*basetl 
as  to  discount  under  the  No.  1  priiv.  anil  not  a  re<*i>inmendation  of  an  outright 
prir-e  on  any  particular  sample. 


I'MTEn  States  Food  Administration, 

F(NID   .\DMIXISTRATI0X    CtR.\1N   <.'orpobatiox. 

AVir  York  Citfi.  hrvemher  21,  1917, 
Hon.  GeoBCiE  M.  Vouxg. 

Hmt**  of  Reprexentntir'  X,  Wuxhiittrton,  If.  (\ 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Yot*?c<;:  I  have  your  teleenim  to-ilaj-.  Our  present  instructitais 
to  rMir  agencies,  in  regard  to  wheat  are  as  follows: 

No.  1  northern  wheat.  3  cents  over  No.  2. 
N<».  3  northern  wheat.  3  cents  under  No.  2. 
No.  4  northern  whesit,  6  cents  under  No.  2. 
Not  5  northern  wheat,  9  cent-*5  under  No.  2. 

With  the  pn»visifiii  that  wheat  gnuling  lielow  No.  2  may  bring  a  premium  over 
ordinary  wheat  of  tlie  grade,  acci^nling  to  quality,  up  to  2  cents  \\er  bii^^hel 
premium  tiver  the  grade  price:  anil,  further,  that  wheat  grading  below  No.  2, 
for  the  reasons  of  moisture  test  or  admixture  of  other  wheat,  may  sell  on  its 
merits,  in  the  judgment  of  our  agents,  reganlless  of  the  grade,  to  as  high  a  price 
as  1  cent  under  No.  2  wheat. 

,TIie«e  test  itistinctions,  with  their  iHstTetions,  have  l>een  given  our  agents  for 
.«^>iDe  time,  and  they  have  correlated  most  of  the  inequalities,  and,  I  think,  most 
<of  the  substantial  injustices  which  Inis  tieen  ilemc^nstrated. 
Yours,  truly. 

.Fi'LU's  H,  HARNt>;.  I*n\^hivnt. 
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Presented  by  Representative  Young,  of  North  Dakota.  Samples  received 
from  the  State  board  of  grain  appeals  at  Minneapolis,  ^linn. ;  milling  and 
baking  tests  Reported  October  9,  1917 : 


Laboratory 
No. 


IB. 
2B. 
15B. 


Average. 

3B 

6B 

17B 

13B 

16B 


Average. 


4B. 
7B. 
12B. 
14B. 


Average. 
5B 


Car  No. 


G.N.  15893. 
Soo  32922... 
18108 , 


G.N.2060.. 
Mil.  70298... 
C. 109886... 
G.N.  127685 
CO.  2703... 


Q.N.  210800 
Soo  12654... 
Soo  109788.. 
Soo  103656.. 


Grade. 


ID^Sp. 
1  "Sp... 
...do... 


A.  G.  S.  11039 


4  D»Sp., 
4''Sp.... 
4  D^p.. 
...do.... 


Weight 

per 
bushel. 


61 
61 


3  D'Sp.. 
3''Sp....! 

...do ; 

3  D^Sp.. 

...do....: 


60.8 


62 

62i 

61 

56^ 

61 


60.6 


60 
61 


60.6 
e'Sp....!      60J 


Flour 
yield. 


68 
70 
71 


69.7 


72.5 

69.1 

68 

66 

69.9 


68.9 


Loaf 
vol- 
ume. 


1,371 
1,418 
1,353 


1,380 


1,464 
1,364 
1,395 
1,460 
1,371 


1,461 


Ex- 
pansl- 
meter. 


720 
720 
700 


713.3 


680 
740 
720 
720 
750 


722 


70.9 
70.8 
69.8 
69.8 


70.8 


1,436 
1,421 
1,451 
1,479 


730 
750 
700 
760 


1,447       735 


Water 
used. 


57.7 
56.6 
61 


58.4 


68.8 
59.9 
60.8 
61.1 
69.8 


Color. 


98W 

96W 

98Y 


97.3 


98Y 
96GW 
97GW 

98Y 
97 


60.8        97.2 


69.3 
68.3 
60 
60.8 


69.6 


98Y 

98Y 

97 

98Y 


97.8 


68.3 


1,356 


690 


6L5 


95 


Tex- 
ture. 


98 
98 
98 


98 


96 
96 
98 
98 
97 


97 


Gluten. 


98 
08 
98 
98 


98 


95 


10.90 
ia74 

u.ao 


n.i6 


10.34 
10.10 

n.io 

15.15 
13.20 


1L98 


14.15 
12.46 
12.35 
13.85 


13.20 


iai8 


Car  206077  contained  1.3  per  cent  inseparable  foreign  matter. 

Car  210800  contained  2.5  per  cent  rye. 

Car  11039  contained  2.5  per  cent  inseparable  foreign  nuitter  (mostly  KH). 

Car  70298  contained  1  per  cent  cockle. 

Car  2703  contained  2  per  cent  rye. 

Car  109886  contained  1.5  per  cent  KH  and  Bly. 

Car  12554  contained  2.5  per  cent  inseparable  foreign  mutter   (mostly  ckl.). 

While  none  of  these  samples  show  Abetter  than  98  in  color,  it  should  be  noted 
that  a  high-grade  patent  was  used  as  a  standard  and  the  experimental  mill 
did  not  produce  as  short  a  patent  as  the  standard.  Allowance  should  be  made 
for  this. 

(Signed)  .T.  A.  Hummel,  Chemist. 


State  grain-inspection  department  testing-laboratory  report  on  wheat  samples 
milled  and  tested  during  months  of  October  and  November,  1917 : 


Car  No. 


Grade. 


Average  2  cars , 

Average  11  cars 

Average  8  cars , 

Average  4  cars 

Average  4  cars I  1  sp 

Average  3  cars i  3sp 

Average  2  cars ,  4sp 

Icar !  5sp 


ID.sp 

2D.sp 

3D.sp 

4D.sp... 

S.G.Dsp.  Smt 


Test 
weight. 


60 

59.2 

59.7 

69.8 

61 

69.9 

61.6 

60.6 

60.6 


Flour 
yield. 

Peret. 
69.3 
69.3 
67.9 
69.2 
69.8 
68.3 
68.9 
69.6 
68.3 

Loaf 
vol- 
ume. 

Ex- 
pansi- 
meter. 

Water 
used. 

Color. 

99 

97.7 

97.6 

98 

98 

97 

97 

97.6 

96 

Qual- 
ity. 

1,320 
1,405 
1,403 
1,472 
1,362 
1,368 
1,349 
1,423 
1,366 

725 
800 
764 
765 
760 
740 
755 
786 
690 

Peret. 
69.3 
60.9 
61.3 
60.5 
61.3 
58.9 
58.9 
58.9 
61.5 

99 

98 

98 

98 

98 

96 

97.3 

98 

95 

Flour 

gluten. 


Peret. 
11.33 
12.79 
13.18 
13.88 
13.86 
11.87 
10.63 
11.77 
10.18 


Comments  concerning  the  information  submitted  to  Mr.  Toung,  of  North  Dakota* 
by  the  Minnesota  Board  ^of  Grain  Appeals,  October  9,  1917,  giving  com- 
parisons of  milling  and  baking  tests  of  different  grades  of  hard  red  spring 
wheat,  containing  varying  percentages  of  inseparable  foreign  matter : 

The  milling  tests  made  by  the  chemist  of  the  Minnesota  State  inspection  de- 
partment are  made  with  a  small  experimental  mill  having  two  sets  of  rolls. 
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Miniiiif  and   hakinf)   tcfth  of  clean   wheat   and   of   irheat   contain  in  c/  different 
fjercentaf/cs  of  riie,  corn  cockle,  kinffhead,  and  hairy  retch. 


Sample  description. 


I.  '    . 

Clean  wheat  (check  test) 

Wheat  with  rye: 

1  pel  cent". 

2  percent 

,3  percent 

■    5  per  cent.. 

..    lOip^roent.i. v 

Clean  wheat  (check  test) 

Wheat  with  corn  cockle: 

1  percent 

2  per.  cent  ► . .  *  .^ .  .• 

3  per  cent 

Clean  wheat  (check  test) 

Wheat  withcom  cockle: 

..  i5p9ro»Dt...'.,^. 

.    Ippercent., ., 

Clean  wheat  (check  test) 

Wheat  with  klnghead: 
])  pep  cent 

2  percent 

3'per  cent 

.'  5- percent ".J.-.. 

V    i0.perceat..,.i-..,4 

Clean  wheati  (check  test) . . . . 
Wheat  with  hairy  vetch: 

S  per  cent 

2pere6qt 

3  per  cent 

5  per  cent 

10  per  cent 


Flour. 


Per  cent. 
71.4 

70.0 
71.2 
70.7 
70.0 
70.0 
71.8 

70.0 
69.7 
70.4 
70.3 

70.1 
69.3 
71.4 

70.2 
69.4 
67.6 
63.3 
61.5 
7i.3 

69.7 
71,2 
71.2 
70.7 
70.2 


Water  ab- 
sorption. 


Per  cent. 
58.0 

57.3 
57.4 
57.3 
57. 8 
57.9 
a&.2 

58.1 
57,4 
at.  I 
62.3 

60.9 
59.4 
58.0 

57.8 
57.8 
57.9 
57.9 
57.8 
58.0 

57.9 
57.8 
58.2 
58.8 
56.3 


Volume 
of  loaf. 


Cubic 
centimeter. 
2,510 

2,410 
3,430 
.  2,440 
2,440 
2,370 
2,565 

2,500 
2.470 
2,220 
2,765 

1,750 

910 

2^,510 

2,445 
2,450 
2,400 
2,350 
2,240 
2,450 

3,115 
2,015 
1,940 
1,835 
1,605 


Score. 


Texture  i  Color  of 
of  loaf.      crumb. 


94 


93 
90 
86 
95 

80 
50 
94 

93 
92 
89 
86 
80 
95 

8S 
83 
78 
69 
63 


96 


94 

95 

93 

94 

91 

93 

90 

92 

90 

92 

94 

97 

95 
9Q 

87 
9^ 

82 
70 
96 

88 
83 
79 
70 
50 
96 

92 
90 
85 
79 
68 


Remarks 

concerning 

crumb. 


Creamy. 

Do. 
Creamy  gray. 
Slightly  gray. 
Gray. 

Do. 
Creamy. 

Creamy  gray. 
Gray. 
Very  gray. 
Creamy. 

Very  gray. 

Do. 
Creamy. 

Very  gray. 

J)Q. 

Do. 
Dirty  gray. 

Do. 
Creamy. 

Do. 
YeUow. 

Do. 
Very  yellow. 

Do. 


Tests  were'niade  of*  blends' of  wlieat  flour' and  definitely  kiiown  percentageis 
of  flour  from  rye,  •  C'drh  cockle,  klnghead,  and  vetch  seed  for  the  additional 
study  of  the  effects  of  these  ibipurities  on  the  baking,  qualities...  The  fllour  used 
in  these' tests 'was  obtained  in  Mllftig  each  of  tile  above-mentioned'  injyredlents 
in  its  pure  stkte;  The  refeultfe  of  the  baking  tests  with  the  different  blends  of 
wheat  flour,  and  with  each  of  the  impurities,  are  given  in  the  accompanying 
tabulation. 

A  blend  of  0.5  per  cent  was  in  every  instance  injurious,  the  detrimental  effects 
being  more  apparent  on  the  color  of  the  bread,  and  with  but  1.5  per  cent  bletids, 
the  aeleterloiis  i^ffects  in  color  and  texture  of  the  bread  are  espeMally  noticeable. 
Blends  of  rye  aiid  corn  tockle  flour  give  a  grayish  tinge  to  the  crumb,  while  the 
addition  of  kinghead  flour  resulfe  In  a  loaf  with  a  dirty,  gray-colored  crumb. 
Blendj<  Vltlfl  ve'tch  flour  give  to  the  bread  a  yellowish  color,  and  a  strong  and 
disiufreeatole  odor  characteristic  of  vetch- 
Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  one  tbing  I  would  like*  to  say  along  the 
line  of  'Mr.  Young's*  remarks.  He  has  made  the  statement,  I  think* 
that  there  is  an  unfortunate-  sentiment  in  the  grain-gi*ow}ng  section 
in  the  'Northwest  fop  the  repeal  of  this  law.  Personally,  I  think  the 
advantages  of  uniformity  probably  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages 
that  would  exist  under  it  under  normal  times,  because  it  is  a  situation 
which  *we  have  to  meet  if  you  do  not,  and  one  that  is  very  difficult  for 
us  to  meet.     •  '^  .         » 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brand,  on  account  of  the  world  condition  in 
reference  to  grain',  this  law  has  gone  into  effect  at  a  rather  inoppor- 
tune time  for  results  that  would  show  whether  the  law  is  good  or  bad. 
Is  that  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  very  true.  It  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
operate  under  the  conditions  that  will  apply  normally,  and,  as  a  con- 


■fl. 
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secjuence  of  the  inelasticity  of  fixed  ))ric'es.  there  have  been  a  number 
of  injustices  that  have  been  charged  to  the  operation  of  the  grades, 
whereas  they  were  really  to  be  charged  to  the  fixity  of  the  prices. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  law  of  supply  and  ueniand  in 
the  whole  grain-trading  business  has  i)ractically  been  suspended  for 
the  past  eight  or  nine  months? 

Mr.  Brand.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that,  Mr.  Chairman.' 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  had  not  had  uniform  grades, 
gentlemen  in  the  Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation  tell  me 
that  they  do  not  know  what  we  w^ould  have  done.  They  say  that  if 
we  had  not  had  the  uniform  grades  they  do  not  know  how  they 
would  have  handled  the  fixed  prices  at  all. 

The  (Vl\irman.  In  other  w^ords,  I  feel,  and  I  think  you  feel,  that 
the  law  has  not  been  fairly  tested  out? 

Mr.  Young.  I  think  we  all  agree  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  farmer,  who  is  a  verv 
intelligent  man,  after  all,  will  sooner  or  later  see  that  fact  and  be 
willing  that  this  law  be  tested  out,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say, 
however,  that  yon  are  trying  to  find  out  the  attitude  of  the  grain 
trade  with  reference  to  the  standards  that  you  have  issued,  that  you 
have  an  open  mind  on  the  proposition,  that  you  are  willing  to  cor- 
rect your  mistakes  if  you  have  made  any,  and  that  you'  are  willing 
to  go  further  in  protecting  the  public  if  you  have  not  gone  as  far  as 
y6u  ought  to.  .  . 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  trying  to  serve  the  people  and 
not  ourselves. 

Mr,  Ri  BEY.  I  want  to  ask  two  or  three  questions.  The  talk  we 
have  had  to-day  has  applied  almost  entirely  to  the  grain  situation 
in  the  Northwest.  Now,  what  is  the  situation  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  country?  In  other  words,  have  you  received  complaints  from 
Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  other  cities  around  there  to  the  same  extent 
that  you  have  from  St,  Paul  and  Minneapolis? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  had  two  general  territories  that  have  com- 
plained rather  sharply.  One  is  the  Northwest,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  complaint  has  been  on  moisture.  The  other  is  the  Southwest, 
particularly  Kansas.  There  the  greatest  complaint  has  been  on 
dockage.  We  found  in  the  course  of  our  hearings  that  a  large 
part  of  the  complaint  in  the  Southwest  regarding  dockage  was 
due  to  a  misapplication  of  the  dockage  principle.  We  found  in 
many  cases — I  suppose  in  some  of  them  it  was  purposeful — ^that 
not  only  was  the  dockage  being  deducted,  but  the  wheat  was 
also  graded  down  because  of  the  presence  of  the  dockage,  thus 
taking  it  away  from  the  farmer  twice.  We  found  a  great  many  of 
those  things,  and  just  as  soon  as  Ave  could  point  these  out  so  the 
farmers  could  see  these  things  clearly  the  trouble  would  disappear. 
Because  of  the  present  emergency  we  have  not  been  able  to  carry  the 
work  back  to  thfe  former  as  mucjfi  as  we  would  like.  We  must  carry 
the  w'ork  back  to  the  elevator  men  and  farmers,  and  hold  institutes 
so  as  to  get  these  facts  out  a|id  to  ^et  the  farmer's  point  of  view  more 
intimately  than  now. 

Mr.  Andehson.  Have  pamphlets  been  sent  to  the  elevator  men? 

Mr.  Brand.  Every  elevator  man  gets  every  one  of  these  pamphlets. 
I  am  told  that  Congressman  Gould  attended  a  meeting  at  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Yi    When  he  asked  "Why  do  not  these  men  know  about  that? " 
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Mr.  Kennedy,  the  grain-zone  agent  at  Buffalo,  said,  "  I  was  talking 
with  one  of  them  and  he  said  that  he  threw  them  all  in  the  waste- 
basket."    We  have  them  all  on  our  mailing  list. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  The  complaints  that  come  irom  the  central  West  on 
account  of  dockage  come  more  from  the  producers  than  anyone  else, 
^do  thev  not? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  specific  complaints  which  have  been  most  in- 
sistent, particularly  from  Kansas,  come  from  a  small  group  of  pro- 
ducers or,  at  least,  men  who  are  very  close  to  the  producers. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  What  have  you  done  by  way  of  popularizing  this  act 
with  the  farmer  himself,  giving  him  instructions  as  to  how  to  pre- 
pare wheat  for  market  and  keep  it  on  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Gov.  Rubey,  we  have  done  almost  nothing  along  that 
line,  and  we  are  open  to  criticism  that  we  have  not  done  that,  but 
we  nave  not  been  able  to  do  everything  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Rubey.  It  is  your  intention  to  get  to  that  as  soon  as  possible? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  had  a  difficulty  there  and  we  have  suggested 
a  slight  change  in  the  law.  We  have  no  right  to  pass  upon  the  use 
of  our  standards  except  in  interstate  transactions.  The  farmer 
usually  deals  with  a  country  elevator  or  with  a  central  market  in 
his  own  State.  As  the  act  applies  only  to  interstate  shipments,  we 
have  just  got  to  say  to  him,  "We  are  sorry.  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  grading  you  get  locally  you  will  have  to  take  it  up  with 
vour  State  authorities."  That  is  all  right  in  the  States  where  they 
liave  inspection  departments,  but  many  States  do  not  have  inspection 
departments.  That  will  never  be  really  settled  until  some  way  is 
found  to  induce  all  the  local  elevators  to  put  in  separating  ma- 
chinery at  the  country  elevators. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  And  of  such  capacity  tha<>  he  can 
separate  that  dockage  while  the  farmer  is  there  waiting  and  let  him 
take  it  home.    Those  could  be  installed  without  very  much  cost. 

Mr.  Brand.  That  would  be  the  ideal,  surely,  to  give  the  individual 
back  his  skim  milk,  just  as  the  creamery  does  after  the  separation. 

Mr.  YoiTNG  of  North  Dakota.  One  other  thing  I  want  to  ask  you. 
For  instance,  in  my  district,  if  I  were  willing  to  send  out  to  every 
farmer  a  circular  telling  all  about  these  grades,  popularizing  it  as 
much  as  possible,  avoiding  this  scientific  or  technical  way  of  describ- 
ing it  so  that  only  a  miller  or  elevator  man  would  understand  it, 
but  popularizing  it  so  that  the  farmer  could  understand  just  how  his 
wheat  is  going  to  be  graded;  if  I  were  willing  to  send  out  such  a 
circular  as  that  and  some  of  these  other  Congressmen  living  in  dis- 
tricts made  up  mostly  of  farmers  were  ready  to  do  the  same,  don't 
you  think  the  department  could  prepare  a  popular  circular  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  That  would  help*  to  educate  the 
farmers  themselves  as  to  how  their  grading  is  done.  Now,  ordi- 
narily, you  can  get  a  better  grading  at  the  local  elevator  if  the  man 
who  hauls  in  the  wheat  knows  something  about  how  it  ought  to  be 
graded,  as  well  as  the  feHow  who  actually  does  it ;  and  the  way  trou- 
ble has  occurred — and  there  has  been  a  whole  lot  of  it  this  year — ^has 
been  that  the  local  buyers  at  the  local  elevators  have  known  some- 
thing about  these  new  grades,  and  the  fellows  who  hauled  in  the 
wheat,  because  they  have  been  too  busy  or  have  not  had  printed 
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copies  of  the  new  standard  grades  which  they  could  study,  did  not 
know  anything  about  them,  thus  offering  a  great  opportunity  to  the 
buyers  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Now,  if  some  such  plan  as  I 
have  suggested  of  preparing  a  circular — ^not  in  technical  language 
that  only  men  versed  in  the  grain  trade  would  understand,  but  pop- 
ularized so  that  any  man  who  had  time  to  read  it  would  understand — 
and  if  sufficient  copies  were  provided  so  that  every  man  could  have 
it,  I  think  it  would  do  a  whole  lot  of  good. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  make  the  law  unpopular 
by  the  action  of  the  grain-elevator  men  themselves.  When  the  farmer 
brings  in  his  wheat  and  doesn't  get  just  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to 
have,  the  elevator  man  says  it  is  on  account  of  this  grain-grading 
act.  The  blame  is  put  on  the  law,  and  the  farmer  doesn't  know  any- 
thing about  it  and  goes  back  home  dissatisfied.  I  have  seen  letters 
from  facmers  in  many  of  the  journals  complaining  of  the  law;  but 
if  he  had  known  all  about  it  and  had  stood  up  for  his  rights  he  would 
have  got  what  he  should  have  had. 

Mr.  BuANi).  We  have  had  reports  where  they  have  actually  arbi- 
trarily deducted  2  pounds  for  dockage  and  told  the  farmers  that  the 
act  compelled  it,  and  if  they  had  had  circulars  they  would  have 
known  better. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Is  your  present  appropriation  suf- 
ficient so  that  you  could  furnish  enough  circulars  to  reach  all  the 
wheat  raisers? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  They  won't  read  them  if  we  send  them. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  I  think  in  my  district,  if  I  sent  out  a 
circular,  especially  with  a  letter,  and  say,  "  If  you  will  read  this,  you 
won't  have  any  trouble  about  selling  your  wheat,"  I  think  they  would 
read  that. 

Mr.  Brand.  That,  of  course,  would  come  out  of  the  printing  fund 
of  the  department,  and  Mr.  Harrison  would  be  better  able  to  say  as  to 
that. 

Mr.  Halgen.  Couldn't  this  information  be  disseminated . through 
the  county  agents? 

Mr.  Bra:nd.  We  do  disseminate  it  through  them,  and  we  shall  do 
more  of  it,  and  we  shall  also  do  more  through  our  State  field  agents 
in  marketing. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then,  they  ought  to  have  some  knowledge  of  this 
standardization  act. 

^  Mr.  Brand.  Generally  speaking,  the  county  agent  hasn't  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  enough  about  this  grading  so  that  he  could  teach 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  IIai^gen.  Is  there  much  to  learn  in  order  to  give  them  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  dispose  of  their  wheat  to  the  best  advantage  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  do  not  think  it  is  difficult  to  learn.  We  have  been 
told  that  any  competent  grain  man  in  an  hour  can  sufficiently  famil- 
iarize himself  with  those  grades  that  apply  to  his  territory  if  he 
applies  himself  with  reasonable  persistence.  There  are  lots  of  grades, 
but  only  a  few  apply  to  one  territory.  They  must  provide  themselves 
with  moisture  testers,  but  the  men  who  opposed  them  at  first  are 
doing  that  more  and  more,  and  the  man  who  opposes  the  tester  most 
at  first  is  the  man  who  is  getting  most  out  of  it,  and  he  says  he  would 
not  be  without  it  for  the  world. 
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Mr.  Haugkn.  \'ou  spoke  of  the  abuses  of  the  dockage  system.  It 
dofesn't  require  special  knowledge  to  tell  him  about  that. 

Mr.  Brand.  That  doc*kage  has  a  value*  I  am  not  sure  which  fea- 
ture you  have  in  mind.  At  the  present  time  they  may  deliver  the 
oqui\'alent  of  a  carload  of  wheat,  and  100  or  200  bushels  of  it  may 
have  no  value.  It  happened  that  a  niaii  delivered  $400  worth  of  corn 
in  a  car  of  wheat,  but  he  didn't  get  a  penny  for  his  corn. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  The  nuin  m4i(>  has  wheat  to  sell  generally  doesn't 
Icnow  what  grade  of  wheat  he  has  to  sell,  but  the  man  who  buys  it 
does.  It  is  just  the  same  as  in  the  cotton  business;  the  average  man 
who  produces  c(jtton  in  the  South  doesn't  knoAV  the  grade,  but  the  man 
Avho  buys  it  does  know. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  principle  is  exactly  the  same,  and,  on  tlie  whole, 
the  grain  man  has  learned  more,  because,  in  a  sense,  it  is  less  technical. 

Mr.  Haitgen.  To  make  any  grade,  you  take  into  consideration  mois 
ture^ 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  To  Avhat  extent?  How  much  moisture  do  you  per- 
mit ? 

Mr.  BrxVNd.  It  varies  Avith  the  different  kinds  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Moisture  has  no  value  whatever  in  wheat? 

Mr.  Brand.  No;  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Flour  can  not  be  made  out  of  moisture  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  No;  it  can  not. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  the  only  value  it  1ms  is  to  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
wheat? 

Mr.  Brani).  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  it  is  of  no  value  after  it  is  mixed  with  the 
wheat.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  the  samples  de- 
termined the  price  of  grain.    That  is  in  competitive  bidding? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;  the  actual  examination  of  the  sample  on  the 
table — ^the  pan  sample. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  then,  what  use  is  the  standardization  act  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  grain  is  dealt  with  on  sam- 
ple.   The  great  bulk  of  the  grain  is  dealt  with  by  grade. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  when  you  return  to  com- 
petitive bidding  the  samples  determine  it. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  grain  would  be  paid  for  on  its  merits  rather  than 
by  the  grade  itself. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  difference  is  there  in  the  price  of  wheat 
of  the  different  grades? 

Mr.  Brand.  At  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brand.  There  is  a  4-cent  premium  for  No.  1  dark  hard  spring 
and  hard  red  winter,  and  there  is  a  3-cent  reduction  for  each  grade 
under  No.  1.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  regulation  in  effect 
whereby  the  actual  value  of  the  grain  may  be  taken  into  account  and 
be  })ai(l  for  within  1  cent  of  the  next  grade  above  for  all  grades  up 
to  three,  inclusive. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  difference  in  price  is  paid  by  the  President  or 
the  commisision  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  is  fixed  by  the  fair-price  committee.  It  was  fixed 
for  Government  purchases  and  is  not  a  fixed  price  in  the  legal  sense 
of  the  word. 
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Mr.  Hau<»sn.  It  is  a  fixed  price  inasmuch  as  they  conform  to  the 
reflations  made  by  the  Food  Commission,  T  think. 

Mr.  Brand.  Well,  I  should  say  as  a  legal  matter  it  ha3  not  been 
fixed.  As  a  practical  matter  the  Grain  Corporation  buys  practically 
all  the  grain,  and  its  price  prevails.  I  should  say  that  is  a  fair 
statement. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  do  the  fixed  prices  compare  with  the  former 
prices? 

Mr.  Brand.  There  was  a  pronounced  reduction,  of  course,  in  price 
when  the  fair-price  committee  acted.  As  to  the  difference  in  price, 
.  I  should  .say  that  since  the  new  buying  rules  were  put  in  early  in  De- 
cember, which  permit  variations  m  the  prices,  and  which  take  into 
account  the  particular  factor  which  causes  the  reduction  in  grade, 
the  difference  would  be  about  what  it  would  be  under  a  competitive 
market,  generally  speaking.  The  elasticity  which  has  been  put  in 
by  the  new  rules  enables  the  grain-zone  agent  to  recognize  the  value 
of  the  rye,  if  it  has  5  per  cent  rye,  and  the  miller  would  just  as  soon 
use  it ;  in  which  case  they  may  sell  it  up  to  within  1  cent  of  the  next 
higher  grade. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  No.  1  is  a  premium  grade  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes ;  No.  1,  dark  northern  spring  and  No.  1  dark  hard 
winter. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  No.  2  is  the  contract  grade? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes ;  No.  2  northern  spring. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  And  under  the  instructions  from  the 
Grain  Corporation  they  can  buy  up  within  1  cent  of  No.  2,  the  con- 
tract grade? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;  to  be  exact,  the  following  are  the  new  rules  which 
became  effective  December  3 :  No.  2  wheat,  3  cents  less  than  No.  1 ; 
No.  3,  according  to  quality,  not  higher  than  4  cents  under  No.  1; 
No.  4,  according  to  quality,  not  higher  than  5  cents  under  No.  1 ;  No. 
5,  according  to  quality,  not  higher  than  6  cents  under  No.  1. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  on  this  item,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  RuBBT.  I  believe  that  this  law  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  get  to  the  point  just  as  soon  as 
you  can  where  you  can  reach  him,  giving  him  definite  and  complete 
information  as  to  the  law  and  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  him  if 
he  will  prepare  his  wheat  and  take  it  to  the  market  in  the  best  possi- 
ble shape. 

Mr.  Brand.-  We  certainly  accept  that  suggestion  and  will  do  our 
very  best  to  get  that  information  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  should  like  to  say,  in  order  that  I  may  not  be 
misunderstood,  that  nothing  I  have  said  to-day  ought  to  be  construed 
as  indicating  any  desire  on  my  part  to  repeal  this  law. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  haven't  felt  so,  certainly. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  want  to  be  understood  that  nothing  I  have  said 
reflects  on  any  Member  of  Congress  or  anything  of  the  kind.  I  cer- 
tainly have  nothing  of  that  kind  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  the  next  item,  69,  the  enforcement  of  the 
standard  for  Climax  baskets  for  grapes,  $5,000,  with  an  increase  of 
$1,000.  Your  note  says  that  you  will  need  that  amount  to  enforce 
this  law. 
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Mr.  Brand.  The  act  as  passed  by  Congress  provided  that  it  should 
go  into  effect  on  the  1st  or  November,  fully  a  year  later  than  its  pas- 
sage. Therefore,  we  are  operating  for  only  a  fraction  of  a  vear. 
In  order  to  cover  the  whjole  year  we  are  asking  for  an  additional 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  designed  to  standardize  the  manufacture  of 
Climax  baskets,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  test  large  numbers  of 
these  baskets. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  on  that  item,  gentlemen? 

Then  take  your  next  item,  Doctor,  for  general  administrative  ex- 
penses.   There  seems  to  be  an  increase  there. 

Mr.  Brand.  About  $6,000. 

The  Chairman.  An  actual  increase  of  $6,986.  I  assume  that  this  is 
made  necessary  by  the  other  increases? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  enlarged  work.  It  is 
really  less  in  proportion  than  the  increase  in  other  respects  and  is 
iteeded  to  take  care  of  administrative  expenses  which  could  scarcely 
be  properly  charged  to  the  various  projects. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  item  is  in  the  wrong 
place  in  your  estimates.  Most  of  the  items  for  administrative  ex- 
l)enses  in  other  bureaus  are  carried  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  particular  reason  for  not  carrying  it  elsewhere  in 
this  section  of  the  bill  is  that  the  administrative  expense  of  the 
cotton-futures  act,  the  grain-standards  act,  and  the  warehouse  act 
are  all  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  those  acts,  which  follow. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about  the  salaries: 
How  do  the  salaries  paid  by  you  compare  with  the  salaries  paid  by 
the  boards  of  trade  of  the  States? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  want  to  tell  you  frankly  that  we  are  distinctly  short- 
lianded.  It  has  now  come  about  that  the  State  organizations,  both 
law-enforcing,  educational,  and  experimental,  are  paying  somewhat 
more  than  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  paying,  with  the  res^ult 
that  we  are  losing  a  great  many  men,  and  we  are  unable  to  attract  to 
our  service  many  of  those  we  have  tried  to  get. 

Mr.  KuBEV.  You  are  not  having  that  trouble  in  Missouri,  are  you? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes:  we  have  even  had  it  in  Missouri.  Just  as  a  con- 
crete illustration,  take  the  inspection  department  of  the  St.  Louis 
board.  We  actually  accomplished  the  appointment  of  a  gentleman 
from  there  at  $3,000  and  they  raised  him  to  $6,000  and  held  him. 

Mr.  Haf(}en.  a  short  time  ago  I  was  shown  a  list  of  salaries  paid 
and  compared  with  the  salaries  paid  by  your  office,  and  according 
to  that  list  you  are  paying  them  two  dollars  for  one. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  are  not  paying  a  penny  more  than  we  can  help. 

Mr.  Haugex.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  vou  picked  up  $1,500  men  and  put 
them  in  at  $3,000? 

Mr.  Brand.  No;  absolutely  not.  We  take  into  account  the  salary 
they  are  getting  in  their  present  employment.  No  matter  whether 
it  is  in  another  institution  or  in  private  occupation,  and  we  decline — 
and  even  if  we  didn't  the  Secretary  would — ^to  make  any  gross  in- 
creases in  salary. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  concede  that  you  should  have  high-class  men,  but 
if  the  increases  in  salary  are  anything  like  what  were  suggested  to 
me  or  represented  to  me,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  too  large  an  increase. 
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Mr.  Brand.  Yesterday  a  man  came  to  me  aad  said  that  his  most 
important  assistant  was  offered  $5,000  a  year;  we  are  paying  him 
$2,400.  ^ 

Mr.  Haugbn.  Why  didn't  he  accept  that? 

Mr^  Biia:bcd.  Because  he  was  interested  in  his  work. 

Mr.  Hattgbn.  How  long  has  he  been  with  yon  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Three  years. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  grain  super- 
visors are  compelled  to  move  to  other  cities. 

Mr.  HAtroBN.  In  many  instances  they  might  do  that  to  their  own 
ndvantager 

Mr.  IL^RRisoN.^  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  great- expense  and  it  is  difficult 
to  get  them  to  move  to  another  place  at  the  same  salary  they  are  re- 
ceiving. 

Mr.  Haugen.  We  have  many  men  employed  by  the  Government 
moving  from  place  to  place  receiving  $1,000  or  less  a  year. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  been  paying  about  ^,100,  until  within  a  few 
weeks,  to  our  supervisor  at  Cincinnati.  Recently  he  was  offered 
$3,500,  but  he  decided  to  stay  with  us  at  a  slight  increase,  perhaps 
one-fifth  of  what  he  could  have  gotten  outside.  Men  are  interested 
in  this  work.  They  think  it  has  possibilities  and  that  it  is  doing 
good  to  the  country.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  enables  men  to 
work  all  night,  if  necessary,  and  in  shifts. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Do  they  get  anything  extra  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Not  a  penny.  Many  of  our  men  and  women  have  not 
had  over  a  week's  vacation  during  the  past  year. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further,  gentlemen?  If  not,  take  up 
item  71,  the  enforcement  of  the  cotton-futures  act,  where  there  seems 
to  be  a  decrease. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  decrease  is  apparent,  not  real. 

The  Chairman.  The  appropriation  is  the  same? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  appropriation  is  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  statement  about  that? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  do  wish  to  make  a  statement  because  of  changed 
conditions  since  these  estimates  were  prepared.  Cotton  has  gone  up 
steadily  from  that  date  until  now  it  is  worth  from  5  cents  to  6  cents 
a  pound  more  than  it  was  when  the  estimates  were  prepared.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  official  standards  of  the  United  States  we  are 
compelled,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  buy  large  quantities  of  cotton  in 
order  to  find  that  which  is  suitable  for  the  preparation  of  the  stand- 
ards. The  way  matters  stand  now,  if  we  are  to  receive  the  identical 
figure  for  the  ensuing  year  that  we  have  had  it  will  amount  to  an 
actual  reduction  in  our  working  fund  of  nearly  $25,000,  or  perhaps 
about  $26,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  make  that? 

Mr.  Brand.  Because  of  the  increased  price  of  cotton.  And  I  want 
to  say  in  respect  to  that  matter  that  we  can  not  use  all  of  the  cotton 
in  a  bale.  We  can  use  only  those  portions  of  it  that  are  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  standards,  but  we  sell  all  the  rest  of  the  cotton. 
We  have  been  fortunate  in  our  cotton  sales  and  have  made  a  profit 
and  retui^ned  to  the  Treasury  several  thousands  of  dollars  because 
of  the  increase  in  price.  I  would  ask  very  urgently,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  committee  increase  this  amount,  and,  if  I  may,  I  would  like 
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to  submit  a  definite  figure,  and  we  will  try  to  make  it  just  as  low  as 
we  can  to  cover  this  matter. 

Mr.  Lee.  Can  you  get  an  additional  price  for  your  samples? 

Mr.  Brand.  When  we  get  it,  it  does  not  affect  the  trade,  Mr.  Lee. 
They  are  willing  to  pay  almost  any  price,  but  we  are  anxious  to^et 
these  standards  back  to  the  country,  and  it  does  make  quite  a  di&r- 
ence  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  bales.  Doctor,  do  you  use  in  the  year? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  should  say  that  we  go  through  500  or  600  bales. 
That  is,  we  open  them  and  use  them  in  part.  We  examine  30,000 
or  40,000  bales  in  the  field  in  order  to  find  that  small  number,  ana  a 
bale  of  cotton  now  is  worth,  as  you  know,  about  $150,  and  it  runs 
right  up  into  money. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  how  many  bales  of  cotton  do  you  actually 
have  to  buy  to  make  your  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  carry  a  stock  in  order  that  we  may  select  from  about 
600  bales.  You  see  we  have  12  positions  in  each  box  and  9  boxes  in  the 
straight  grades,  and  then  we  have  11  boxes  in  the  color  standards 
and  12  samples  for  each  of  the  different  sets ;  and  we  have  to  carry 
considerable  excess  over  that  because  we  are  constantly  running  out. 
We  will  often  get  a  bale  from  which  only  60  to  100  poimds  can  be 
used.    Then  we  have  to  discard  it  for  standardization  purpose& 

The  Chairman.  To  get  these  600  bales  that  you  actually  use,  how 
many  bales  do  you  have  to  buy  in  the  open  market? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  am  unable  to  say  offhand  how  many  bales.  We 
would  probably  have  to  buy  five  or  six  on  an  average  for  every 
position. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  6,000  or  7,000  bales? 

Mr.  Brand.  No ;  we  don't  buy  that  many.  As  soon  as  you  multiply 
I  see  that  that  is  excessive.  I  should  say  not  more  than  1,500.  I  will 
see  that  the  figures  are  put  in  in  understandable  fashion.  We  try  to 
minimize  the  number  of  bales  that  we  have  actually  to  use. 

Note. — The  actual  figures  are  1,000  bales.  Bales  purchased  from  July  1,  1916,. 
to  July  1,  1917,  421 ;  bales  partly  used  and  sold,  July  1,  1916,  to  July  1,  1917, 
498.    Average  stock  on  hand,  about  500  bales. 

The  Chairman.  The  general  work  of  the  enforcement  of  this  act 
has  gone  along  in  the  usual  way? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  has.  We  had  a  larger  number  of  disputes  under  the 
futures  last  year  than  the  previous  year.  But  for  some  reason  in  the 
last  month  we  had  about  a  third  of  the  total  of  the  previous  year. 
It  depends  on  market  conditions. 

Mr.  Lee.  On  account  of  the  high  price? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  had  157  last  year,  as  I  recall  it,  but  in  the  month 
of  December,  1917,  we  had  63  in  the  single  month. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  due  to  increased  speculation  and  high, 
prices? 

Mr.  Brand.  Slightly  increased  speculation  and  a  general  uncer- 
tainty in  the  market,  and  a  change  in  the  relation  of  the  future 
quotations  to  the  spot  quotations. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  That  is  one  feature  of  this  bill  in  which  I  am  very 
much  interested.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  go  into  detail  at 
present  as  to  what  you  have  done  under  this  provision,  but  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  general  question,  Do  you  think  the  law  has  borne 
the  fruit  that  you  thought  it  would  bear? 
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Mr.  Brand.  Yes ;  I  think  it  has. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Has  it  been  of  actual  value  to  produce  a  good  grade 
of  cotton  or  not? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  believe  it  has.  It  has  fixed  the  price  of  middling 
cotton  on  the  basis  of  a  good  average  run  of  cotton,  and  that  price 
has  been  reflected  back  to  the  country  instead  of  being  based  on 
rag  tails,  as  in  previous  years. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact  when  this  act  went  into 
effect,  when  the  two  standards,  the  old  and  the  new,  were  being 
operated,  your  standard  sold  from  $2  to  $5  higher  than  the  old 
standard  at  a  time  when  the  price  of  cotton  was  10  to  12  cents  a 
pound  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Or  a  little  bit  lower. 

The  Chairman.  That  ought  to  be  adding  to  the  price  of  cotton 
$6  or  $8  a  bale. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  difference  would  represent  very  close  to  that. 

Mr.  Jacjoway.  Is  it  a  fact  that  when  futures  and  spot  cotton  are 
more  nearly  together  the  benefit  goes  to  the  producer  of  cotton  as 
a  rule? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  parity  of  futui'es  and  spots,  everything  else  being 
equal,  will  depend  upon  transportation,  storage,  handling,  and 
interest  charges, 

Mr.  Jacoway.  To  supplement  the  question  asked  by  the  chairman, 
I  examined  that  record  myself,  and  I  thought  during  this  period  of 
time  to  which  he  made  reference  that  spots  and  futures  were  more 
nearly  together  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Brand.  They  have  been  extremely  so  rrom  the  time  that  the 
<3otton-futures  act  has  been  on  the  books.  There  has  been  only  one 
time  tha.t  they  have  not,  and  that  was  on  account  of  the  war,  and 
with  reference  to  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  logic  of  the  cotton-futures  act  is  to 
bring  spots  and  futures  together  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  To  bring  them  into  a  proper  parity. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else?  Take  up  the  next  item,  72, 
where  you  have  new  language  as  follows : 

That  section  6  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended,  effective  on  and  after  the  pas- 
si\ge  of  this  act,  by  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence  the  words  "  sold,  offered 
for  sale,  or  consigned  for  sale,  or  which  has  been  shipped,  or  delivered  for 
shipment  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  shall  have  been  inspected,*'  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  words  "  shall  have  been  inspected  by  an  inspector  licensed 
under  this  act " ;  and  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  the  words  "  made 
nfter  the  parties  In  interest  have  hud  opi)ortunity  to  be  heard." 

First  of  all  let  iis  take  up  the  matter  of  the  increase  of  the  appro- 
priation.    Is  there  an  increase  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  There  is  not. 

The-  Chairman.  Suppose  you  explain  to  the  committee  just  what 
you  intend  to  do  under  this  new  language. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  covered  that  in  part,  but  I  will  review  the 
situation.  We  now  have  about  754  licenses  outstanding  scattered  all 
over  the  country.  In  some  of  the  markets  they  have  appeal  facilities 
so  that  a  grower  can  obtain  satisfaction  or  a  country  shipper  can 
obtain  satisfaction  if  he  feels  that  the  grading  has  been  incorrect. 
But  there  are  now  many  licensed  inspectors  operating  at  individual 
points  in  States  where  they  do  not  have  inspection  systems,  particu- 
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larly  where  there  is  no  opportunity  to  appeal,  where  they  apply  our 
standards,  and,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  no  jurisdiction,  the 
aggrieved  party  has  absolutely  no  recourse.  If  this  change  is  made 
and  one  of  our  inspectors,  licensed  under  the  act,  makes  an  inspection, 
we  can  then  go  in  and  determine  whether  he  has  applied  the  stand- 
ards correctly  or  not.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  first  of  those 
amendments — to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  exercise  a  degree  of 
supervision  over  those  inspections  that  we  can  not  exercise  under 
existing  conditions,  particularly  in  those  territories. 

Mr.  KuBET.  Under  the  law  as  it  is  now,  before  you  can  take  an 
appeal  it  must  be  grain  that  is  in  interstate  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Absolutely.  We  decline  to  hear  the  complaints  other- 
wise, and  we  have  had  lots  of  complaints  on  that  account;  quite  a 
volume  of  complaint  has  been  coming  to  us  because  we  have  declined 
to  go  beyond  our  jurisdiction  in  that  matter.  I  may  say  that  on 
this  particular  point  people  of  the  country  generally  have  asked  that 
both  of  these  changes  be  made.  The  suggestion  has  come  rather  from 
the  outside  than  from  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  other  change  involved  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  second  change  involves  this.  At  the  present  time 
every  party  interested  has  the  right  to  be  heard.  Sometimes  it  has 
required  as  much  as  two  weeks  before  findings  could  be  issued, 
because  of  the  time  it  took  to  reach  interested  parties.  The  question 
is  one  of  fact.  It  is  not  one  of  opinion  at  all.  It  is  a  question  of 
what  is  the  grade  of  this  grain,  if  you  have  applied  the  test  that 
must  be  applied  under  the  standard.  Therefore  we  have  suggested 
that  the  red  tape  of  giving  notices  be  dispensed  with  and  wiat  we 
examine  the  grain  and  give  the  findings. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  the  Northwest  it  has  been  said  that  the  provi- 
sion requiring  notice  was  unnecessary  and  that  it  was  making  it 
inoperative. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  has  slowed  things  up  and  perhaps  has  decreased  the 
amount  of  appealing.  We  are  not  trying  to  encourage  appealing. 
We  want  persons  who  have  a  right  of  appeal  to  do  so,  but  this  im- 
poses a  restriction  that  does  not  help  any. 

Mr.  RtJBEY.  When  an  appeal  has  been  made,  the  sooner  it  is  decided 
the  better. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  facilitates  the  movement  of  cars.  The  grain  or- 
ganizations ask  that  this  item  be  put  in. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  think  it  is  important. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  upon  the  other 
proposition.  As  I  understand  it,  the  striking  out  of  the  language 
which  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  and  the  insertion  of  the  other 
language  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  you  the  right  to  determine 
an  appeal  in  the  case  of  grain  that  had  not  moved  in  interstate  com- 
merce at  all  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  would  if  it  was  inspected  by  one  of  our  licensed 
inspectors. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether,  without 
laying  more  foundation  than  is  laid  here,  there  is  any  basis  for  such 
an  appeal.  The  mere  fact  that  the  grain  is  inspected  by  licensed 
inspectors,  it  seems  to  me,  would  not  give  you  jurisdiction  upon 
appeal  of  a  case  of  intrastate  grain. 
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Mr.  Brand.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  legal  point  that  is  involved. 
As  a  practical  matter,  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  not  be  brought  into 
question ;  but  as  a  legal  proposition  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  say 
that  because  of  the  very  general  requests  that  we  have  had  for  the 
change  of  language. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  that  I  think  would  give 
that  foundation.  I  do  not  want  to  encumber  the  record  particularly, 
but  it  has  always  been  my  view  about  this  thing  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  confine  this  act  to  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  at  all. 
We  have  the  right  to  fix  a  standard,  and  we  have  the  right  to  see 
that  that  standard  is  properly  applied. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  protect  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  to  provide  machineiy  for  protecting  it. 

Mr.  Brand.  That  is  what  this  really  involves 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  agree  with  you  that  that  is  what  this  involves. 
The  only  question  in  my  mind  is  whether  you  have  laid  a  foundation 
which  would  give  you  the  jurisdicticm  of  an  intrastate  shipment  on 
appeal.  Of  course,  if  you  had  the  right,  the  absolute  right,  to  inspect 
the  grain  in  the  first  place  in  intrastate  shipments,  which  you  have 
not  legally  but  which  you  do  have  practically,  vou  would  have  a 
foundation  for  the  appeal.  But  in  the  absence  oi  the  legal  right  to 
appeal  on  inspections  and  intrastate  shipments,  it  seems  to  me  a  very 
grave  question  whether  you  would  get  that  right  on  appeal  by  this 
provision. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  practical  problem  is  just  this:  We  license  an 
inspector  to  apply  the  official  grain  standards  of  the  United  States. 
He  si^s  his  certificate  as  an  inspector  licensed  under  the  act.  If 
there  is  an  appeal  and  the  transaction  is  an  intrastate  transaction,  he 
can  do  all  the  violence  he  pleases  to  the  standards,  and  there  is  no 
way  by  which  we  can  reach  him  because  there  is  no  inspection  depart- 
ment. In  the  States  where  there  is  an  inspection  department  it  is 
scarcely  arising;  but  it  does  arise  in  all  States  where  individual  in- 
spectors hold  out  to  the  public  an  inspection  service  at  various  smaller 
markets.  They  lire  on  the  fees;  they  are  in  a  position  where  they 
can  do  as  they  please  in  any  intrastate  matter ;  and  we  haven't  even 
power  to  protect  and  safeguard  their  application  of  our  standard. 
We  can  not  proceed  against  their  license  because  of  their  wrong  acts 
with  respect  to  this  particular  matter. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  the  entire  practicability  of  the  propo- 
sition. That  is  not  brought  into  question.  But  aside  from  the  ques- 
tion of  practicability  of  an  appeal  and  the  necessity  for  meeting  a 
situation  which  has  been  outlmed,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  is 
some  question  as  to  whether  you  can  acquire  jurisdiction  upon  appeal 
without  laying  more  foundation  than  is  laid  by  this  provision,  if 
the  legal  question  is  brought  to  a  test. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  want  to  be  able,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  deal  with  an 
inspector  who  abuses  and  misuses  the  standard  which  we  have  estab- 
lished and  which  we  have  licensed  him  to  apply  even  though  the 
particular  transaction  in  which  he  is  applying  it  in  this  case  is  not 
an  interstate  transaction. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  my  judgment  that  can  be  done,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  done  in  this  wav. 
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Mr.  Jacoway.  The  Federal  Government's  dealing  with  the  States 
in  this  matter  is  under  a  contractual  relation,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Brand.  Not  in  this  particular  matter;  no.  Where  we  operate 
in  our  legal  sphere,  and  the  States  operate  in  their  sphere,  it  so 
happens  that  the  States  in  all  cases  have  adopted  our  standard. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  But,  after  all,  it  is  a  contractual  relation — what 
they  can  do  and  what  you  can  do. 

Mr.  Brand.  No;  it  is  a  matter  of  law. 

Mr.  Jacoavay.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at — ^that  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  enters  into  a  contractual  relation  with  a  State  in 
the  enforcement  of  any  law  passed  by  Congress,  that  gives  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce  it.  The  establishment  of 
game  preserves  is  a  case  in  point. 

Mr.  Brand.  In  these  particular  matters  there  isn't  any  State  au- 
thority with  which  we  could  contract,  because  there  is  no  inspection 
department. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Suppose  you  had  some  inspector  appointed  in  a  place 
where  there  is  no  State  inspection.  Some  man  comes  along  with 
srrain  that  has  been  inspected  by  an  inspector  and  he  is  not  satisfied. 
Why  can't  he  appeal  to  you  on  the  ground  that  the  inspector  has 
not  performed  his  duty?    Can  you  say  whether  he  has  not? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  havn't  that  jurisdiction.  It  is  regrettable  to  say 
that  we  can  not  in  that  way  protect  our  standard,  even  when  incor- 
rect or  dishonest  grading  has  been  done  by  a  man  that  we  have 
licensed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  can  take  away  his  license. 

Mr.  Brand.  Xo;  it  is  outside  of  our  jurisdiction.  We  might,  just 
perforce,  do  it,  but  his  act  is  one  that  has  not  been  consummated  in 
connection  with  his  duties  as  a  licensed  inspector. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Your  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  Brand.  And  now  we  are  just  trying  by  this  means — ^I  notice 
what  Mr.  Anderson  has  said — as  a  practical  matter  it  would  help 
us  out  very  greatly.  Here  it  is  compulsory,  because  we  are  operat- 
ing in  the  only  field  in  which  the  Federal  Government  can  operate. 

Mr.  Rtjbey.  This  act  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  interstate  commerce. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Admitting  the  advisability  of 
this  proposition,  could  an  amendment  be  drawn — it  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order,  of  course — in  which  the  basis  could  be  laid 
for  this  situation  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  so.  I  think  some  men  would  probably  dis- 
agree with  me  about  that,  but  my  own  judgment  is  that  it  can  be 
done,  and  I  have  examined  the  question  some. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  injecting  into  the  interstate  propo- 
sition a  question  of  standard,  and  you  would  have  a  double-barreled 
authority  in  the  same  act. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  real  thought  about  this  is,  that  the  right  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  fix  a  standard  does  not  depend  on  inter- 
state commerce.  The  very  purpose  in  fixing  the  standard  was  to  give 
uniformity  without  respect  to  State  laws.  But  when  you  fix  a 
standard  under  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  fix  the 
standard,  you  have  a  right  to  make  provision  for  the  protection  of 
the  standard  and  you  have  a  right  to  provide  that  nobody  shall 
throw  open  any  other  or  different  standard,  just  as  you  have  a  right 
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to  say  that  no  one  shall  use  any  money  except  the  standard  money 
fixed  by  the  General  Government. 

The  Chaikman.  I  think  you  are  absolutely  right  about  that  propo- 
fjition.  The  proposition  is  so  simple  that  even  a  lawyer  can  not 
dispute  it. 

Is  there  anything  further  on  this  item?  We  have  covered  the 
general  proposition  pretty  well.  If  not,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
lawyers  of  this  committee  look  into  this  new  language  proposition 
and  see  what  they  can  work  out. 

The  next  item  is  73,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  warehouse  act, 
where  there  is  an  apparent  decrease  of  $6,080,  but  no  actual  change  in 
the  amount.  Just  what  progress  have  you  made  with  that  subject. 
Doctor  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  owe  the  committee  an  explanation 
regarding  the  warehouse  act.  The  cotton-futures  act  was  a  reenact- 
ment  of  the  old  cotton-futures  act.  We  had  to  put  into  effect  new 
rules  and  regulations  under  that  act  in  order  that  the  transition  from 
the  old  law  to  the  new  might  be  smooth  and  not  disturb  the  market. 
We  did  that,  and  did  it  promptly.  The  grain-standards  act  and 
the  warehouse  act  were  passed  at  the  same  time  as  the  reenacted 
cotton-futures  act  was  passed.  The  grain-standards  act  was  a  com- 
pulsory law.  Therefore  we  proceeded  immediately  to  devote  our 
greatest  attention  to  that  law,  and  we  put  it  into  effect  very  promptly. 
It  was  passed  August  11,  and  on  the  1st  of  September  the  corn 
standards  were  promulgated.  We  proceeded  promptly  with  every 
step  under  that  law.  and  in  the  meantime  war  was  declared  and  we 
were  engaged,  as  this  committee  knows,  in  assisting  in  the  drafting 
of  the  food-control  law.  Therefore  we  did  not  press,  at  that  time,  as 
hard  as  we  could  have,  except  for  the  intervention  of  other  matters, 
the  putting  into  effect  of  the  warehouse  law.  Then  the  food-inspec- 
tion authority  was  given,  and  that  seemed  to  be  so  thoroughly  an 
emergency  matter  with  reference  to  increasing  production  that  that, 
too,  was  given  priority  over  the  warehouse  act.  The  standard-con- 
tainer act  was  passed  and  had  to  be  put  into  effect  by  its  own  terms 
upon  the  1st  of  November.  So  we  had  no  choice  except  to  be  ready. 
Consequently,  it  was  only  about  two  months  ago  that  the  tentative 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  warehouse  act  were  announced.  We 
have  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  final  rules  and  regulations  for 
putting  the  warehouse  act  into  effect,  and  we  believe  that  in  the  course 
of  the  next  two  months  we  will  be  able  to  begin  the  licensing  of 
cotton  warehouses. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  licenses  have  been  issued  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  None. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  that  all  that  has  been  done? 

Mr.  Brand.  That  represents  a  lot;  it  represents  a  huge  piece  of 
work.  We  had  two  or  three  big  and  difficult  problems.  The  first 
related  to  the  classification  of  warehouses,  whether,  we  should  propose 
construction  requirements  or  whether  we  should  accept  the  insurance 
companies'  classification ;  and  then  respecting  the  bonding  companies, 
because  the  law  compels  the  giving  of  bonds  of  surety  companies. 
Personal  bonds  are  not  accepted.  It  gives  the  bonding  companies  a 
certain  advantage  in  dealing  with  us  that  should  be  cured. 

Mr.  Jacowa Y.  How  can  it  be  cured  ? 
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Mr.  Br4nd.  By  slight  amendment  to  the  law. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  think  the  warehouse  act  is  one  of  the  best  things 
the  committee  has  done,  and  if  it  needs  correcting  I  wish  you  would 
indicate  that. 

Mr.  Brand.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

The  third  was  the  matter  of  insurance.  It  has  been  difficult  to 
get  the  kind  of  policy  that  is  required  for  dealing  with  this  matter. 
The  provisions  of  the  law  are  such  that  the  bonding  companies  claim 
that  they  have  to  protect  themselves  on  account  of  the  insurance. 
When  we  got  it  settled  on  one  basis,  they  whirled  around  and  set  the 
rates  high. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  high  is  the  rate  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Two  per  cent  annually. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  does  that  compare  with  other  bonds? 

Mr.  Brand.  Very  much  higher.  There  are  States  where  lower 
rates  prevail. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  worked  that  out  so  that  you  have  got  it 
to  a  reasonable  level  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  got  it  to  the  level  where  we  are  willing  to 
try  it.  We  are  convinced  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  best  opera- 
tion of  this  act  to  make  some  amendments.  The  former  secretary  of 
this  committee,  Mr.  Murph,  is  my  immediate  assistant  in  dealing  with 
this  matter.    I  do  not  need  to  say  that  it  is  being  well  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  got  a  good  man;  I  will  testify  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think,  on  account  of  the  very  high  prices 
prevailing  in  cotton  at  least,  that  this  act  would  not  have  a  fair  show- 
mg.  People  ordinarily  do  not  warehouse  except  when  prices  are 
relatively  low.  I  wonder  if  that  idea  is  correct.  Am  I  mistaken 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Transportation  conditions  are  such  that  even  with  a 
small  crop  they  are  forced  to  store  very  largely  this  year.  That  par- 
ticular question  has  been  raised,  and  in  the  course  of  our  hearings 
they  have  asked  it  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  it  would  re- 
sult in  any  disturbance,  and  the  general  statement  was  that  instead 
of  being  disturbing  it  would  be  steadying.  Some  of  the  large  ware- 
houses indicate  that  they  are  coming  in;  and,  interestingly  enough* 
one  of  the  great  reasons  is  because  of  the  provision  with  reference  to 
standards.  Particularly  the  cotton  warehouses  want  to  have  the 
Government  standards  apply  to  their  cotton  so  that  they  can  borrow 
more  nearly  the  actual  value  of  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Under  that  law  is  not  provision  made  that  cotton 
stored  2  feet  above  the  ground,  and  within  an  inclosure,  and  prop- 
erly covered,  shall  in  contemplation  of  that  act  be  deemed  in  a  Gov- 
ernment warehouse  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  No;  the  provision  reads  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  determine  what  shall  constitute  a  warehouse,  and  in  the 
determination  of  that  question  he  would  take  into  consideration  the 
diflFerent  sections  of  the  country  and  the  different  situations.  In  cer- 
ain  sections  of  the  Southwest,  where  it  practicallv  never  rains,  a 
properly  inclosed  and  guarded  inclosure,  even  without  roof,  would 
be  considered  a  warehouse;  and  we  find  that  the  trade  agrees  that 
what  is  a  warehouse  in  one  place  is  not  in  another. 

Mr.  Jacowaf.  Unless  your  construction  is  liberal,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  you  to  have  cotton  all  under  one  roof. 
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Mr.  Brand.  We  have  provided  a  classification  of  warehouses  under 
which  any  warehouse  can  classify.  If  they  can  not  classify  under 
Class  A,  which  is  difficult  to  do,  they  may  be  able  to  classify  under 
class  B  or  class  C. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  make  the  statement  a 
moment  ago  that  a  good  many  warehouses  were  proposing  to  take 
out  licenses  in  order  to  get  the  benefits  of  the  standards  provided  by 
this  act? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  was  made  before  this  committee 
by  some  one  testifying  some  few  weeks  ago  that  the  act  did  not 
amount  to  very  much.  I  do  not  remember  who  it  was  or  in  what 
connection ;  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  there  is  an  interest 
in  the  public  in  this  proposition,  because  I  agree  with  Mr.  Jacoway 
that  it  is  a  very  fundamental  piece  of  legislation. 

One  other  proposition :  Do  you  still  think  that  there  is  a  necessity 
and  a  demand  for  the  passage  of  a  cotton-standards  act  which  has 
not  before  been  shown  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  do ;  and  I  think  they  are  merely  taking  such  features 
of  the  warehouse  act  as  offer  this  opportunity  to  get  grades  which 
would  be  very  general  under  a  cotton-standards  act. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions,  gentlemen  ? 

If  not,  Doctor,  your  next  item  is  74,  where  you  make  a  slight 
change:  "Hereafter,  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  required  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  (the 
words  '  this  act '  are  stricken  out  and  in  lieu  thereof  is  inserted  the 
word '  acts ')  relating  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets,"  etc. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  purpose  of  that  seems  to  be  very  clear.  It  was 
introduced  to  be  permanent  and  it  just  fails  slightly  of  being  perma- 
nent. It  is  power  that  we  want  to  use  all  the  time.  It  is  not  a  com- 
plete power,  but  persuasive.  We  find  people  more  willing  to  divulge 
the  facts  that  we  require  because *of  this  slight  addition  to  our  powers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course  this  is  only,  as  I  understand  it,  intended 
to  apply  to  administrative  acts,  like  the  cotton-futures  act,  the  grain- 
standards  act,  and  acts  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Brand.  It  was  also  intended  to  apply  to  such  items  as  the  one 
where  we  are  working  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission— investigational  acts. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  wondering  how  many  acts  did  touch  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  that  you  had  in  mind.     You  say  "  acts  "  not "  act." 

Mr.  Brand.  The  grain-standards  act,  the  cotton- futures  act,  the 
warehouse  act,  the  standard-container  act,  the  food-products  inspec- 
tion act,  the  appropriation  act  itself,  through  its  various  items,  and 
there  may  be  others  which  I  do  not  happen  to  think  of. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  position  of  your  bureau  is 
that  the  words  "  this  act "  confines  this  power  to  carrying  out  the  ap- 
propriation act  and  not  these  other  acts. 

Mr.  Brand.  And  restricts  it  to  the  particular  year.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  put  in,  then  next  year  this  language  could  be  dropped,  and  it 
would  be  permanent. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions?  If  not,  we  are  much 
obliged  to  you,  Dr.  Brand. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.27  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Thursday, 
Januarv  10,  1918,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 
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SUMMABT  iUn>  PlUNCirAL  ACTIVITISS  07  BUREAU  OF  MaRXCTS. 


Appropriations  and  acti-vities. 


1.  Masketino  akd  distributing  farm  products. 


<c)  Market  grades  and  standards 

Object:  To  develop  practical  grades  and  standards  for  fruits  and  vegetar 
bles,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  national  standardization  of  grades;  to  en- 
courage and  educate  growers  and  shippers  properly J;o  grade  and  pack  their 
products  in  order  that  they  may  be  marketed  economically  and  efficiently; 
to  study  the  construction,  equipment,  and  management  of  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble packing  houses  in  order  to  determine  the  plans  and  methods  best  suited 
to  the  various  crops  and  conditions;  and  to  develop  fixed  and  uniform  stand- 
ards for  containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables  in  order  to  facilitate  the  market- 
ing of  these  products. 

Results :  The  bureau  is  now  prepared  to  make  definite  recommendations  re- 
garding the  gradin?  and  packmg  of  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  onions,  straw- 
berries, apples,  and  peacnes  and  regarding  packing-house  plans  and  general 
handling  methods.  In  conjunction  with  the  Food  Administration,  the 
Bureau-  of  Markets  was  able  to  recommend  immediately  potato  grades  for 
use  by  member  Federal  Reserve  Banks  when  in  August,  1917,  tney  were 
authorized  to  make  loans  against  warehouse  receipts  for  potatoes  properly 
graded,  packed,  stored,  and  insured.  A  specimen  apple-grading  law  has  been 
prepared  after  the  most  thorough  investigation. 


(d)  aty  marlceting  and  distribution 

Object:  To  investigate  the  distribution  and  marketing  of  farm  products 
in  cities,  in  order  to  determine  and  encourage  the  practice  of  the  best  methods 
and  to  extend  advisory  aid  to  city  authorities  and  other  interested  persons 
in  establishing  economical  and  emcient  marketing  faclUties. 

Results:  Advice  has  been  given  to  many  cities  regarding  all  phases  of 
municipal  public-market  activity.  Considerable  study  has  been  given  to 
the  possibiuties  of  wholesale  terminal  produce  markets,  and  requests  have 
been  received  from  some  of  our  largest  cities  for  aid  In  developing  large  termi- 
nal plans.  Model  plans  for  various  types  of  market  places  and  structures 
have  been  prepared.  Cooperative  work  is  being  carried  on  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  with  the  Providence  Market  Gardeners'  Association  in  the  conduct  of 
a  local  market  news  service.  This  work  consists  of  recording  the  amount 
of  each  locally  grown  product  brought  onto  the  farmers'  market  each  morning; 
the  posting  of  the  total  figures  at  as  early  an  hour  as  possible,  in  order  that 
they  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  buyers  and  sellers;  the  securing  of  complete 
information  regarding  the  pri  es  at  which  the  various  products  sold;  prep- 
aration of  a  market  news  story  for  the  local  press,  in  which  quanti- 
ties and  prices  are  given,  and  bringing  the  products  which  are  in  greatest 
supply  to  the  attention  of  the  pubhc.  The  result  of  this  work  has  been  to 
lower  retail  prices  throughout  the  city,  to  stimulate  consumption  of  locally 
grown  products,  and  to  stabilize  the  prices  received  by  the  grower.  This 
work  has  been  extended  to  other  cities  with  emergency  funds. 


Allotment  (lump  fund). 


(o)  Cooperative  purchuing  and  mttrketing 

Object:  Investigation  of  cooperative  and  semicooperative  associations 
formed  to  market  and  distribute  form  products  and  purchase  form  sujpplies; 
and  to  discover  the  forms  of  organization  and  management  best  suited  to 
their  use. 

Results:  Assistance  has  been  given  to  many  cooperative  organizations, 
inchiding  the  Fmit  Growers  Agency  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  cotton 
growers  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  CiJifomia,  and  the  Colorado  Fruit  Growers 
Auxiliary  Committee.  A  proposed  State  cooperative  law  designed  to  con- 
form to  section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act  was  drafted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Solicitor's  office.  A  survey  was  made  of  cooperation  in  the  United  States 
and  a  card  index  compiled  of  over  10,000  cooperative  organizations. 

(6)  Market  sueveySj  methods,  and  cost 

Object:  To  make  comprehensive  and  detailed  studies  of  the  origin,  move- 
ment, distribution,  and  consumption  of  market  supplies  of  form  products, 
especially  fruits  and  vegetables,  in  order  to  accumulate  and  di^minate 
useful  information  relating  to  all  phases  of  the  subject,  including  available 
and  prosi)ective  production;  movement  of  products  into  storaee;  the  various 
agencies  by  and  through  which  form  products  are  handled,  distributed, 
stored,  and  sold;  costs  of  doing  business  through  existing  market  channels; 
methods  of  inspection  in  vogue. 

Results:  Together  with  other  investigational  work,  studies  are  under  way 
covering  market  preferences  and  the  consuming  capacity  of  different  markets. 
Study  has  been  made  of  the  prevailing  methods  of  marketing  northwestern 
boxed  apples  and  the  marketing  methods  employed  in  the  most  important 
regions  producing  peanuts,  beans,  and  potatoes.  Through  the  cooperation 
of  some  1,200  storage  warehouses  monthly  reports  have  been  issued,  in  co- 
operation with  the  project  "Transportation  and  storage,"  regarding  the 
cold-storage  holdings  of  44  classes  of  perishable  foodstuffs,  IncludiiiK  barreled 
and  boxed  apples,  creamery  and  packing-house  butter,  cheese.  lard,  case 
and  canned  eggs,  25  kinds  of  frozen  fish,  five  classes  of  poultry,  and  six  classy 
of  meat.  There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  these  reports  and  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  service  to  include  additional  commodities.  The  United  States 
Food  Administration  has  found  them  of  value  in  their  efforts  to  prevent 
hoarding. 


20,700 


30,000 


17,880 


25,000 


28,000 


27,520 


12,000 


10,560 
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SUMMABT   AND  PRINCIPAL   ACTIVITIES   OF  BUREAU   Or   MARKKTS COBtlnUed. 


Appropriations  and  activities. 


1.  MASKxnNG  AND  DI8TBIBUTIN0  FABM  PB0DUCT8— Continued. 

(«)  TrantportatUm  and  storage 

O'bject:  To  investigate  the  service  famished  by  oontnum  ciUTiers  of  every 
kind  in  the-  trmsportation  of  fann  products,  particularly  perishables;  to 
ascertain  the  need  for  more  and  better  service  in  particular  sections  and  in 
connection  with  particular  commodities  and  to  coopMate  wiXb.  shippers  in 
securing  and  with  carriers  in  inaugurating  such  service:  to  inform  carriers 
as  to  the  greater  needs  of  the  shippers  in  transportation  service  and  to  bring 
shippers  to  a  better  onderstanmng  of  their  rights,  duties,  and  joint  respon- 
sibilities with  the  carriers  in  the  safe  transportation  of  their  produ(*t8  to  the 
consumer:  to  study  the  costs  of  construction,  operation,  commercial  prac- 
tices, and  legal  restrictions  governing  common  and  cold-storage  warehouses 
and  the  relation  of  these  to  storage  charges;  to  determine  accurately  the 
amount,  kind,  and  location  of  all  available  public  storage  space  in  the  Imited 
States  for  foodstufEs  (except  grain)  and  the  rates  charged  for  its  use:  to  ascer- 
tain and  publish  at  stated  intervals  the  quantity  of  foodstuffs  held  in  public? 
storage  and  the  quantity  held  in  private  storage  for  sale,  the  points  at  which 
these  foodstuffs  are  so  held,  the  relation  of  these  points  to  producing  sections, 
the  length  of  time  they  are  held,  and  the  effect  upon  prices  of  holding  them. 

Results:  Through  the  activities  of  this  project,  which  acts  as  a  traffic 
division  for  the  entire  bureau,  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  in  ccnnection 
with  the  various  market  now  services  the  cooi>eration  of  367  railroads,  6 
express  companies,  and  6  boat  lines,  which  report  to  the  bureau  r^ardmg 
shipments.  Studies  are  being  made  of  the  proper  methods  of  construction 
of  storage  houses,  practical  equipment,  ana  methods.  A  survey  has  been 
made  to  determine  the  amount  of  storage  sx)ace.  available  in  the  United 
States  and  other  related  matters.  This  project  cooperates  in  the  issuance  of 
cold-storage  reports  described  under  ''Market  surveys,  methods,  and  costs." 

(/)  Dhreet  marlceting  activities 

Object:  To  determine  the  feaslbUity,  both  from  a  physical  and  economic 
viewpoint,  of  marketing  farm  products  by  parcel  post  and  by  express  from 
producer  to  consumer  direct  and  to  ascertain  the  best  methods  to  be  used. 

Results:  Field  studies  have  been  made  in  the  vicinity  of  various  cities  to 
determine  the  possibilities  of  marketing  direct  from  producer  to  consumer 
and  to  ascertain  the  relative  success  of  efforts  that  have  oeen  made  to  x>opular- 
ize  direct  marketing,  either  by  parcel  post  or  express.  The  demand  for 
information  regarding  the  subject  of  direct  marketing  of  f^rm  produce  is 
answered  by  means  of  demontrations  and  ilustratod  lectures,  bulletins,  and 
correspondence.  This  project  cooperates  with  the  States  Relations  Eervice 
of  the  department  in  the  marketing  of  the  products  of  Southern  girls'  can- 
ning olubs. 


Allotment  (lump  fund). 


(g)  Market  business  i>raetice 5 

Object:  To  investigate  the  business  practices  of  cooperative  and  f&imers' 
marketing,  distributing,  purchasing,  and  rural  business  organizaticns  and 
other  marketing  agencies,  with  special  reference  to  their  accounting  systems 
and  methods  of  auditiiu;,  business  organization,  and  financing,  and  to  devise 
suitable  methods  of  business  practice  and  accounting  systems  for  these  organi- 
zations and  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  efficiency 

Results:  The  use  of  systems  and  methods  of  accounting  and  business  prac- 
tice devised  and  published  by  this  bureau  has  been  extended  among  grain 
elevators,  live  stock  shipping  associations,  fruit  and  produce  associations, 
and  cooperative  stores.  Nearly  1,000  grain  elevators  are  using  the  system 
devised  by  this  bureau.  This  is  f&si  becoming  the  standard  system  of 
accounting  for  cooperative  and  private  elevators.  Through  the  introduction 
of  this  system  it  nas  been  posisible  to  compile  figures  snowing  the  cost  of 
operation  in  about  176  elevators.  Following  the  formation  of  tlie  Fruit 
Growers'  Agency  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  a  representetive  of  this  project 
was  detailed  to  study  the  accoimting  problems  of  orgtmizatlons  in  that 
section,  and  a  uniform  accounting  system  has  been  devised  for  the  associa- 
tions in  that  region.  An  accounting  system  is  being  devised  for  commission 
houses.  An  accounting  system  has  been  devised  for  cotton  warehouses  and 
country  creameries. 

(h)  Foreign  marketin(i  investigations 

Object:  To  investigate  foreign  markets  for  Americem  faim  and  non- 
manufttctured  food  products,  from  the  handling  at  the  American  seaboard 
to  the  distribution  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  aisist  so  &r  as  possible  in  the 
development  of  the  export  trade  in  such  products:  to  investi^te  especially  the 
export  fiudlities  at  the  American  seaboard  and  beyond,  the  methods  and 
ooste  of  physically  handling  products  Intended  for  shipment  abroad,  trans- 
oceanic and  foreign  transportation,  the  methods  of  distribution  and  sale  in 
foreign  countries,  their  sources  of  supply,  the  consumptive  demand,  trade 
practices  and  preference,  and  the  vanous  competitive  £Eu;tors  encountered 
abroad  by  the  American  producers  and  shippers:  incidentally  to  investigate 
successful  foreign  systems,  cooperative  and  otherwise,  for  purchasing  &rm 
supplies  and  marketing  farm  products,  including  a  study  of  representative 
consumers'  organizations,  municipal  markets,  and  the  conditions  imder 
which  they  have  been  develbped;  and  to  investigate  the  importatio;i  by  the 
United  States  of  form  and  nonmanufEM^tured  food  products,  and  the  influence 
of  such  imports  on  the  domestic  markets. 


1918 


117,000 


1919 


S14,180 


12,800 


29,500 


13,000 


11,500 


28,780 


18,000 
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SuuMABY  AND  PRINCIPAL  ACTIVITIES  ov  BuRBAU  OF  Mar|CBts — Continued. 


Appropriations  and  activities. 


1.  Marketing  and  distioeitting  wa%u  PBonucTS'-Continued. 

Results:  The  work  on  tbit  profect  hav  been  largely  a  matter  ol  preparation. 
It  will  be  carried  on  in  close  oooneration  with  the  Consular  Servioe  and  tbe 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  DomMuc  Commeroe.  The  specialist  in  charge  of 
the  project  has  spent  several  months  in  Europe  studying  conditions  under 
which  the  investlgatioiis  must  be  oarried  on  and  interviewing  trade  organi- 
zations and  imp<utant  firms  encaged  in  handling  suoh  products  as  cottan, 
?'ain,  ftnlts,  etc.  Much  vakiabje  trade  information  was  secured  in  this  way. 
he  grain-standards  act  was  explained  to  dissatisfied  grain  importers  and 
these  firms  were  impressed  bythe  possibilities  of  the  act.  Some  grain-trade 
organizations  circularized  their  members  on  this  subject.  A  study  is  now 
being  made  of  the  fruit  markets  across  the  Pacific  with  a  view  to  aid  the 
American  fruit  industry  to  develop  new  export  outlets.  Plans  have  been 
made  to  deal  with  the  iM'obleins  of  the  reconstruction  period  which  must 
follow  the  war. 


(i)  MiKellaneous  problems  in  mar}ietin€  and  cooperation 

Object:  To  enable  the  Bureau  of  Markets  to  cooperate  e  ectively  with  those 
govermnental  agencies  already  conducting  investigations  in  the  marketing 
of  specific  products;  to  take  up  phe  study  ofnew  lines  of  investigation  relating 
to  tne  preparation,  handling,  preservation,  and  marketing  of  animal,  foo<^ 
and  miscellaneous  products  not  specifically  provided  for  under  other  projects 
and  to  the  organization  of  rural  commodities. 

Results:  The  wool-marketing  work  of  the  bureau  is  being  financed  partly 
from  the  funds  assigned  to  this  project  and  partly  from  those  allottea  to  in- 
vesti^tions  regardmg  marketing  of  live  stock,  meats,  and  ammal  by-prod- 
ucts. A  specialist  in  wool  marketing  has  been  appointed  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  issuance  of  quarterly  reports  showing  stocks  of  va- 
rious commercial  classes  and  grades  of  grease  and  scoured  wooL  tops,  and 
noils.  The  first  of  these  reports  showing  stocks  on  hand  June  30, 1917,  was 
released  Aug.  1  and  constitutes  the  most  complete  inventory  of  wool  supplies 
in  the  United  States  ever  c(»npiled. 

( j)  Cotton  handling  and  marketing 

Object:  To  investigate  the  commercial  processes  involved  in  the  handling, 
marketing,  and  utilization  of  cotton,  in  order  to  make  recommendations  as 
to  improvements  and  economies;  to  conduct  investigational  work  in  con- 
nection ^ith  the  organization  of  communities  of  cotton  growers  to  market 
their  product;  and  to  make  experiments  regarding  the  advantage  of  growing 
cotton  from  pure  seed  in  these  communities. 

Results:  Surveys  have  been  made  of  long-staple  and  Sea  Island  primary 
markets,  studies  nave  been  made  of  market  conditions  in  various  States,  and 
assistance  In  the  preparation'&nd  marketing  of  cOttob  by  classification  before 
sale  was  rendered  to  farmers  at  various  points  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
value  and  practicability  of  knowing  the  grade  nnd  staple  of  cotton  and  the 
value  of  selling  in  even  running  lots  of  grade  and  staple.  An  investigation  is 
under  way  to  determine  whether  cotton  can  be  accurately  classed  by  the  use 
of  gin  samples.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  the  cotton  crop, 
effwts  are  being  made  to  have  all  glnners  adopt  uniform  dimensions  in  baling 
cotton.  Investigations  have  been  conducted  to  determine  tbe  effect  of  com- 
pression on  cotton  fiber.  Spinning  tests  have  showTi  that  cotton  bales  may 
Se  compressed  to  a  density  of  35  pounds  per  cubic  foot  without  injury  to  the 
fiber. 


(fc)  Cotton  learehousing  investigations 

Object:  To  accumulate  and  disseminate  useful  information  relating  to  the 
warehousing  of  cotton,  Insurarffce  rates  while  in  storage,  and  benefits,  includ- 
ing better  arrangements  for  financing,  to  be  derived  from  conser\"ing  cotton 
in  storage  houses,  the  construction  of  different  types  of  warehouses,  and  the 
relation  of  present  methods  and  practices  of  compressing  cotton  to  ware- 
housing. 

Results:  In  cooperation  with  the  project  "Cotton  handling  and  market- 
ing" exhausting  tests  have  been  made  to  determine  the  practicability  of 
grading  cotton  oy  gin  samples  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  tearing  or 
cnttine  the  covering  of  bales  and  to  eliminate  much  waste  due  to  excessive 
sampling .  The  data  obtained  from  these  tests  show  that  there  was  practically 
no  difference  in  grade  between  samples  taken  at  the  gin  and  those  cut  or  torn 
from  the  bales  at  the  time  cotton  was  sold.  Investigations  were  made  to  de- 
termine the  value  accruing  to  warehouse  receipts  on  account  of  the  addition 
of  a  statement  showing  the  grade  of  the  cotton  stored  thereunder,  and  the  re- 
sults of  these  investigations  show  that  this  information  on  the  receipt  is  es- 
pecially valuable  where  the  receipts  are  offered  as  collateral .  Tabulations  have 
been  made  showing  the  location  and  capacity  of  the  cotton  warehouses  in  the 
United  States,  together  with  other  details  regarding  the  same  subject.  The 
information  obtamed  in  the  course  of  these  investigations  will  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the  United  States  warehouse  act. 


Allotment  (lump  fund). 


$14,800 


1919 


20,500 


$13,600 


19,500 


9,0-10 


7,840 
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SuMMAaT  AND  PsiNCiPAL  AcTiviTiss  ov  BuEBAU  OF  Markktb — Continued. 


1.  Maskstino  and  distributing  fabm  PRODUCTS—Oontiniied. 

(2)  MarteHng  cotton  »eed  and  its  products 

Object:  To  Investigate  present  methods  of  handling,  marketing,  and  utilis- 
ing cotton  seed  and  its  erode  products,  with  a  view  to  suggest  means  whereby 
improvements  may  be  made  and  economies  effected,  and  to  make  studies  re* 
garding  future  traaing,  the  establishment  of  standard  grades,  and  the  stand- 
ardisation of  conditions  under  which  cotton  seed  and  its  products  are  hancUed 
and  stored. 

Results:  Practically  every  cotton-seed  section  in  the  South  has  been  viaked 
and  interviews  have  been  had  with  many  oil-mill  men,  chemists,  brdcM^, 
ginners,  and  ftomers,  practically  all  of  whom  agree  that  many  uneccnomic 
practices  exist  in  connection  with  marketing  cotton  seed  Mid  that  practical 
commercial  standards  should  be  determined  and  estabUshiMl.  Study  is 
now  being  made  of  many  i^mses  of  the  industry,  such  as  tne  railroad  move- 
ments oi  seed,  percentaees  of  foreim  matter,  oil,  meal,  hnlls,  and  linters 
contained  in  commercial  lots  of  seed  nom  various  sections,  the  percentages  of 
seed  purchased  directly  from  farmers,  etc.  A  cotton  linter  survey  has  been 
made  and  many  samples  from  diflerent  parts  of  the  belt  have  been  obtained 
in  order  to  determine  the  practicability  of  establishtng  practical  standards 
linters. 

(m)  Marketing  live  stock,  meats,  and  animal  by-products 

Object:  To  conduct  a  thorough  study  of  existing  markets  and  methods  of 
marketing  live  stock  throu^  the  large  central  and  small  local  markets, 
including  transportation,  yardage,  sale,  delivery  of  live  stock,  and  the  s^u^- 
ter,  packing,  and  wholesale  and  retail  distribution  of  meat  products  and 
by-products  derived  therefrom;  classification  and  grading  of  live  stock  and 
meats;  and  other  allied  subjects:  with  a  view  of  improving  the  methods  and 
reducing  the  cost  of  marketing  live  stock,  meats,  and  animal  by-products. 

Results:  The  information  obtained  in  the  investigational  work  conducted 
by  this  project  has  been  of  fundamental  importance  in  connection  with  the 
market  report  service  on  live  stock  and  meats.  The  data  secured  in  the 
study  of  the  fa'^llities  and  organization  of  the  centralized  markets  and  the 
service  rendered  by  them  have  been  of  especial  value  in  this  conneotion. 
Monthly  reports  of  live-stock  receipts  and  shipments  are  being  received  from 
58  public  stockyards,  and  improved  methods  of  reporting  such  figures  have 
been  adopted  by  several  markets  at  the  suggestion  of  this  bureau.  Thirty- 
seven  stockyard  companies  are  furnishing  separate  reports  on  stocker  and 
feeder  shipments.  Study  has  been  made  regarding  the  cost  of  driving  and 
hauling  live  stock  to  shipping  points,  methods  and  costs  of  bedding  and 
loading  cars,  methods  and  costs  of  handling  and  feeding  at  market  points, 
and  loss,  damage,  and  shrinkage  in  transit.  Surveys  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  establishing  cooperative  meat-packing  plants, 
and  a  systematic  study  of  wholesale  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  estab- 
lishments in  the  North  Atlantic  States  and  the  great  meat-packing  centers 
of  the  Middle  West  has  been  made.  Many  local  marketing  problems  have 
been  investigated,  especially  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Virgima,  and  Colorado. 

(w)  Marketing  dairy  products 

Oblect:  To  conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the  marketing  of  dairy  products 
and  dairy  substitutes,  including  the  agreements  under  which  they  are  sold, 
the  methods  and  costs  of  preparing  dairy  products  for  market ,  market  grades 
and  classification  of  dairy  products,  market  quotations  and  quotation  sys- 
tems, market  requirements,  market  conditions,  marketing  methods,  market- 
ing facilities,  and  related  subjects,  in  order  to  suggest  measures  by  which 
market  conditions  and  marketing  methods  may  be  improved  and  the  cost 
of  marketing  dairy  products  reduced. 

Results:  The  information  obtained  in  the  investigational  work  conducted 
by  this  project  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  rendering  market  reports  on  dairy  products.  During  the  past  year  par- 
ticular attention  was  given  to  producers'  or  primary  marketing  problems. 
Preliminary  work  was  carried  on  with  over  300  creameries  looking  toward 
the  issuance  of  weekly  reports  of  the  production  of  butter  in  the  United 
States.  Cheese  marketing  has  been  investigated  in  the  important  distrib- 
uting markets  and  leading  producing  sections  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  A  general  survey  of  the  market-milk  business  of  40  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  New  England,  Eastern,  and  Middle-Western  States  was  made 
and  data  were  secured  from  over  75  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
regarding  methods  of  gathering  and  distributing  the  milk  supplies  of  these 
cities.  In  addition  to  the  investigat ions  described  above,  other  studies  were 
undertaken  on  related  matters. 


Allotment  (lump  fund). 


$♦,700 


27,500 


14,700 


:M,400 


17,700 


16,300 
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SuMMAAY  AND  PRINCIPAL  AcTiviTiBs  ov  BuRBAtj  or  MARKETS — Continued. 


Appropriations  and  activities. 


1.  Marketino  and  distributing  varm  products— Continued. 

(o)  Marketing  grain,  hay,  and  seed 

Object;  To  investigate  the  primary  and  teiminal  marketing  of  sain, 
seed,  and  hay.lndadlng  the  costs  of  marketing  and  the  comparison  oiserv- 
loss  rend«rea  by  independent  and  line  elevators  and  ooopdranve  pun^asing 
andselllng  associations:  future  transactions  and  exchange  practices,  scalping, 
prices,  market  quotations,  supply  and  demand,  export  trade,  and  related 
subjects,  in  order  to  suggest  possible  improvements  and  economies  in  mar- 
keting the  grain,  seed,  and  hay  crops. 

Results:  information  has  been  obtained  regarding  the  marketing  of  grain 
at  country  points  and  terminal  markets.  The  terminal-market  mvestiga- 
tions  have  included  studies  of  the  organization  of  boards  of  trade,  chambers 
of  commerce,  trade  rules,  terminal  charges,  functions  and  services  rendered 
by  brokers,  track  buvers,  warehousemeh,  and  others  engaged  in  the  handling 
of  grain.  As  a  result  of  this  and  other  work  conducted  oy  the  bureau,  in- 
spection and  grading  chaises  have  been  lowered  In  many  instances  and  made 
uniform  to  all  parties.  The  practice  of  assessing  brokerage  charges  at  fixed 
rates  per  bushel  has  been  changed  in  practically  all  the  matkets  to  a  percent- 
age basis,  and  the  result  has  been  highly  satisfactory  to  all  members  of  the 
trade.  Studies  have  been  made  of  the  conditions  and  practices  surrounding 
the  marketing  of  grain  and  hay  in  the  East  and  South,  particular  attention 
having  been  given  to  hay  marketing  activities. 

Standards  for  inspecting  and  grading  hay  at  all  points  have  been  studied 
and  compilation  has  been  made  of  the  rules  now  m  effect  for  use  irheaa.  the 
work  of  preparing  imiform  standards  for  hay  is  taken  up.  Investigations  of 
tiie  practices  followed  in  marketing  seed  throughout  the  largest  field  seed- 
producing  sections  in  the  United  States  have  been  undertaken.  Compari- 
sons of  prices  paid  to  producers  at  country  points  in  the  different  sections 
have  been  made  and  also  of  prices  received  by  country  shippers  from  seeds- 
men at  the  large  distributing  points.  The  seedsmen  of  the  country  have  been 
listed  and  information  has  been  secured  regarding  points  where  surplus  stocks 
are  available.  Information  has  been  obtained  relative  to  seed-stocks  move- 
ment and  prices  and  furnished  to  the  depc^ment's  seed  stocks  committee  for 
use  under  the  food-production  act. 


Preservation  offruUs  avid  vegetahUi  in  tranett  and  Horage i. 

Object:  This  work  is  conducted  to  determine  the  effect  on  the  keeping  qual- 
ities of  fruits  and  vegetables  of  commercial  methods  and  focilities  used  in 
harvesting  and  preparing  them  for  shipment,  and  the  amount  of  deterioration 
superinduced  by  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  stored  and  transported, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  improved  methods  of  and  fetcUlties  for  harvesting, 
precooling.  loading,  refrigeration  in  transit,  transporting,  and  storing  such 
commodities. 

Results:  Orange-handling  investigations  in  Callfomia  have  effected  sav- 
ings to  growers  and  the  lemon-handling  investigations  in  that  State,  which 
resulted  in  many  changes  in  the  methods  of  handling  lemons,  have  been  of 
great  assistance  in  eliminating  wastes  and  losses.  Investigations  of  the  han- 
dling and  storing  of  CaUfomia  grapes  resulted  in  the  development  of  the  drum 
sawdust  packtige  and  the  redwood  sawdust  method  of  packing.  Prior  to 
these  investigations  no  grapes  had  been  shipped  in  this  way. 

At  thcrprdsent  time  400  to  500  cars  are  sMmied  so  each  season.  This  method 
of  packing  made  possible  the  extenidon  of  the  marketing  season  for  many  vari- 
eties of  grapes  by  3  months  or  more.  Investigatians  in  handling  and  storing 
berries,  cantaloupes,  apples,iiiDeam>les.  lettuce,  and  other  commodities  have 
been  attended  with  good  results.  Refrigerator  cars  investigations  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  average  refrigerator-car  equipment  is  not  adequate  for  the 
safe  transportation  of  perishable  products.  Approximately  7,000  or  8,000 
oars  are  now  being  built  in  accordance  with  the  HBcommttidations  of  the  de- 
partment. One  company  alone  is  building  2,700  new  and  Improved  cars 
and  is  remodeling  its  old  equipment,  consisting  of  over  10,000  cars.  Investi- 
tions  relative  to  the  construction  and  management  of  common  storage  houses 
have  resulted  in  marked  improvement  of  such  houses  and  in  the  construction 
and  reconstruction  of  a  great  many  of  such  houses  in  accordance  with  depart- 
ment recommendations. 


Allotment  (lump  fund.) 


923,700 


i8,4(K) 


S23.70O 


25,780 


1  This  amount  is  being  supplemented  by  S20,320  from  the  subapprqpriation  for  pomological  investigations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
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SCMMABT   AND  PSINGIPAli   ACTIVXTIBS   OF   BUBBAU   OV   MABKBTS — Continoecl. 


1 


Appropriations  anid  activitiefi. 


fZ.  COIXBCmfO  AND  DI9nUBUTtN6  MARKET  INFORMATION  ON  FRtTITS  AND  TXOB- 


TABLES ;• 

Object:  To  collect  and  distribute  4)y  telegraph,  mail,  orr)therwise  timely 
information  on  the  $uppl3[;  commercial  movement,  dispositirn,  and  market 
prices  of  fruits  and  tegetaoles;  to  assist  shippers  in  securing  better  distribu- 
psn  of  perishable  products. 

Results:  Three  series  of  reports  are  issued  by  this  project,  i.  e.,  dailv  carlot 
shipments  and  jobbing  price  reports  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  weeny  sum- 
maries of  carlot  shipments,  and  weekly  market  reviews.  In  the  calendar 
▼ear  1916  nine  crops  were  reported  upon,  i.  e.,  strawberries,  tomatoes,  can- 
taloupes, peaches,  onicns,  watermelons,  grapes,  potatoes,  and  apples.  Per- 
manent branch  offices  were  maintained  in  Pnllaoelphia,  New  York,  Bcstcn, 
Buffalo,  Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  Kansas 
City,  and  St.  Louis.  Arrangements  were  made  to  secure  market  reports f rem 
the  trade  in  12  southern  markets  during  the  movement  of  crrps  frrm  the 
North  and  similar  reports  were  secured  in  eight  Northern  cities.  Market 
news  bulletins  were  distributed  in  40  different  prrduclng  secticns,  reaching 
over  52,000  individuals.  In  1917  reports  were  distributed  en  11  crops,  and 
Baltimore  was  opened  as  a  permanent  market  station.  One  of  the  most 
radical  improvements  made  in  this  service  was  the  installation  of  the  leased- 
wire  service  connecting  all  permanent  branch  cfflces  with  the  exception  of 
Denver.  This  leased  wire  nas  dene  much  to  expedite  the  service  and  has 
enabled  the  bureau  to  include  more  detailed  infomiation  in  its  reports.  From 
Hay  8  to  June  8, 1917,  a  saving  of  96,753.70  was  etfected  by  means  of  this  leased 
wire.  A  weekly  summary  of  carlot  ^Ipments  is  now  sent  to  about  1,100  per- 
sons. Station  agents  on  approximately  225,000  miles  of  railroad,  cut  of  a 
total  of  260,000  miles  in  the  United  States,  are  now  reporting  dally  by  mail 
the  shipments  of  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  from  their  stations.  It  is 
estimated  that  approximatelv  750,000  carloads  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
been  reported  to  tnis  bureau  from  July  1, 1916,  to  July  1, 1917,  and  that  these 
reports  represent  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total  movement  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  this  country.  Elgntv  ccmmcdities  are  included.  The  weekly 
market-review  service  was  begun  in  April,  1917.  Each  review  analyzes  the 
daily  telegraph!?  reports  of  the  week  snowing  the  trend  of  the  market  and 
the  changes  which  are  taking  place. 


Allotment  (lump  fund). 


9.  liABKXT  REPORTS  ON  LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS g 

Object:  To  gather,  compile,  and  publish,  at  such  freouent  intervals  as  will 
most  effectively  guide  producers,  consumers,  and  distributers  in  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  live  stock,  meats,  and  other  animal  products,  information  ccn- 
ceming  market  supplies,  prices,  and  distribution  of  such  products,  and  data 
on  related  subjects. 

Results:  Funds  thus  far  regularly  available  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
permit  the  extention  of  this  service  beyond  five  of  the  great  live-stock  markets 
and  four  of  the  principal  meat-distribution  centers.  The  facilities  already 
developed  for  handling  current  live-stock  and  meat  information  include  lease'd 
wire  circuits  and  market  stations  extendi]^  from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Portland, 
Oreg..  and  from  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  to  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  At  the  present  time, 
he  following  classes  of  information  are  being  collected  and  distributed:  Dally 
report  on  meat  trade  conditions  at  eastern  cities;  daily  report  on  wholesale 

1>noes  of  western  dressed  beef,  lamb,  and  mutton;  daily  report  on  live-stock 
oadings  in  the  United  States  west  of  the  AUeghenies;  a  weekly  summary  of 
meat-trade  conditions  at  eastern  cities;  a  monthly  report  of  stock  of  frozen 
and  cured  meats  in  storage;  a  monthly  report  of  receipts  at  stockyards  (in- 
cluding more  than  60  points);  and  a  monthly  report  of  shipments  of  stockers 
and  feeders  from  stockyards  (including  more  than  30  points). 

4.  Food-supply  investigations 

Object:  To  make  investigations  relating  to  the  production,  transporta- 
tion, storage,  preparation,  marketing,  manufacture,  and  distribution  of 
agricultural  food  products,  including  tlie  extent,  manner,  and  methods  of 
any  manipulation  of  the  markets,  or  control  of  the  visible  supply  of  such  food 
products,  or  any  of  them,  by  individuals,  groups,  associations,  combinations, 
or  corporations. 

Results:  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  cooperating  in  the  conduct  of 
these  investigations.  (Compilation  is  being  made  of  all  available  records  in 
the  department  and  State  experiment  stations  concerning  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  li\  e  stock  and  meat  and  the  principal  food  grains.  Costs  of  handling 
grain  in  country  elevators  are  being  studied  in  the  Held.  Figures  to  be  ob- 
tained will  show  the  percentage  of  cost  chargeable  to  various  items,  such  as 
labor,  fuel,  depreciation,  etc.,  and  the  profit  per  bushel  of  handling  grain. 
Figures  have  been  obtained  on  over  300  typicalcarlot  shipments  showing  the 
freight  Charges,  maii^n  of  profit,  and  various  handling  charges  from  the 
country  elevator  to  the  consumer.  Records  have  been  obtained  from  ship- 
pers of  live  stock  in  many  districts  which  show  the  expenses  of  marketing 
cattle  from  the  time  they  leave  the  farm  until  they  reach  the  packer.  Plans 
have  been  developed  for  a  detailed  study  of  retail  meat  marketing  and  of 
abbattoirs  and  cooperative  and  other  packing  plants 

3685^-18— M 6 


9184,740 


$S21.6«0 


66,803 


71,120 


50,000 


48,800 
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Appropriation!!  and  acllvltlM.  ' 


^MucirtoenibloU 


t«D«th  at  GDtton  staola : 


b  (K  GDtton  staija  la  in  Dra°r«s 
dlmteat.ntMtMs  OQd  Ir<n°  ^ 


(al  /iFm^ifRmand  (fciMmrfrafloTi,ofME^rmal7r*dffrdjt. „..^,..„,. .,., 

Ota]«'A:  To  make  fl«ld  and  laboratory  InTnsdfstlons  and  damoastiatlona 
olstanbrda  for  tho  6^^miat  (trfltles,  quillftos,  and  oondlttoils  of  cotton,  and 
tsini'M'Jntelhs  giimin;,  eiadln;,  baltnT.ilaillne.  marklne.  mmiYesslne, 
and  tare  ol  cotton.  ftV  actual  prenara'liQ  and  dlstrihuclon  ot  the  cotton 
■tandaida  eS^aMfShed  under  tbe  HfaTl^nrs  of  the  United  Statea  cotton- 
futimi  aot  Ii  oanind  on  onder  another  pr^j  'Ct.  > 

" — '^"  ' -—---' — ■-'--1(af' to  the  sstabHihment  of  standards  for 

i.  TJnrin?  1917  many  sam-ilei  mlleitei 
0  mill!  were  BTamined.    These  aamnles 

, _  rlew  to  develop  standards  that  will  he 

WnrmaiMUT*  and  (air  to  all  branohoo  ot  the  trade.  Tentative  standards  tor 
■aa  Island  cotton  have  been  nrertared.  Owlne  to  the  advent  of  the  ball 
mevll  fnta  Uie  sea  island  dMrlct  and  the  eTiwrlmentai  Introduction  ot  new 
variatlej,  it  will  be  neTejsary  to  make  f-irther  Investigations  and  await  more 
Dannal  caadlUms  before  attemntln^  the  o'GcIal  nromuleation  of  standards 
anpllntkble  to  this  oron.  InvBitlRatlons  and  demon'ftratlons  of  the  tPntntlve 
standards  or  Arirani-erown  Egyntfan  cottoi  esitabllshed  by  the  department 

stationed  In  the  Scithweit  who  vrilt  study  the  op^llcabll[ty  ot  the  standards 
to  the  ciop.  The  Increailn;:  acreages  nlanlel  to  cotton  in  AFliona  eii'h 
SBisDn  ani  the  Urge  demand  for  this  cjttoa  from  the  automobile  lire  Indus- 
try add  to  the  lmportam«  of  this  work. 

(6)  Co-tmUim 

Object:  Toas^ertain  the  waste,  tensiles 
of  the  dl  lerent  i.-alas,  elsswa,  and  va-ietle 
their  comoiercial  and  spinning  value  and  t 


'«, 


length,  and bleailiin);  Dualities 
ot  cotton  In  order  to  determine 
demonstrate  the  results  ol  anch 


jlts:  Spinninn  tes-^s  are  now  being  eondiictod  based  upon  the  tentative 

inlarda  for  Aritona-Egvntlan  cotton  for  delerminlhg  the  &nltabillty  of 
tnls  oott™  for  use  In  manafaeturln;  al'nlane  labrips.  Ow  ing  to  the  aoarrlty 
of  linen  a  conallerabJe  quantity  of  sea  Islaid  cotton  is  now  being  used  for 
thisnurpoie.  It  may  he  neinssary  to  use  cotton  altogether  In  nlace  of  linen 
lor  aircraft  piirooses.  Snlnnlng  tests  hare  been  comnletcd  at  (nmmerclnl 
ho:ises  In  Fall  Rlrer,  at  tb(  New  Redfard  Teitlle  School,  and  at  the  North 
Carolina  State  roUeee  of  Ajtrlculture  and  EnTl^eorlng,  These  t«sts  ne'e 
male  on  cotton  ol  the  1914  cro:>  covering  the  range  of  grades  of  the  otnclal 
cotton  standards.  The  tssts  showed  the  wasM  Content  of  the  highest  erade 
mildltng  fair  to  be  6.3-1  per  cent,  while  the  loi'est  giade  good  ordl-iary  Is 
14.41  per  cent.  Other  results  of  considerable  interest  and  importance  to 
tht  trade  were  dtreloped  In  these  tests  and  have  been  submitted  for  publi- 
cation. Spinnhig  tests  were  completed  at  the  New  Bedford  Tenlle  Bchool 
on  the  tentative  standards  prepared  l>y  the  department  for  this  felnd  of 
cotton.  The  results  wilt  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  ot  the  official 
promulgation  of  these  standards  after  they  have  been  tried  out  anathei 
seasan  in  slashing  thecroo.   "Triumnh,""LoieStai,"''Aca!a,""° — -*—  " 

"Trieo,"  and  ■'Half-and-Hall"  varieties  t"      ' '  - 

tions  made  of  tl.e  superiority  of  the  other 

and-Half."    The  latter  coitin  l9  a  prolific  variety  proluclng  an  eitremely 


IS  have  been  tested  and  dttenr 


which  tl 


I  departmf 


■JLBBlOVLTgm  APFBOFBIAXION  BILL. 
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AppropriallonB  and  actiritied. 


(P)RiiTt&svciatttndeducalitnutlaetiiMia. 

Obtect:  ToaldiiitbetnipiiDveniEntoIsod^iuidMliicB 
rural  oji^inuiiWw  by  (beMeumolHtftn  MM  diffianlmtli 
tion  groinng  out  ol  a  Mndr  at  tyidiBl  """""HI"  wit 

mdanuidBdiustiondiv^  "• '•-"•-' iXL-i 

and  tbe  paaslbUltiM  for : 
tisUe  methods  -*  -—™ 

end  children  tt 


fa.,  wea  mi 


nity  lurvey  at  CbrlstUnsboTg,  Va.,  uid  tbe  a 


irine  leniilng 


eonnliy.  A  tireliinli4iitr  study  has  beeri  made  ol  tbe  eixiumicTiJue  olwo- 
msD'a  n^l  organUBtims  tn  direct  niarteUng.  A  tist  ol  Stale  and  county 
loirs  and  a  parual  list  ol  community  biis  has  been  made,  and  etipies  of  Stale 
laws  relaUng  ti  hirs  have  been  ojUectcd.  A  study  b»  been  made  ol  the 
purposes,  cjsts,  W"'"l'<"g  uid  maintenance,  management,  and  activities  ol 
n  rural  ^ofintfimlly  center  buildlnvH.  Suggestive  prcgianu  t^r  the  meeting 
o(  oomnnuit^^rgsniiatl.ns  have  been  prepared  and  furnished  to  ossoda- 


,     o(  oammunlty.  organitatl,  _ 
flans  In  a  ttomtlei  ol  States. 

S.  Sti 


Object:  To  enabli  the  1  epertinent  ol  Aciiculture  to  owperatc  effectively 
with  the  soveml  State;  In  tlie  employment  ol  agenls  to  study  methods  ol 
markotlof  and  dlatrlbothtg  lann  proilucls;  to  enijourage,  cuMe,  and  assiat 
la  ODordkntlng  marliBtlne  activities  tmdertakt^  bv  the  ^'n^lOllS  StstcE;  end 
to  caity  to  the  people  ol  mo  States  selected  loi  coopeiBtion  under  this  project, 

K-  j_-_.^  j: _«.__i_  tjie  results  ol  the  hiTealtaBtlons  ol  the  <Lepar1- 

d  distrltailluB  ' ^^— ■' 


HMultt:  A 


u  the  near  luture  will  lie  located  la  the 


,    Tcrion 


',    Coan 


GeiE^la,  lows^  Indlaui,  Renturliy,  CoiiiBlsue,  Hessachusetls,  Mlohigen, 
Ulnnesola,  U^ssippL  Montt-na,  Nebraska,  Nea  Mexico,  North  CaroliiiB, 

North  I'akola,  Ohio,  OttehomBjOrep"  "—"-'■ — "—  * "■ 

Utah,  Vermont.  Vireinla.  and  n'aahi 


a,  South  Cerolina,  Tennessee,  Tex 


(a)  ft-  . 
Objeci 


Allotment  (lump  fund). 


^ _.    ..    npj  iiaufiiing,  l 

.  .._. „., „ ^  ot  Eralu  as  contribute  information  fui 

ajid  necessary  for  eslablfahinfr,  fliing,  end  perfecting  standards  tor  com,  , 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  eniin.  sorghums,  Haxsiwl,  and  such  other  grains  I 
as  iho  usages  of  the  irstlo  may  warrant  and  justify:  tn  Investigate  the  milling 
and  the  manulacturhig  value  of  wheat  and  such  other  grains  as  are  used  in  i 
themunulacturoof  flour,  meal,  and  cereal  products:  In  InvesltR^te  smut  end  I 
Rmut  coDlrol  In  so  far  as  this  [actor  has  to  do  with  commercial  grading  of 
wheat;  and  other  matters. 

Results:  Federal  stnndarde  for  shelled  com,  based  largely  on  tl'epermisxivc 
itandarda  (hat  had  l*cn  promulgated  by  the  rcpartmont  ol  AHTicolture  1 

prior  to  theenactoient  o!  tho  CTHln-.itandardJ' --*  —  '--  ■"   —  

tablfshed  and  promuli^ted  underd---  -•"-- 


e  of  Sept.  1, 1010,  to  take  cUrct  I  ec.  1.  i 


»  •  I 
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SUMMABY    AND   PRINCIPAL   ACYIVITIBS    OV    BVRBAU   6v    MaBKBTA — <^OBtinU€d.' 


Appropriations  and  activicleii. 


9. 


ORAIN  STANDARDIZATION^ContiUUdd. 

followlag.  The  standards  for  wheat  were  promul^rated  on  Mar.  31,  1917»  tQ 
take  effect  July  1, 1917,  for  the  winter  wheats,  and  on  Aug.  1,  foUowinsr,  for  the 
spring;  wheats.  The  large  amount  of  data  collected  relative  to  all  phases  df 
oats  standards  has  been  compiled,  tabulated,  and  put  into  shape  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  oats  standards.  Every  effort  will  be  made  t6  announce  the 
final  m'ades  in  time  to  have  them  efTective  by  July  1, 1918.  With  the  limited 
funds  aT^ilable  for  this  work,  investigations  to  secure  Information  for  the 
determination  ofstandard  grades  for  roush  and  milled  rice  have  been  carried 
on.  Data  have  been  collected  to  aid  in  the  formulation  of  standards  for 
barley,  grain  sorghums,  rye,  and  flaxseed.  Investieations  to  determine  the 
relation  between  the  varying  factors  of  gradQ  and  the  milling  yield  of  wheat 
and  bakin?  yield  of  flour  have  been  made  with  several  classes  of  American 
wheats.  Smutoontrol  investigations  were  made  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
durinc;  the  thrashing  season  of  1917  with  machines  especially  equipped  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  department  by  the  companies  or  owners  with  smut- 
collecting  fans.  Regardless  of  the  unfavorable  weather  conditions  and  ex- 
tremely short  thrashing  season  the  results  were  quite  satisfactory. 


(b)  Grain  handling  and  ttamportaiion  invesHgations. 


10. 


Object:  To  investi^te  general  and  specilc  conunercial  problems  connected 
with  the  hailUnc;,  transportation,  and  storage  of  grain,  including  methods 
employed  on  the  farm,  at  the  ODuntry  elevator,  and  at  distributing  and  con- 
sumin.*;  centers;  the  e^ect  of  shrinVa^,  drying,  bleaching,  mixing,  docVage, 
cleaning,  and  haniling  on  commercial  value  and  m<iri>'et  practice:  the  rela- 
tion of  tran<nort%tion  facilities  to  economic  and  e.licient  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution of  grain,  and  other  relate  1  matters. 

Results:  A  survey  of  the  grain-storage  capacity  of  the  United  States  has 
been  made,  which  shows  an  approximate  total  for  all  plants  of  1,088,426,000 
bushels.  A  sutvey  h^is  also  been  made  of  the  diily  flour-millinR  capacity  of 
the  country,  which  shows  a  diily  production  of  1,054,548  bwrels.  This  in- 
formation is  available  in  detail,  and  is  now  being  chilled  far  by  other  govern- 
mental depktments,  including  the  Fool  Administration  and  the  War  De^ 
E^rtment.  Preliminary  investigations  have  shown  that  the  e^tra  cost  of 
andling  grain  in  sacks  is  approximately  3  to  4J^  cents  per  bushel. 

ENPORCEaiENT  OF  THE  STANDARD-BASKET  ACT 

Oblect:  The  object  of  this  le:jislation,  as  stated  in  the  aot  itself,  is  "to  A^ 
Stan  lards  for  Climax  ba'j^ets  far  grapes  and  other  fruits  and  vcTetables  and 
to  fix  standards  f  Dr  baiVets  and  other  cratainers  f  jr  small  fruits,  berries,  and 
ve-^etables  and  for  other  purposes. '' 

Results:  The  act  has  just  gone' into  effect.  > 


II.  Administration  expenses! 


12.  Enforcement  of  the  United  States  cotton-futures  act 

:  :  :  Object:  To  h^r  and  determine  disputes  as  to  the  graie,  quality,  or  lenTth 
of  sta'Jle  of  cotton  tender,ed  in  settlement  of  future  contracts  made  in  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  section  5  of  the  oattov  futures  a^t:  to  inve^i'Tite 
future  markets  for  cotton  to  ascertain  ho  ,v  ascurately  their  future  quotations 
re3ect  spot  values;  to  invest!  Tate  spot  marVetsto  determine  their  ntness  for 
de>i^ation  as  bona  fide  spot  niarVets:  to  secure  daily,  reliable  quotations  for 
cotton  from  each  of  the  designated  spot  marl-ets:  to preT>are  and  di^'tribute 
practical  forms  of  the  oflScial  cotton  standards  of  the  iTnited  States  for  ejrade 
of  white  cotton  and  for  colored  cotton,  and  to  inspect  these  forms,  condemn 
them  when  necessary,  and  renlaoe  them  upon  requost. 

Results:  There  was  a  dscrease  of  over  50  per  cent  in  the  number  of  disputes 
heard  in  1917  as  compared  with  the  number  J^eard  during  1916,  and  a  much 
lar^r  decrease  in  the  number  of  balesii\volved  in  the  ^siiutes.  The  reason 
for  this  probably  is  that  the  trade  has  become  familiar  with  the  Government 
standards  and  with  the  qualities  of  cotton  that  is  deliverable  on  future  con- 

-  tracts  and  is  conformin<r  to  the  requirements  of  the  cotto  vfiitures  act  in  that 
respect.  It  is  unli'-ely  that  cotton  undeli veraMe  unier  the  law  is,  in  many 
instances,  actually  teniered  for  delivery  on  contract.  Purine  the  month 
of  October  one  firm  tooV  u^  in  New  Orleans  49,510  bales  of  cotton  on  ex- 
change contract.  Onlv  8  of  the  158  disputes  received  during  the  year  in- 
cluded all  the  bales  of  the  delivered  contract.  Xo  disputes  were  received 
from  New  Orleans.  The  total  sum  collected  as  coasts  for  the  determin«ition 
of  the  disputes  heird  during  the  fiscal  year  1917  was  $1,664.35.  All  of  this 
fund  was  covered  into  the  Tre3«ury  of  the  United  States  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Effesti  ve  Sept.  1. 1916,  the  future  exchanges  at  New  YorV  and  New  Orleans 
made  revisions  in  their  rules  which  were  necessary  in  order  to  brine  them 
into  conformity  with  the  reenicted  cotton-futures  law.  All  sales  of  spot 
cotton  made  in  New  Orleans  h^ve  been  ejcamined  bv  a  representative  of 
the  bureau,  who  has  kept  it  advised  of  general  conditions  reTtardin?  cotton 
mar'^etinor  in  that  city .  The  parity  bet  ween  spots  and  futures  has  been  well 
maint^ned  throuThout  the  year.  It  is  believed  that  had  not  unusual  and 
abnormal  conditions  exi.sted,  especially  with  reference  to  the  export  situation, 


Allotment  (liimt>  fund). 


4,000 


20,105 
98,600 


6,000 


23)580 
88,580 
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Appropriatloni  and  activities. 


13.  Bmfobcbmcnt  of  the  Unttbd  States  cotton-futubes  act— Contd. 
the  future  and  spot  markets  would  have  righted  themselves  much  more 
quioVIy  than  they  did.  Because  of  these  unusual  conditions,  quotations 
for  middling  cotton  at  times  have  been  quite  at  variance  in  many  of  the 
marlrets,  but  when  all  things  are  considered  a  uniformity  and  proper  parity 
has  been  remarkably  well  maintained. 

Standards  for  grade  of  white  cotton  were  established  and  promqlgated  on 
Dee.  15, 1014;  and  standards  for  colored  cotton  were  established  on  Jan.  28, 
1916.  To  date  there  have  been  sold  in  the  United  States  8£3  full  and  135  frac- 
tional sets  of  the  white  standards  and  C3  full  and  25  fractional  sets  of  the  col- 
ored  standards.  Thirty-two  sets  of  white  and  colored  standards  have  been 
sent  to  foreign  countries. 

13.  Enfobcement  of  the  United  States  gbain-standabds  act 


Object:  To  determine  the  competence  of  persons  appl3ring  for  license  under 
the  United  States  grain-standaras  act  and  toissue  to  qmuified  persons  licenses 
for  inspecting  and  grading  grain  and  certificating  the  grade  therecf ,  and  to 
susi)end  or  revoke  licenses  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act;  to 
hear  and  determine  appeals  and  disputes  which  may  be  referred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  under  the  grain-standards  act  and  to  prepare  the  findings 
in  each  case;  to  supervise  the  Inspection  of  grain  in  order  to  secure  accuraro 
application  of  the  official  grain  standards  of  the  United  States;  and  to  pre- 
pare and  enforce  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  the  inspection  of  the  grain 
coming  under  the  provision  of  the  act. 

Results:  The  official  grain  standards  for  shelled  corn  were  promulgated 
and  made  elective  Dec.  1, 1016.  Rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  the  grain-standards  act  were  Issued  Nov.  6,  1016.  The 
official  grain  standards  of  the  United  States  for  wheat  were  Issued  on  Mar. 
31, 1017,  and  standards  for  winter  wheat  became  effective  July  1, 1017,  and 
for  spring  wheat  on  Aug.  1, 1917.  The  United  States  has  been  divldea  into 
35  supervision  dlstrlctsandneadquartershave  been  established  in  each  district. 
Grain  sux>ervlsors  and  samplers  are  located  at  the  headquarters  for  20  dis- 
tricts, and  represent  the  department  in  the  supervision  of  the  Inspection  of 
fraln  for  which  standards  nave  been  established.  From  Dec.  1,  1016,  to 
Tov.  15, 1017,  a  total  of  574  appeals  and  four  disputes  were  filed  with  the  de- 
partment relative  to  inspections  made  by  licensed  Inspectors  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  Two  nundred  atad  eignty-one  appeals  were  not  sustained. 
The  charges  in  the  cases  of  sustained  appeals  have  been  refunded  to  the  ap- 
pellants, and  S879.38  assessed  in  appeals  not  sustained  have  been  covered 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.  Up  to  Nov.  20, 1017, 310  licenses 
were  issued  to  inspect  wheat,  and  342  licenses  to  inspect  shelled  com.  Three 
hundred  and  eight  Inspectors  hold  licenses  to  inspect  both  wheat  and  com, 
one  to  inspect  wheat  only,  and  34  to  inspect  com  only.  Licenses  have  been 
refused  to  43  persons,  who  have  been  found  lacking  in  qualifications.  One 
hundred  and  one  complaints  {gainst  the  work  of  licensed  Inspectors  have 
been  Investigated  by  the  department.  Charges  have  been  preferred  against 
two  licensed  inspectors  for  improperly  or  knowingly  or  carelessly  misgradlng 
grain.  From  Dec.  1, 1016,  to  June  30, 1017,  237,505  cars  of  shelled  com  were 
Inspected  and  graded  by  licensed  inspectors. 

14.  Administration  United  States  warehouse  act 

Object:  To  inspect  and  classify  warehouses  applying  for  licenses  under  the 
United  States  warehouse  act;  to  license  warehouses  found  to  be  suitable  for 
the  proper  storage  of  cotton,  grains,  flaxseed,  wool,  and  tobacco;  to  license 
persons  to  act  as  warehousemen  or  to  accept  custody  of  the  products  men- 
tioned. To  prescribe  the  duties  of  warehousemen  licensed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  condition  of  the  bond  required  and  to  make  mles  ana 
regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act:  also  to  establish  and 
promuleste  standards  for  the  products  defined  in  the  act. 

Results:  Work  under  this  act  has  necessarily  been  delayed  because  of  the 
great  amount  of  legal  work  demanded  of  the  solicitor's  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  connection  vrith  the  many  laws  intmsted  to  the  de- 
partment for  administration.  A  good  deal  of  preliminary  work,  however, 
has  been  done,  which  has  consisted  of  an  investigation  of  storage  conditions, 
the  establishment  of  lists  of  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  various  products, 
and  other  matters.  Lists  of  tobacco  and  wool  warehouses  have  been  devel- 
oped, and  kept  up  to  date.  By  means  of  a  detailed  inquiry  sent  to  tbeso 
warenousos  much  in  formation  has  boon  obtained  relative  tostorage  capacities » 
charges  for  storage,  insurance  rates,  and  related  matter.  Similar  data  were 
obtained  previously  regarding  cotton  warehouses.  Hearings  have  been 
held  with  warehousemen,  insurance  men,  representatives  of  the  bonding 
companies,  and  others  interested  regarding  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
administration  of  the  act. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  cotton  warehouses  under  the  United  States 
warehouse  act ,  including  the  necessary  forms,  have  been  practically  com- 

Kletod,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  possible  to  consider  applications  for 
censes  from  cotton  warehousemen,  classifiers,  and  \ielgher8  in  the  near 
future. 
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States  Relations  Service. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  States  Relations  Service,  page  153, 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  A.  C.  TEITE,  DIBECTOE  OF  THE  STATES 
BELATIONS  SEBVICE,  UiriTED  STATES  DEPAETMEHT  OF 
AGBICITLTUBE. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  True,  you  have  a  number  of  transfers  from 
the  lump  fund  to  your  statutory  roll. 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  each  case  that  is  at  the  same  salary  and  the 
lump  fund  has  been  reduced  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  item  6  you  have  a  request  for  two  new  places 
at  class  3  in  lieu  of  four  clerks  at  S840  each,  which  makes  a  net 
decrease  in  the  appropriation  of  $160.  I  assume  that  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  you  can  not  get  $840  clerks  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  not  available  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  the  only  new  places  you  ask  for,  Doctor? 

Dr.  True.  Under  item  13,  a  substitution  of  one  ^' clerk"  instead  of 
a  **l.brary  cataloguer"  at  the  same  salary. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  a  change  of  title  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  that  in  order  to  have  a  little  more  elas- 
ticity in  the  use  of  this  place,  I  imagine  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Doctor,  take  up  your  general  expense 
items;  item  26,  to  carry  mto  eflPect  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March 
7,  1887.     That  is  the  Hatch  Act? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  change  in  that,  of  course  ? 

Dr.  True.  No  change.    The  next  item  is  tne  Adams  Act. 

The  Chairman.  Tne  next  item  is  the  Adams  Act.  That  is  a  per- 
manent appropriation  in  a  way.    The  next  item  is  No.  28. 

Dr.  True.  There  is  no  change  in  the  amount.  We  have  added  the 
words  ^*and  the  Virgin  Islands^f  the  United  States,''  because  we  are 
asking  for  an  appropriation  for  a  station  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
a  small  portion  of  tnis  fund  would  go  to  the  general  administrative 
expenses  in  Washington  if  a  s.tation  were  established  in  the  Virgin 
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Islands.    There  is  no  change  in  the  amount  asked  for  under  thi» 
item. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Where  are  the  Virgin  Islands  ? 

Dr.  True.  Those  are  the  islands  formerly  known  as  the  Danish  West 
Indies,  which  the  United  States  has  recently  purchased. 

The  Chairman,  That,  of  course,  would  just  be  necessary  additions 
of  language  in  the  general  administrative  item  if  we  allowed  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Virgin  Island  which  you  propose  later  on  in  item 
32? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Item  29,  for  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration 
work  outside  of  the  cotton  belt,  including  the  employment  of  labor 
in  the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere,  supplies,  and  all  other  nec- 
essary expense. 

Dr.  True.  There  is  an  apparent  decrease  in  the  item  owing  to 
the  transfers  to  the  statutory  roll.  Actually  the  amount  available 
for  that  work  will  be  the  same  if  this  appropriation  is  made. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  you  might  outline  briefly  what  progress 
you  are  making  in  this  demonstration  work  outside  of  the  cotton 
belt.    I  think  tne  committee  would  be  interested  in  a  brief  statement. 

Dr.  True.  The  work  which  we  have  done  under  this  item  is  a  part 
of  the  general  system  of  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work 
which  is  carried  on  under  the  extension  act  of  May  8,  1914.  That 
consists  of  the  work  of  the  county  agricultural  agents,  the  county 
home  demonstration  women,  and  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  to- 
gether with  work  done  by  extension  speciaUsts  who  are  sent  out 
from  the  State  agricultural  colleges  to  assist  the  county  extension 
agents.  That  work  has  been  speeded  up  under  war  conditions 
and  has  been  greatly  augmented  by  additional  emergency  funda 

f provided  under  the  food-production  act.  A  systematic  campaign 
or  increased  food  production  and  for  food  conservation  has  been 
carried  on  for  the  past  year,  with  very  gratifying  results.  Ihe 
Southern  States  never  before  produced  so  large  an  amount  of  their 
own  food  supplies,  and  a  great  deal  of  that  material  has  been  con- 
served by  canning,  drying,  and  other  processes,  so  that  the  people 
of  the  South  have  produced  and  have  for  their  use  this  winter  a  much 
larger  amount  of  their  own  products  than  ever  before. 

1  he  Chairman.  Have  you  had  the  same  gratifying  results  outside 
of  the  cotton  belt?  This  appropriation  here  deals  with  territory 
outside  of  the  cotton  belt  ? 

Dr.  True.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  thinking  of  the  Southern 
States,  which  are  covered  by  the  next  item.  This  particular  item 
relates  to  the  work  in  the  33  Northern  and  Western  States,  but  there 
the  same  kind  of  work  is  carried  on  and  it  has  increased  in  amount 
and  has  had  special  reference  to  the  war  needs.  We  may  say,  there- 
fore, that  throughout  the  country,  as  a  result  of  the  work  under  this 
item  and  the  following  one,  there  has  been  a  large  increase  of  pro- 
duction, generally  speaking,  and  a  very  large  increase  in  the  conser* 
vation  of  food. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  print,  in 
connection  with  your  remarks^  a  statement  showing  the  number  of 
men  employed  a  year  ago,  for  instance,  under  this  item,  and  tho 
number  of  men  and  women  that  have  been  employed  during  the 
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current  year  under  the  emergency  appropriation  and  under  thia 
appropriation  also  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  have  that  inserted  in  the  summary  at 
the  end  of  the  hearings  on  the  States  Relations  Service. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  will  be  very  well  to  have  that  in  the 
record.  Gentlemen,  this  work  is  familiar  to  the  committee  and 
unless  the  committee  desires  to  ask  any  questions,  we  will  pass  on. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  ask  one. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  give  the  increase  in  the  number  of  county 
agents  this  fiscal  year  over  last  year  ? 

Dr.  True.  In  a  general  way  I  can  give  that.  The  number  of 
people  engaged  in  the  county-agent  work  in  the  country  on  the 
1st  of  July  was  about  1,300,  and  since  that  time  we  have  added 
about  1,000  workers,  so  that  we  have  now  about  2,300  people  en- 
gaged in  county-agent  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  any  counties  that  have  more  than  one 
county  agent  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir;  a  certain  number. 

Mr.  Anderson.  About  how  many  ? 

Dr.  True.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  the  exact  figures.  Off- 
hand I  should  say  perhaps  200. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  general,  where  there  is  more  than  one  agent 
in  a  county,  are  they  following  the  same  line  of  work  or  is  one  or 
the  other  of  them  specializing  on  any  particular  work  ? 

Dr.  True.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  specialist,  but  as  a  general 
rule  the  assistant  county  agent  is  helping  the  county  agent  in  the 
re^lar  work  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  there  is  more  than  one  county  agent, 
is  that  a  result  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  or  is  it  the  result 
of  a  policy  of  the  department  or  the  view  of  the  department  that 
more  men  are  required  ? 

Dr.  True.  I  should  say,  in  general,  that  it  grows  out  of  the  interest 
in  the  work  in  the  county  which  has  brought  upon  the  regular 
county  agent  an  amount  of  work  which  was  realty  too  large  for 
one  man  to  carry. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  the  same  cooperation  and  division  of 
expenses  where  there  is  more  than  one  county  agent  as  there  is 
where  there  is  only  one  ? 

Dr.  True.  In  a  general  way,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Where  there  is  more  than  one  agent  in  the 
county,  the  Government  pays  the  entire  expense  of  the  second 
agent,  does  it  not? 

Dr.  True.  That  may  be  true. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Well,  is  it  true  or  not? 

Dr.  True.  I  think  it  is  often  true,  but  the  county  may  increase 
the  amount  it  pays  toward  the  general  enterprise  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Doctor,  I  do  not  think  it  is  true.  My  understand- 
ing about  it  is  that  where  there  are  two  agents  to  the  county  the 
county  has  gob  to  pay  half  and  the  Government  puts  up  half.  I 
know  it  is  that  way  in  several  counties  in  my  district. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  C.  B.  SMITH,  CHIEF  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
EXTENSION  WOBK  IN  THE  NOBTHERN  AND  WESTEBN 
STATES,  STATES  BELATIONS  SEBVICE,  UNITED  STATES 
DEPABTMENT  OF  AGBICULTUBE. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  in  this  connection  relative 
to  the  assistant  agents.  There  are  about  160  of  these  assistant 
county  agents  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  and  they  were 
taken  on  at  the  outset  of  this  work  because  of  its  rapid  expansion 
brought  about  hj  the  war  emergency;  that  is,  when  emergency 
funds  became  available  the  thing  that  we  did  immediately  was  to 
get  hold  of  as  capable  men  as  we  could  and  put  them  in  counties 
that  already  had  agents,  pending  the  time  when  we  should  need 
them  in  new  counties.  It  is  these  men  whose  salaries  have  in  many 
cases  been  paid  wholly  by  the  Federal  Government  from  emergency 
funds.  In  the  employment  of  assistant  county  agents  on  our  regular 
funds  we  do  not  pajr  all  of  their  salary.  We  cooperate  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  assistant  agents  in  about  the  same  way  that  we 
cooperate  in  the  employment  of  the  county  agents.  There  have, 
however,  been  verjr  few  of  those  assistant  agents  and  usually  the 
county  itself  has  paid  the  whole  salary  and  expenses  of  those  agents. 
For  instance,  in  Hampden  County,  Mass.,  they  have  there  three  or 
four  assistant  agents,  and  the  county  itself  has  paid  all  of  the 
salaries,  as  well  as  all  of  the  expenses,  of  all  those  assistant  agents. 
So,  in  a  general  way,  the  statement  is  true  that  where  we  have  been 
putting  in  these  assistant  agents  recently  with  emergency  funds  we 
nave  been  paying  all  of  their  salaries,  but  not  always  all  of  their 
expenses;  often  the  county  pays  their  expenses.  We  have  been 
paying  all  the  expenses  of  assistant  emergency  agents  simply  pending 
the  time  when  we  could  take  them  out  of  that  county  and  put  them 
in  a  county  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  many  of  the  agents  are  on  your  roll  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  About  850  county  agents  and  160  assistant  county 
agents  are  on  our  rolls  now.  We  began  the  year  1917  with  419 
county  agents  and  last  July  had  542  county  agents.  Since  that 
time  we  have  been  taking  on  additional  county  agents,  and  now  wo 
have  about  850  county  agents  and  160  assistant  county  agents. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  many  of  them  are  paid  wholly  out  of  funds 
of  the  Federal  Government?    Could  you  say  oJBFhand? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  not  say  offhand,  but  our  thought  has  been  in 
organizing  this  emergency  work  to  ask  financial  cooperation  of  the 
counties  just  as  we  have  heretofore  on  our  regular  funds — to  organize 
our  work  in  exactly  the  same  way,  to  get  financial  cooperation  from 
the  counties  and  the  local  farmer's  support  of  it.  We  have  been 
paying,  however,  in  this  emergency  work  a  little  larger  proportion 
of  the  salary  and  expenses  than  we  have  been  out  of  our  regular 
fund.  I  can  illustrate  that  in  this  way.  On  the  regular  funds  of 
the  department  and  the  Lever  extension  fund  the  amount  usually 
contributed  to  a  county  does  not  exceed  $1,200  from  Federal  and 
State  sources.  With  emergency  funds  we  have  been  contributing  as 
much  as  $1,800  per  coimty.  That  is  about  the  limit  we  have  set 
in  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  Sometimes,  for  unusual 
reasons,  that  may  be  exceeded,  but  that  is  the  goal  toward  which 
we  aim — not  to  exceed  $1,800  in  any  county. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Are  the  counties  being  organized  on  the  farm- 
bureau  basis  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  they  are  in  the  North  and  West,  all  of  them.  I 
have  a  map  here  that  wiU  show  you  the  regular  county  agents  and 
assistant  county  agents. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  When  this  emergency  appropriation  was  asked 
for  some  months  ago,  my  resoUection  is  quite  distinct  that  it  was 
stated  that  there  were  1,350  counties  in  the  country  supplied  with 
county  agents. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is,  both  North  and  South. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  are  speaking  only  of  the  North  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  see. 

The  CfliAiRMAN.  Anvthiil^  further  on  this  item,  gentlemen  ?  Dr. 
Smith  was  about  to  show  the  committee  a  map. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  map  [exhibiting]  wiU  show  you  readily  how  the 
county-agent  work  is  now  developed  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
States.  The  light  yellow  indicates  the  regular  county  agents.  The 
dark  orange  yellow  indicates  the  emergency  agents. 
■  Mr.  Anderson.  I  notice  you  have  an  emergency  agent  in  St. 
Louis  County,  Minn.     Is  that  on  the  potato  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  and  a  gardening  proposition.  That  is  right  close 
to  Duluth. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;     I  think  that  is  what  it  must  be. 

The  Chairman.  What  State  is  that  about  the  middle  of  the  map  ? 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  any  agents. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  Nebraska.  County-agent  work  has  developed 
least  rapidly  there  of  all  the  States.  Both  east  and  west  it  has 
exceeded  the  speed  of  this  area  right  in  here  [indicating],  and  that 
has  been  due  to  a  number  of  causes.  It  would  be  a  long  story  to 
go  into  an  explanation  of  that,  but  this  work  is  now  going  ahead 
satisfactorily;  that  is,  the  causes  which  have  been  operating  against 
the  organization  of  counties  in  this  section  are  passing  away  and  the 
work  is  going  on  rapidly,  and  by  February  we  hope  to  show  you 
quite  a  diflFerent  map. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  The  State  of  Indiana  is  pretty  well  covered  ? 

Mr.  SMrrn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  is  pretty  nearly  all  emergency  work. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  that  is,  we  put  some  emergency  funds  in  there. 
Previous  to  this  Indiana  had  made  such  appropriations  that  we  had 
practically  only  a  nominal  sum  invested  to  bring  the  State  work 
mto  closer  coordination  with  the  Federal  work.  Now,  with  the 
development  of  the  emergency  work  and  the  putting  in  of  some 
assistants  there,  we  are  paying  a  larger  amount  toward  the  organi- 
zation of  these  counties,  whicn  has  made  them,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  map,  emergency  counties.  Essentially  they  are  part  of  the 
regular  county  agent  forces. 

The  CHAiR>f AN.  Any  further  questions  on  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Doctor  one  question. 
You  say  that  an  increase  in  conservation  of  food  has  been  accom- 
plished.    What  is  the  cause  of  the  high  prices,  then  ? 

^  Dr.  True.  Any  complete  answer  to  that  would  entail  quite  a  long 
discussion,  and  1  do  not  know  that  I  would  be  competent  to  make  it, 
anyhow. 
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The  Chaibman.  Anything  further,  gentlemen?  If  not,  the  com- 
mittee will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  to-day,  and  then  resume  the 
discussion. 

(Thereupon;  at  12.13  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
imtil  2  p.  m.) 

AFTEB   BECESS. 

The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
recess. 

The  Chaibman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  When  the 
committee  recessed,  we  had  completed  item  29,  relatii^  to  the 
demonstration  work  outside  of  the  cotton  belt.  The  next  item 
is  No.  30,  the  demonstration  work  in  the  boll-weevil  section.  Dr. 
True,  do  you  desire  to  present  this  statement  yom^elf  or  do  you 
desire  Mr.  Kiiapp  to  present  it  ? 

Dr.  Tbue.  I  think  it  might  be  well  if  Mr.  Knapp  should  present  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  BSADFOBD  KNAPP,  CHIEF  OF  THE 
OFFICE  OF  EXTENSION  WOBE  IN  THE  SOUTHEBN  STATES, 
STATES  BELATIONS  SEBVICE,  UNITED  STATES  DEPABT- 
MENT  OF  AGBICTJLTUBE. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Knapp,  tell  us,  as  briefly  as  you  can,  what 
you  have  done  during  the  past  year  and  what  you  propose  to  do  with 
fimds  estimated  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Knapp.  We  have  increased  the  number  of  county  agents, 
perfecting  the  organization  with  the  use  of  the  emergency  funds.  1 
brought  along  two  maps  which  show  just  roughly  the  organization. 
This  one  [exmbiting]  shows  a  pretty  complete  organization  through 
the  southern  territory.  Although  the  map  may  not  be  just  tech- 
nically correct  at  the  present  time,  it  is  roughly  correct,  and  that  is 
the  case  also  in  the  North  and  West.  And  there  [exhibiting  a  second 
map]  is  the  work  for  women.  We  have  now,  counting  the  emergency 
and  the  regular  work,  over  1,000  county  agents,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  men  employed  is  1,360.  I  might  say  that  of  those  105  are 
negroes.  Then  we  have  972  women  agents,  a  part  being  on  the 
emergency  and  a  part  on  the  regular  fund.  These  people  are  doing 
exactly  the  same  type  of  work,  whether  they  are  paid  from  the 
regular  fund  or  the  emergency  fund.  Any  statement  of  the  offsets 
by  the  States  and  counties  just  at  this  time  would  be  a  httle  unfair., 
because  in  some  cases,  just  as  they  have  in  the  North,  we  have  put 
a  man  in  who  is  covering,  it  may  be,  two  coimties.  He  has  first  to 
organize  those  two  counties,  and  then  we  will  get  the  coxmty  appro- 
priations just  as  soon  as  we  can  get  to  it.  We  nave  some  pending  in 
that  shape  now.  x 

I  might  say  that  during  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  production  of  food  and  feed  crops  throughout  the  15 
Southern  States  in  spite  of  the  drought  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
parts  of  Louisiana.  The  total  amouiit  of  land  undet  cultivations 
will  run  between  8  and  10  per  cent  more  in  acreage  in  the  South  than 
in  the  year  1916. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  mean  in  food  crops  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  included  cotton,  in  which  there  was  a  4  per  ceat 
reduction.     The  great  increase  was  in  the  food  and  feed  crops;  for 
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example,  179  per  cent  increase  in  the  acreage  of  velvet  beans  and  194 
per  cent  increase  in  peanuts.  Then  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
extra  work  that  directly  refers  to  the  war  situation,  such  as  •assist- 
ance in  obtaining  labor,  organizing  in  the  savir.g  of  seed,  axd  hoJdirg 
of  seed  for  planting  purposes  in  the  face  of  high  prices.  We  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  removal  of  the  cattle  frcm.  the  drought- 
stricken  area  of  western  Texas,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  About  300,000  head  of  cattle  were  moved  to  the 
Southeast,  mainly  for  breodiog  purposes,  and  feed  was  sent  in  there 
to  relieve  the  situation  of  the  cattle  remaining.  Wo  also  helped  to 
stam.p  out  attacks  of  hog  cholera,  anthrax,  ar.d  other  live-stock 
diseases,  and  aided  in  the  storage  and  saving  of  grain,  in  organizing 
systems  of  m.arketing,  and  in  increasing  the  production  of  pork. 
The  big  packing  houses  are  building  plants  in  the  South,  which  is 
the  best  mdication  that  I  can  give  you  that  the  live-stock  industry  is 
on  a  very  great  increase  in  that  territory. 

Mr.  McIIa^ughlin.  You  have  had  some  of  those  packing  plants  for 
a  number  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  We  had  one  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  which  has  been  there 
for  about  five  years.  We  had  8om.e  in  Texas  that  have  been  there 
for  quite  a  while,  but  in  the  Southeastern  States  all  of  them  have 
developed  in  the  last  five  years.  Armour  &  Co.  have  built  one  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  for  imported  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  No;  that  is  for  the  hog  industry,  mainly  in  South 
Georgia. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  At  what  point  in  Florida  is  that  plant  being 
built  to  take  care  of  those  cattle  from  Central  and  South  America? 

Mr.  Knapp.  There  is  another  packing  plant  being  buUt  there — I  for- 
got the  name  of  the  town.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  for  taking  care 
of  that  or  not.  There  are  also  plants  at  Moultrie,  Statesboro,  ar  d 
Valdosta,  Ga.,  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  and  Andalusia,  Ala.  Morris  &  Co. 
are  building  one  at  New  Orleans.  The  raising  of  cattle  is  increasing 
in  aU  that  territory  about  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  a  very  good  state  of  affairs.  Tho  South 
never  has  produced  its  own  food,  as  it  should  and  could  so  easily. 
It  is  very  gratifying. 

Mr.  ;^APP.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  reports  that  the  needs  of  tho 
South  for  corn  are  being  met  very  largely  by  local  production  at 
this  time.  The  15  Southern  States  produced  approximately  900,- 
000,000  bushels  of  corn  this  year,  wluch  is  almost  one-third  of  the 
total  production  of  the  country.  On  the  conservation  side  of  the 
matter,  I  might  say  that  in  many  sections  our  reports  show  that 
the  people  put  up  tor  home  use  approximately  five  times  as  much 
stuff  as  they  ever  put  up  before  in  the  history  of  the  South. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  all  the  years  put  together  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  No;  but  five  times  as  much  as  they  ever  put  up  in 
any  one  year  before.  That  gives  them  better  balanced  food,  too. 
It  gives  them  the  beans  and  the  peas  for  winter  use,  which  they 
did  not  have  in  times  gone  by.  Then,  we  have  been  introducing  the 
use  of  the  southern-grown  crops  for  making  what  we  call  war  bread — 
that  is,  the  use  of  peanuts  and  soy  beans,  particularly,  as  partial 
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substitutes  for  wheat;  and  that  has  taken  hold  very  strongly  down 
through  that  country  on  account  of  the  large  production  they  have 
of  these  crops  tills  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Are  sweet  potatoes  being  mixed  with  flour  to 
make  bread  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  doing  that  to  a  considerable  extent. 
I  might  say  that  the  sweet  potato  crop  in  the  15  Southern  States 
increased  last  year  25  per  cent  and  the  Irish  potatoes  37  per  cent, 
while  the  increase  in  velvet  beans  was  179  per  cent — that  is  the  most 
marvelous  thing — an  increase  of  from  lj680,000  to  5,183,000  acres. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  On  what  crop  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Velvet  beans,  a  splendid  legume,  which  reclaims  land 
as  well  as  any  legume  we  have,  and  the  beans  when  ground  with  the 
pod,  make  one  of  the  best  high-class  stock  feeds  we  find  anywhere — 
splendid  for  dairy  cattle,  fine  for  beef  cattle.  Cattle  will  eat  it  in 
the  pod,  and  it  is  a  splendid  grazing  crop  right  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  far  north  is  that  raised  successfully? 

Mr.  Kl^APP.  That  is  a  very  interesting  thing.  Prior  to  10  years 
ago  velvet  beans  were  practically  not  known  north  of  Florida.  To- 
day they  are  grown  nearly  to  the  south  line  of  Tennessee;  that  is, 
throughout  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  into 
South  Carolina,  and  as  far  up  as  North  Carolina.  That  is  because 
the  department  and  the  agricultural  college  in  Florida,  especially, 
have  developed  early-maturing  varieties.  They  are  also  planted 
somewhat  in  the  States  farther  west — Louisiana  and  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  great  plant;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Knapp.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing.  Now,  our  men  and  women 
agents  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  that  I  would  not  have  the 
time  to  describe  to  you.  It  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  work.  Wo 
include  the  organization  of  home  markets  and  help  people  to  know 
what  the  market  prices  of  things  are,  facts  to  which  they  have  been 
strangers  heretofore.  I  might  say  that  our  organizations  are  mainly 
along  the  lines  perfected  by  the  Council  of  Defense  organizations. 
They  have  perfected  community,  county,  and  State  organizations 
that  fitted  right  in  with  the  type  of  organization  we  had  before  that, 
namely,  the  community  organizations  of  farmers  and  their  families. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  they  been  as  short  of  farm  labor  down 
there  as  in  the  North  ? 

Mr.  E^NAPP.  Yes,  excepting  in  certain  sections.  In  the  big  north- 
ern centers  you  are  probably  shorter  of  labor  than  they  are  in  the 
South,  and  you  must  remember  that  nearly  350,000  negroes  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  South  since  early  last  spring;  that  labor  has 
been  lost  completely;  they  have  had  no  way  of  replacing  it  at  all.  So 
when  I  say  that  we  increased  acreage,  for  instance  in  South  Carolina, 
about  10  per  cent,  that  was  in  spite  of  a  certain  percentage  of  labor 
shortage.  There  were  two  reasons  why  the  soutnern  farmers  could  ^ 
carry  that  increased  acreage.  One  was  that  with  diversified  crops' 
one  man  can  handle  more  acreage  than  he  could  in  devoting  his 
attention  to  one  crop,  like  cotton  or  tobacco.  The  second  reason 
was  that  everybody  worked  more  than  they  ever  did  before  in  their 
lives.  They  went  at  this  thing  seriously  and  accomplished  a  great 
piece  of  work,  and  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  tells  mo  that  the 
total  estimates  for  all  of  the  farm  crops  in  the  South  amoimts  to 
$5,164,696,000  this  year.    That  is  five-thirteenths  of  the  estimated 
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value  of  all  farm  crops  in  the  United  States  and  is  almost  equal  to 
the  value  of  all  farm  crops  in  America  in  the  year  1909. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  woman's  work  getting  along  nicely? 

Mr.  Knapp.  It  is.  It  is  fitting  in  as  fine  as  anything  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life.  I  believe  that  it  is  entirely  revolutionizing  the  rural  life  of 
the  South,  as  much  so  as  our  men's  work  is  doing,  because  with  this 
diversification  of  crops  there  have  come  up  other  things  which  are 
greatly  interesting  southern  farmers,  like  the  taking  back  of  the  old 
plans  of  curing  meats  and  growing  poultry  and  the  marketing  of  the 
poultry  products.  Then  there  have  been  the  canning  and  tne  pre- 
serving of  home-grown  products.  They  have  done  a  lot  of  drying  on 
account  of  shortage  of  cans.  They  have  dried  these  products  for 
their  own  home  use  or  they  have  had  commimity  drying.  Then 
they  have  taken  to  the  use  of  new  things  as  they  have  been  pointed 
out  to  them,  on  account  of  the  war  conditions,  the  making  of  new 
forms  of  bread  and  economy  in  the  use  of  foods.  Our  women  agents 
have  demonstrated  new  methods  of  using  and  conserving  foods  to 
the  people,,  and  the  people  have  adopted  these  things.  Our  agents 
reached  last  year  2,000,000  women  and  girls  in  the  South  that  we 
know  definitely  did  some  work  at  their  homes — either  home  drying 
or  home  canning  or  something  that  was  along  the  line  of  direct 
suggestions  which  came  from  our  organization. 

Tne  Chairman.  While  not  quite  in  line  with  this  discussion,  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  a  matter  of  interest  at  this  point.  The  Post 
OflSce  Department  is  establishing  a  number  of  what  I  might  call 
produce  routes,  using  a  motor  truck  to  go  out  into  the  country  over 
a  given  route,  gather  parcel-post  packages,  bring  them  back  into 
town,  and  take  some  interest  in  their  distribution.  Have  you  given 
that  question  any  thought  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes.  Our  people  in  a  number  of  different  sections, 
Mr.  Chairman,  have  been  interested  in  what  the  Post  OflBce  Depart- 
ment is  doing  because  this  enables  the  girls  and  women  of  the  country 
to  market  in  town  their  farm  products,  like  a  good  ham  now  and  then, 
or  some  canned  stuff,  and  things  of  that  sort.  It  is  a  great  advantage 
to  have  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the  efficacy 
of  these  produce  routes,  and  in  speeches  before  coUeges  four  or  five 
years  a^o  advocated  the  practice. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. .Along  the  Une  of  the  parcel  post? 

Tne  Chairman.  Not  entirely  so.  My  proposition  was  broader  than 
that.  Of  course  it  is  confined  now  largely  to  the  parcel-post  proposi- 
tion, because  that  is  the  limit  of  the  law,  but  we  will  have  to  amend 
the  law  in  order  to  make  this  thing  most  effective.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  millions  and  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  farm  products 
go  to  waste  because  the  farmers  do  not  have  a  market,  and  if  these 
produce  routes  can  go  out  there  and  pick  up  this  stuff,  which  would 
otherwise  be  wasted,  it  will  be  a  great  nelp  to  the  farmer  and  Ukewise 
a  great  help  to  the  consumer.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be 
valuable  from  your  point  of  view  and  yours  too.  Dr.  Smith,  when 
such  a  produce  route  is  put  in,  first,  to  promptly  organize  that  into 
a  selling  organization,  and  then,  back  in  town,  to  organize  a  buying 
association,  with  a  mutual  agent,  who  shall  buy  from  these  producers. 
I  think  there  is  a  work  for  you  gentlemen  that  will  be  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Knapp.  That  can  be  organized  very  well. 
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Mr.  McLaitohlin.  You  mean  in  the  Post  Office  Department  t 

Tne  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  So  far  as  transportation  and  delivery  is  con- 
cerned  it  will  be  a  post-office  function  ? 

Tne  Chairman.  Yes;  entirely.  But  take  Dr.  Knapp's  agent  in 
Sumter  County,  where  I  hope  to  see  a  route  establisned;  iie  will 
know  the  roads  over  which  tnat  route  is  scheduled  and  he  can  meet 
these  farmers  and  teU  them  what  is  going  on  in  town  and  encourage 
them  to  come  to  the  town;  aild  that  sort  of  service  is  what  these 
people  would  like  to  have.  That  is  true  of  Mr.  McLaughlin's  own 
town,  and  Mr.  Rubey's,  and  Mr.  Overmyer's. 

Mr.  Knapp.  That  is  true  of  the  creamery.  Talk  to  the  people 
and  get  the  farmers  to  know  how  to  handle  the  milk  on  the  route 
and  good  results  will  follow. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  find  the  condensers  interfering  with  the 
creameries  in  your  part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Not  a  great  deal  in  the  South.  There  are  some  coming 
in,  but  the  Department  through  the  Dairy  Division  and  my  division 
is  trying  to  get  real  cooperation,  and  in  tae  main  we  have  been  able 
to  do  so.     It  is  true  that  the  condensers  are  coming  in. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  condensers  are 
coming  in  and  offering  a  higher  price  for'the  milk  than  the  creameries 
are  able  to  offer,  and  the  danger  is  that  they  threaten  to  drive  out 
the  creameries,  and,  whereas  the  life  of  these  condensers  is  short, 
the  creameries  will  be  gone  when  the  time  comes  for  the  condensers 
to  give  up;  and  the  work  of  organizing  the  creameries  will  have  to 
be  done  over  again. 

Mr.  Knapp.  We  realize  that.  I  might  give  you  an  illustration. 
I  know  of  a  little  creamery  organized  in  one  State,  and  the  business 
Inen  who  put  up  the  capital  agreed  that  they  would  never  take 
any  more  capital  without  letting  the  farmers  m.  Tnis  is  actually 
CDUtroUed  as  a  cooperative  concern,  and,  after  all  expenses,  taxes, 
and  other  items  are  paid,  if  there  is  any  balance,  it  goes  back  to  the 
producers  in  proportion  to  the  amount  that  they  put  in. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  true  in  many  cases,  but  the  competition 
between  institutions  of  that  very  kind,  favorably  organized  as  they 
are,  is  too  great  when  the  condensers  oflPer  a  higher  price  for  the 
milk;  and  the  trouble  is  they  take  the  whole  milk,  too,  and  leave 
nothing  for  the  farmer  for  feeding  his  stock.  It  is  quite  a  serious 
matter,  I  think.  I  expect  Dr.  Smith  has  found  it  so  in  some  of  the 
Northern  States. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  Michigan  we  are  sending  a  good  deal  of  that  cream 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  State  clear  down  to  Detroit,  Sarinaw, 
and  Grand  Rapids.  Where  I  live  we  are  sending  the  cream  to  Grand 
Rapids. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  that  the  result  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  local 
creameries  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No.  We  have  not  had  many  local  creameries  up  in 
that  northern  section.  We  did  have  some  years  ago — one  organized 
by  promoters,  wnich  has  been  broken  up  and  has  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness. But  now  the  farmers  are  sending  their  cream  through  the 
local  store  to  these  larger  creameries  at  Saginaw,  Bay  City,  Grand 
•Rapids,  and  even  to  Detroit. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further,  Dr.  Khapp?  If  not  we  are 
very  much  obliged  to  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  D£.  A.  C.  TBUE,  DISECTOB  OF  THE  STATES 
BELATIONS  SERVICE,  UNITED  STATES  DEPAETHENT  OF 
AGBICXJITUBE— Continued. 

Dr.  True.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  word  perhaps  should  be  said  about 
the  boys  and  girls'  club  work.  That  work  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  past  year,  and  about  a  million  boys  and  girls  were  reached 
through  the  clubs.  They  engaged  in  the  work  of  growing  crops, 
raising  pigs  or  poultry,  canning  and  drying  food,  etc. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  that  in  this  territory  in  which  Mr.  Kiiapp  is 
engaged  or  over  the  entire  country  ? 

Dr.  True.  Over  the  entire  country. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  is  very  interesting,  Doctor. 

Dr.  True.  Just  one  other  word,  regarding  a  somewhat  broader 
aspect  of  this  county-agent  movement  under  war  conditions,  because 
wherever  the  county-agent  system  has  been  org^-nized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  National  Government  generally  has  a 
much  more  efficient  avenue  through  which  to  obtain  very  essential 
information.  That  is,  in  counties  organized  under  this  system,  we 
are  able  now  to  get  the  needs  and  the  views  of  the  farmers  through 
personal  contact  of  the  agents  with  them,  and  we  are  also  able  to 
send  out  to  them  whatever  advice  and  assistance  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  may  have  to  give  in  reference  to  seeds,  the  transfer 
of  animals,  and  so  on.  In  such  matters  as  the  promotion  of  the 
plans  of  the  Food  Administration  and  the  Liberty  Loan  and  patriotic 
campaigns  in  general,  to  inform  the  country  people  about  the  causes 
and  the  issues  and  needs  of  the  war,  this  county-agent  system  has 
been  a  very  effective  agency  for  reaching  the  rural  people.  So  that 
under  present  conditions,  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  matter,  as  re- 
gards not  only  agricultural  production  and  conservation  of  food,  but 
also  these  great  national  interests,  the  introduction  of  this  county- 
agent  system,  and  the  effort  to  make  it  cover  the  entire  country  is, 
in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  now  undertaking,  and  it  is  well  worth  all  the  effort  and 
liioney  that  we  are  now  putting  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  Item  31,  Doctor,  on  page  160,  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  organization 
ana  progress  of  farmers'  institutes  and  agricultural  schools  in  the 
several  States  and  Tert'itories.     Tliere  is  no  change  in  that  item? 

Dr.  True.  No  change  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  regard  that  as  a  valuable  work.  Doctor, 
do  you? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  work  is  practically  the  same  as  it  has 
been,  I  assume? 

Dr.  True.  It  is  going  along  on  the  same  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that  item,  gentlemen?  If  not, 
take  up  your  next,  32. 

Dr.  True.  We  come  there  to  the  insular  stations. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  Dr.  Evans  to  discuss  that? 

Dr.  True.  Probably  that  would  save  time,  since  he  is  more  familiar 
with  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  Very  good,  Doctor.  Will  you  tell  us  something 
about  that  work? 
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STATEMEITT  OF  DR.  WALTER  H.  EVANS,  CHIEF  OF  THE  DIVI- 
SION OF  IirSULAR  STATIONS,  STATES  RELATIONS  SERVICE, 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AORICULTTJRE. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  item  you  have  an  estimated  increase 
of  $35,000,  which  you  propose  to  expend  in  a  certain  way.  First, 
you  have  an  increase  of  $5,000  for  the  Alaska  stations.  Tell  us 
about  that,  please. 

Dr.  Evans.  Do  you  care-  for  me  to  briefly  review  the  work  of  the 
Alaska  stations? 

The  Chairman.  A  brief  review  would  be  very  good,  and  then  tell 
how  you  intend  to  use  this  additional  $5,000. 

Dr.  Evans.  As  the  committee  has  been  told  a  number  of  times, 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  develop  some  agriculture  in  Alaska, 
and  we  think  we  have  had  very  good  success.  I  wanted  to  mention 
particularly  the  success  the  stations  are  having  with  cereals.  One 
of  the  things  we  were  told  at  first  was  that  cereals  could  not  grow  in 
Alaska,  but  at  Fairbanks  Station  last  year  we  had  enough  on  acre 
plats  to  get  acreage  yields,  and  yields  of  from  36  to  40  bushels  per 
acre  of  spring  wheat,  25  of  winter  rye,  20  of  buckwheat,  35  to  40  of 
barley,  and  60  to  90  of  oats  were  obtained.  Altogether  something 
like  600  bushels  of  these  different  cereals  were  grown  at  the  station 
at  Fairbanks  last  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Are  the  grains  that  ypu  have  named  the  same 
kind  of  grains  that  are  raised  in  our  part  of  the  country  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  No,  sir.  They  are  largely  the  result  of  scouring  the 
world  and  getting  the  earliest  varieties  from  either  high  altitudes  or 
high  latitudes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  supposed  they  were  different  varieties.  Is 
their  food  value  practically  the  same  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  wheat  would  class  among  the  hardest  of  hard 
wheats.  There  was  one  variety  of  wheat  that  was  brought  from 
Siberia.  This  is  an  exceedingly  hard  wheat  and  it  is  producing  very 
well.  The  Barleys  are  very  largely  the  result  of  the  introduction  of 
varieties  from  various  places,  and  we  are  carrying  on  plant-breeding 
work  with  them  on  the  Yukon  River,  almost  up  to  the  Arctic  Circle, 
where  we  have  a  station  at  Rampart.  There  are  half  a  dozen  va- 
rieties that  we  originated  by  crossing  varieties  brought  from  other 
countries,  and  these  are  doing  exceedingly  well.  Ihey  are  well 
established.  They  are  heavy  yielders,  the  main  trouble  with  some 
of  them  being  that  the  straw  is  weak  and  the  wind  blows  them  down. 
Some  varieties  have  a  rather  stiff  straw,  and  this  year  they  went 
through  the  season  without  blowing  down  and  are  now  doing  very  well. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  you  been  able  to  get  them  over  largo 
areas,  or  is  your  planting  done  on  specially  cultivated  areas? 

Dr.  Evans.  This  work  is  on  the  experiment  station  at  Fairbanks. 
One  of  the  things  done  as  an  emergency  proposition  this  year  was 
the  distribution  of  seed  grain  to  ranchers  in  the  Tanana  Valley,  some 
of  whom  had  had  no  experience  in  farming.  Lots  of  grain,  in  an 
average  amount  of  about  6  bushels  for  an  individual,  wore  dis- 
tributed with  the  understanding  that  the  rancher  was  to  put  them 
in  according  to  instructions,  harvest  them,  and  make  returns — that  is, 
give  back  to  the  station  an  equal  amount  of  seed.    That  was  tho 
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first  distribution .  of  anything  of  that  kind  or  any  attempt  to  do 
cooperative  work  in  Alaska  on  any  scale  for  cereal  production. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  you  received  reports  from  those? 

Dr.  Evans.  We  have  received  reports  from  some  of  them.  Some 
of  the  ranchers  sowed  the  grain  too  late;  others  got  intere&ted  in 
mining  operations  and  forgot  when  the  time  for  harvesting  came,  or 
they  were  away  and  did  not  harvest;  but  for  the  most  part  they  got 
results  that  for  the  first  time  were  very  flattering,  indeed.  Some  of 
the  reports  have  been  received.  One,  I  recall,  reported  that  he 
thought  from  the  amount  of  oars  he  sowed  that  he  got  a  yield  of 
something  better  than  60  bushels  per  acre.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  grown  oats  and  he  thought  he  had  done  exceedingly  well. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  How  many  acres  did  he  have  in  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  I  can  not  answer  that.  As  I  say,  the  seed  was  dis- 
tributed in  various  amounts,  with  a  maximum  of  6  bushels,  and 
how  much  each  man  got  I  do  not  know.  It  takes  usually  a  year  to 
get  returns  and  get  the  information  compiled. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  have  to  use  fertilizers  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  There  has  not  been  much  done  with  fertilizers,  except 
at  the  station  and  by  the  truck  growers,  but  we  have  given  attention 
to  trying  to  get  some  leguminous  plants  to  grow  in  that  country. 
We  have  got  alfalfa  and  a  species  of  vetch  that  do  very  well. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Are  these  results  at  the  station  due  to  the 
liberal  use  of  fertilizer  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  We  have  never  had  enough  fertilizer  there  to  liberally 
fertihze.  Much  of  the  work  was  the  result  of  what  might  be  called 
a  modified  dry  farming,  the  crop  being  planted  every  other  year. 
There  is  one  thing  that  the  stations  have  done  in  Alaska  that  has 
been  rather  promising,  that  is,  the  growing  of  turnip  seed.  That 
might  look  as  though  it  was  an  easy  matter,  but  there  are  diflBiculties 
in  Alaska  in  growing  turnips  that  are  not  subject  to  the  root  maggots. 
Some  years  ago,  however,  a  variety  of  turnip  was  found  in  Finland 
that  is  not  attacked  by  this  worm,  and  last  year  oyer  1,200  pounds  of 
turnip  seed  of  this  particular  variety  were  produced  for  distribution 
in  Alaska.  So  we  think,  from  that  standpoint,  we  have  made  quite 
a  good  deal  of  progress. 

A  new  station  was  established  last  year  under  an  immediately 
available  appropriation  for  developing  a  station  in  the  Matanuska 
Valley.  The  station  is  located  about  2  miles  from  the  junction  of 
the  branch  from  the  Matanuska  coal  mines  with  the  Government 
railroad  that  is  being  constructed  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks.  On  that 
tract  we  began  some  work.  There  has  been  cleared  and  prepared 
for  planting  this  next  season  about  7  acres  of  land.  A  house  and  an 
office  have  been  erected  and  a  barn  for  taking  care  of  the  stock.  If 
the  increase  a3ked  for  the  Alaska  stations  is  granted,  we  propose  uti- 
lizing some  of  it  in  further  developing  this  Matanuska  station  and 
in  sesuring  a  man  to  go  around  over  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and 
teach  the  paople  how  to  farm.  Most  of  the  homesteaders  are  miners 
or  fishermen,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  they  know  very  little 
about  farming.  As  a  resiut  of  this  cooparation  in  the  Tanana  Val- 
ley, about  wnich  I  spoke  a  few  moments  ago,  we  want  to  put  in  a 
man  who  will  go  from  settlement  to  settlement  and  tell  the  people 
how  to  plant  and  what  to  do  with  the  crop  after  they  have  grown  it. 
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So  that  the  $5,000  additional  asked  for  the  Alaska  stations  will  be 
for  the  further  dovelopnent  of  this  Matanuska  station  and  what 
might  be  called  demonstration  and  extension  work  throughout  the 
Territory. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  you  have  had  some  tuberculosis  among  your 
cattle  at  Kodiak. 

Dr.  Evans.  I  had  forgotten  to  mention  that.  We  have  been  op- 
orating  for  a  nu Tiber  of  years  a  live-sto3k  bre3ding  station,  and  we 
thought  we  had  a  most  excellent  herd  of  Galloway  cattle.  They 
proved  very  hardy,  and  were  proving  the  fact  that  cattle  can  be 
raised  and  kept  at  Kodiak  on  silage  and  hay  made  from  native 
grasses.  About  a  year  ago,  however,  we  found  that  tuberculosis 
had  app3ared  in  the  herd,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  about  one- 
third  of  them  slaughtared.  The  other  reactors  have  been  isolated, 
and  all  of  them  are  at  the  Kalsin  Bay  Station,  12  miles  from  Kodiak. 
Those  which  did  not  react,  but  which  are  sound,  healthy  animals, 
are  at  the  village  of  Kodiak,  The  insp3ctor  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  who  went  from  Seattle  to  insp3ct  these  cattle,  condemned 
Our  stables,  and  we  are  very  desirous  of  trying  to  put  them  in  some- 
thing like  a  sanitary  condition.  The  stables  were  built  with  the 
procesds  from  the  sale  of  products  raised  at  the  stations.  When  we 
could  get  a  little  money  we  would  enlarge  these  stables,  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  doing  the  work  in  that  way,  our  stables  are  little 
more  than  a  series  of  sheds,  one  added  to  another.  There  was  no 
attempt  made  for  sanitary  construction. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  this  amount  do  you  intend  to 
devote  to  that  work? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  probabilities  are  that  to  fix  those  stables  so  that 
they  would  be  approximatsly  sanitary,  though  not  sanitary  or  mod- 
ern stables  in  all  respssts,  it  would  take  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars 
of  the  increase. 

The  Chaijiman.  How  large  is  your  herd  now  ?  How  many  cattle 
have  you? 

Dr.  Evans.  We  have  now  about  60  head  altogether.  That  in- 
cludes some  Holsteins  that  were  taken  there  the  past  year.  An 
experiment  has  been  begun  to  make  a  cross  between  the  Galloway 
and  Holstoin  to  see  if  we  can  not  get  a  dual-purpose  race;  that  is, 
one  that  will  be  a  fair  milker  and  still  have  the  hardy,  resistant 
qualities  of  the  Galloway. 

The  Chairman.  You  desire  to  employ  one  man  who  will  do 
extension  work  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  Who  will  do  extension  work  and  devote  practically 
all  of  his  time  to  visiting  the  principal  settlements.  The  Matanuska 
Valley,  where  our  station  has  just  been  started,  has  probably  700 
ranches — ^homesteads  that  have  been  taken  up  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  We  desire  to  have  a  man  who  wiH  devote  his  time  to 
instructing  those  people,  also  those  in  the  Tanana  Valley  and  various 
settlements  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  wiQ  have  to  pay  him  how  much? 

Di'.  Evans.  We  have  estimated  that  we  will  have  to  pay  about 
$2,000,  and  his  traveling  expenses  will  probably  be  $1,000  more. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  summarize  your  items  of  increase 
for  the  Alaska  stations,  Doctor  ? 
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Dr.  Evans.  The  $5,000  increase  asked  for  will  provide  $2,000  for 
the  stables  at  Kodiak,  $2,000  for  the  extension  worker,  and  possibly 
$1,000  for  his  travel.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  travel  can  be 
taken  care  of  from  the  other  appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  woidd  you  use  on  equipment? 

Dr.  Evans.  Equipment — ^you  mean  for  all  the  stations  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  for  this  Matanuska  Station. 

Dr.  Evans.  For  the  Matanuska  station  the  equipment  has  practi- 
pally  been  siipplied  from  the  amount  that  was  immediately  available 
last  year.  Not  much  increase  is  contemplated  for  equipment  this 
year. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  this  $6,000  would  be  used  largely 
for  the  Kodiak  Station  and  for  the  general  extension  work  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  For  Kodiak  and  the  extension  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  are  engaged  in  farming  iii 
Alaska,  do  you  know  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  I  do  not  thuik  there  has  ever  been  any  attempt  made 
to  find  out,  but,  as  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  about  700  homesteads 
have  been  taken  up  in  the  Matanuska  VaUey ;  1,000  have  been  taken 
up  along  this  proposed  raUroad;  there  are  probably  1,000  Or  more  in 
the  Tanana  Valley,  and  there  are  a  few  at  the  different  little  stations 
along  the  rivers  and  along  the  coast  thix)ughout  the  whole  Territory. 
,    The  Chairman.  Three  thousand  or  four  thousand  in  aU  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  I  presume  so.  I  do  no  think  there  has  ever  been  any 
attempt  made  at  anything  like  a  census  of  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  devote  themselves  entirely  to  agriculture, 
or  is  that  a  sort  of  a  side  line  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  Farmmg  is  usually  a  secondary  affair.  It  is.subsidiary 
to  fishing  or  mming  or,  as  many  of  those  people  are  now  doing, 
workhig  on  the  railroad  that  is  being  constructed  by  the  Government 
from  Seward  to  Fairbanks. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  the  Alaska  stations,  gentlemen  ? 
If  not,  take  up  your  next  item,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Can  you  give  the  value  of  the  farm  products  of 
AUska? 

Dr.  Evans.  I  do  not  think  there  has  ever  been  even  the  wildest 
sort  of  an  approximation  made  regarding  them. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Can  not  you  give  an  approximation  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  I  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  Hawaii,  where  you  have  an  increase  of 
$6^00. 

Dr.  Evans.  In  Hawaii  the  increase  asked  for  is  to  further  develop 
the  extension  work  that  Confess  authorized  in  1915.  In  1915  Con- 
gress gave  $5,000  for  extension  pm-poses,  as  the  Lever  bill  covers 
only  the  continental  United  States.  This  work  has  been  organized 
with  a  man  at  the  head  doing  the  extension  and  demonstration  work. 
The  headquarters  are  on  the  island  of  Maui,  which  probably  has  the 
largest  niunber  of  homesteaders  of  any  of  the  islands^  of  the  group. 
He  visits  the  other  islands  as  he  can,  out  we  desire  to  have  enough 
money  to  put  on  another  man,  probably  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  the 
largest  island  of  the  group,  and  on  which  some  new  homesteads  are 
to  be  opened  very  shortly — I  believe  the  14th  of  this  month.  A  naan 
is  desired  who  will  devote  himself  to  demonstration  and  extension 
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work  for  the  small  homesteads  on  that  island.  The  other  portion  of 
the  increase  asked  for  in  connection  with  the  Hawaii  station  is  to 
carry  out  a  little  further  the  cooperative  work  which  was  begun  two 
years  ago  in  helping  the  War  Department  produce  forage  for  its  live 
stock  at  Scofield  Barracks  and  for  taking  up  a  very  important  line 
of  work  which  has  never  been  conducted  until  the  last  year — that  is, 
the  study  of  some  of  the  plant  pests  which  are  very  troublesome  in 
the  island.  A  man  was  transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  he  has  already  worked  out  a 
spraying  method  for  spraying  potatoes,  this  crop  being  grown  to  a 
considerable  extent  at  higher  elevations.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
the  spraying  of  potatoes,  but  it  was  new  in  Hawaii,  and  this  specialist 
was  successful  m  increasing  the  quantity  of  potatoes  from  sprayed 

?lants  over  those  from  unsprayed  plants  from  50  to  90  per  cent, 
'hat  is  something  that  ougnt  to  be  demonstrated  throughout  the 
eAtire  group  wherever  potatoes  can  be  grown. 

Also  in  his  studies  there  he  has  found  one  or  two  very  serious 
banana  diseases  which  were  not  known  to  exist  in  the  islands,  and 
these  need  immediate  investigation,  as  the  banana  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal food  crops  grown.  One  or  two  other  things  need  investiga- 
tion— ^for  instance,  coflfee  diseases.  The  amount  of  money  we  are 
requesting  will  be  largely  expended  in  providing  for  additional  exten- 
sion work,  for  the  increased  forage-production  work  in  connection 
with  the  Army,  and  for  this  plant-disease  work. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that,  gentlemen  1 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  people  of  Hawaii  feel  slighted  because  they 
were  not  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  Lever  law.  They  feel  that 
they  at  least  ought  to  be  treated  like  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 
They  carry  on  agriculture  out  there  in  an  intensive  way.  Some  of 
the  finest  cultivation  I  have  ever  seen  is  in  Hawaii.  I  met  the  presi- 
dent of  the  agricultural  college  and  three  of  the  regents  one  day  at 
lunch.  They  are  very  fine  gentlemen,  very  much  interested  in  tneir 
work,  and  tJiey  say  that  any  money  given  to  them  will  be  put  to 
good  use,  but  they  mentioned  two  or  three  time's  that  they  are  not 
included  in  the  Lever  law.  I  wish  Mr.  Lever  had  been  there  to  talk 
to  them. 

Dr.  Evans.  What  Mr.  McLaughlin  has  said  about  them  is  true. 
They  are  very  pleasant  gentlemen,  but  we  have  been  expending  this 
money  in  almost  identically  the  way  that  it  is  being  expended  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But  the  amount  is  not  as  large. 

Dr.  Evans.  It  is  not  as  large,  but  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of 
$2,500  to  put  this  man  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  to  carry  on  the  work. 
They  arc  practically  county  agents  for  tie  different  islands. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Do  the  islands  cooperate  with  you? 

Dr.  EvANS-  No;  not  at  all.  The  last  cooperation  we  had  in  con- 
nection with  the  Territory  was  in  what  was  kaown  as  the  Cooperative 
Marketing  Division,  which  was  established  under  the  auspices  of  our 
station.  The  Territory  cooperated  with  us  for  quite  a  while,  but 
the  appropriation  was  changed  by  the  last  legislature,  and  on  the 
1st  of  July  the  Cooperative  Market,  as  we  call  it,  was  turned  over  to 
the  territorial  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  We  had  been 
running  it  as  a  means  for  the  marketing  of  produce  grown  on  the 
islands  by  the  homesteaders.     In  addition  to  operating  it  as* a  whole- 
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sale  market,  they  were  running  a  retail  market  where  a  10  per  cent 
margin  above  cost  was  charged.  After  the  authorities  took  the 
marlcet  over  they  closed  the  retail  part  on  the  1st  of  December,  and 
are  confining  it  now  to  a  wholesale  market. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  you  might  interest  these  people  in 
the  cooperative  arrangement  under  this  extension  idea. 

Dr.  Evans.  They  have  declined  to  cooperate  unless  they  were 
given  the  whole  management  of  things.  Our  fundamental  idea  has 
been  the  diversification  of  agriculture,  and  that  has  not  in  the  past 
been  the  fimdamental  idea  of  those  in  authority  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  After  the  homestead  proposition  is  established 
they  are  going  to  come  to  it.     They  will  have  to  come  to  it. 

Dr.  Evans.  The  people  are  very  much  divided  on  the  proposition 
as  to  whether  to  lease  to  the  highest  bidder  or  divide  the  land  into 
homesteads. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  There  are  30-year  leases,  many  of  them  expiring 
this  year.  The  law  provides  for  the  homesteading.  of  these  areas  at 
thet  request  of  25  citizens,  and  petitions  signed  by  the  25  have  been 
filed  in  some  places,  and  they  are  all  ready  to  provide  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  homesteading  of  these  areas;  and  my  impression  is  that, 
tf  that  goes  through,  as  I  think  it  will,  the  individual  homesteaders 
wiU  need  help,  as  our  farmers  in  this  country  need  help,  by  suggestion 
and  demonstration,  etc.  You  speak  of  cooperative  work,  but  the 
States  do  not  cooperate  by  contributing  anything  under  the  Lever 
Act  imtil  the  amount  contributed  by  the  Federal  Government 
exceeds  $10,000  a  year,  and  the  amoimt  allowed  to  Hawaii  has  never 
reached  that  figiure. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Dr.  Evans.  Take  up  your  Porto  Rico 
station,  where  you  ask  for  an  increase  of  $5,000. 

Dr.  Evans.  The  Porto  Rico  situation  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
other.  The  $5,000  additional  for  Porto  Rico  is  desired  for  two  par- 
ticular investigations,  one  for  rice  production  and  the  other  for 
investigations  of  citrus  diseases.  The  department's  rice  expert 
visited  Porto  Rico  last  year.  He  estimated  that  at  least  half  of  the 
$5,000,000  worth  of  rice  that  is  imported  into  Porto  Rico  annually 
can  be  produced  on  the  island,  and  work  has  been  tentatively  begim. 
We  desire,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  tidustry,  to 
(Continue  that  work  to  the  extent  of  about  $2,500,  which  will  be 
necessary  for  carrying  it  on  in  a  number  of  places  in  the  island.  The 
question  of  food  production,  not  only  in  Hawaii  but  also  in  PortQ 
Kico,  has  been  very  acute  in  the  last  year,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
methods  we  propose  for  solving  that  problem. 

I  might  incidentally  mention  the  fact  that,  as  a  war  measm-e  in 
Porto  Kico,  through  a  campaign  of  the  station,  the  growing  of  beans, 
which  previously  had  been  imported  to  the  extent  of  about  $800,000 
worth  a  year,  was  started.  TJie  farmers  have  now  already  produced 
enough  beans  for  their  own  use  and  have  beans  for  export,  showing 
that  through  vigorous  campaigning  and  demonstration  work  it  was 
quite  possible  in  a  very  short  time  to  supply  that  need,  and  we 
beheve  that  we  can  aid  very  materially  in  supplying  some  of  their 
other  needs,  such  as  rice. 

The  citrus-disease  situation  is  a  serious  one.  The  fruit  business 
of  the  island  has  grown  up  since  the  American  occupation  from  almost 
nothing  to  three  and  one-half  miUion  dollars  worth  of  exports  per 
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year,  but,  like  in  all  other  regions,  there  are  certain  troublea  that 
accompany  any  development  of  this  kind.  One  of  those  is  the  citrus 
scab,  which  is  giving  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  We  wish  to  take  up 
an  investigation  of  the  cUsease  through  our  pathologist  and  carry  on 
some  rather  comprehensive  experiments  of  control. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  fruit  does  that  attack? 

Dr.  Evans.  Oranges  and  grapefruits  principally. 

Mr.  MoLaughlin.  Is  it  peculiar  to  that  section  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  It  occurs  also  in  Florida.  They  have  this  trouble,  in 
fact,  in  a  number  of  other  countries,  but  it  is  particularly  bad  and 
needs  investigation  and  experiments  lor  control  m  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Has  the  canker  shown  itself  there  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  No,  sir.    That  is  not  known  to  occur  in  Porto  Rico. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  your  Guam  station. 

Mr.  Haugen,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question — ^I  should  have  asked 
it  before — ^about  the  wholesale  and  retail  establishments  in  Hawaii. 
Are  thev  conducted  by  the  Government  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  No.  We  had  a  sort  of  advisory  control.  The  money 
was  furnished  by  the  Territory.  It  was  started  first  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Wilcox,  who  used  to  be  in  Hawaii,  as  he  took  a  personal 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  afterwards  it  was  continued;  but  recently 
the  only  control  our  station  had  was  that  of  seeing  that  the  vouchers 
were  in  proper  form  and  certified.  The  money  for  conducting  the 
thing  was  furnished  by  the  Territory. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Why  was  it  done  ?    What  was  the  object  of  it  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  object  was  to  make  a  market  for  the  producer  of 
small  quantities  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  things.  There  was 
practically  no  market  for  such  material  before  we  took  this  up.  If 
a  man  on  the  Island  of  Maui  had  grown  a  few  bushels  of  beans  he 
could  not  sell  them  locally,  and  by  the  time  he  got  them  to  Honolulu 
the  freight  bills  had  practically  used  up  all  his  profits.  There  was  no 
one  who  would  handle  the  small  quantities  that  were  being  produced. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  purpose,  then,  was  to  create  a  local  market;  is 
that  it? 

Dr.  Evans.  Practically  all  the  food  consumed  in  Hawaii  up  to  a  few 
years  ago  was  brought  from  San  Francisco.  The  statement  has  been 
made  that  they  did  not  have  a  month's  supply  of  food  on  the  islands, 
which  is  rather  a  precarious  situation.  They  began  trying  to  develop 
some  locally  grown  food  producits  and  through  this  market  to  have 
some  means  of  collecting  and  distributing  them. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  Government  is  conducting  the  business — paying 
the  expenses  and  the  help  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  Territorial  government  was  paying  all  the  expense 
of  the  enterprise. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Not  the  Federal  Government  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  No. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Just  giving  advice  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  station  gave  advice  and  one  of  the  men  connected 
with  our  station  was  furloughed  and  detailed  in  charge  of  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  there  any  others  conducted  in  that  way  in  the 
United  States  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  and  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  your  Guam  station,  Doctor,  wnei*e  you 
ask  an  increase  of  $5,000. 
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Dr.  Evans.  The  Guam  station  is  being  conducted  with  the  idea 
of  trying  to  develop  agriculture  of  that  little  island  so  as  to  make  it 
self-supporting.  It  used  to  be  that  agriculture  was  practically  the 
only  industry,  but  for  various  reasons  the  people  quit  cultivating  their 
ranches  a,nd  a  few  years  ago  agriculture  had  fallen  to  a  very  low  state. 
We  have  been  working  there  for  several  years  and  have  introduced  a 
large  number  of  crops,  and,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  naval  govr 
erhor  and  through  the  island  patrol,  as  they  call  it,  we  have  extended 
these  crops  throughout  the  island.  What  we  desire  now  is  to  have  an 
extension  man  who  wiU  go  out  and  assist  these  people  by  demon- 
strating what  can  be  grown.  You  can  not  reach  them  by  publica- 
tions, and  they  do  not  travel  very  much  from  one  part  of  the  island 
to  the  other.  We  want  to  establish,  through  their  schools  and  in 
connection  with  their  schools  and  little  communities,  demonstrations 
(you  might  call  them  farms,  which  may  be  onljr  an  acre  or  two  in 
extent),  and  then  explain  to  the  people  the  various  things  we  have 
introduced  and  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  Guam  and  which  are 
capable  of  improving  their  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  some  of  those  things  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  A  number  of  forage  plants  that  we  have  introduced 
are  doing  exceedingly  well;  and  in  connection  with  their  introduction, 
if  we  get  more  forage  plants  growing,  there  will  be  more  live  stock 
produced.  We  have  gotten  some  important  varieties  of  com  which 
are  doing  exceedingly  well.  We  have  introduced  peanuts,  velvet 
beans,  soy  beans,  and  quite  a  number  of  crops  of  that  character,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  large  number  of  vegetables,  and  all  of  these  we  want 
to  carry  to  different  parts  of  the  island  by  this  means  and  teach  the 
people  now  to  support  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  population  of  the  island  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  About  20,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  area? 

Dr.  Evans.  About  260  square  miles,  I  believe.  That  is  my 
recollection. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  land  pretty  productive  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  Much  of  it  is  very  productive. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  live  stock  do  they  have — ^hogs  or 
cattle  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  Hogs,  cattle,  chickens,  and  some  horses.  We  have 
taken  improved  hve  stock  there.  We  took  some  Morgan  horses, 
some  cattle  and  Berkshire  hogs,  several  breeds  of  poultry,  and  one  or 
two  breeds  of  goats.  With  the  exception  of  the  horses,  they  have 
all  done  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nationality  of  these  people  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say.  They  are  Malaysian  as  a 
race  and  something  like  the  Filipinos. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  thriftjr  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  They  are  auite  thrifty.  Their  only  crop  so  far  has 
been  the  copra,  or  driea  coconut.  That  has  been  tne  only  crop 
that  they  have  produced  for  export.  We  have  introduced,  and  it  la 
beginning  to  be  a  matter  of  some  little  export,  the  growing  of  cotton, 
lie  cotton  is  aU  sent  to  Japan,  as  that  is  the  nearest  market. 

In  addition  to  this  extension  and  demonstration  work,  we  want 
an  entomologist  and  plant  pathologist,  not  only  to  investigate  some 
very  serious  troubles  of  the  coconut  and  some  other  plants,  but  also 
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to  act  as  an  inspector  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  some  of  the 
diseases  of  tropical  plants  that  are  very  prevalent  in  Asia  and  in  the 
Philippines.  So  far  as  we  know,  none  of  these  serious  diseases 
occur  in  Guam  now,  but  with  the  transportation  one  way  and  the 
other  there  is  a  strong  probabiUty,  unless  there  is  an  immediate 
effort  made  to  prevent  their  introduction,  that  sooner  or  later  some 
of  these  things  will  be  introduced  in  the  same  way  that  citrus  canker 
was  brought  into  this  coimtry.  If  they  are  some  of  the  industries 
of  the  country  will  be  destroyed.  One  of  the  principal  crops  for 
local  consumption  in  Guam  is  corn,  and  there  is  a  disease  of  com  in 
Java,  Japan,  and  China  that  is  particularly  destructive,  and  we  are 
very  anxious  to  keep  it  and  other  pests  out.  The  only  way  we  can 
do  it  is  to  have  some  skilled  pathologist  who  will  recognize  possibly 
injurious  diseases  and  insects  from  an  inspection  of  every  plant  or 
every  portion  of  a  plant  that  is  brought  there,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  anything  that  might  give  trouble. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  man  of  that  kind 
remain  on  the  island  all  the  time  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  He  would  have  plenty  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  could  study  diseases  and  insects  that  have  not  been  investigated 
at  all. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  He  will  be  a  permanent  man? 

Dr.  Evans.  He  would  be  a  permanent  man  added  to  the  station 
staff;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  pleasant  to  hve  there,  Doctor;  is  the  climate 
good? 

Dr.  Evans.  Most  of  the  people  who  have  been  there  seem  to  think 
so.  It  is  a  small  island,  with  a  sea  breeze  most  of  the  time,  except 
in  the  typhoon  season.  I  was  there  in  1909  and  I  did  not  find  it  an 
impleasant  place  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  So  a  man  would  not  go  there  just  for  the  love  of 
study  ?    He  would  have  plenty  of  inducement  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  He  would  nave  plenty  to  do  in  carrying  on  this  work 
that  we  propose  for  him,  and  there  are  enough  Americans  on  the 
island  so  that  he  would  have  plenty  of  society  and  entertainment. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  the  next,  the  Virgin  Islands,  where  you 
ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $15,000. 

Dr.  Evans.  Mr.  May,  who  investigated  the  Danish  West  Indies, 
as  they  used  to  be  called,  for  the  Navy  Department,  is  here,  and  if 
you  wish  I  will  ask  Mr.  May  to  present  this  matter.  Mr.  May  is  in 
charge  of  the  Porto  Rico  station  and  has  been  in  Porto  Rico  since 
1904.  At  the  request  of  the  Navy  Department,  last  year,  when 
they  considered  the  situation  very  acute,  he  was  sent  from  Porto 
Rico  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  they  are  only  30  or  40  miles  east  of 
Porto  Rico,  and  made  some  investigations,  and  he  can  tell  you  of 
i^hem  in  detail  better  than  I  can. 

The  Chaibman.  All  right,  Mr.  May. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  D.  W.  MAY,  AOEONOMIST  IN  CHAEGE  OF 
THE  POETO  EICAN  AGEICnLTTJEAI  EXPEEIMENT  STA- 
TION. 

Mr.  May.  It  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  our  Government  to  develop 
a  country  passing  imder  her  sovereignty,  seeking  especially  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  Shortly  after  the 
American  occupation  in  Porto  Rico  there  was  established  there  an 
agricultural  experiment  station  to  develop  the  agricultural  industries, 
which  are  the  leading  ones  of  that  island.  Progress  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  1901,  with  exports  of  $8,500,000,  there  has  followed  the 
most  wonderful  agricultural  development  that  has  probably  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  our  exports  having  grown  greatlv  right 
along  until  this  year  they  were  over  $80,000,000.  When  this  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  Danish  Islands  and  put  Gov.  Oliver  in  charge 
he  saw  that  the  agricultural  conditions  there  were  very  backward, 
and  asked  the  Secretary  of  AgricuUxu-e  to  send  some  one  there  to 
look  over  conditions  and  make  some  recommendations  as  to  what 
could  be  done  to  develop  those  islands.  After  looking  over  the  field 
it  seems  that  the  best  way  to  improve  those  islands  is  to  establish 
an  agricultural  experiment  station  to  work  along  the  lines  of  the 
Porto  Rico  station.  It  was  the  special  intention,  in  purchasing  those 
islands,  to  make  a  great  seaport  there  which  would  probably  be  to 
the  West  Indies  what  Singapore  is  to  the  East,  and,  while  the  islands 
wiU  continue  to  export  some  staple  products  like  sugar  and  sea-island 
cotton,  they  need  a  great  development  in  producing  ship  suppUes 
for  the  great  number  of  steamers  that  are  going  to  stop  in  that 
port  while  plying  between  the  eastern  seaports  of  the  United  States 
and  South  Ajnerica  and  between  European  ports  and  through  the 
Panama  Canal.  For  the  development  of  these  islands  we  have  asked 
for  an  appropriation  of  $15,000,  which  is  necessary,  I  think,  to 
conduct  a  properly  organized  experiment  station. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  May,  I  see  from  your  note  heref  that  the 
Danish  Government  maintained  a  station  on  the  islands  before  we 
took  them  over. 

Mr.  May.  Yes ;  they  maintained  a  station  in  St.  Croix,  the  largest 
of  the  islands,  and  that  station  received  an  income  of  about  $8,000 
to  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  Direct  from  the  Danish  Government  ?  Then  it 
had,  in  addition  to  that,  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  its  products? 

Mr.  May.  That  included  the  proceeds  from  sale  of  its  products. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  locate  your  station  at  the 
same  place  ? 

Mr.  May.  Yes;  that  station  should  be  taken  over.  It  is  well 
located,  has  buildings  and  215  acres  of  land,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
thei  purpose.  It  only  needs  a  sum  for  maintenance.  Gov.  Oliver 
states  that  there  is  not  sufficient  income  from  the  islands  at  present 
to  maintain  that  station,  and  it  seems  best  that  it  be  maintained  as 
other  stations  are  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  tell  the  committee  briefly  just  what 
lines  of  work  you  would  undertake  to  do  there  to  bring  about  what 
you  have  in  your  mind.  What  kind  of  agriculture  wouS  you  engage 
in  and  what  crops  would  you  raise  ? 
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Mr.  Mat.  Sugar  and  sea-island  cotton  production  should  be 
further  developed,  and  also  the  growing  of  vegetables  and  other 
food  crops  for  the  people  aheady  on  the  islands,  but  especially  for 
ship  supplies.  The  latter  will,  I  beUeve,  be  the  great  future  work 
there  along  _  agricultural  lines.  As  a  preUminary  there  should  be 
some  investigations  on  the  water  supplies  of  these  islands,  because 
the  rainfall  is  not  sufficient  for  the  maximum  production  of  crops. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  population  of  tnese  islands  i 

Mr.  Mat.  The  three  main  i^ands  have  a  population  of  about 
36,000.  • 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  area? 

Mr.  Mat.  The  area  is  about  450  square  miles.  I  am  not  sure  of 
that.     That  is  an  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  approximately  it  ? 

Mr.  Mat.  Yes,  sir.  There  has  never  been  an  exact  survey  made  of 
the  islands,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  crops  could  you  grow  ?  You  say 
food  crops  ?  Could  you  grow  vegetables,  such  as  beans  and  potatoes, 
or  what  ? 

Mr.  Mat.  All  v^etable  crops,  and  there  should  be  more  dairying; 
sweet  potatoes,  yams,  and  other  native  crops  that  are  used  in  the 
Tropics  for  local  suppUes.  Incidentally,  the  islands  could  be  made 
to  produce  a  great  deal  more  sugar,  though,  of  course,  that  will 
be  greatly  exported.  The  present  need  is  to  better  supply  the 
home  demands  for  food  and  to  supply  the  shipping  that  will  return 
to  that  Dort  after  the  war. 

The  Chairmax.  You  could  produce,  I  presume,  about  the  same 
character  of  crops  that  you  produce  in  Porto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  Mat.  Yes,  sir;  very  well.     The  conditions  are  very  similar. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  rainfall  is  not  very  heavy? 

Mr.  Mat.  It  is  less  than  50  inches  in  St.  Croix  and  even  less  than 
that  in  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rainfall  in  Porto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  Mat.  It  varies  in  different  sections.  On  the  north  side  it 
is  about  75  inches,  and  on  the  south  side,  where  they  practice  irriga- 
tion, it  is  about  30  inches. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  these  buildings  at  St.  Croix  are  in 
pretty  good  shape? 

Mr.  Mat.  The  experiment  station  has  substantial  buildings  and 
the  land  is  well  developed,  and  they  have  Uve  stock;  but  the  need 
is  to  secure  more  scientific  workers  and  to  provide  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  station. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  people  thrift}' — the  native  population  f 

Mr.  Mat.  As  a  rule,  they  are.  They  are  largely  negroes,  hke 
those  we  have  in  the  Soutn.  During  the  time  of  the  slave  trade 
they  were  landed  in  the  West  Indies  or  in  the  slave  States,  depending 
on  the  market.  They  are  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The 
whites  there  are  very  thrifty.  They  are  English  largely,  and  Danes 
second. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  relative  proportions  of  the  white  and 
n^ro  races  there? 

Sir.  Mat.  I  should  estimate  that  the  n^ro  population  is  about 
90  per  cent.     There  is  not  much  of  a  mixture  of  the  races.     They 
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are  rather  pure-bred  blacks  and  whites.  They  have  not  mixed 
as  they  have  in  the  Spanish  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  the  Gullah  language  Uke  the  n^roes 
around  Charleston,  S.  C,  which  takes  an  expert  to  understand? 

Mr.  May.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  language  that  they  speak  in 
the  South.  It  is  the  English  language  out  a  Uttle  mixed.  For 
example,  they  have  a  West  Indian  name,  '^callaloo,''  for  the  plant 
we  call  '^pussiey ''  in  the  South.  Sometimes  there  will  be  an  African 
word. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  gentlemen  ?  If  not,  we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  May. 

Mr.  Mc!La.u6HLin.  Are  there  any  sugar  factories  on  the  islands) 

Mr.  Mat.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  several  factories. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Mat.  About  six. 

Mr.  McLatjohlin.  Any  refineries  ? 

Mr.  Mat.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Are  there  any  refineries  in  Porto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  Mat.  No,  sir.  There  is  a  tendency  in  those  countries  to  do 
away  with  the  old  open-kettle  mills  and  put  in  large  mills,  because 
the  planter  can  sell  his  cane  to  a  lai^e  mill  and  get  more  out  of  it 
than  he  can  with  the  old  open-kettle  system.  In  the  old  open-kettle 
sjrstem  his  losses  were  about  40  per  cent,  while  a  modem  factory 
will  get  about  90  per  cent.  They  pay  him  more  than  he  can  get 
withliis  own  equipment.  y  ^  ^  ^   ■ 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  tons  of  cane  will  you  grow  to  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Mat.  In  the  best  fields  in  Porto  Rico,  about  60  tons.  It  will 
run  about  10  per  cent  of  sugar.     The  average  is  around  30  tons. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  does  that  compare  with  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Mat.  Our  production  is  not  as  high  as  that  of  Cuba,  but  our 
labor  is  more  abundant  and  cheaper. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  have  to  fertilize  that  cane  land  ? 

Mr.  Mat.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  next  item.  Dr.  True,  is  number  33,  on  page 
164,  a  study  of  the  relative  utility  and  economv  of  agricultuml 
products  for  food,  clothing,  and  other  uses  in  the  home,  etc.  That 
IS  Dr.  Langworthy's  work  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  assume  it  is  the  same  character  of  work 
that  he  has  been  doing  heretofore  except  that  it  has  been  extended 
on  accoimt  of  war  conditions  ? 

Dr.  True.  Yes,  sir;  Dr.  Langworthy  is  here. 

'  STATEMEH T  OF  DB.  C.  F.  LAITOWOBTHT,  CHIEF  OF  THE  OFFICE 
OF  HOME  ECOirOMICS,  STATES  BELATIOH S  SEBVICE,  UinTED 
STATES  DEPABTMEITT  OF  AGBICULTUBE. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  briefly.  Dr.  Langworthy,  just  what  the 
character  of  your  work  has  been  this  year. 

Dr.  Langwortht.  The  war  has  made  great  differences  in  om* 
work,  because  we  have  had  to  meet  many  new  requests  for  data  on 
food  and  other  home  economics  topics,  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
scope  of  the  extension  education  offices  of  the  States  Relations 
Service.     Then,  too,  we  have  been  called  upon  to  meet  a  great  many 
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emei^ency  requests  for  information  needed  in  the  department's 
publicity  work  with  respect  to  the  best  use  which  can  be  made  in 
the  home  of  the  available  food  supply.  For  instance,  how  we  may 
best  use  other  foods  in  place  of  those  we  must  conserve  and  at  the 
same  time  make  a  palatable  and  satisfactory  diet.  This  has  meant, 
among  other  thiugs,  much  work  with  com  meal,  a  food  which  can 
be  used  in  a  surprisingly  large  nimiber  of  useful  and  palatable  ways. 
These  increased  demands,  I  think,  we  have  succeeded  in  meeting. 

Mr.  Ejiapp  spoke  of  sweet-potato  flour.  This  is  a  product  to  which 
we  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention,  especially  to  the  ways  in 
which  it  can  be  used  in  the  home.  The  flour  we  used  was  made 
experimentally  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  It  is  interesting  to  say 
that,  aside  from  its  commercial  possibilities,  sweet-potato  flour  can 
be  made  in  the  home  for  home  use.  From  the  many  tests  with  it, 
it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  it  has  many  possibilities.  Sweet- 
potato  flour  is  a  starchy  food  which  also  contains  considerable  sugar, 
and  so  it  can  be  used  to  conserve  not  only  wheat  flour  but  sugar  tdso. 
We  have  also  made  tests  with  white-potato  flour  and,  cooperating 
with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  have  studied  domestic  methods  of 
drying  foods,  particularly  vegetables.  Our  work  with  dried  fruits, 
however,  has  had  to  do  chiefly  with  ways  of  preparing  them  for  the 
table.  We  have  also  studied  the  salt-picklmg  and  preserving  of 
vegetables — an  old-fashioned  method  still  in  use  in  many  homes — 
.and  have  continued  our  studies  of  home  canning;  in  all  these  cases 
studying  the  use  which  can  be  made  of  the  product,  as  well  as  home 
methods  for  making  it. 

At  the  present  time  no  problem  is  of  greater  interest  to  the  house- 
keeper than  how  to  plan  and  prepare  meals  which  will  meet  the  food 
needs  of  the  family,  conserve  certain  foods,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
palatable.  Thanks  to  the  studies  of  food  which  the  department  has 
been  carrying  on,  we  are  able  to  make  a  number  of  generalizations  in 
plain,  simple  language  which  will  serve  as  guides  to  the  housekeeper 
m  solving  her  problems.  We  have  the  housekeeper's  testimony  that 
the  generalizations  are  useful,  and  they  are  sound  because  they  are 
based  not  only  on  laboratory  experience  but  also  on  the  empirical 
knowl  edge  of  many  housekeepers . 

It  is  a  simple  thing  to  divide  all  foods  into  the  following  five  groups: 
1,  fruits  and  vegetables  (apples,  potatoes,  etc.);  2,  meats,  fish,  muk, 
eggs,  beans,  and  so  on;  3,  flours,  meals,  other  cereals,  and  starchy 
foods;  4,  sugars,  sirups,  and  other  such  sweets;  and  5,  butter,  table 
oils,  suet,  fat  pork  and  bacon,  and  other  fats.  If  the  meals  which 
we  eat  are  so  planned  that  all  these  groups  are  well  represented,  we 
can  feel  sure  that  the  nutritive  substances  which  the  body  needs 
will  be  supplied.  It  is  easy  to  so  plan  meals  if  one  will  give  thought ' 
to  it,  but  experience  and  experiment  have  alike  shown  that,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  equally  easy  to  plan  them  so  that  some  of  the  foods 
which  supply  needed  nutrients  are  left  out.  To  make  these  matters 
clear  we  have  prepared  not  only  new  Farmers*  Bulletins  but  are  also 
preparing  pictorial  charts,  which  are  simpler  than  the  colored  charts, 
which  show  the  (composition  of  food  in  the  form  of  diagrams,  and 
which  were  shown  to  this  committee  some  time  ago.  The  three  such 
charts  which  I  have  brought  illustrate  a  breakfast,  a  dinner,  and  a 
supper — and  they  are  meals  quite  in  accord  with  those  which  we  are 
Accustomed  to  use — which  illustrate  how  easy  it  is,  by  taking  thought 
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to  plan  meak  ^riii  :l  are  truly  adequate.     We  have  other  charts  ^irri'i 

Bhow  how  eaFTsr  it  i-»  xt*  plan  meal^  wiiich  are  not  correctly  piannf^l  cr 

balanced.     Tni^  pi^'ture  of  a  breakfast   [exhibiting]  showK.  among 

other  foods   n  simpie.  o:rMic  breakfa=ft  food,  a  bowl  of  cracked  wLeat. 

Tnii  i>  ai<(»  an  inexi>ensivf-  disL  l>ef'aupe.  if  one  hap  the  'wLeat.  it  can 

he  easiiv  ^rravkec  at  iion>f  by  putting:  it  throu^ti  a  meat  grinder. 

^Ir.  ToTTSc^  of  XortL  iMkota.  It*  wiieat  sold  ordinarily  at  groren?  t 

I)r.  Laxg^tokthy.  It  i>  not  usually  sold  at  groceriee  but  very 

cofminoniy  cai.  ih:  purcna^ed  from  a  mill.     We  purchase  tlie  wheat 

fas*  our  expermient-  iiere  in  Washingtou  without  any  trouble,  and  it 

^would  «eem  tnat  it  f-f»ujd  easily  W  made  a  retail  market  commodity 

if  tiiere  were  a  aemaiic  for  it.     If  one  ha^  wiieat  which  lie  can  cTack  at 

home  •  e  '-'ai.  ea-ii^'  make  ai:  e^'onomical  a*-  well  as  a  very  palatable 

diBL. 

Mr.  ToiTNG  of  Norti  iMkota.  J  have  often  thought  there  was  no 
TBAson  wiy  wiieat  ^iiouid  un*  t»e  di^*i>iayed  in  a  grocery,  the  same  af« 
cracked  ^rnea*  or  ri*-e  nr  aiiT'tniiig  of  that  knid. 

I>r.  L.ASGwcwrrHY.  It  ua*^  i^een  su^^ested  that  it  would  W  possible 
for  a  gTfK-er  t<.-  '.-arrr  wiioie  wneat  aiic  <'(fni  hi  sto«-k  and  <rTH**k  or  grind 
it  in  smaL  quantities,  just  a-  n*'  does  <-oif€?e.  or,  indeed,  h*^  lie  now  in 
iio  many  case-  smnd^  i^eanut^  k*  maKe  peanut  butter  t-o  order.  If  he 
can  d<'  tiie  on^.  i:  wi»u*G  "^een.  tnat  tnere  i-  n<»  reason  wl-v  he  could 
iMJt  ui-  tiaC  ot!ier  aijci  -iuppjy  rii-*  fusiomerh  with  fresiiiy  crm^ked 
wheat  or  con.. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  ha-  t^-  in-  tiiori>u:r-^iy  dry  before  it  can  l>e  ground  ? 

l>r.  LiAXGWOETHY.  Ye^,  sir:  it  na>  tc»  i>f-  dry. 

Af  expianaiori'  i?iatemeiit*-  on  the  chartt  maKe  dear,  tfaebe  meak 
contain  ^ep^et^enlatlve^  o:  tne  hve  fooc  groupti.  Each  of  the  five 
STOUpt  coutaiL  ^onif  i*H>a-  i«rmvL  are  ammo  ant,  otners  -which  are 
leBB  eo.  pcme  whi'.i:  are  <*ostiy.  anc  others  which  are  not.  Since, 
penerahy  speaKin^.  tii^  vanou«-  n^enit>en-  of  the  group  have  a  (similar 
food  value,  it  if  '.lear  tnat  e*  onomy  comet  in  chootuig  tne  membere 
of  «icfc  group  wnicL  are  tne  lesh  expensive.  The  paiatability  of 
the  meaL^  deT>enaF  a^  mu<.i:  upon  tiie  way  m  which  ioodb  are  pr^ 
pared  aF  it  ooe^  up«»L  fu<»c  fi^i**^ion.  anc  both  theee  matterb  nave 
been  giveL  ait^nuoi:  u:  tn*-  wort  we  imve  carried  on.  and  are  dealt 
witL  u-  detaL  ii;  Farmen^'  Bulletins  and  other  pubiicatioiik.  n^  well 
■F  in  th^  l>eparnn'*nt  -  putjiicity  materia; . 

Mr.  Haigex.  Vn^  o*-  von  gurpest  toast  in  one  of  the  chaTt4-  ^ 

I>r.  LAKGWcmTiTi'-  ilany  liKe  it.  anc  tiiat  if  a  gcKKi  way  of  using 
flUue  bread. 

Mr  Halogen,  l^  it  more  pulii table  ' 

I>r.  Laxgwobthi'.  It  is  nifiTi-  palatable  to  a  ^reat  many.  Though 
toasting  d^»es  not  cnansre  tne  comiKisiiion  of  bread  mu^'h.  except 
to  dnv*-  of:  fc  iittje  watT.  it  aoe*-  give  a  havor  to  it  winch  niaKee^  h 
'mat*'  paiatabj**  K-  fc  2rr**aT  many  T>enpie. 

Mr.  Kaigen.  I  tiunK  !Mr.  fioovtr  >u25re:=ted  that  wopie  •should 
BOt  cat  t*»a<. 

I>r-  LANGwc«rrHT.  I  am  un'-enaii;.  but.  a?  1  T^.*aL  it.  it  iuu-  In^ei: 
«iigg>epi*:-c  tiiat  toast  siiouic  no:  \h  used  smii^ry  as  a  gami-^L  or 
aeconipainni*^:!'  for  i«M»c.  a^  for  insian'^e.  'whei.  ax  chop  or  <omptning 
rfee  i^  i*errec  on  a  pie^e  of  t^^af^t.  w^nrjL  is  mieiioec  ''for  looks'* 
of leL  tnaL  for  eating. 
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In  preparing  our  bulletins  and  our  charts  we  have  had  in  mind 
particularly  the  extension  work  carried  on  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Lever  Act,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  give  these  charts 
wide  distribution  for  extension  teaching  when  we  have  perfected 
them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  spoke  of  dried  vegetables.  Is  either  the 
Army  or  the  Navy  using  that  kind  of  food  at  all  extensively  ? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  I  doubt  if  I  have  information  enough  to  answer 
the  question,  except  in  a  very 'general  way.  I  have  understood  that 
large  quantities  oi  dried  vegetables  had  been  made  in  the  United 
States  for  the  use  of  the  allied  armies,  and  so  I  would  suppose  that 
using  dried  vegetables  in  our  own  Army  is  a  matter  which  would  be 
given  consideration. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  learned  a  short  time  ago  that  the  Army  and 
Navy,  especially  the  Navy,  were  opposed  to  the  use  of  dried  vegetables 
on  account  of  an  experience  at  the  time  the  fleet  went  aroimd  the 
world;  that  some  of  the  dried  vegetables  soured  on  the  trip  and, 
of  course,  were  unfit  to  eat;  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  hard  to 
get  the  Navy,  in  particular,  to  be  interested  in  dried  vegetables  at 
all.     Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  I  do  not  recall  ever  having  heard  any  such 
statement. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  it  on  account  of  an  unwillingness  or  for  any 
other  reason  that  they  have  not  been  using  very  much  of  it  for  our 
Army  and  Navy  ? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  I  do  not  think  that  dried  vegetables  have  been 
included  in  the  rations  of  either  the  Army  or  the  Navy. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  think  they  are  now  giving  considera- 
tion to  it  ? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  data  for  a  definite 
opinion  one  way  or  the  other,  but  I  think  that  the  possibility  of  using 
such  foods  must  have  been  considered.  This  is  my  opinion,  because 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  large  quantities  of  dried  vegetables  were 
used  for  soups  and  for  making  stews  for  the  British  Army. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  they  any  means  or  plans  that  we  do  not 
know  of  ? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  I  doubt  it.  In  fact,  I  had  supposed  that  any 
dried  fruits  or  vegetables  which  they  might  use  would  be  obtained 
verv  largely  from  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further,  gentlemen?  Dr.  Langworthy, 
do  you  desire  to  make  any  further  statement? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  I  thought  that  perhaps  the  committee  might 
like  to  see  these  lealets  I  have  brought,  which  are  just  pubUshed, 
as  part  of  a  series  designed  particularly  for  use  in  the  present  emer- 
gency food  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  furnish  the  basic  work  for  the  home-economics 
work  in  the  field  ? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  That  is  what  we  try  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  follow  your  own  plan  of  diet  yourself  ? 

Dr.  Langworthy.  Seriously,  I  clo. 

The  Chairman.  You  look  it,  all  right. 

Dr.  True,  your  next  item  is  for  administrative  expenses,  where 
you  ask  for  an  increase  of  $6,700. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DS.  A.  C.  TBTTE,  DIBECTOB  OF  THE  STATES 
BELATIOVS  SEBVIGE,  TTiriTED  STATES  DEPABTMEHT  OF 
AGBICULTUBE — Continued. 

Dr.  Tbue.  That  is  on  account  of  the  general  growth  of  the  business 
of  the  States  Relations  Service  as  a  whole. 

The  Chaibman.  I  assumed  that,  doctor.  Any  questions  on  that, 
gentlemen?  If  not,  and  there  is  no  further  statement  from  you, 
Dr.  True,  we  will  take  up  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Dr.  Tbue.  Am  I  to  understand  that  I  shall  file  for  the  record  a 
statement  of  our  principal  activities? 

The  Chaibman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Summary  of  Pbincifal  Actiyitibs  of  States  Rblations  Seryice. 


Appropriations  and  activities. 


AOBICULTURAL  ExPBBDCXiVT  8TATTOM8  (Hatch  and  Adams  Acts,  each  S72O,O0O). 

The  Federal  appropriatiGiis  for  experiment  stations  are  used  in  the  main- 
tenance of  stations  m  the  48  States.  These  ftmds  are  supplemented  by 
State  and  college  funds,  amounting  to  about  $4,000,000.  Tne  station  force 
Includes  about  1,900  persons,  cairying  on  investigations  which  cover  every 
branch  of  agriculture.  Under  war  conditions  they  are  subordinating  thefr 
more  fundamental  and  permanent  investigations  and  taking  up  special 
studies  of  immediate  importance  to  agriculture  at  this  time. 
Adionistbation  of  tub  Experiment-Station  Acts,  the  Aoricultubal  Ex- 
PEBDfENT  Stations  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Fobto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the 

Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Aoricultubal>Extension  Act 


AdmiimtraUon  of  eiperiment^gtatUm  acts 

This  fund  is  used  tor  work  connected  with  the  approval  of  plans  for  station 
work,  inspection  of  accounts  and  work  at  the  several  stations,  advice  regard- 
lines  of  work,  personnel,  and  equipmoit  of  the  station,  and  preparation  of 
.  the  Experiment  Station  Record.  The  Experiment  Station  Record  consists 
of  two  volumes  of  nine  numbers  each,  witn  detail,  author,  and  subject  in- 
dexes. These  volumes  contain  about  7,000  abstracts  from  the  world's  scien- 
tific literature  pertaining  to  agriculture,  togetiier  with  monthly  editorbtls 
on  special  topics  in  agricultural  science  and  brief  notes  on  the  progress  of 
institutions  for  agricultural  education  and  research. 

Administration  of  the  insular  experiment  stations 

This  fund  is  expended  on  the  work  done  at  Washington  in  considering  and 
approving  plans  of  work  and  expenditures,  selection  of  personnel,  review  and 
approval  of  accounts,  reports  shd  bulletins  submitted  for  publication,  and 
miscellaneous  advice  and  assistance. 

AdministratUm  of  agricnUuralrcxtenskm  act 

This  fund  is  spent  for  work  in  connection  with  the  examination  and  ap- 
proval of  plans  for  extension  work,  financial  reports,  inspection  of  work  and 
accounts  in  the  several  States,  and  the  preparation  of  an  annual  report  on 
extension  work  throughout  the  country. 

Vabmebs'  Coopebative  Demonstration  Work  Outside  of  the  cotton  Belt. 

This  fund  is  spent  tor  demonstration  and  extension  work  in  the  33  Northern 
and  Western  States  in  connection  with  work  done  with  Smith-I^ver  iimds 
and  additional  funds  from  sources  within  tho  States. 

Sufjervision 

The  Office  of  Extension  Work  in  the  North  and  West  at  Washington  in- 
chides  a  small  force  of  expert  officers  who  spend  a  lurgr  share  of  their  time 
in  tho  fleld  assisting  in  tne  onranixation  and  supervision  of  the  extension 
work  in  the  several  States.  The  Washington  office  also  prepares  a  variety 
of  pubiieaiions  used  in  the  extension  work  throughout  the  North  and  W^est. 
It  receives  and  examines  ree:ular  reports  of  work  and  expenditures  from  the 
field  agents  cooperatively  employed  in  the  States  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways  gives  advloe  and  assistance  to  the  extension  worker;}  throughout  the 
North  and  West.  Subject-matter  specialists  m  horticulture,  ammal  hus- 
bandry, soils,  forestry,  and  marketing  are  employed  cooper>)tively  with  de 
partment  burenns  (or  extension  work  In  the  States. 
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SXTMMART  OF  PBINGIPAL  ACTIVITIKS  OF  STATES  RELATIONS  SERVICE — Continiied. 


Appropriations  and  activities. 


Farmbhs'  Cooperative  Demonstbatiok  Work  Outsipe  or  the  Cotton 
Belt— Continued. 

CowU^t-af^nt  work 

During  the  pa'«t  yeir  t>ie  county  agricultural  agent**  cooperatlns:  viith  the 
farmers  "carrie'i  on  thousands  of  dem->nstrrtti^n3  with  com.  wheat,  oats, 
legumes,  potatoes,  and  other  crips:  sesiirei  the  adoption  of  crip  r  tati^n 
svstem<«.  ianallatim  of  drainage  and  irrigiti^n  systems.  horap-mlxinT  and 
m  re  effe  tive  ns3  of  fertlUzors  and  of  lime,  introdu^ti  m  of  better  live  st'^ck, 
testing  dairv  cows,  deraon?tratiins  of  methods  ol  preventing  or  relieving 
Ii\^e  stick  diSQisss,  espeially  hog  ch  ilcra.  blH'^tc  leg,  and  tuberculosis;  organ- 
izati  in  of  farmers  for  marVetme  and  pur  ^hasiaar. 

The  ao;ents  raide  over  230.030  f  ^rm  visits  ani  re"eived  an  equal  number 
of  office  calls  frDm  farmers,  conda  ted  extensive  crrcspondencc,  distributed 
larse  quantltie'*  '^l  publi^atiins.  prepared  ab^ut  20,000  arti  'les  for  the  pubic 
press,  heli  11,000  demonstratlsn  meetm^,  and  assisted  in  over  2,000  exten- 
sion s^ho^ls. 

Sln^e  the  outbraak  of  the  war  the  county  a'^ents  have  given  sne?ial  atton- 
tnn  to  in  reasing  the  a  rcage  of  wheat  and  rye,  CDm,  potatoes,*buckwheat, 
forage  crops,  s^l^tion  and  testing  of  S3ed  cnrh.  Inroi'se  rf  p^.rk  pridncti'^n, 
consprvation  of  fDod  supply  bv  better  st'>rage  and  handling,  etc.  They  have 
also  done  great  patriti?  servi  e  in  instructing  the  farmer  regirdihg  the 
roasms  for  our  being  at  war,  ailing  the  work  of  the  Food  Admini9trnti"»n, 
and  promoting  the  Libertv  L'^an.  Without  a  doubt,  a  large  amount  of  the 
iiToasad  aeri cultural  pr.idu?tion  of  the  past  seas-'n  wa<;  due  to  the  work  of 
the  county  agents  and  other  extension  forces  in  cooperation  with  this  de 
partment. 


JBovs'  and  Oirls*  chtb  work 

During  the  past  year  about  400.000  boys  and  girls  have  been  rcjnilar'y 
enrille*!  in  clubs  engaged  in  spe  ial  demmstration  work  in  rnismg  cni, 
p-^tatoes,  and  ether  cnps,  making  gardens,  growing  j^igs  and  calvps,  poultry 
raising,  canning,  bread  making,  se  \iag,  mai^'ing  various  devi  es  for  use  en 
the  farm  or  in  the  home,  et"*.  In  additi  in,  about  403,090  boys  and  tirls  from 
the  '^ities  were  enrolled  in  special  war-emergency  projects— gurdem'ng.  poul- 
try raising,  and  canning. 

Farm-maruufement  iemonstration  worl: 

This  fund  is  used  for  demonstrating  to  farmers  the  importance  of  re-cord- 
ing and  analyzing  the  different  fartors  relating  to  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministrati'^n  of  tne  farm  business.    Farm-manaeement  demonstrators  are 

[)la  ed  in  the  sveeral  States  to  assist  county  agricultural  agents  and  other 
ocal  !ead''.r«!  in  condu' ting  larm-buslnass  de'm'^nstrati^ns.  During  the  past 
year  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  impirtan^e  and  feisibilitv  of  keeping  sirap'e 
farm  accounts.  Over  16,000  farmers  re^'eived  assistance  in  starting  a  simple 
farm-account  book,  and  the  county  agants  were  greatly  helped  in  studying 
the  farmers'  business  and  making  sugi'estions  to  increrise  its  efliciency. 


Extmsion  work  in  home  economics 

The  home  demonstration  work  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  is 
done  partly  by  home  economics  sp3cialists  going  out  from  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  partly  by  county  and  city  home  demonstration  agents.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  a  ?out  20  county  women  agents  were  em- 
ployed. With  the  aid  of  the  emergency  fimds  this  number  has  been  in- 
crea  ^ed  to  about  365.  The  wor>  has  >  een  largely  food  conservation,  canning, 
drying,  and  preserving.  There  also  have  been  considerable  home  gardening 
and  po  iltry  raising  by  women  and  work  in  the  improvement  of  household 
equipment  and  management^  and  in  the  encouragement  of  commimity 
social  life.  Existing  organ!  :ations  of  women  have  been  enlisted  in  the  worV, 
and  sp3cial  orgam.ations  have  also  been  formed  to  support  the  work  of  the 
extension  agents.  Recently  the  extension  force  has  cooperated  to  a  large 
extent  in  the.  work  of  the  Food  Administration. 
Speci  il  eitenM'jn  fieli  agevtf 

Extension  sp3cialists  from  the  colleges  and  the  department  supplemented 
the  work  of  the  county  extension  forc3s,  assisted  them  in  special  enter- 
prise^, conducted  extension  schools,  helped  to  introduce  county  agent  work 
m  new  counties,  and  in  many  cases  toox  the  place  of  countj'^  agents  for  the 
time  being. 


Allotment  (lump  fund). 


1323,000 


115,000 


02,000 


35,000 


13,980 


S320,400 


110,300 


59,400 


31,200 


13,080 
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Appropriations  and  activities. 


Farmers'  Cooperative  Demonstration  Work  in  the  Southern  States.  . 

This  fund  was  spent  for  demonstration  and  extension  work  In  the  15 
Southern  States  in  connection  with  work  done  with  Smith-Lever  funds  and 
additional  funds  from  sources  within  the  States. 


SupervUion .• 

The  Office  of  Extension  Work  in  the  South  at  Washineton  includes  a 
small  force  of  expert  officers  whoTspend  a  large  share  of  their  time  in  the  field 
assisting  in  the  orsani  ation  and  supervision  of  the  extension  worV  in  the 
several  States.  The  Washington  office  also  prepares  a  variety  of  pu  olieations 
used  in  the  extension  work  throughout  the  South.  It  receives  and  exam- 
ines regular  reports  of  work  and  expenditures  from  the  field  agents  cooper- 
atively employed  in  the  States  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  gives  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  extension  workers  throughout  the  South.  Su'^'ject-matter 
specialists  in  horticulture,  animal  huscandry,  soils,  forestry,  and  marketing 
are  employed  cooperatively  with  department  biu'eaus  for  extension  work 
in  the  States. 


County  agent  and  bops*  eluh  vwrk 

During  the  past  year  the  county  a^^ricultural  a^nts,  cooperating  with 
120,000  farmers,  conducted  demonstrations  on  their  farms  with  com,  cotton, 
to'  acco,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  legumes,  fmrage  crops,  pot«toev<;,  etc.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  agents,  farmers  also  did  a  large  amoimt  of  work  in  removing 
stumps,  drainage,  terracing,  spraying,  purchase  of  improved  farm  machinery, 
and  home  gardening.  Over  45,000  farmers  were  in;truct«d  in  the  care  of 
manure,  with  an  estimated  saving  of  10,000,000  tons;  127,000  farmers  were 
instructed  in  the  mixing  and  use  of  commercial  fertill  ers.  Over  4,000  new 
silos  and  a*30ut  3,000  vats  for  dipping  cattle  were  constructed.  Large  num- 
bers of  pure-bred  animals  were  introduced  and  about  2,590,000  were  treated 
for  diseases  and  nests.  About  2,530  community  organizations  of  farmers 
were  formed,  with  a  membership  of  over  80,000,  and,  in  addition,  granges, 
farmers'  unions,  and  church  and  civic  organi  ations  of  various  kinds  cooper- 
ated in  the  county  agent  work  in  large  numbers.  The  county  agents  made 
over  800,000  vijits  during  the  year,  held  about  12,000  field  meetings,  and 
assisted  in  about  900  extension  schools.  They  also  engaged,  in  connection 
with  other  extension  workers,  in  a  very  strenuous  campaign  for  safe  farming, 
which  resulted  in  a  very  great  increase  in  the  production  of  food  and  forage 
croD?  while  keeping  up  a  large  production  of  cotton  on  land  adapted  to  that 
purpoie. 

About  100,033  boys  were  enrolled  In  the  regular  clubs  in  addition  to  23,000 
enrolled  for  war-emergency  work.  Special  attention  Was  given  to  the  grow- 
ing of  com,  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  and  the  raising  of  pigs.  Short,  oractioal 
courses  in  agrisulture  for  club  members  have  been  provided  by  colleges  and 
schools  in  nearly  all  the  Southem  States.  These  are  largely  attended  by 
pri:e  winners,  whose  expenses  are  paid.  A  considerable  number  of  these 
Doys  are  thus  inspired  to  take  longer  courses  in  the  colleges,  and  there  are 
already  a  number  of  county  stents  who  received  their  first  training  in  agri- 
culture ii  these  clubs. 

All  of  the  Southern  States,  except  Tennessee,  have  negro  agents,  especially 
for  work  in  thi3kly  settled  negro  communities.  This  work  is  immediately 
in  charge  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges  for  whites,  but  the  negro  colleges 
are  cojperating.  On  July  1,  1917,  there  were  66  negro  men  agents  and  7 
negro  women  a'^ants.  Much  work  whl3h  directly  benefits  the  negroes  is  also 
done  by  the  white  agants.  In  the  negro  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  about  93,000 
children  were  enrolled. 

The  number  of  extension  specialists  in  the  different  branches  of  agriculture 
and  home  economics  has  considerably  increased  in  the  Southem  States. 
They  are  used  to  assist  the  county  agents  in  solving  difficult  farm  and  home 
problems  and  in  holding  faimers'  meetings,  county  short  courses,  special 
campaigns,  etc. 

Home-demonstration  workj  including  girls '  dub  work 

In  the  Southern  States  the  women  coimty  agents  carry  on  the  girls'  club 
work  as  well  as  demonstration  work  among  the  adult  women.  On  July  1. 
1917,  556  women  agents  were  at  work  in  518  counties.  They  had  enrolled 
over  1,603,030  women  and  girls  for  definite  demonstration  work  in  food  pro- 
duction and  conservation.  More  than  1,000  community  clubs  of  rural  women 
have  baan  formed  by  these  agants  and  they  are  also  cooperating  with  a  very 
large  number  of  wonen^s  claos  and  various  civic  and  church  organizations. 
In  the  month  of  May  alone  over  6,033.  meetings  were  held,  which  were  at- 
tended by  about  240,000  people.  As  a  part  of  the  program,  the  number  of  home 
gardens  on  the  farms  was  mcreased  during  the  past  season  by  over  200  per 
cent.  There  was  also  a  very  great  increase  m  the  amount  of  canning,  drying, 
pickling,  and  brining  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  large  numbers  of  village 
and  city  women  aicfod  in  an  arrangement  by  which  more  than  10,000,000 
tin  cans  were  shipped  in  carload  lots  to  the  South  and 'Sold  at  cost  plus  the 
freight  and  handling.  Much  attention  was  given  to  the  making  of  bread 
with  partial  wheat  fiour  substitutes,  such  as  peanuts,  soy  beans,  and 
potatoes. 


Allotment  (lump  fund). 


17,060 


533,160 


IC,740 


532,160 


109,340 


107,240 
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Approprlatlona  and  aotlvltles. 


J'  iHSTtrutis  *mi  AomcuLTDR*!.  acHot 


I  ftgrioultnia;  ta  30  SUMg  they  an  imdsi 


itur*  ayllabi,  wltb  luitera  sllJM,  wblcb  an 
yllabi  uid  alldas  are  alao  uMd  by  munly 
lerj  and  rural  scbools.  They  ara  prapand 

, ,._.-DiBtt«r  speclalbti  of  the  bni««us  aiul  ue 

-aught  up  to  daM  Irom  time  to  tims.  Newiyllabl  WNepnpared  durli^  the 
i9t  year  on  legutiiliiaus  locate  craps  for  tba  Bouth  and  tor  the  North, 
Jtumand  storagoof  swoBt  potatoes,  larm  vsgetahle  gardens,  oow-teatlnf 
id  dairy  recorda.  publlc-road  ImprOTement,  and  practical  Improvement  of 
nn  grounds. 


This  fund  Is  useil  for  the  preparation  ot  publications  and  lUustraUy* 
material,  summBrlilng  results  of  work  of  the  department  and  experiment 
siati^Ds  IQ  form  for  use  In  secondary  and  elameotaiy  sohools.  Studies  are 
»  made  of  spei^lal  problems  relatmg  to  school  Initcuotlon  In  agriculture.' 
3I3  work  13  oarrled  on  In  coaperatlon  with  the  Bureau  ot  Bduoatlan,  State 
ipartmentsafeducatlia,  and  ^rloulCucaloollegeB  (Individually  or  through 
a  AssiJlathD  at  Aitrljuttural  CoUegsa).  Arrangemanta  are  now  being  made 
iklng  to  ooipentlni  with  (he  Federal  Board  nr  VoeaUoDal  Educatlixi  In 
■  atii.llH  they  an  aatborlMd  to  make  under  (he  Smltli-Hngliea  Aot. 

I  u  now  tnigbt  In  several  thousand  secoMlBry  s(  boots  an  d  about 


A^caltun  la  now  tniEbt 

L3(MlOO  rural  Boboda.   The  systematio  preparal ... 

■diooltuelroilltliaatorMotlnlannatlMiRithend  by  the  department  rrrally 


of  material  si 
„.._, tbedepartnw_.^_._ 

:h  [nstractkn  prutkaUy  ustliil,  since  It  Is  pr( pared  ti< 

■.a  in  thf  various  branches 


ilrbanks,  Kodlak,  and  klsta- 
■',h  local  conditions  believed 


The  Alaska  Biperhncnt  ata 
tory  asrlcultiire,  horticulture,  and  slock  ralalnp. 
lained,thiisebclnglocatedBtHitka,Kampart,r-'-'^ 
nnaka.    These  stetlma  an  widely  sppnra ted,  < 
to  be  reoresentatlve  ol  large  anas. 
At  Sltfca,  when  tin  general  headqiiarttrs  are  maintained,  the  woDl  con 

, . 1 — .i___^yon3on  []jg  adaptability  of  frrilts  and  vegetable 

Ir  Improvement  and  lor  the  ortelnatlon  of  nej 

,  _, and  aclection.    Hybrid  strawberries  ot  grea 

imiMbkvebMnpniduradaad  varieties  ot  standard  vegetables  adapted  t 


raperlmentt  Ibr  their  Imi 
a  D7  hybrMInthoi  and 

promiM  iMiv*  bMn  pnidurad  and  I 

to  the  reglan  have  been  found. 
\  t  Rampart  gtafai  and  f orage-pli 

-^brld  barleys  Davir'  "- ' 

dueela.    Selective" 


interior  of  Afaaka'.    Hardv  alfalfi 


,.jd  to  tbeVukon  Valley  Is  In  prof 

Tbe  Palrbankistatkn  Is  nm  on  acompar! 
iieimTaali,Iarage  plants,  etc.,  pradiited  ai  ivoi, 
theposalbOItles  ot  RDEnI  tbrmlng  In  the  Tanona 

Tbo  Kodlak  itatkn  la  dving  attention 
atrated  the  possibility  ofralsrni    ' 
and  locally  producer  lOrage.   E: 
of  producing  a  dual-purpose  breec 
which  wlllhave  the  hardlneas  01 
oftheHoIstehis. 

Followine  the  appropriation  o(  Immediately  available  funds  for  the  estab- 
nuska  Valley,  work  was  begun  in  April, 


:  sheep  and 


jnuart,  and  to  demtmstrate 

"'-iley. 

lialng  and  has  demon- 
en  beiiin  witb  a  view 
ay  and  Hcdateln  cattle, 
Uie  milkhig  qualities 


tabliahm< 


mtbeju 


tlon  ol'the  lie 


■hlch  is  located  on  land  set  aside  lor 


the  main  llne'^af  ^eSen^d- 
I   the  land  has  been  pre- 


130,600 
G.OOO 
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! 


Allotment  (tontp  fund). 


Appn^iriations  and  actmties. 


MADfTSNANCK  OF  AGUCULTURAL  FXFEBIMKNT  StATIOHS  IN  ALASKA,  HaWAD, 

Porto  Rico,  Guam,  aicd  ths  Virgih  Islaiiixi— Contmiied. 

Hattaii  erpniment  ttation 

The  Hawaii  station  has  kmc  condiicted  ejmeiinients  lookini;  to  the  diversi- 
fication of  the  a^culture  of  Hawaii  in  ordin-  to  prevent  the  oocurrenoe  of 
such  a  food  shortai^e  crisis  as  the  islands  now  find  themselves  passing  throi]s>:h 
because  of  a  lack  of  tonnaqe  and  demands  from  otbM*  sources  for  mainland 
products.  Chemical  investieations,  soil  studies,  crop  work,  horticultural 
problems,  and  the  control  of  insect  and  fundus  pests  are  all  receiving  atten- 
tion. A  soil  survev  has  been  made,  all  of  the  prominent  types  of  soils  on 
tfa«principal  islands  havini;  been  investitsated. 

The  pineapple  industrv  has  been  loeatlv  aided  and  developed.  Through 
the  introduction  and  improvement  <rf  diffoent  horticultural  and  agricultural 
plants,  a  number  of  mrieties  of  great  value  have  been  added  to  those  already 
on  the  islands. 

In  crop-pest  contn^  which  is  receiving  considerable  attention,  the  methods 
suci*ested  bv  the  station  have  prm^ed  eflBcient.  The  cooperative  experi- 
ment with  Uie  War  Department  for  the  production  of  forage  for  the  Army 
animals  at  Schofieid  Barracks  has  been  begun  as  planned,  amd  a  lan^  num- 
ber of  pluits  are  under  triaL  The  station  has  been  very  active  in  reoom- 
mendini;  crop  rotation  and  tte  use  of  leguminous  plants  for  the  maintenance 
of  soil  fertilitv,  and  it  has  been  instrumental  in  securing  many  kinds  of  plants 
adapted  to  this  use  as  well  as  to  use  as  foraee  and  pasture  crops. 

The  extension  work  of  the  station,  organized  in  1916  and  since  developed 
and  extended  as  rapidlv  as  possibfe,  has  secured  important  results  in  many 
localities  through  its  contact  with  the  farmeis  and  its  dissemination  oi  thie 
results  of  experimental  and  demcmstration  work  of  the  station.  More  and 
better  crops  are  being  produced,  and  the  small  farmer  svstem,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  plantation  system,  is  given  ^I  the  aid  and  encouragement 
possible. 
Porto  Rieo  experiment  station 

The  work  of  the  Porto  Rico  station  is  designed  to  diversify  and  improve 
the  agriculture  of  the  island.  It  consists  largely  of  a  study  of  soils,  crops, 
pests  and  their  ccmtrol,  live-stock  improvement,  etc.,  some  very  definite 
results  ha\ing  been  obtained  in  soil  management,  employent'of  cover 
crops,  use  of  fertilisers,  im|Mrovement  oi  coffee  plantations,  forage<T<^  pro- 
duction, etc. 

The  station  has  completed  a  survey  oi  the  guano  caves  of  the  island,  and 
analyses  have  been  made  and  experiments  carried  out  that  show  the  relative 
values  of  the  different  guanos.  This  work  is  especially  timely  in  view  of  the 
present  hich  price  of  commercial  fmilizers. 

Vegetable  growing  has  tieen  given  attention^  and  the  theory  that  vege- 
tables deteriorate  in  the  tropics  is  refuted  by  tne  results  <rf  experiments  so 
far  carried  out  at  the  station.  Much  difficulty  is  reported  to  have  been  en- 
countered in  the  production  (rf  various  crops  because  of  btck  <rf  mineral  nutri- 
tion, and  the  chemists  are  malring  studies  of  these  phegDomraa,  especially 
in  connection  with  lime  nutrition  of  plants  resulting  in  driorosis  or  yellowing. 

A  number  of  new  industries  have  been  developed  for  the  island,  among 
them  cacao  and  vanilla  growing,  beekeeping,  etc.  A  large  amount  of  cooper- 
ative demonstration  work  is  in  proi^ress  in  connecti<m  with  important  (Tops. 
Extension  work  has  been  developed  to  some  extent,  especially  in  coopera- 
tion with  island  authorities. 

A  campaign  in  bean  growing  conducted  during  the  past  summer  led  to 
the  production  (tf  enough  beans  for  local  use  and  a  surplus  for  export,  whereas 
usually  beans  valued  at  $900,000  are  annually  imported. 

Guam  experimmt  tbUion 

The  Guam  station,  throu^  its  plant  and  animal  introductions,  experi- 
mental work  in  metnods  of  cultivation,  etc.,  has  greatly  promoted  i^ncul- 
ture  in  the  island.  Marked  imfvovement  has  been  reported  in  the  live  stock 
of  the  island  following  the  introduction  of  pure-bred  horses,  cattle,  pijgs, 
goats,  and  chickens,  2atA  the  demands  for  the  smaller  animals  for  breeding 
purposes  can  npt  be  supplied. 

In  connection  with  the  campaim  for  improved  live  stock,  especial  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  forage  production,  and  pastures  planted  with  intro- 
duced grasses  and  other  forage  plants  are  now  of  frequent  occurrence.  Con- 
sidnable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  utilization  of  native  feeds  and 
forage  and  their  value  as  compared  with  well-known  standards  is  being  as- 
ovtained. 

A  study  of  stock  diseases  has  been  midertaken  and  a  campaign  for  tick 
eradication  begun. 

Xany  agricultural  and  horticultural  crops  new  to  the  island  have  been 
introduced,  some  of  which,  as  cotton,  seem  destined  to  become  factors  in 
the  agricultural  development  of  the  island.  Varieties  of  trcmical  fniits  and 
v^etables  either  new  to  the  island  or  better  than  those  already  present  have 
been  secured,  and  these  the  station  is  propagating  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but 
is  still  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

35790—18 3 


1918 


I 


1919 


UO.OOO 


S45,000 


40.000 


45.000 


15.000 


20.000 
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Appropriations  and  activities. 


Maintenance  or  AoRictTLTtmAL  Experihsnt  StAnoKs  in  Alaska,  Hawah, 
PoBTO  Rico,  OuAii,  AND  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS— Continued. 


Allotment  (lump  fund). 


1918 


1919 


VJr<7<n  Mands  experiment  station 

This  fund  will  be  used  to  continue  and  enlarge  the  worlr  of  the  station 
established  in  1910  by  the  Danish  Government  on  St.  Croix.  Su^r  and 
cotton  are  now  the  principal  crops,  and  a  large  share  of  the  food  used  in  these 
islands  is  imported. 

Problems  needing  immediate  study  are  an  examination  of  the  under- 
ground water  supplies  with  the  view  of  maMng  them  available  for  irriga- 
tion; the  investieaiion  of  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  the  soil  for  various 
crops;  the  introduction  of  crops  supplying  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
standard  foods;  the  improvement' of  crops  now  grown,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  better  cultural  methods;  live-stock  production  and  dairying.  In 
order  to  carry  out  this  program,  several  members  must  be  added  to  the 
station  sta  *  and  provision  made  for  the  popularizing  of  results  through 
extension  and  demonstration  work. 


Home-Economics  Investigations 

This  fund  is  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Office  of  Home  Economics. 
During  the  past  year  this  office  has  made  studies  on  the  digestibility  and 
use  of  culinary  and  table  fats,  wheat  flour  made  by  the  old-fashioned  process, 
kaflr,  feterita,  milo,  buckwheat;  methods  of  preparation  of  food  for  the  table, 
including  especially  dried  fruits  and  vegetaMes;  potatoes  and  various  grains 
as  substitutes  for  wheat;  special  studies  of  methods  of  home  canning  of 
animal  and  vegetable  products;  methods  of  cleaning  clothing,  textiles, 
household  silver;  respiration-calorimeter  experiments  to  determine  the 
physical  energy  required  in  various  household  tasks  under  di  erent  condi- 
tions: studies  of  emergency  rations  for  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy 
and  the  Coast  Guard  Service.  Studies  on  the  preparation  of  fish  for  the 
table,  its  digestibility,  and  its  preservation  by  domestic  methods  were  made 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Dietary  studies  of  families  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  a  part  of  the  study  of  living  conditions  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  were  made.  Technical  pu  )Hcations  on  the  digesti- 
bility and  use  of  fats  and  grain  sorghums  have  been  published. 

Owing  to  the  war  emergencies,  a  very  large  amount  of  work  was  done  in 
the  preparation  of  popular  bulletins  and  articles  which  were  widely  dis- 
tributed. These  included  four  Farmers'  Bulletins  on  food  selection  and  on 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  as  conservers  of  other  staple  foods.  About  100 
short  reports,  summaries,  and  articles  were  prepared  and  puolished  in  the 
Department  News  Letter  or  otherwise.  Among  the  subjects  dealt  with 
were  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  and  other  succ<ilent  roots, 
eggs  and  poultry,  cereal  foods,  and  foods  rich  in  protein.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Food  Administration  and  the  Bureau  of  Education,  10  lessons 
on  food  conservation  were  prepared.  General  interest  in  the  use  and  con- 
servation of  foods  has  very  greatly  increased  the  correspondence  in  this 
office  and  the  number  of  personal  consultations  with  officers  of  women's 
organisations  dealing  with  these  matters.  The  (^oe  has  cooperated  in  a 
large  way  with  the  Food  Administration  and  with  the  Women's  Committee 
of  the  National  Council  of  Defense. 


General  Administrativb  Expenses 

This  fund  is  used  for  administering  the  work  of  the  States  Relations  Serv- 
ice, including  the  office  of  the  director,  the  chief  otork,  the  library,  and  the 
offices  dealing  with  publications,  accounts,  records,  supplies,  and  property. 


$15,000 


30,120 


15,680 
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The  following  tables  ediow  the  number  of  persons  connected  with  (1)  county  agent 
work,  (2 J  home  demonstration  work,  and  (3)  boys*  and  girls'  club  work,  a  part  of 
whose  salaries  are  paid  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
regular  or  war  emergency  work  and  are  located  in  the  States: 

Table  I. — County-agent  work  (men). 


January, 

1917: 
Regular. 

January,  1918. 

Kegular. 

T&jnet- 
gmcy. 

Total. 

SOUTH. 

Directors  and  State  leaders  i 

28 

27 

7 

44 

631 

56 

27 

Assistant  State  leaders 

7 

District  agents 

46 

745 

55 

22 

447 

40 

66 

CoiiTity  agATits  <Mid  nRflisti^Tit-*^ 

1,078 

Local  aeents  (colored) 

105 

Total 

374 

765 

518 

1,283 

KOBTH  AND  WEST. 

l>irector!  and  StAtre  leaders  i 

29 

22 

438 

33 

26 

408 

33 

A89f8tant  8tratr«  Ifiadf^rs 

26 

County  5ignTits  anr?  n^tslRt-f^ntR ,  . .    

601 

1,009 

Total 

489 

467 

601 

1,068 

UNITED  STATES. 

T)ireo-tor«  wd  st^t©  leaders 

57 
22 
46 
1,183 
55 

60 
33 
44 
1,039 
56 

60 

Assistant  State  leaders 

S3 

District  agents .' 

22 

1,048 

49 

66 

fJoimty  agents  and  assJst^iTits 

2,087 

Local  agents  (colored) 

105 

Total 

1,363 

1,232 

1,119 

2,351 

1  The  extension  directors  receiving  part  of  their  salaries  from  depatrment  appropriations  have  charge  of 
all  lines  of  the  cooperative  extension  work.  In  the  Northern  ana  Western  States  31  extension  directors 
receive  no  part  of  their  salaries  from  department  funds. 
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Table  II. — Home'demonstration  work  (women). 


SOUTH. 


state  leaders J . . . 

Assistant  State  lead|ers. 

District  agents 

County  agents j. . . , 

Local  agents  (colored). 

City  agents 

City  agents  (colored) . . 


NORTH  AND  WEST. 


State  leaders 

Assistant  State  leaders . 

District  leaders 

County  agents 

City  agents 


UNITED  STATES. 


state  leaders 

Assistant  State  leaders . 

District  agents 

County  agents , 

Local  agents  (colored). 

City  agents 

City  agents  (colored) . . 


Total. 


January, 

1917: 
Regular. 


13 

18 

14 

425 

7 


477 


15 


20 


17 
19 
14 

440 

7 


497 


January,  1918. 


Regular. 


14 
14 
17 
421 
10 


476 


12 


25 


37 


26 
14 
17 
446 
10 


Emer- 
gency. 


513 


39 

328 

61 

65 

8 


491 


35 
30 


1282 
57 


404 


Total. 


35 
30 
29 

610 
61 

122 
8 


895 


1 130  of  these  agents  cover  more  than  one  county. 
Table  III. — Boys^  axidgirls^  club  work  (men  and  women). 


14 
14 
46 
749 
71 
65 
8 


967 


47 
30 


307 
57 


441 


61 

44 

46 

1,056 

71 

122 

8 


1,408 


i 


January, 

1917: 
Regular. 

January,  1918. 

■ 

Regular. 

Emer- 
gency. 

Total. 

80UTH.1 

State  leaders 

19 

6 

27 

19 

Assistant  State  leaders 

29 
28 

27 

33 

Counts*  leaders 

27 

67 

52 

27 

79 

NORTH  AND  WEST. 

State  leaders . 

29 
40 
15 

26 
32 

78 

2 

36 

140 

52 

28 

Assistant  State  leaders 

68 

County  leaders 

218 

District  leaders 

52 

84 

136 

230 

366 

UNITED  STATES. 

State  leaders 

29 
69 
43 

45 

38 

105 

2 

63 

140 

47 

Assistant  State  leaders 

101 

County  leaders 

245 

Total 

141 

188 

205 

393 

I 


1  In  the  Southern  States  the  men  county  agents  supervise  the  boys'  club  work  in  local  communities  and 
the  home-demonstration  agents  conduct  the  girls'  club  work.  . 
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Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representath'es, 
Saturday^  Decerriber  15^  1917, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

STATEMEHT  OF  DR.  KARL  F.  TfETXERirATr,  ASSOCIATE  CHIEF  OF 
BTTREAU  OF  FLAKT  nmHSTRT,  UNITEB  STATES  DEFARTMENT 
OF  AGRXCVLTURK 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Doctor,  take  up  your  statutory  roll.     * 

Dr.  Kjxi£R1£an.  The  first  changes  that  occur  in  our  statutory 
roll  are  shown  in  items  13, 14,  and  16,  which  represent  transfers  from 
the  lump  fund,  the  lump-sum  appropriations  being  accordingly  re- 
duced. The  first  material  change  in  our  statutory  roll  is  with  refer- 
ence to  our  class  1  clerks.  We  have  had  so  much  difficulty,  as  all  of 
the  departments  have  had,  in  keeping  clerks  at  low  salaries  that  we 
recommend  the  discontinuance  of  nine  places  at  $840  and  one  at 
$720,  and  converting  them  into  seven  class  1  positions. 

Mr.  Haugen.  $840  to  what? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  $720  and  $840  positions. 

Mr.  Haugen.  To  what? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  To  the  $1,200  position. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  quite  a  jump. 

Mr.  Haugen.  About  a  50  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  More  nearly  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  was  speaking  just  in  the  rough ;  an  average  of  from 
$720  and  $840  to  $1,200. 

Dr.  KiLLERMAN.  This  does  not  represent  promotions.    These  $1,200 

Eositions  are  to  be  filled  by  original  appointment.  It  is  believed  to 
e  necessary  merely  because  we  are  not  able  to  appoint  people  to 
fill  the  vacancies  in  these  lower  salaried  positions.  We  now  have 
from  40  to  50  vacancies  at  these  low  salaries. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But,  are  there  not  many  promotions,  or  do  you 
take  the  newcomers  and  put  them  into  the  higher  places  and  leave 
the  old  employees  in  the  lower  places? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  is  what  we  have  been  compelled  to  do  in 
many  instances  on  account  of  the  existing  situation. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  salaries,  but 
a  50  per  cent  increase  is  a  pretty  big  jump.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
all  along  the  line  and  everybody  treated  about  alike.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  gradual  increase,  and  w^  endeavored  to  do  that  a  year 
ago  by  making  a  5  and  10  per  cent  increase,  but  to  jump  from  $720 
to  $1^00  is  a  pretty  big  jump. 
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Dr.  Kellermax.  This  does  not  represent  an  increase.  This  repre- 
sents an  attempt  to  supply  new  places  to  which  we  can  appoint  new 
people. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Vacancies,  then,  in  the  $1,200  class.  Is  that  the 
idea? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  To  create  vacancies  in  the  $1,200  class,  so  that  we 
can  appoint  new  people. 

Mr.  Haugen.  This  is  an  increase  of  salary.  It  is  one  way  of 
accomplishing  the  results  desired. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  represents  an  entrance  salary  for  competent 
stenographers. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  How  do  you  create  the  vacancies  in  the  $1,200  class ;  by 
promotions? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  No;  the  action  which  we  recommended  here  is 
merely  the  conversion  of  the  low-salaried  positions  into  $1,200  posi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Jump  them  from  $720  and  $840  to  $1,200— to  class  1. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  We  have  about  45  vacant  positions,  A'om  $840 
down  to  $300. 

.  Mr.  Anderson.  The  difficulty  is  that  these  men  are  talking  about 
men  and  you  are  talking  about  positions. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  am  talking  about  increasing  the  salaries. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  We  are  not  increasing  the  salaries  of  any  low- 
salaried  men,  but  we  have  a  large  number  of  positions  which  are 
useless  to  the  bureau  because  we  can  not  get  the  people  to  accept  them. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  will  become  of  the  people  drawing  $720  and 
$840  ?    Will  they  continue  to  draw  that  or  go  up  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  We  have  very  few  people  drawing  those  salaries, 
and  they  will  continue  to  draw  them ;  but  these  are  vacancies  and  not 
people  that  we  wish  to  do  away  with. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  not  get  at  it  a  little  bit  better. 
The  statutory  roll  fixes  not  only  the  number  of  places  but  the  salaries 
for  those  places  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  last  year  you  had  51  clerks  of  class  1, 
The  law  fixed  the  number  of  clerlis  as  51  of  class  1.  That  carries 
the  salary? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  want  58  class  1  places,  and  unless  the 
committee  gives  you  those  places  you  have  no  authority  in  law  to 
employ  the  people  to  fill  them.    Is  that  the  point  you  are  making? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  clear,  Mr.  Haugen  ? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  it  is  a  plain  device,  which  came  up  several 
years  ago,  of  getting  around  the  rules  of  the  House,  dropping  out  a 
low  salary  and  increasing  the  salary.  I  am  in  favor  of  increasing  the 
salary,  but  I  do  not  see  the  justice  of  requiring  some  people  to  work 
at  $720  and  putting  the  others  up  to  $1,200.  If  $720  and  $840  are 
not  adequate  salaries,  we  ought  to  place  the  salaries  where  they 
ought  to  be,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  jump  from  $720  to  $1,200  is  a 
pretty  big  jump.  The  few  who  remain  at  $720  and  $840  should  not 
be  compelled  to  continue  at  that  salary  if  the  salary  is  not  adequate. 
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We  ought  to  fix  it  at  $900  and  $1,000  and  $1,100  and  graduate  the 
salaries. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  The  proposition  here,  on  page  49,  item  24,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  where  you  have  11  clerks  at  $840,  is  to  drop  nine  of  these 
and  retain  only  2  of  them.  You  are  dropping  those  clerks  because 
you  can  not  get  men  to  work  for  $840  a  year,  and  you  want  the  privi- 
lege of  putting  them  in  at  $1,200  a  year. 

Mr  Haugen.  Then,  the  question  is,  Is  not  that  a  big  jump? 
Should  not  there  be  some  places  in  between  at  $900  and  $1,000? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  will  still  have  some  places  between  $720  and 
$1,200.  We  have  some  at  $900,  some  at  $1,000,  some  at  $1,020,  and 
some  at  $1,080.  These  places  Dr.  Kellerman  is  referring  to  are  now 
vacant  or  will  be  vacant  before  the  1st  of  next  July,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  fill  the  new  positions  by  original  appointments.  The  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  will  call  for  certifications  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  bring  in  new  people  at  $1,200,  stenographers  mostly, 
because  they  can  not  secure  them  for  less  than  that  amount.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  announced  all  over  the  country  that 
stenographers  can  secure  employment  in  the  Government  service  at 
from  $1,000  to  $1,200  and  large  numbers  of  them  will  not  accept  less 
than  $1,200. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  think  all  are  agreed  that  nobody  can  come  to 
Washington  and  pay  the  present  cost  of  living  here  on  $720  a  year. 
Have  you  got  anybody  at  $900? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  have  11  at  $840  and  44  clerks  at  $900. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  at  $1,000? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Twenty-five;  there  are  7  at  $1,020,  1  at  $1,080,  and 
58  at  $1,200.  -We  have  to  pay  more,  of  course,  for  stenographers  than 
we  do  for  clerks. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  will  cost  one  to  live  just  as  much  as  it  will  for  the 
other. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  may  be  true. 

Mr.  Haugen.  At  the  present  cost  of  living  in  Washington  I  do  not 
believe  anybody  can  live  here  at  $720. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  recommendation  we  have  made  will  dispose 
of  all  the  $720  places  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But,  after  all,  the  jump  from  $720  to  $1,200  seems 
to  me  to  be  quite  a  jump  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No  promotions  will  be  involved.  We  simply  elimi- 
nate the  $720  places  because  they  are  vacant  or  will  shortly  become 
vacant. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  promotions  ought  to 
be  made  where  they  can  be,  instead  of  keeping  old  clerks  at  a  small 
salary  and  bringing  in  new  clerks  and  giving  them  the  increased 
salaries.  If  you  can  find  competent  employees  who  have  been  in  the 
department  a  long  time,  why  not  take  them  from  the  lower  places  and 
put  them  into  the  higher  places? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Of  course,  that  would  be  preferable,  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin, but  the  department,  and  I  think  the  Government  generally,  de- 
cided not  to  include  any  promotions  in  the  estimates  this  year,  except 
in  the  cases  of  a  few  skilled  mechanics.  These  were  discussed  on  the 
first  day  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Bills  are  pending  now  for  increases  all  along 
the  line — increases  in  salaries,  I  mean. 
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Mr.  Harbison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  of  course  you  do  not  know  the  provisions 
of  all  of  those  bills,  but  in  all  probability  the  bills,  if  they  should 
become  laws,  would  increase  the  salaries  of  those  now  appointed  at 
these  higher  salaries. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Yes,  sir ;  they  probably  will. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  the  clerk  is  drawing  a  salary  of  $720,  would  he  be 
promoted  to  this  $1,200  grade? 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  could  be,  but  that  is  not  contemplated. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  seems  to  me  that  should  be  the  policy.  It  is  unjust 
to  have  a  deserving  clerk  drawing  $720  if  he  is  efiicient. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Some  of  these  measures  increasing  salaries  are 
going  to  pass,  and  some  good  measure  ought  to  pass,  but  it  seems  to 
me,  if  you  know  of  some  deserving  clerks  now  employed  at  the  lower 
salaries  and  you  can  in  any  reasonable  way  promote  them  that  that 
would  be  the  better  way  to  do. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  that  throughout  the  department  the  bureaus 
would  generally  rather  promote  the  employees  already  in  the  service 
than  to  bring  in  new  people  at  higher  salaries.  We  have  suggested 
rearrangements  of  this  kind  many  times,  however,  and  they  have  been 
eliminated  whenever  a  promotion  was  involved.  Furthermore,  the 
Government,  as  a  whole,  I  think,  decided  not  to  include  any  promo- 
titons  in  the  estimates,  which  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  follow  the 
policy  indicated  in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  proposition  of  fixing  and  adjusting  salaries  is 
a  pretty  big  one.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Harrison  and 
the  department  should  formulate  some  plan.  We  are  not  bound  by 
suggestions  made  by  others,  because  we  are  going  to  write  this  bill 
the  way  we  think  it  ought  to  be  written,  and  I  think  that  the  depart- 
ment should  try  and  get  up  some  plan  and  submit  it  that  would  seem 
just  and  fair  to  all  the  clerks  and  take  care  of  the  deserving  ones 
and  those  who  have  rendered  faithful  service. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  various  department  heads 
ought  to  appoint  committees  from  each  of  them  to  confer  on  the 
matter  of  clerical  salaries,  and  let  that  recommendation  come  to 
Congress  here,  so  that  whatever  is  done  may  be  a  uniform  thing.  W© 
have  our  feelings  here  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  about  these 
low-grade  clerks,  and  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Haugen  and  some  of  the 
older  members  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  increased  these  salaries. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Haugen  that  I  do  not  see  how  a  person  can  live  on. 
$720  a  year  and  support  himself  and  a  family,  but  I  do  feel  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  uniformity  in  getting  at  this  business  of  fixing  these 
salaries,  and  probably  the  committees  of  Congress  could  get  together 
on  the  proposition  and  agree  to  something. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  truth  is,  if  you  refer  it  to  the  heads  of 
departments  and  ask  them  to  do  something  they  won't  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  throw  that  out  as  a  suggestion.  It  might 
be  a  good  idea  for  the  members  of  the  various  appropriation  com- 
mittees here  to  get  together — a  few  of  them,  the  heads  of  several 
committees — and  confer  over  this  matter  and  find  out  what  the  policy 
is  going  to  be,  because  it  would  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  work  on 
these  statutory  rolls. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Harrison  or  some  one  in 
the  department  could  go  to  all  of  these  bureaus  and  say,  "  How  many 
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clerks  have  vou?  How  many  at  a  certain  salary?  How  many  are 
deserving  oi  increase?  "*  and  he  can  submit  that  to  this  committee, 
and  we  can  determine  what  should  be  done.  If  we  find  that  there 
are  100  clerks  drawing  $720  that  the  heads  of  the  bureaus  think  ought 
to  have  $840  or  $900,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  then  it  is  for  the  com- 
mittee to  decide,  and  then  we  can  determine  the  matter  more  satis- 
factorily and  more  justly  than  we  can  by  dealing  with  these  various 
bureaus  separately. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  did  that  last  year  in  the  case  of  the  meat- 
inspection  employees,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  but  the  com- 
mittee did  not  act,  on  account  of  the  5  and  10  per  cent  increase  pro- 
vision. Of  course,  we  are  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  not  know- 
ing what  Congress  will  do  with  reference  to  the  general  increase. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  There  is  going  to  be  some  trouble.  There  is 
going  to  be  a  general  increase. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  point  you  raised  about  the  new  employees  com- 
ing in  at  the  higher  salaries  and  also  receiving  additional  compensa- 
tion which  would  be  authorized  by  any  general  provision  was  con- 
sidered last  year,  and  a  provision  was  inserted  in  our  bill  which 
meets  the  situation  to  some  extent.  We  put  in  a  limitation  that  only 
those  on  the  rolls  of  the  department  the  preceding  June  should  share 
in  the  6  and  10  per  cent  increase,  so  as  to  insure  that  the  new  people 
coming  in  during  the  course  of  the  year  should  not  share  in  the 
increased  salary  and  so  as  to  have  the  provision  apply  only  to  those 
who  had  been  in  the  service  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  also  remember  that  this  committee  held  off 
action  until  it  was  finally  determined  what  Congress  would  do  in 
that  respect,  and  it  was  just  a  question  whether  we  would  grant  the 
increase  or  add  a  5  and  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  was  just  referring  to  the  things  that  the  com- 
mittee would  have  to  bear  in  mind  in  making  up  the  bill  for  this 
year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  in  con- 
sidering these  bills  for  general  increases  to  insert  that  limitation  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  so;  undoubtedly,  if  a  feasible  provision 
could  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  same  as  it  was  put  in  the  Agricultural  bill 
a  yeaj  a  go  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  really- unfair  to  those  employees  who  have  been 
in  the  service  for  some  time  merely  to  receive  a  horizontal  increase 
and  also  to  allow  the  new  employees  who  are  coming  in  at  the  higher 
salaries  to  get  the  additional  compensation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  wish  that  general  increase  bill  could  be  passed 
before  we  had  to  consider  this  appropriation  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  about  to  suggest  that,  if  I  have  a  little  time 
some  day,  I  will  try  to  confer  with  the  chairmen  of  the  various  appro- 
priation committees  here  and  probably  the  Speaker  also  and  find 
out  whether  there  has  developed  any  general  policy  about  the  matter ; 
and  very  likely,  if  there  has  not,  there  will  be  a  general  policy  before 
we  come  to  make  up  this  bill.  We  are  hitting  in  the  dark,  1  realize 
that,  until  we  know  what  the  policy  of  the  House  is  going  to  be, 
because  we  can  carry  any  bill  with  these  increased  salaries,  and  one 
man's  objection  will  carry  it  all  out  and  you  practically  have  to 
rewrite  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  Hafrison.  You  remember  last  year  we  included  in  the  esti- 
mates an  unusually  large  number  of  increases,  with  the  specific  in- 
tention of  making  promotions  all  down  the  line,  but  they  were  not 
approved.  The  committee  eliminated  them  after  the  5  and  10  per 
cent  provision  was  inserted.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  put  in  tlie 
estimates  the  specific  statement  that  the  new  places  will  be  filled  by 
original  appointment,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  diflSculty  that  the  com- 
mittee encountered  last  year. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  But  you  do  make  promotions,  do  you  not?  For  in- 
stance, if  a  $1,400  position  becomes  vacant,  you  fill  that  from  the 
lower-ffrade  positions? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  department  to  promote  the  employees  already  in  the  service  when- 
ever it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Of  course,  it  frequently  happens  that 
where  a  high-grade  man  resigns  and  we  have  no  one  in  the  depart- 
ment qualified  to  take  his  place,  we  have  to  secure  some  one  from  the 
outside  with  the  proper  qualifications  and  appoint  them  at  the  same 
salary  paid  the  employee  leaving  the  service. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  But  if  you  have  a  man  there  who  can  fill  the  place, 
you  give  him  the  place  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir.  When  a  bureau  recommends  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  outside  man  we  frequently  send  the  recommendations 
back  and  inquire  whether  there  is  not  some  one  in  the  bureau  who 
could  be  promoted  to  the  position. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Harrison  this  question.  No 
distinction  is  made  in  the  estimates  or  in  the  law  between  stenog- 
raphers and  clerks.  Is  there  a  relative  increase  in  stenographers  as 
cornpared  with  clerks  who  are  not  stenographers  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  mean  in  the  number  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir.  Throughout  the  department.  In  a  de- 
partment like  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  need  stenographers 
more  than  we  do  clerks.  That  is  not  true,  perhaps,  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  where  they  have  so  much  purely  clerical  work,  but  the 
great  majority  of  our  clerks  are  stenographers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  would  account  to  some  extent  for  the  policy 
of  dropping  the  lower-grade  places  and  increasing  the  number  of 
clerks  and  stenographers  in  the  higher  grades? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  does.  I  may  say  that  many  of  these  clerks  at 
$840  and  $900  are  not  stenographers.  They  are  merely  performing 
routine  clerical  work. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And,  after  all,  they  may  be  just  as  efficient  and  just 
as  valuable  to  the  department  as  a  stenographer? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  true,  but  a  stenographer  usually  commands 
a  higher  salary.  Those  doing  purely  clerical  work  may  be  rendering 
exceedingly  valuable  service  to  the  department,  but  a  stePCo^apher 
is  considered,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  technical  man.  It  requires  train- 
ing in  his  particular  line,  whereas  a  clerk  does  not  require  such  train- 
ing. The  latter  usually  comes  in  with  a  high-school  or  a  common- 
school  education,  and  he  is  able  to  do  routine  clerical  work.  A 
stenographer  must  go  to  school,  in  addition  to  that,  to  study  stenog- 
raphy and  typewriting. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Two  or  three  months  will  do  it. 
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Mr.  Habrison.  We  can  not  get  stenographers  at  the  lower  salaries, 
but  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  get  clerks. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Haugex.  After  all,  I  think  you  have  to  leave  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  is  in  a  position  to  know. 
I  am  going  to  renew  my  suggestion  that  Mr.  Harrison,  or  some  one 
in  the  department,  work  out  a  plan  and  give  us  the  judgment  of  the 
department  with  reference  to  these  positions.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  be  bound  by  anv  suggestions  made  by  other  committees  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  We  would  then  have  the  benefit  of  the  judgment 
of  those  who  are  able  to  know. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  shall,  of  course,  be  very  glad  to  do  whatever  the 
committee  wishes.  It  may  be  well  to  know  in  advance,  however, 
what  the  general  policy  is  going  to  be  with  reference  to  horizontal 
increases. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Harrison.  All  the  work  otherwise  might  go  for  naught, 
although  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  better  defer  the  statutory-roll 
consideration  all  along  the  line  until  after  the  holidays.  In  the 
meantime,  we  can  think  about  it  more  carefully. 

(After  informal  discussion,  at  12.10  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee 
adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 


Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Friday^  January  4, 1918. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Hon.  A.  F.  Lever  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Dr.  Keller- 
man,  are  you  ready  to  proceed  with  your  statement? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  so,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  ILAXL  F.  KELLEEMAN,  ASSOCIATE  CHIEF  OF 
BXTEEAV  OF  PLANT  INDXTSTBY,  TTNITED  STATES  DEPABTHENT 
OF  AGBICXJLTXTBE— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  finished  the  statutory  roll.  I  believe  we 
agreed  to  defer  consideration  of  the  statutory  roll,  for  the  time  being 
at  least.  Take  up  your  lump-sum  appropriations.  Doctor,  on  page 
62  of  the»estimates.  Your  first  item  is  No.  71  for  investigations  of 
plant  diseases  and  pathological  collections,  including  the  maintenance 
of  a  plant-disease  survey,  with  an  apparent  decrease  in  that  item  of 
$480  due  to  a  transfer.    There  is  no  real  change  in  that  item? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  There  is  no  change  in  the  item. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  give  us,  just  as  briefly  as  you  can  under 
each  of  the  items,  an  outline  of  the  work  and  tell  what  progress  you 
have  made  this  year  and  what  are  your  plans  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Under  this  item  the  bureau  has  been  conducting 
two  general  kinds  of  investigation — ^first,  the  technical  investigations 
of  new  plant  diseases,  especially  the  diseases  caused  by  bacteria.    The 
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most  notable  work  of  the  year  has  been  the  discovery  of  a  rather 
widespread  bacterial  disease  of  wheat,  which,  while  not  exceedingly 
destructive  in  its  effect  in  any  one  field,  lowers  the  total  yield  of  the 
wheat  crop.  It  appears  to  be  certain  that  the  disease  is  carried  on 
the  seed,  and  in  this  way  is  constantly  being  carried  to  new  localities. 
It  is  probable  that  the  disease  can  be  almost  completely  controlled  by 
the  careful  selection  of  seed  wheat.  The  planting  oi  the  shriveled 
kernels,  which  is  in  general  a  bad  plan  anyway,  is  especially  bad  in 
reference  to  this  disease  because  we  have  found  the  shriveled  kernels 
frequently  infected,  whereas  the  plump  kernels  never  are  infected. 

The  plant-disease  survey  has  been  a  comparatively  new  organiza- 
tion. We  have  attempted  to  get  a  more  general  survey  of  the  condi- 
tion of  plant  diseases  throughout  the  country  by  means  of  a  specially 
organized  survey.  In  cooperation  with  all  the  State  experiment 
stations  and  with  many  outside  cooperators  we  expect  to  have  regular 
reports  of  the  occurrence  of  any  unusual  plant  diseases  that  would 
be  susceptible  of  prompt  eradication  or  control.  Through  these 
means  we  hope  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  crop  situation  more  and 
more  effectively  as  time  goes  on  and  to  organize  our  control  and  pre- 
vention of  diseases  on  a  somewhat  sounder  basis.  The  work  has  been 
especially  useful  this  year  in  showing  that  one  of  the  oriental  corn 
diseases  which  had  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  concern  because  of  our 
knowledge  of  its  serious  effects  in  the  Orient  is  comparatively  harm- 
less in  this  country.  We  had  found  the  disease  about  18  months  ago 
in  one  or  two  places  in  the  South  and  were  apprehensive  lest  a  general 
epidemic  of  this  particular  corn  disease  might  cause  serious  damage 
throughout  the  corn  belt.  The  survey  shows  the  disease  widely  prev- 
alent and  of  no  great  significance  throughout  the  corn  belt. 

Mr.  BuBEY.  What  do  you  call  that,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  is  the  Physoderma  disease. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  do  you  call  the  shriveled  wheat? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  is  called  the  black-chaff  disease.  As  yet 
no  name  has  been  given  the  bacterium  causing  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  take  up  your 
next  item,  No.  72,  for  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  orchard  and 
other  fruits,  $73,935,  provided  that  $8,000  of  said  amount  shall  be 
available  for  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  the  pecan.  There  is  an 
apparent  decrease  of  $480  in  the  item  due  to  a  transfer.  Suppose 
you  tell  us  briefly  about  that. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  work  carried  on  by  the  bureau  under  this 
item  relates  to  the  protection  of  orchard  crops  against  various  fun- 
gous and  bacterial  diseases.  These  methods  of  control  are  in  most 
cases  sprays.  The  investigator  determines  the  course  of  a  disease  in 
the  orchard  and  determines  at  what  time  sprays  will  be  effective  in 
controlling  the  disease  and  what  sprays  will  be  the  most  satisfactory. 
Annually  the  losses  from  diseases  in  orchards  are  very  large.  There 
is,  however,  one  phase  of  the  work  that  is  a  little  bit  different  from 
the  ordinary  type  of  work.  We  find  that  by  proper  ventilation  of  the 
storage  houses  the  apparent  scalding  which  occurs  very  frequently 
and  which  has  been  a  very  mysterious  kind  of  trouble  can  be  pre- 
vented. Bj  comparatively  minor  modifications  of  storage  methods, 
therefore,  it  appear,s  that  losses  which  heretofore  have  been  consid- 
erable every  year  can  be  almost  completely,  if  not  completely, 
prevented.  \ 
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Hie  Chaisman.  Doctor,  is  it  neefflBarr  to  set  aside  thif^  $6,000  for 
the  pecan  study  oi-  could  we  cut  that  proviso  out  and  leave  the 
iunount  the  saxue^ 

Dr.  IvTCTT.TTR^rAx  J  thliiiv  it  IS  li)etter  to  oniit  the  proviso.  The  work 
^dll  be  practically  the  same  in  either  case,  but  the  limitations  of  the 
proviso  might  prevent  the  slight  shifting  of  tiie  work  if  the  develop- 
noents  during  the  year  would  rendei*  that  exaci  ex]>enditUTe  im- 
practicable. 

The  Chatrmax.  What  progress  are  you  making  in  your  pecan 
fitudies?  1  take  it  to  be  comparatively  new  work,  and  the  appro- 
priation for  carrying  it  on  has  l)een  set  aside  in  this  bill  very  recently. 

Dr.  T\T:TJiTay>iAN.  The  diseases  are  l^iiig  carefully  studied.  The 
niethods  of  control  are  in  the  formative  stage,  so  that  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  make  a  very  satisfactoiy^  re})ort  at  this  time.  I  think, 
iiowever,  there  will  l)e  little  difficulty  in  controlling  all  of  the  impor- 
tant diseases  of  the  pecan. 

The  Chatrman.  Is  the  area  in  pecans  being  very  rapidly  extended? 

Dr.  KEUiERMAK.  That  is  being  rapidly  extended. 

The  Chatkmak.  All  right. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Where  is  this  labor  employed  ? 

Dr.  Kellermak.  The  greater  portion  of  the  labor  is  employed  in 
the  field  at  the  time  of  spraying  work. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  This  man  at  $480,  where  does  lie 
'work? 

Dr.  Ket.TiTsrman.  Off-hand,  I  could  not  say.  It  is  probable  tliat  he 
liv€s  somewhere  in  Virginia  and  works  at  the  Arlington  Farm,  but 
I  would  have  to  look  up  the  records  in  order  to  make  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  YouKG  of  North  Dakota.  Have  you  anv  men  connected  with 
your  work  living  here  in  the  city  at  that  wage  ? 

Dr.  Kellebman.  Yes :  both  laborers  and  messengers. 

Mr.  YoTjKG  of  North  Dakota.  Married  ? 

Dr.  IvETJiERMAJs.  Some  of  the  laborers  undoubtedlv  are  married. 

Mi\  YouKG  of  North  Dakota.  They  can  hardly  live  on  that  salary, 
can  thev  ? 

Dr.  Kellekmak.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  very  difficult. 

Mr.  Andeksox.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  which  perhaps  ought 
to  be  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  it  is  a  general  ques- 
tion. Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  department  or  in  your 
bureau  as  a  result  of  the  war.  What  I  mean  is,  are  you  following 
the  same  line  of  investigation,  experimentation,  etc,  as  you  did  prior 
to  the  war? 

Dr.  KelXjErmak.  I  think  I  could  fairlv  answer  that.  It  is  under- 
stood  throughout  our  bureau  to  be  the  Secretarj^'s  desire  that  we 
shape  all  our  work  to  meet  the  x^ar  needs  of  the  country,  and  the 
work  of  the  bureau  has  been  shaped  that  way  as  far  as  seems  prec- 
ticable. 

Mr.  Hakrison.  That  is  true  throughout  the  department.  Mr. 
Anderson.  The  Secretary  has  asked  the  bureau  chiefs  to  re- 
dii^ect  their  work  wherevei'  it  is  feasible  to  do  so  and  to  devote  there 
energies  more  and  more  to  pro'olems  having  a  bearing  on  the  war 
situation.  Of  course,  there  are  many  regular  lines  of  activities  which 
we  are  continuing  and  which  we  have  to  continue  because  they  involve 
the  enforcement  of  laws,  for  instance,  the  foods  and  drugs  act. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  I  understood  that.  I  think  you  have  answered  the 
question  so  far  as  it  can  be  answered  in  a  general  way.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  it  is  desirable  to  concentrate  the  activities  of  the  depart- 
ment, so  far  as  it  could  be  done,  upon  the  problems  that  relate  to  the 
war  and  upon  problems  that  oJflTer  immediate  results. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  are  doing  that  as  far  as  possible.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  unwise  in  many  cases  to  throw  away  the  results  of 
several  years'  work  by  discontinuing  some  of  our  scientific  studies. 
The  Secretary,  in  calling  for  the  estimates,  made  it  clear  to  the  chiefs 
of  bureaus  that  he  would  not  consider  increases  in  appropriations 
unless  they  have  a  direct  b3aring  upon  the  present  emergency. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  I  understand  and  I  can  see  very  readily 
that  there  is  experimental  work  which  has  to  run  over  a  long  period 
of  time  which  it  would  be  wasteful  to  discontinue.  I  merely  wanted 
to  ask  the  question,  so  that  it  would  be  in  the  record  as  to  whether  the 
general  policy  of  the  department  was  to  direct  its  attention  to  the 
problems  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Many  of  the  experts  of  the  department  have  been 
diverted  from  their  regular  tasks  and  assigned  to  emergency  problems. 

Mr.  OvERMYER.  And  by  reason  of  the  war,  your  helpers  are  now 
reduced  to  a  smaller  force  than  heretofore  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir ;  at  the  same  time  we  have  had  to  expand 
in  many  directions. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  that  any  mem- 
bers wish  to  ask,  take  up  item  73,  "  for  conducting  such  investiga- 
tions of  the  nature  and  means  of  the  communication  of  the  disease 
of  citrus  trees,  known  as  citrus  canker,  etc."  Tell  us  something  of 
that  work,  how  you  are  getting  along,  and  whether  you  hope  to  bo 
able  to  discontinue  this  work  at  some  reasonable  time  in  the  future? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  progress  of  the  canker  eradication  campaign 
during  the  past  year  has  been,  in  general,  very  satisfactory.  There 
have  been  certain  difficulties,  largely  those  caused  by  tropical  storms. 
We  find  that  any  time  a  severe  tropical  storm  goes  through  the 
Gulf  region,  where  there  are  infected  trees,  the  rain  becomes  infected, 
and  the  strong  wind  blows  the  infected  water  for  considerable  dis- 
tances and  infects  new  healthy  trees.  Aside  from  this  difficulty,  the 
progress  of  the  work  has  been  greatly  in  excess  of  my  estimates. 

The  Florida  conditions  are  especially  favorable.  During  the  past 
several  months  there  have  been  very  few  infected  trees  found  in  the 
entire  State.  That  may  sound  somewhat  more  favorable  than  it 
really  is,  because  a  large  number  of  our  inspectors  enlisted,  and  ac- 
cordmgly  our  inspecting  force  is  now  smaller  than  it  has  been  for 
two  years. 

The  Florida  Legislature  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $300,000  for 
cooperative  work  with  the  department — that  is,  $150,000  for  this 
year  and  $150,000  for  next  year — so  that  the  funds  for  workijjg  in 
that  State  have  been  ample.  We  have  been  forced  to  economize  in 
all  of  the  other  States,  and  that  coupled  with  the  hurricane  condi- 
tions has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  get  such  effective  control  of 
the  disease. 

In  Alabama,  however,  and  in  Georgia  I  think  the  conditions  are 
almost  as  good  as  they  are  in  Florida.  There  will  be  few,  if  any, 
trees  found  infected  during  the  coming  spring  if  we  can  maintain 
our  work's  present  efficiency  throughout  the  winter.    In  Mississippi, 
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Louisiana,  and  Texas,  the  weather  conditions  have  made  the  control 
naore  difficult,  and  we  will  probably  have  a  few  years  of  hard  work. 

We  are  carrying  on  supplementary  experiments  in  the  Philippines, 
where  we  had  an  opportunity  for  spray  control  work  without  danger 
to  the  adjoining  citrus  properties,  since  the  citrus  canker  is  widely 
spread  in  the  Philippines. 

It  appears  that  certain  spray  combinations  will  verv  greatly  aid 
in  the  control  campaign.  The  destruction  of  trees  will  be  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  will  also 
be  reduced. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  citrus-canker  campaign  is  at  present 
in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  and  that  another  year's  very  hard 
work,  and  possibly  somewhat  more  desultory  work  afterwards,  will 
rid  us  of  this  particularly  dangerous  plant  disease. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  of  this  fund  do  you  spend  in 
the  Philippines? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  About  $3,600. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  have  a  specialist  over  there? 

Dr.  KjllermaN.  A  single  specialist,  who  is  given  facilities  for 
work  by  the  Philippine  bureau  of  agriculture.  The  citrus  plantings 
of  the  Philippine  bureau  have  been  put  at  our  disposal  for  our  bureau 
work,  so  that  there  is  no  expense  at  all  except  the  salary  of  the  one 
expert  and  the  necessary  labor  that  he  must  employ  in  taking  care  of 
the  experiments  and  the  cost  of  the  various  spray  materials  that  are 
used 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  you  had  available  $130,000,  $180,000 
of  which  was  immediately  available.  How  much  did  you  actually 
spend  of  that  amount? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Of  the  $180,000  about  $175,000  was  spent  during 
the  period  between  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  the  beginning  of  the 
following  fiscal  year.  Of  the  remaining  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand, 
approximately  half  will  be  expended  before  this  July  if  no  special 
demands  arise  for  increase  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  If  the  plan  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  outlined  is  carried  out  successfully,  will  not  that  give  the  United 
States  what  practically  might  be  termed  a  corner  on  citrus  fruit? 
In  other  words,  has  not  this  disease  got  so  advanced  in  other  coun- 
tries that  it  has  practically  destroyed  the  entire  industry  in  those 
countries? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  This  disease,  if  unchecked,  will  destroy  the  round 
orange  and  grapefruit  industries.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  it 
will  be  so  serious  in  Japan.  In  addition,  the  Satsuma  orange  is  some- 
what more  resistant  than  the  round  orange,  and  the  climate  of  Japan 
is  cooler.  There  is  a  tendency,  though,  on  the  part  of  countries  gen- 
erally, now  that  they  have  recognized  the  seriousness  of  this  disease, 
to  quarantine  against  any  country  where  citrus  canker  is  prevalent. 
Accordingly,  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  the  country  that  is  in- 
fested is,  at  the  present  time,  cut  off  from  its  market  to  a  very  great 
degree.  The  Mediterranean  region,  however,  has  never  been  infested 
with  citrug  canker,  and  that  has  been  the  chief  region  for  the  pro- 
duction of  oranges  for  Europe  and  for  the  production  of  lemons  for 
this  countrv.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  largest  citrus  regions  in  the 
world  is  still  free  of  canker. 
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The  Chairman.  Take  up  item  74,  for  the  investigation  of  diseases 
of  forest  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  including  a  study  of  the' 
nature  and  habits  of  the  parasitic  fungi  causing  the  chestnut-tree 
bark  disease,  etc.  There  seems  to  be  no  change  in  that  except  an 
apparent  decrease  by  way  of  transfer. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  No  change  in  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Briefly,  Doctor,  tell  us  about  that  item. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  greater  portion  of  the  work  under  this  item 
is  carried  on  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service.  The  con- 
trol of  various  diseases  of  forest  trees  is  especially  important  in 
forest  operations  and  is  also  important  in  lumbering  operations. 
For  example,  there  are  certain  types  of  decay  of  spruce  and  fir, 
especially,  that  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  inspecting  lumber  are  npt 
recognized.  These  types  of  decay  greatly  weaken  the  wood,  making 
it  only  about  half  as  strong  as  wood  that  is  net  affected  by  what  we 
call  advance  decay,  and  yet  for  certain  structural  purposes,  where 
the  full  strength  of  the  timber  is  necessary,  the  timber  is  practically 
valueless.  That  is  one  small  example  of  the  type  of  technical  work 
that  we  are  carrying  on  to  aid  in  forestry  work.  We  try  to  modify 
the  forestrv  methods — to  reduce  the  number  of  destructive  fungi  that 
grow  readily.  This  work  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  forest  sani- 
tation clause  that  is  now  enforced  by  the  Forest  Service.  All  these 
types  of  investigation  ure  carried  on  under  this  project. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  are  still  doing  some  work  on  the 
chestnut-bark  disease.  That  is  purely  scientific  work,  is  it  not? 
There  is  no  effort  to  control  the  disease  as  you  undertook  some  years 
ago  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  No  such  effort  at  the  present  time  is  being  carried 
on.  In  fact,  the  greater  portion  of  the  work  on  the  chestnut-bark 
disease  at  the  present  time  is  devoted  to  the  breeding  of  chestnuts 
resistant  to  this  disease.  Very  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  line,  and  we  now  believe  that  we  have  a  chestnut  that,  so  far 
as  nut  production  is  concerned,  is  as  satisfactory  as  the  American 
chestnut,  as  sweet  and  as  generally  attractive,  without  being  sus- 
ceptible to  the  chestnut-bark  disease.  We  have  as  yet  no  chestnut 
lumber  tree  that  will  take  the  place  of  the  native  chestnut. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  also  included  under  this  item  a  study  of 
the  disease  of  the  white-pine  blister  rust,  and  also  on  the  next  page, 
in  the  next  item,  you  have  a  control  proposition  of  white-pine  blister 
rust.    Distinguish  between  those  two  kinds  of  work. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  study  of  the  white-pine  blister  rust  was 
undertaken  several  years  ago,  and  this  authority  for  the  investigation 
of  that  disease  was  included  at  that  time.  At  the  present  time  the 
distinction  between  the  two  items  is  that  the  technical  investigation 
of  the  fungus,  its  method  of  growth,  its  method  of  spread  from  the 
purely  technical  standpoint,  such  as  the  possibility  of  its  overwinter- 
ing under  various  conditions,  and  similar  technical  laboratory  studies 
ore  carried  under  this  item.  All  of  the  fieldwork  looking  toward  the 
control  of  the  disease  in  the  forests  is  carried  under  the  following 
item. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  on  that,  gentlemen?  If 
not,  take  up  item  75,  Doctor,  for  the  eradication  or  control  of  the 
white-pine  blister  rust.    There  seems  to  be  some  changes  in  that  item. 
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Please  give  us  some  idea  of  the  progress  you  are  making  and  to  what 
extent  you  ultimately  hope  to  be  able  to  really  control  this  disease. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  control  of  the  white-pine  blister  rust  has 
been  satisfactory  in  certain  particulars.  It  has  not  been  quite  as 
satisfactory  as  might  have  been  hoped  in  others.  The  work  was 
undertaken  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  to  so  organize  the 
eradication  of  the  diseased  pines  and  of  the  other  plants  on  which  the 
blister  rust  occurs,  especially  gooseberries  and  currants,  that  the 
disease  could  be  eradicated  even  from  the  regions  in  which  it  is  now 
most  widely  spread. 

During  this  season  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  the 
disease  in  the  Western  States  in  the  large  pine  forests.  In  those 
places  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  would  have  been  a  very  serious 
menace  to  a  very  great  national  asset.  Our  scouts  have  been  going 
through  all  the  places  where  five-needle  pines  occur,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  no  trace  of  this  fungus  has  been  found.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  farthest  western  extension  of  the  disease  is  in 
Minnesota.  Here  the  disease  has  spread  into  some  of  the  native 
pine,  and  in  cooperation  with  that  State,  measures  have  been  taken 
which  we  believe  will  result  in  its  eradication.  In  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania the  disease  has  been  brought  in  in  nursery  stock  and  has 
spread  in  some  cases  to  native  pine,  but  here  again  control  measures 
have  been  undertaken  that  should  be  successful. 

In  general,  it  appears  that  east  of  the  Hudson  River  the  disease 
is  so  widelv  prevalent  that  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task,  or  rather  an 
impracticable  task,  for  us  to  eradicate  it.  The  disease  can  only 
be  eradicated  there  by  the  eradication  of  currants,  and  the  cost  of 
adequate  inspection  to  find  all  wild  currants  as  thev  develop  and  to 
immediately  eradicate  them  appears  prohibitive.  There  is,  however, 
the  probability  that  in  many  regions  in  New  England  it  would  be 
economically  worth  while  to  expend  the  time  and  energy  necessary 
to  eradicate  the  currants  and  in  this  way  make  pine  growing  pos- 
^sible.  White-pine  growing  appears  to  be  very  desirable  in  some  areas 
of  New  England  where  it  is  not  practicable  to  shift  to  some  other 
basis  of  production.  We  are  planning  during  the  coming  year, 
instead  of  continuing  the  investigation,  of  the  feasibility  of  com- 
plete eradication  throughout  New  England,  to  test  carefully  the 
feasibility  of  cleaning  certain  areas  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  make 
lumbering  operations  satisfactory  and  profitable.  This  will  make 
possible  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  funds  necessary  for  handling 
the  New  England  work,  and  therefore  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to 
decrease  the  total  recommended  for  this  item.  We  can  handle  all 
of  the  western  work,  the  scouting  work  on  the  present  basis,  the 
eradication  in  the  Middle  States,  including  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  testing  out  of  the  eradication  of  currants  over  small 
areas  in  New  England  for  $230,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  reduce  this  fund,  then,  about  $16,000? 

Dr.  Kellermax.  A  little  over  $16,000.  I  feel  confident  that  that 
reduction  will  not  interfere  with  the  successful  conduct  of  the  work 
as  we  believe  it  is  necessary  to  plan  it  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  scale  that  down  a  little  more,  could 
you,  Doctor? 
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Dr.  Kellerman.  That  is  spmewhat  of  a  question.  I  doubt  whether 
we  could.    That  is  about  the  figure  on  which  I  would  like  to  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  think  that  you  can  reduce  it  any  further 
without  any  detriment  to  the  work,  I  wish  you  would  let  us  know 
about  it  in  time.  We  want  to  give  you  all  that  is  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  work  effectively,  and  at  the  same  time  we  want  to  cari-y  as 
small  an  appropriation  as  possible.  Your  plan  seems  to  be  now  to 
test  out  the  proposition  to  see  whether  or  not  it  would  be  profitable, 
from  a  lumbering  standpoint,  in  limited  areas,  to  get  rid  of  the  cur- 
rants and  the  gooseberries,  which  are  the  host  plants  of  this  disease, 
as  I  understand  it? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  largely  a  matter  of  demonstration  to 
the  owners  of  white-pine  timber? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  our  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  have  made  that  demonstration, 
that  work  can  cease  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  work  can  cease  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  up  your  mind  that  complete  eradi- 
cation is  an  impracticable  proposition  in  this  area  east  of  the  Hudson 
River? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  take  it  that  west  of  the  Hudson  River,  in 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and  Minnesota,  where  the  outbreaks  are  lim- 
ited, it  may  be  possible  to  wholly  eradicate  it  from  those  areas.  Is 
that  your  theory? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  you  have  a  very  strong  quarantine 
against  the  white-pine  blister  rust? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  For  all  western  shipments. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  disease  is  not  distributed  except  by  transporta- 
tion of  nursery  stock  from  one  point  to  another? 

Dr.  ICellerman.  That  has  been  the  chief  method  of  wide  distribu- 
tion, but,  one  introduced  into  a  pine-growing  area,  the  greatest  dan- 
ger is  the  spread  from  a  diseased  pine  to  currants  arid  back  to  other 
pines.  . 

Mr.  Anderson.  Would  there  be  any  possibility  or  any  likelihood 
of  the  disease  being  transmitted  or  transferred  from  east  of  the  Hud- 
son River  to  other  sections  of  the  country  except  through  nursery 
stock? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  There  is  practically  no  chance.  There  is  a  theo- 
retical possibility  of  it,  but  if  we  could  control  the  shipments  of 
diseased  pine  nad  diseased  currants  westward  I  think  there  is  no 
danger  of  its  spread. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  period  of  the  year  does  this  disease  make 
its  travel  from  the  currant  to  the  white-pine  tree?  I  guess  that 
information  is  in  the  record  of  former  hearings,  but  I  have  for- 
gotten it. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  On  the  pine  the  fungus  fruits  and  scatters  spores 
from  about  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  June.  At  any  time 
during  that  season  the  disease  may  spread  from  the  pine  to  the  cur- 
rant. During  that  stage  of  the  disease  it  can  spread  from  currant 
to  currant,  so  that  in  very  wide  areas  the  currants  may  become  very 
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rapidly  infected.    During  the  latter  part  of  the  same  season  the 
disease  may  spread  immediately  back  to  pines. 

Mr.  OvERMYER.  I  think  it  is  optional  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  require  the  State  and  private  organizations  to  meet  the 
appropriations  made  by  the  department.  Do  you  know  to  what 
extent  has  that  been  done? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  has  been  actually  a  requirement.  The 
States  have  met  the  expenditures  of  the  department  in  all  cases  except 
the  western  scouting  where  the  national  forests  were  involved,  and 
that  has  been  counted  a  departmental  undertaking. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Doctor,  has  not  this  disease  been  started  more  from 
stock  shipped  for  landscape  gardening  than  in  any  other  way,  espe- 
cially in  Pennsylvania? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  In'the  last  few  years  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
it  has  spread  more  that  way  than  it  has  by  the  shipping  of  diseased 
currants. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  along  that 
line  with  nursery  stock  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes ;  we  have  had  trouble  both  ways.  Originally 
all  of  the  trouble  came  from  the  infected  pine  trees,  of  course,  be- 
cause the  disease  is  one  introduced  from  Europe.  The  first  heavy 
introductions  of  the  disease  were  brought  in  on  trees  introduced  for 
timber  planting. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  much  interest  taken  in  this  matter  by  tho 
authorities  and  the  individuals  in  the  various  localities?  Do  they 
respond  freely  in  contributing  an  amount  equal  to  your  own? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes;  in  the  white-pine-growing  States  there  is 
very  much  interest  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  no  authority  to  spend  any  money  except 
to  match  an  equal  amount  put  up  by  the  States  or  by  the  authorities! 

Mr.  Overmyer.  This  is  discretionary  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, as  I  read  it.  That  is  why  I  asked  to  what  extent  these  con- 
tributions were  being  made. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Have  you  ascertained  how  many  million  feet  of 
lumber  have  been  affected  by  this  disease  all  over  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Kellerman.  There  Have  been  estimates  made,  but  offhand  I 
could  not  quote  them.  I  think,  however,  it  would  be  rather  unfair 
to  give  those  estimates  as  showing  the, injury  of  the  disease,  because 
primarily  the  injury  has  been  the  destruction  of  young  timber  plant- 
ings, which  have  as  yet  no  real  timber  value,  and  many  such  young 
planting  exist  throughout  the  East. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  What  is  this  timber  worth,  standing  in  the  tree, 
in  close  proximity  to  a  railroad  where  the  transportation  facilities 
are  good? 

.   Mr.  Kellerman.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  ques- 
tion.   Do  you  mean  the  timber  that  is  diseased? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  No;  the  timber  that  is  not  diseased.  What  is  a 
thousand  feet  of  this  timber  worth  in  a  tree  where  it  is  not  diseased? 
In  other  words,  is  it  as  great  as  yellow  pine  ? 

Mr.  Kellerman.  This  is  all  white  pine. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  understand.  But  what  is  the  value  of  a  thousand 
feet  of  it  standing  in  the  tree  close  to  a  railroad  where  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  are  good? 
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Mr.  Kellerman.  That  is  a  question  that  I  think  a  himbermah 
would  have  to  ans\ver.  The  prices  for  white  pine  are  closs  to  those 
for  hardwood.  So  aside  from  knowing  that  they  are  high  I  would 
be  unable  to  give  you  figures. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Would  not  it  be  somewhere  like  $8  or  $10  standing 
in  the  tree?    That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  g.t  at. 

Mr.  Kellerman.  I  think  it  would  be  something  like  $8,  but  I 
would  hate  to  guarantee  that  figure.  I  could  insert  a  figure  in  the 
record,  if  you  want  that  figure  to  appear  thore. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  would  like  for  you  to  do  that,  if  you  can  do  it 
readily. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

EXTENT    AND   VALUE    OF    WHITE-PINE   TIMBER    IN  'THE   UNITED    STATES. 

There  are  no  accurate  figures  showing  the  amount  of  white-pine  timber 
througliout  the  United  States.  The  Forest  Service  has  furnished  the  following 
tentative  estimates: 

In  the  eastern  and  northeastern  United  States  there  are  approximately 
15.000,000,000  board  feet  of  white  pine,  partly  second  growth,  probably  worth 
$75,000,000;  in  the  Lake  Stntes  approximately  12,000  030,000  board  feet,  largely 
old  growth,  worth  about  $100,000,000;  in  the  Interraountain  district,  especially 
Idaho  and  Montana,  30,000  000,000*  board  feet,  probably  worth  from  $75,000,000 
to  $100,000,000;  in  California,  about  34,000,000,000  board  feet,  worth  fi-om 
$70000,000  to  $90,000,000. 

The  variation  in  value  is  due  to  difference  in  proximity  to  transportation 
and  variation  In  length  of  transportation  to  regions  where  used.  The  prices 
of  high-grade  timber  In  the  East  near  transportation  therefore  would  probably 
run  close  to  $10  per  thousand,  lower  prices,  of  course,  being  In  effect  for  less 
valuable  timber.  Throughout  this  region  small  timber  Is  used  especially  for 
box  manufacturing,  while  length  of  transportation  from  the  West  rendsrs  the 
small  timber  of  that  region  worthless. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  No.  76,  for  the  investigation  of  the  dis- 
eases of  cotton,  potatoes,  truck  crops,  forage  crops,  drug  and  re- 
lated plants,  of  which  sum  $5,000  shall  be  immediately  available. 
There  is  no  change  in  that  item  except  to  strike  out  the  words  "of 
which  sum  $5,000  shall  be  immediately  available.'*  Why  was  that 
made  immediately  available,  Doctor?    I  do  not  recall. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  was  considered  especially  important  to  under- 
take some  emergency  work  in  the  South  with  reference  to  the  tomato 
crop  especially,  and  it  was  necessary  to  start  the  work  at  once,  with- 
out losing  practically  a  yearVtime  in  getting  the  work  underway. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  recall  that  now.  Briefly,  what  are  you 
doing  with  this  appropriation  and  what  do  you  expect  to  do  with  it 
next  year  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  general  control  of  the  truck-crop  diseases 
and  of  the  cotton  diseases  also  is  the  purpose  of  this  item.  The 
work  during  the  past  year  has  been  devoted  primarily  to  beans,  to- 
matoes, cabbage,  potatoes,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  cucumbers  and  sweet 
potatoes.  There  have  been  many  special  diseases  worked  out  and 
methods  advised  for  their  control,  such  as  the  methods'  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  watermelon  stem-end  rot,  which  has  heretofore  caused 
heavy  loss.  Probably  at  the  present  time  the  most  important  work 
carried  on  is  in  relation  to  the  potato,  such  as  information  as  to 
methods  and  time  of  spraying  for  protection  against  blight  and  ad- 
vice regarding  the  storage  of  potatoes  to  avoid  the  various  storage 
rots.    During  the  year  several  special  advisers  have  been  placed  in 
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the  field  to  bring  to  the  county  agents  the  details  of  the  latest  and 
best  methods  for  protecting  these  important  crops  against  both  the 
diseases  that  were  likely  to  occur  in  the  field  or  from  careless  han- 
dling during  harvest. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  speak  about  the  potato  blight.  What  do 
you  advise  as  a  remedy  for  that  disease? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  To  a  large  degree  that  can  be  prevented  by  the 
use  of  a  copper  spray. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  We  tried  it  in  our  section  and  we  have  not  been 
able  to  do  anything  with  that.  It  seems  to  me  the  dew  and  the  sun 
cause  the  disease,  and  I  do  not  see  how  spraying  can  control  it. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  There  are  several  diseases  that  cause  heavy  dam- 
age to  the  potato  crop,  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  is  some  other 
disease  that  may  be  responsible  for  yonr  trouble  instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary blight.  Late  blight  is  caused  by  a  fungus,  and  if  the  plants  are 
sprayed  at  the  right  time  the  disease  is  not  particularly  hard  to  con- 
trol. There  are  other  diseases,  such  as  mosaic,  and  there  are  certain 
fertilizer  troubles  that  are  very  destructive  in  their  effects. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Which  way  do  you  mean?     That  interests  me. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Fertilizer  troubles  are  reported  on  certain  kinds 
of  soil.  This  seems  to  be  true  only  on  certain  types  of  clay  soils. 
The  fertilizers  used  during  the  past  year  have  not  given  the  proper 
development  of  the  potato. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  due  to  the  lack  of  potash,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  is  what  we  interpret  that  trouble  to  be. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  mosaic  troubles  are  not  well  understood ;  just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  tobacco  mosaic,  it  seems  to  be  a  trouble  that  is 
infectious,  but  the  exact  cause  of  the  trouble  and  the  methods  of  con- 
trol are  in  doubt.    Rotation  of  crops  seems  to  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  do  not  consider  a  lack  of  potash  a  disease? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  No  ;  not  a  disease  in  the  usual  sense,  but  the  plants 
weakened  in  that  way  give  low  yields  and  are  more  susceptible  to 
diseases. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  if  we  could  get 
something  that  would  stop  the  blight? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Have  you  also  treated  your  seed  potatoes  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes ;  we  have  done  everything  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  also  the  State  department  recommends,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  stop  it.  You  see  a  patch  of  potatoes  in  a  fine  condition  and 
in  a  few  days  it  is  practically  gone. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Late  blight  should  be  controlled  to  a  very  great 
degree  by  spraying.  Whether  there  is  some  additional  trouble  that 
is  hurting  your  particular  section  is  something  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  take  item  No. 
77,  investigations  of  the  physiology  of  crop  plants  and  for  testing 
and  breeding  varieties  thereof. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  There  is  no  change  in  that  item. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  work  under  that  item,  I  presume,  is 
practically  the  same  as  it  has  been  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  is  practically  without  change  excepting  that 
some  attention  is  being  devoted  to  the  introduction  of  certain  oriental 
citrus  plants  that  are  probably  resistant  to  citrus  canker.    What  we 
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are  anxious  to  do  is  to  develop  a  stock  that  is  not  susceptible  to  citrus 
Clinker,  that  can  be  used  especially  in  the  Satsuma  orange  district,  in 
place  of  the  Citrus  trifoliata  stock,  which  is  susceptible  to  canker. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  No.  78,  for  soil-bacteriology  and  plant- 
nutrition  investigations,  including  the  testing  of  samples  procured 
in  the  open  market  of  cultures  for  inoculating  legumes,  etc.  There 
is  no  change  in  that  item  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  There  is  no  change  in  the  item.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee has  been  familiar  with  this  work  for  some  time.  The  dis- 
tribution of  cultures  for  legume  crops  has  been  continuing  and  has 
been  especially  satisfactory  during  the  past  few  years.  The  cultures 
have  been  increasing  the  growth  of  the  legume  crops  on  which  they 
have  been  used,  and  in  that  way  they  have  aided  in  the  extension  of 
those  crops  and  have  reduced  the  necessity  for  nitrate  fertilizer. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  the  next  item.  No.  79,  for  soil-fertility 
investigations  into  organic  causes  of  infertility  and  remedial  mea- 
sures, maintainance  ot  productivity,  properties  and  composition  of 
soil  humus,  etc.  That  used  to  be  in  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  as  I  recol- 
lect it. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  work  has  been  the  investigating  of  the  various 
compounds  that  occur  in  different  types  of  soil,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  possibility  of  these  compounds  being  responsible  for 
either  the  fertility  or  the  lack  of  fertility  of  the  different  soils.  At 
the  present  time  special  attention  is  being  devoted  to  the  invesiga- 
tion  of  the  types  of  soil  that  seem  to  be  the  most  susceptible  to  the 
lack  of  potash,  especially  for  potato  growing. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  gentlemen  ?  If  not,  take  up  item 
80,  for  acclimatization  and  adaptation  investigations  of  cotton,  corn, 
and  other  crops  introduced  from  tropical  regions,  etc.  You  seem 
to  have  an  increase  of  $25,000  in  that  item  to  establish  a  cottonseed 
breeding  station  at  Greenville,  Tex.  How  many  of  such  stations  have 
you  now,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Keller3ian.  There  are  no  special  stations  for  this  purpose  at 
the  present  time.  We  have  been  doing  work  of  this  general  character 
in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  in  connection  with  the  Egyptian-cotton 
development  in  that  section,  which  is  now  very  successful. 

The  Chairi^ian.  Suppose  you  tell  us  about  this  station  that  you 
wish  to  establish.  The  note  is  rather  full  on  it,  but  you  may  have 
something  else  to  sav. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  need  for  this  station  has,  to  us,  become  more 
and  more  apparent  as  our  work  has  progressed,  and  as  it  has  become 
clear  that  greater  return  to  the  (oUon  planter  can  be  secured  by 
the  use  of  the  best  kinds  of  the  cotton  varieties  and  by  using  the 
best  kinds  of  cotton  seed  than  through  anv  other  one  channel.  We 
have  also  found  that,  although  it  is  ])ossible  to  develop  new  kinds 
of  cotton  varieties,  the  persistence  of  these  varieties  has  been  largely 
a  matter  of  chance.  If  a  ^'ood  varietv  of  cotton  is  developed  and 
distributed  it  almost  immediately  becomes  mixed  in  the  field,  first 
by  cross-pollination  with  other  less  desirable  types  of  cotton,  and 
then  later  the  seed  is  likely  to  become  badly  mixed  with  various  kinds 
of  cotton  in  the  cotton  gin,  so  that  the  "  life  "  of  any  kind  of  cotton 
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variety  is  likely  to  be  short.  What  we  have  felt  the  need  of,  there- 
fore, IS  the  establishment  of  some  kind  of  a  center  for  stimulating 
the  general  community  interest  necessary  in  the  development,  first, 
of  the  different  varieties  that  will  be  needed,  and,  second,  of  the 
production  of  adequate  quantities  of  seed  of  these  varieties  for  solid 
planting  of  large  areas  with  a  single  variety. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Has  this  whole  matter  not  been  tried  out  by  a  county 
in  South  Carolina,  where  the  farmers  used  just  one  kind  of  cotton 
seed,  where  they  all  cultivate  alike,  and  where  the  finest  kind  of 
results  have  been  obtained  ? 

• 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  is  the  desirable  thing  to  do,  but  I  think  you 
have  a  cooperative  marketing  organization  in  mind  that  is  getting 
good  prices,  but  not  making  improvement  in  the  cotton.  In  this 
cotton  district  in  question  we  have  felt  that  there  was  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  clear  demonstration  that  it  was  worth  while  for  the  cotton 
growers  to  build  up  a  seea  supply  and  develop  sentiment  among  the 
cotton  growers  throughout  a  large  section  of  the  country  instead  of 
a  small  section.  The  organization  of  small  committees  is  a  pos- 
sibility, but  it  takes  much  time  and  energy  to  do  that,  and  the  small 
community  is,  after  all,  always  at  a  disadvantage,  because  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  much  larger  communities  that  are  not  taking  the  neces- 
sary precautions  in  protecting  their  seed  supply,  and  also  the  market 
buyers  in  the  small  communities  are  not  always  appreciative  of  the 
small  lots  of  good-grade  cotton,  although  they  always  are  of  large 
lots  of  good-grade  cotton.  It  is  more  a  question  of  expediency  than 
anything  else.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  best  way  of  making  a 
satisfactory  demonstration  of  how  a  seed  supply  of  a  good  type  of 
cotton  can  be  developed  and  maintained  and  will  benefit  a  very  large 
area  of  cotton-growmg  country. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  stations  of  this  character  for  corn 
or  for  wheat  or  oats  ? 

Dr.  Kj:llerman.  Not  exactly  of  this  character.  We  have  a  good 
many  stations  for  corn  development,  for  wheat  development,  for  all 
of  the  cereals,  for  the  forage  crops,  and  we  have  other  small  stations 
widely  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  the  question  because  this  seems  to  be  a 
departure  from  the  practice  of  the  department  in  that  it  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  buildings  and  what  seems  to  me  a  permanent 
station  here  with  considerable  overhead  expense  and  charges.  I  re- 
call that  in  my  own  district  many  years  ago  Mr.  Weber  had  a  station 
there,  but  he  Jbad  no  buildings.  He  cooperated  with  some  successful 
and  practical,  careful  farmer  and  developed  some  very  satisfactoj'y 
results.  That  is  true  also  now  at  Hartsville,  where  you  cooperate 
with  Mr.  Coker.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  propose  starting 
out  en  a  policy  which  would  result  in  the  establishment  here  and  there 
all  over  the  country  of  these  special  stations  with  heavy  overhead 
expenses  and  a  good  deal  of  original  investment  in  them,  and  I  think 
it  IS  a  question  of  policy  that  the  committee  ought  to  consider  rather 
seriously. 

Mr.  JACowAr.  Have  not  the  same  results  that  you  are  trying  to 
obtain  under  this  item  of  $25,000  been  obtained  at  a  place  called 
Scott,  in  Pulaski  County,  Ark.  ?  Are  you  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions down  there? 
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Dr.  Kellerman.  That  cooperative  marketing  organization  was 
deveoped  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  It  is  not  trying  to  introduce 
new  varieties  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  is  where  they  all  plant  the  same  kind  of  cctton. 
The  machinery  to  gin  that  cotton,  as  I  understand  it,  is  adjusted  the 
same  the  year  around,  tind  the  fiber  is  the  same,  the  tensile  strength  is 
the  same,  and  they  sell  the  cotton  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  100 
nor  more  than  1,000,  and  they  take  a  special  pride  in  looking  after 
their  seed,  so  that  it  will  be  a  nonconductor  of  disease.  These  people 
have  found  that  by  doing  that  they  get  much  more  for  their  cotton 
and  for  their  seed,  and  they  can  sell  the  cotton  and  the  seed  quicker 
and  more  advantageously  because,  as  suggested  by  you,  it  is  sold  in 
quantities.  It  is  suggested  by  the  chairman  that  if  this  is  to  be  a 
policy  of  the  department  we  will  have  these  things  scattered  all  over 
the  country. 

Mr.  Hacgen.  Is  it  not  possible  to  carry  on  this  kind  of  work  at 
the  experiment  stations  of  the  State? 

Dr.  Kf.llerman.  The  advantages  of  having  the  station  located  at 
Greenville  is  that  of  being  in  the  center  of  a  cotton  country.  That 
section  of  Texas  is  very  near  the  center  of  a  large  cotton  area  that 
produces  a  very  good  grade  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  experiments  could  be  carried  on  at  more  than 
one  experiment  station;  they  could  be  carried  on  in  all  the  cotton- 
growing  States. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  This  in  many  ways  could  hardly  be  called  an 
experiment. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  refer  to  it  as  an  experiment,  and  demonstra- 
tions under  it. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  would  be  more  nearly  a  demonstration.  What 
we  want  to  do  through  the  agency  of  this  station  is  to  get  the  farmers 
for  a  considerable  area  to  use  our  seed  and  to  follow  the  plans  that 
we  develop  for  producing  these  special  types  of  cotton  under  condi- 
tions that  would  prevent  their  being  crossed  with  other  types,  and  it 
is  just  the  advantage  of  having  such  a  station  located  in  the  heart 
of  a  cotton  district  that  has  made  it  seem  desirable  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  a  station  in  that  portion  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  Government  has  a  large  army  of  people  in  the 
field  demonstrating  all  the  time  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  it  not  possible  that  this  work  could  be  done  through 
them  ?  Would  this  not  be  a  duplication  of  work  and  the  setting  up 
a  dual  system  here  in  your  department? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  This  was  especially  considered,  and  I  think  there 
is  no  possibility  of  any  duplication  of  effort.  Developing  and  start- 
ing a  seed  supply  would  require  an  amount  of  looking  after  for  some 
years,  and  a  county  agent  could  not  handle  it.  It  would  take  more 
time  and  attention  than  the  county  agent  could  devote  to  such  work, 
and  he  could  not  keep  his  seed  pure  anyway. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  can  a  county  agent  do  in  a  county  where  they 
do  not  raise  much  but  cotton  except  to  look  after  the  cotton? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  This  is  a  question  of  substituting  a  new  varietjr  of 
cotton  in  a  region,  and  a  great  many  special  points  would  be  coming 
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up  on  which  the  county  agent  would  have  to  get  the  specialist's  help, 
and  what  we  wdnt  to  do  is  to  have  specialists  down  there  to  start  the 
seed  supply  and  to  help  in  keeping  it  pure. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  intend  to  actually  produce  the  seed  for 
general  distribution  to  start  this  thing? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes;  that  would  be  necessary;  first,  to  have  a  pro- 
duction of  seed  of  a  special  variety  sufficient  to  plant  a  considerable 
area,  then  the  careful  supervision  of  the  farms  that  would  grow  the 
cotton  in  quantity,  and  finally  to  teach  how  the  cotton  variety  could 
be  maintained  true  to  type. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  going  down  there  to  demonstrate  a  propo- 
sition that  is  past  the  experimental  stage  and  where  you  have  an 
established  method.  Now,  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  there 
will  be  any  greater  spread  of  the  adoption  of  that  method  by  the 
establishment  of  this  station  than  there  would  be  from  the  adoption 
of  the  method  in  such  places  as  Mr.  Jacoway  has  suggested  and  as  the 
chairman  has  usggested?  In  other  words,  there  are  places  where  this 
plan  is  being  followed  now.  It  is  a  demonstrated  proposition.  It  is 
now  merely  a  question  of  propaganda.  Why  restrict  it  to  an  area 
down  in  Texas? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  This  plan  is  different  from  those  discussed  by  Mr. 
Jacoway.  This  is  the  attempt  to  most  quickly  and  effectively  change  a 
region  over  to  a  better  type  of  cotton  production.  That  seems  to  be  a 
very  good  area  in  which  to  handle  it  tor  the  cotton  belt.  In  selecting 
that  area  in  Texas  we  believe  it  will  have  a  very  wide  significance. 
If  the  plan  succeeds,  as  we  expect  it  to,  it  will  be  appreciated  widely 
throughout  the  cotton  belt.  But  the  point  that  I  think  should  be 
kept  in  mind  is  that,  although  this,  from  our  standpoint^  is  simple 
and  obvious,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cotton  planter  it  is  not,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  you  might  call  the  average  cotton  spe- 
cialist it  is  not.  The  cotton  agent  himself,  although  experienced  in 
cotton  growing,  is  not  likely  to  be  at  all  experienced  in  changing  a 
community  to  a  new  type  of  cotton  and.  preserving  a  pure  seed 
supply. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Could  not  arrangements  be  made  whereby  you  could 
assign  some  specialists  to  these  experiment  stations  and  carry  on  the 
work  at  much  less  expense  and  just  as  effectively? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  not  as  effectively.  That  has  been  a  mat- 
ter that  we  have  considered  carefully,  and  it  has  seemed  to  us  that 
the  actual  establishment  of  the  station  was,  in  the  long  run,  likely 
to  be  the  cheapest  plan  of  handling  the  work.  We  have  felt  that  we 
could  save  so  much  time  and  have  our  work  count  to  so  much  greater 
degree  and  so  much  more  quickly,  and  we  can  extend  the  utilization 
of  the  best  varieties  so  much  more  rapidly  by  actually  having  the 
station  in  this  region,  that  we  have  felt  that  it  was  proper  to  recom- 
mend it.  While  this  might  be  done  in  other  ways,  this  is  probably, 
in  the  long  run,  the  cheapest.  . 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  not  this  the  extension  of  the  policy  we  embarked 
upon  some  years  ago  in  establishing  stations?  Years  ago,  of  course, 
experiment  stations  were  provided  for  in  every  State.  Then  we 
started  in  and  put  in  a  second  one,  and  then  we  put  in  three  or  four 
of  them,  and  this  is  really  an  extension  of  that  policy? 
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Dr.  Keixerman.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  the  extension  of  any  station 
cstnblishment. 

Mr.  Haugex.  We  started  in  North  Dakota.  It  is  not  a  beginning, 
but  it  is  carrying  it  out. 

Dr.  Keller:han.  This  is  such  a  special  line  of  work  that  we  are 
simply  trying  to  use  the  best  tools  for  doing  it. 

Mr.  Hauoex.  I  do  not  question  that. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  extra  time  that  must  elapse  in  trying  to  or- 
ganize communities,  when  you  have  no  good  starting  point  to  really 
get  hold  of  the  work,  where  all  of  the  developments  would  be  homeo- 
l^athic 

Mr.  Haugex  (interposing).  In  many  localities  these  demonstra- 
tion  experiments  are  carried  on  in  counties? 

Dr.  Kellermax.  Yes;  but  this  is  a  new  kind  of  demonstration. 

Mr.  Haugex.  But  that  is  under  the  experiment  station  or  by  ar- 
rangements by  the  communities  in  cooperation  with  the  State  col- 
leges? 

Dr.  Kellermax.  Except  in  an  unusual  county  it  seems  impossible 
to  organize  the  county. 

Mr.  Haugex.  The  main  industries  in  Texas  are  largely  cattle  rais- 
ing and  cotton  growing? 

^  Dr.  Kellermax.  In  this  section  of  Texas  cotton  is  the  main  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Haugex.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  people  in  charge  of  the 
station  there  should  take  some  interest  in  cotton,  if  that  is  the  main 
erop,  and  it  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  have  had  considerable  attention 
and  consideration  before.  I  say  the  danger  is  in  the  additional  ex- 
pense and  probably  what  seems  to  me  might  be  an  unnecessary  ex- 
pense. I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  accomplish  much  good,  but 
the  question  is.  What  can  you  do  with  this  money  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage and  is  it  advisable  at  this  time  to  create  these  additional 
stations  when  we  already  have  one  or  two  in  each  State  ?  In  a  num- 
ber of  States  we  have  one  experiment  station  and  in  others  we  have 
two,  and  if  we  start  on  that  policy,  of  course,  we  will  have  to  give 
each  State  two.  If  we  give  it  to  one  or  two  or  five,  it  is  natural  that 
the  others  will  want  to  come  in  for  an  additional  station.  We  have 
had  a  good  many  requests  for  additional  stations  already  since  we 
started  with  one. 

Dr.  Kellermax.  If  this  were  to  be  a  general  station,  I  think  we 
would  hesitate  a  great  deal  about  recommending  it.  This  is  a  sta- 
tion for  a  very  special  purpose. 

Mr.  Haugex.  You  have  knowledge  of  the  one  that  we  placed  in 
Louisiana.  I  presume  provision  for  that  is  still  carried  in  this  bill. 
When  one  is  started  they  ask  for  general  appropriations  and  gen- 
erally large  increases.  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  done  very  much  good. 
I  am  not  questioning  that. 

The  Chairmax.  Anything  further,  gentlemen  ?  If  not,  I  guess  we 
had  better  take  a  recess  at  this  point.  It  is  12  o'clock  now,  and  the 
President  addresses  the  House  at  12.45. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.56  o'clock  a.  m.  the  committee  adioumed  ta 
meet  again  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  Saturday,  January  5,  1918.) 
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Dr.  Kellerman.  It  has  been  grown  in  Kansas.  That  is  probably 
about  as  far  north  as  it  can  be  grown  to  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  same  plant  that  we  know  as  the  Palma 
christiy  It  grows  tall,  has  large  leaves,  and  produces  a  bunch  of 
rough  seed. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  can  be  grown  anywhere  in  Georgia  or  South  Caro- 
lina? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  grows  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  grows  well  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  on  that  item, 
take  up  item  82,  "for  crop  technological  investigations,  including 
the  study  of  plant-infesting  nematodes,  $24,940." 

Dr.  Kfllerman.  There  is  no  change  in  the  funds  under  this  item. 
The  work  has  been  changed  so  as  to  devote  the  major  part  of  our 
energies  to  the  determination  of  the  areas  that  are  most  seriously 
infested  with  nematodes  and  to  determine  what  methods  for  com- 
batting nematode  injury  are  practicable.  This  work  becomes  of 
unusual  importance  in  some  of  the  sugar-beet  regions,  where  certain 
of  the  areas  become  so  badly  infested  that  sugar-beet  production  is 
likely  to  be  more  or  less  a  complete  failure.  In  these  sections  an 
attempt  will  be  made  during  the  coming  year  to  determine  in  ad- 
vance of  planting  what  areas  are  so  badly  infested  that  sugar  beets 
can  not  be  expected  to  succeed,  so  that  other  crops  that  are  not  in- 
jured by  the  nematodes  may  be  put  in  these  areas  and  the  sugar- 
beet  planters  can  use  other  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  on  that.  Doctor?  If  not,  take 
up  item  84,  "for  studying  and  testing  commercial  seeds,  including 
the  testing  of  samples  of  seeds  of  grasses,  clover,  alfalfa,  and  lawn- 
grass  seeds  secured  in  the  open  market,  and  so  on,  and  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  regulate  foreign  commerce  by  pro- 
hibiting the  admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain  adulterated 
grain  and  seeds  unfit  for  seeding  purposes."  There  is  an  apparent 
increase  in  this  item  of  $1,980,  but  an  actual  increase  of  $3,000.  Tell 
us  briefly  what  you  are  doing  and  what  you  intend  to  do  with  the' 
increase.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Under  this  item  we  make  tests  of  seed  quality 
for  seedsmen  and  farmers.  The  seed  laboratories  in  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  have  been  doing  more  work  during  the  past 
year  than  ever  before.  Partly  because  of  high  prices  for  seed  and 
partly  because  of  the  desire  for  extending  acreages,  the  interest  in 
seed  quality  has  been  increasing.  The  seed  dealers  in  an  informal 
conference  in  Washington  last  year  agreed  to  label  their  seed,  show- 
ing not  only  the  kind  of  seed  but  purity  and  germinability.  The 
undertaking  is  somewhat  unique  for  this  country,  but  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  be  very  greatly  in  the  interest  of  the  planter,  and  this 
work  will  considerably  increase  the  already  somewhat  overtaxed 
seed  laboratories.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
two  additional  assistants  to  help  in  the  seed-analysis  work,  and  it  is 
for  that  purpose  that  the  increase  of  $3,000  is  recommended. 
^  The  Chairman.  This  is  a  standard  work.  Doctor,  that  will  con- 
tinue? 
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Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir;  in  this  work  there  has  been  very  little 
change  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  enforce  the  seed-importation  act  out  of 

this  fund? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  gentlemen?  If  not,  take  up  item 
85,  for  the  investigation  and  improvement  of  cereals  and  methods 
of  cereal  production,  and  the  study  of  cereal  diseases,  and  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  cultivation  and  breeding  of  flax  for  seed  purposes, 
etc.,  $186,505.  There  is  no  change  in  the  sum  estimated  for  that 
work.    Tell  us  something  about  that,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  This  work  consists  in  the  development  of  methods 
for  cereal  production,  the  breeding  of  better  varieties  of  cereals,  and 
their  gradual  introduction  in  farming  operations.  Special  attention 
is  also  devoted  to  breeding  for  resistance  against  the  most  trouble- 
some diseases,  the  investigation  of  new  diseases  of  cereals  that  ap- 
pear to  be  serious,  and  the  development  of  methods  for  the  control 
of  these  diseases. 

The  Chair3ian.  Wliat  is  your  method  with  regard  to  the  work 
under  the  first  proviso  setting  aside  $40,000  for  the  study  of  corn 
improvement  and  methods  of  corn  production?  Do  you  proceed  in 
reference  to  that  about  the  same  as  you  would  in  the  improvement 
of  seed  for  cotton  and  things  of  that  kind? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  In  somewhat  the  same  way.  Part  of  this  work  is 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  special  corn  growers.  Perhaps  more 
attention  has  been  given  to  corn  by  special  corn  breeders  than  is  the 
case  with  other  crops,  but  many  difficulties  have  arisen  in  the  moving 
of  seed  from  one  area  to  another.  It  is  well  recognized,  of  course, 
that  corn  shipped  into  totally  new  localities  seldom  behaves  as  it  had 
been  behaving  in  the  old  locality.  Consequently,  the  work  in  the 
development  of  new  varieties  of  corn  requires  more  local  attention 
in  the  different  corn-producing  regions.  The  establishment  of  im- 
proved varieties  involves  the  development  of  promising  types,  the 
distribution  of  these  types  in  the  different  regions,  and  quite  a  good 
deal  of  follow-up  work  for  the  next  few  years  to  see  that  these 
varieties  are  properly  selected  in  each  region  and  that  the  desirable 
types  in  each  region  are  retained  until  a  suflScient  seed  supply  in  each 
region  is  available. 

The  Chairman.  I  gathered  from  your  statement  yesterday  touching 
the  breeding  of  cotton  seed  that  one  of  your  chief  difficulties,  after 
having  developed  a  good  type,  was  to  hold  it  to  type.  Is  that  true? 
Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true  with  com  as  well  as  with 
cotton.  There  is  much  less  difficulty,  however,  in  the  case  of  corn, 
since  farmers  are  more  in  the  habit  of  taking  precautions  in  the  care 
of  seed  corn,  and,  furthermore,  there  is  not  the  complication  that 
arises  in  the  case  of  cotton  through  the  mixing  of  seed  in  gins,  which 
is  one  of  the  serious  difficulties  in  maintaining  cotton  varieties. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  proviso  in  this  item  setting  aside 
$20,000  for  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  wheat,  oats,* and  barley, 
known  as  black  rust  and  stripe  rust.  That  was  a  very  important 
matter  some  years  ago.  I  wonder  what  progress  you  are  making 
with  that? 
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Dr.  Kellerman.  Very  satisfactory  progress  is  being  made.  The 
diseases  are  serious.  The  black  rust,  or  stem  rust,  is  especially 
serious  from  time  to  time.  That  disease  sweeps  over  the  spring- 
wheat  area  as  an  epidemic,  in  some  cases  almost  the  total  crop  being 
destroyed.  In  1915  it  was  very  bad,  and  many  of  the  fields  that 
were  aflFected  did  not  produce  enough  wheat  to  pay  for  harvesting. 
The  investigations  during  the  past  few  years  indicate  clearly  that 
the  native  barberry  plant  is  responsible  to  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree for  these  epidemics.  The  disease  will  overwinter  on  the  bar- 
berry and  will  start  from  the  barberry  back  to  the  wheat  with 
greatly  increased  vigor.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  completely 
eradicate  black  rust  by  the  eradication  of  barberry,  it  appears  certain 
that  the  severity  of  the  black-rust  epidemic  can  be  greatly  reduced 
by  systematic  and  thorough  eradication  of  the  native  barberry* 
This  is  not  likely  to  be  particularly  difficult,  since  the  Japanese  bar- 
berry is  in  most  cases  preferred  as  an  ornamental  plant,  and  the 
Japanese  barberry  is  not  susceptible  to  this  disease.  So  in  this 
case  the  Japanese  barberry  will  be  a  substitute  for  the  native  bar- 
berry and  the  disadvantage  of  completely  eradicating  the  orna- 
mental plantings  will  be  very  largely^  met  in  this  way. 

North  Dakota  at  the  last  session  of  its  legislature  established  a 
barberry  eradication  law,  in  view  of  the  indications  that  such  action 
would  be  necessary  in  connection  with  wheat  growing,  and  the  inter- 
est in  all  of  the  adjoining  States  is  developins:  very  rapidly  in  the 
same  direction.  Regardless  of  law,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  get  a  very  thorough  eradication  of  native  barberry 
throughout  this  region  in  the  near  future. 

The  stripe  rust  is  rather  widely  distributed.  It  is,  however,  not 
as  dangerous  as  at  first  had  been  feared,  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  disease  very  recently  introduced  into  the  country,  which  was 
the  supposition  a  few  years  ago.  That  supposition  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  that  was  the  first  year  the  disease  had  shown  very 
serious  injury. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Does  black  rust  reach  throughout  the  entire  wheat 
region  and  attack  wheat  everywhere? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has  not  been  so  destructive,  however, 
in  the  southern  regions.  The  same  methods  of  control  would  prob- 
ably be  very  effective  in  all  the  wheat  regions. 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  my  State,  Oklahoma,  for  two  or  three  years 
it  did  great  damage  to  the  crop.  In  1913,  for  instance,  it  practically 
destroyed  the  crop. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Was  that  altogether  the  stem  rust?  There  are 
other  rust  troubles  and  smut. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  smut  did  not  affect  the  wheat  that  year.  It 
was  the  rust. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  As  a  general  rule,  the  stem  rust  has  not  been  seri- 
ous in  any  of  the  winter-wheat  regions,  although  it  has  caused  some 
losses;  but  they  have  been  comparatively  small  as  compared  with 
(he  losses  invthe  spring- wheat  regions. 

Mr.  Hutchison.  I  believe  you  said  that  in  1915  the  rust  practically 
wiped  out  the  spring-wheat  crop,  and  that  in  1916  the  disease  did 
not  have  any  effect.    Do  you  know  why  that  was? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  explain  the  occurrence 
and  disappearance  of  the  rust  epidemics.    In  1914  there  was  rather 
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a  severe  epidemic.  Ordinarily  a  year  following  a  bad  epidemic  is 
practically  clean;  that  is,  the  injuries  are  comparatively  slight.  In 
1915,  however,  the  injuries  were  very  much  worse  than  they  had  been 
the  year  before.  There  have  been  comparatively  minor  injuries  this 
year.  That  may  have  been  due  to  the  somewhat  cooler  weather  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  was  my  idea.  I  was  wondering  whether 
the  climate  did  not  have  something  to  do  with  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
blight  in  the  potato. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it ;  but  even  under 
favorable  climatic  conditions  the  epidemic  will  be  less  severe  if  there 
are  no  barberry  plants  anywhere  near  the  wheat  region.  That  is  the 
main  point  we  are  trying  to  establish — ^the  importance  of  barberry 
eradication.  Then,  even  in  the  favorable  years  for  the  disease,  it  is 
not  likelv  to  spread. 

The  Chairman.  Anj^thing  further,  gentlemen?  If  not,  take  up 
item  86,  for  the  investigation  and  improvement  of  tobacco  and  the 
methods  of  tobacco  production  and  handling.  There  is  no  change  in 
the  amount.  If  you  have  anything  of  interest  to  report  or  have 
started  any  new  work,  will  you  please  tell  us  about  it,  doctor. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  work  under  this  item  is  comparatively  little 
changed.  It  has  been  continuing  as  heretofore,  and  consists  of  tlio 
development  of  the  best  methods  of  tobacco  production  to  maintain 
both  quality  and  yield,  including  cultural  methods,  the  selection  of 
^cod  yielding  types  of  tobacco,  and  the  reduction  of  disease.  One  of 
the  serious  difficulties  that  tobacco  growers  have  to  meet  in  the  Burley 
districts  is  root  rot.  Plants  of  the  same  quality  and  yield  but  resist- 
ant to  the  root  rot  have  been  developed  and  are  very  rapidly  taking 
the  place  of  the  disease-susceptible  types  that  were  formerly,  grown. 
The  other  difficulties  in  other  sections — root  troubles,  largely — ^liave 
been  traced  to  defective  fertilizer,  and  in  many  of  the  regions  where 
losses  in  tobacco  crops  have  been  material  the  disease  is  almost  com- 
pletely controlled  by  shifting  to  fertilizers  that  are  slightly  more 
acid  in  their  reaction. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions?  If  not,  take  up  item  87, 
for  testing  and  breeding  fibrous  plants,  including  the  testing  of  fla3f, 
straw,  and  hemp,  in  cooperation  with  the  Xorth  Dakota  Agricultural 
College,  which  may  be  used  for  paper  making.  There  is  no  change 
in  that  item  of  $16,760.    Is  there  any  progress  to  report  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  work  is  progressing  favorably,  although 
somewhat  slowly.  It  appears  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  de- 
veloping a  very  good  grade  of  paper  from  flax  straw,  especially  for 
such  purposes  as  making  counters  in  shoes.  This  is  being  thor- 
oughly tested  out,  and  the  practicability  of  straw  assembling  and 
utilization  for  paper  making  is  now  under  way. 

Mr.  Thompson.  How  long  has  that  testing  out  been  going  on? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  was  begun  in  a  small  way  several  years  ago;  I 
think  that  work  has  been  going  on  approximately  five  years. 

Mr.  Thompson.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  complete  the  work 
and  eliminate  this  appropriation? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Probably  one  or  two  years,  I  think.  We  had 
contemplated  greatly  reducing  this  work  about  this  time,  but  delays 
in  getting  satisfactory  tests  of  the  papers  that  might  be  manufactured 
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made  it  seem  desirable  to  continue  it.  We  were  not  considering  tho 
complete  closing  of  the  project,  but  we  were  planning  to  reduce  our 
work. 

Mr.  Thompson.  This  will  not  be  a  continuing  appropriation,  then? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  This  is  not  likely  to  be  continuing  much  longer. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no*  questions,  take  up  No,  88,  for  the 
breeding  and  physiological  study  of  alkali-resistant  and  drought- 
resistant  crops,  $24,280.    There  is  no  change  in  that  item.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  There  is  no  change  in  that  item.  During  the  past 
few  years  the  major  portion  of  the  work  has  been  devoted  to  the 
breeding  of  the  best  varieties  of  Egyptian  cotton,  that  work  being 
in  an  arid  region  and  the  facilities  of  this  office  being  peculiarly 
favorable  for  working  along  breeding  lines  in  those  regions.  A  new 
variety  of  cotton  has  been  originated  called  the  Pima  cotton,  named 
after  the  Indians  of  that  region ;  a  variety  of  Egyptian  cotton  that 
is  perhaps  the  most  desirable  type  of  Egyptian  cotton  grown.  It 
certainly  compares  very  favorably  with  the  best  Egyptian  varieties 
that  are  imported,  and  under  present  conditions,  when  the  supply  of 
long-staple  cotton  is  very  scanty,  the  importance  of  this  new  develop- 
ment seems  to  be  very  great.  By  cooperation  with  the  Indian  Office, 
whose  agency  was  used  practically  as  headquarters  for  a  seed- 
breeding  station,  it  was  possible  to  increase  the  supply  of  seed  of 
this  new  variety  to  such  a  quantity  that  a  very  material  section  of 
the  Salt  River  Valley  could  be  changed  over  en  bloc  from  the  former 
type  of  Egyptian  cotton  to  the  Pima  cotton.  Under  a  special  agree- 
ment with  the  farmers  of  that  region  about  4,000  acres  were  planted 
in  a  solid  block  in  the  new  cotton,  and  around  those  4,000  acres  about 
3,000  acres  more  of  the  same  general  type  of  cotton  has  been  planted — 
what  we  call  a  buffer  crop.  The  seed  from  these  4,000  acres  will  be 
pure  seed  and  will  be  sufficient  for  planting  the  entire  Salt  River 
Valley  in  this  superior  new  type  of  cotton  this  coming  year.  That  is 
contemplated,  and  will  produce,  therefore,  throughout  an  entire  region 
what  is  probably  the  most  uniform  and  strongest  long-staple  cotton 
that  will  be  grown  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  is  that  cotton  largely  used.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  is  used  largely  for  automolDile-tire  fabrics  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  light,  strong  fabrics  for  any  purposes.  Some 
experimental  spinning  of  that  cotton  is  being  made  now  for  airplane 
fabric. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  questions,  take  up  item  89,  for 
sugar-plant  investigations,  including  studies  of  diseases  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  beet  and  beet  seed  and  methods  of  culture,  and  to 
determine  in  each  sugar-beet  area  the  agricultural  operations  re- 
quired to  insure  a  stable  agriculture,  etc.,  $64,115.  There  is  an 
actual  increase  in  that  item  of  $10,000,  to  be  used  to  extend  the  co- 
operative work  in  the  production  of  sugar-beet  seed.  Go  ahead, 
doctor,  and  tell  us  about  that. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  work  under  this  item  began  originally  to 
determine  the  best  utilization  of  the  su^ar  beet  in  American  agricul- 
ture. Under  the  existing  developments  it  has  been  necessary  to  devote 
more  and  more  attention  to  the  extension  of  this  crop  and  to  the 
protection  of  the  industry  from  the  shortage  of  the  seed  supply. 
The  supplies  of  seed  for  the  beet-sugar  industry  heretofore  have  ail 
been  of  European  origin.    German,  Austrian,  Polish,  and  Russian 
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seed  was  used  exclusively.  That  was  purely  a  question  of  price.  It 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  cheaper  to  get  the  seed  abroad  than  to  go 
to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  raising  it  in  this  countiy.  Accord- 
ingly, there  was  no  experience  in  sugar-beet  seed  production  in  this 
country  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  importing  suitable  supplies  of  beet  seed  the  industry  became 
very  apprehensive  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  maintain  the 
sugar-beet  industry  on  its  present  basis.  Largely  as  a  technical 
matter,  the  bureau  had  been  working  for  some  years  on  the  question 
of  the  development  of  beet  seed  in  this  country,  and,  in  cooperation 
with  commercial  companies  who  appreciated  the  urgent  necessity  of 
rapid  beet-seed  development,  the  bureau  has  been  developing  the  nec- 
essary methods  for  handling  beets  for  seed  production.  About  a 
quarter  of  the  beet  seed  necessary  for  the  season's  crop  was  ijro- 
diiced  for  this  season.  During  the  coming  year  it  is  probable  that  a 
third  or  more  of  the  supply  necessary  for  the  entire  needs  of  the  in- 
dustry will  be  produced  m  this  country. 

Mr.  OvERMYER.  Are  there  any  sources  of  seed  supply  still  open  in 
Europe  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  There  is  a  possibility  of  a  Russian  supply.  There 
iS;  of  course,  in  this  country  a  considerable  quantity  of  seed.  Seed 
has  been  purchased  wherever  it  was  possible  to  purchase  it,  and 
during  the  coming  year  there  will  be  seed  available  for  planting  the 
entire  acreage. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  other  proviso : 

That  of  this  sum  $12,500  may  be  used  for  investigations  in  connection  with 
the  production  of  cane  and  sorghum  sirup,  including  the  breeding,  culture,  and 
diseases  of  cane  and  sorghum,  and  the  utilization  of  cane  and  sorghum  by- 
products. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  utilization  of  cane  and  sorghum  for  sirup 
I>roduction  appears  to  be  of  increasing  importance.  That  was  true 
even  before  the  war.  The  interest  of  the  general  public  in  sirup 
appeared  to  be  increasing,  and  with  the  stringency  in  the  sugar  sup- 
ply that  interest  is  greatly  increased.  We  are  attempting  to  develop 
more  satisfactorily  methods  for  sirup  production  and  also  to  develop 
the  crops  that  are  most  suitable  for  sirup  production.  Of  the  sor- 
ghum varieties  especially  many  strains  are  very  desirable,  while  many 
others  are  less  desirable  for  sirup  making.  Work  under  this  item, 
therefore,  is  devoted  to  the  selection  and  development  of  the  best 
varieties  of  sorghum  for  sirup  making  and  their  extension  through- 
out the  regions  where  these  crops  can  be  grown  profitably. 

The  Chairman.  You  work  on  the  sugar  beet  and  the  sirup  takes 
up  about  $22,500.  That  leaves  of  this  appropriation  about  $42,000. 
How  are  you  using  the  balance  of  that  fund  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  major  work  of  this  item  has  been  and  is  still 
the  development  of  the  best  methods  of  sugar-beet  production.  This 
is  largely  a  question  of  cultural  methods,  the  best  field  operations, 
the  most  necessary  rotations,  the  methods  necessary  to  guard  against 
serious  plant  diseases,  and  other  problems  of  a  similar  nature  that 
would  be  generally  classed  as  farm  preblems  in  connection  with 
ugar-sbeet  raising. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  gentlemen?  If  not,  take  up  item 
90,  for  investigations  in  economic  and  systematic  botany  and  the  im- 
provement and  utilization  of  wild  plantis  and  grazing  lands,  $23,100 
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I'here  is  no  change  in  that  amount,  Doctor?    Have  you  any  report 
of  progress? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  work  of  this  item,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
is  that  of  the  specialist,  cooperating  with  other  offices  in  determining 
the  various  plants  that  may  be  unknown  and  other  technical  re- 
searches of  a  purely  botanic  nature.  In  addition,  this  office  is  c«>- 
operating  with  the  Forest  Service  in  development  of  range  methods 
for  extending  the  growth  of  the  useful  plant  while  crowding  out  or 
smothering  out  the  plants  that  are  not  useful  for  range  purposes,  by 
determining  the  seeaing  time  of  the  desirable  plants  and  of  the  other 
undesirable  plants  and  pasturing  or  grazing  these  particular  areas 
at  times  such  that  the  sheep  or  cattle  will  eat  and  destroy  the  un- 
desirable plants  just  as  they  are  coming  into  seed,  while  the  stock 
are  kept  off  the  range  at  the  time  that  the  most  desirable  plants  are 
coming  into  seed.  In  that  way  the  ranges  can  actually  be  greatly 
improved  by  proper  grazing. 

The  Chairman.  There  is,  then,  no  conflict  between  the  work  under 
this  item  and  the  work  under  other  bureaus?  It  is  cooperatively 
entirely  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  There  is  very  close  cooperation  with  the  Forest 
Service;  the  work  of  this  office  is  entirely  advisory,  so  there  is  no 
conflict  of  any  sort. 

The  Chairmax.  All  right.  Doctor.  Take  up  item  91,  for  the  in- 
vestigation and  improvement  of  methods  of  crop  production  imder 
subhumid,  semiarid,  or  dry-land  conditions,  $160,000,  with  a  proviso 
about  the  Mandan  station. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  work  under  this  item  was  developed  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  types  of  agriculture 
were  best  adapted  to  the  Great  Plains  region  and  to  establish  those 
methods  of  farming.  The  work  was  undertaken  on  such  a  scale  that 
comparative  study  of  the  entire  area  was  possible.  At  the  present 
time  the  work  has  made  possible  a  clear  determination  of  what  kind 
of  farming  is  really  sound  in  this  area,  thereby  benefiting  the  region 
by  getting  this  type  of  agriculture  extended  over  a  greater  portion 
of  the  area.  Indirectly,  also,  the  work  has  prevented  a  great  deal 
of  exploitation  of  this  area  by  people  ignorant  of  its  agricultural 
limitations.  This  area  has  probably  suffered  more  than  most  areas 
from  the  enthusiasm  of  people  who  saw  great  possibilities  during 
favorable  years  and  did  not  appreciate  that  the  dry  years  were  a 
serious  barrier  to  its  continued  development  alon^  extensive  lines. 
It  is  now  very  clear  that  live  stock  must  be  utilized  to  a  very 
great  extent  throughout  all  this  region  if  the  region  is  to  annually 
turn  in  its  greatest  profit  to  the  country  and  to  the  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  tifiat  item,  gentlemen?  If  not, 
take  up  the  next  one,  item  92,  for  investigations  in  connection  with 
western  irrigation  agriculture,  the  utilization  of  lands  reclaimed 
under  the  reclamation  act,  and  other  areas  in  the  arid  and  semi- 
arid  regions,  $73,580,  with  an  apparent  decrease  of  $1,800,  which  is 
not  an  actual  decrease  but  merely  a  transfer  to  the  statutory  roll. 

Dr.  KJSIXER3IAN.  There  is  actually  no  change  in  the  item.  For 
some  years  this  work  has  been  the  experimental  development  of 
agriculture  under  irrigation,  largely  in  connection  with  the  govern- 
mental reclamation  projects.    The  intention  has  been  to  develop  the 
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technical  phases  of  irrigation  agriculture  in  order  to  supply  thD 
foundation  for  the  extension  work  in  these  regions  which  could  be 
carried  direct  to  the  farmer  bv  the  county  agent  or  by  our  own  dem- 
onstration agents,  provision  for  the  latter  work  being  carried  under 
another  item.  These  investigations  have  been  of  very  great  impor- 
tance in  aiding  the  settlers,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  by  establish- 
ing actual  experimental  tests  of  plants  that  the  settlers  would  not 
have  been  able  to  take  up  themselves  and  by  experimenting  with 
systems  of  rotation  and  of  cropping  that  the  settlers  could  not  have 
handled  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  policy  of  the  department,  un- 
der the  war  conditions,  of  encouraging  new  developments  along  agri- 
cultural lines;  large  undertakings  that  are  entirely  new  and  require 
a  good  deal  of  new  machinery  and  new  capital  and  things  of  that 
kind? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  department  to  dis- 
courage such  undertakmgs.  It  has  appeared  clear  to  us  that  the 
sudden  undertaking  of  large  new  enterprises  would  result  in  a  very 
se^-ere  draft  upon  farm  labor,  and  would  also  call  into  use  in  new 
regions  large  supplies  of  farm  machinery,  of  all  kinds  and  capital 
that  would  be  much  more  productive  in  the  immediate  future  if  first 
the  farmers  could  be  left  on  the  land  with  which  they  are  now' 
familiar  and  are  now  handling  effectively;  second,  if  the  farm 
machinery  which  would  be  taken  into  these  new  regions  could  be 
available  for  existing  successful  farming;  and,  third,  it  has  always 
been  the  experience  m  the  development  of  any  new  region  that  the 
first  few  years  have  been  unproductive,  so  far  as  the  public  is  con- 
cerned. The  f arnaer  going  into  a  new  region  has  first  to  establish 
himself  and  must  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  area  in  which 
he  is  trying  to  develop  his  farming  so  that  he  can  grow  and  market 
his  crops  profitably,  and  several  years  are  required  before  a  new  area 
is  really  productive.  From  a  national  standpoint,  the  first  few  years 
will  be  actually  a  loss.  Without  an  excess  supply  of  labor  and  of 
machinery,  the  development  of  new  areas  is  almost  certain  to  Result 
in  decreasing  our  total  agricultural  production  for  a  considerable 
period. 

The  Chaerman.  The  policy,  then,  is  to  speed  up  existing  machin- 
ery rather  than  to  introduce  new  machinery  into  agriculture « 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Exactly.  We  feel  that  that  is  essential  at  the 
present  time ;  that  only  such  extension  of  agriculture  as  the  farmer 
himself  could  take  up  in  adjacent  territory  is  at  all  proper  or  sound 

The  Chairman.  The  natural  extension  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  natural  extension  of  existing  agricultural 
operations. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  interesting  statement.  It  just  hap- 
pened  to  occur  to  me  to  ask  that  question. 

Mr.  You^'G  of  North  Dakota.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  consideration  of  New  Zealand  flax  as  a  substitute  for  what  they 
are  using  now  for  binder  twine? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  To  some  extent.  We  do  not  regard  New  Zealand 
flax  as  a  promising  substitute  at  all,  both  from  the  cultural  standpoint 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  fiber.    It  does  not  appear  that  New 
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Zealand  flax  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  existing  hard  fiber  sap- 
ply — ^the  Manila  maguey  and  sisal  and  henequen.  These  are  tlie  mq^ 
satisfactory  and,  in  general,  the  cheapest  hard  fibers  for  the  produc- 
tion of  binder  twine.  We  are  attempting  to  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion of  these  hard  fibers,  both  in  the  Philippine  and  in  Porto  Kico. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Philippine  production  can  be  very  greatly  in- 
creased. There  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  sisal  and  of  Manilla  maguey 
planted  there,  and  those  fibers  can  be  produced  more  economically 
than  the  New  Zealand  flax. 

Mr.  YouxG  of  North  Dakota.  If  the  Philippines  should  cease  to  be 
an  American  possession  we  would  depend  very  largely  on  Mexico, 
would  we  not,  for  our  supply? 

Dr.  Kellermax.  We  can  stimulate  production  of  sisal  in  Porto 
Rico  and  probably  in  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Cuba,  and  it  appears 
probable  that  that  is  really  a  more  satisfactory  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  YoiiNG  of  North  Dakota.  You  understand  that  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co.  thought  well  enough  of  this  as  a  practical  propo- 
sition out  of  which  to  manufacture  binder  twine  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  bringing  a  shipment  of  the  seed  up  to  San  Francisco? 

Dr.  Keller3ian.  Yes,  ar.  That  was  done,  although  it  appeared 
to  us  that  it  was  rather  a  gambler's  chance  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
worth  while  or  not. 

Mr.  YouxG  of  North  Dakota.  They  are  practical  people,  arent 
they — the  International  Harvester  Co.? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  they  are  very  practical  people,  but  in  that 
particular  undertaking  they  were  starting  to  introduce  a  plant  which 
was  infected  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  have  practically  guaranteed 
the  failure  of  the  plantings  if  the  plantings  had  been  made  in  this 
country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  otate  inspector  at  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  finding  these  plants  in  bad  condition,  urgently  advised  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  entire  shipment.  After  some  correspond- 
ence with  the  department,  the  International  Harvester  Co.  decided 
that  that  was  the  most  desirable  thing  to  do,  and  I  have  been  advised 
that  tlie  plan  they  ultimately  decided  upon  was  to  destroy  that  entire 
shipment  and  abandon  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  New  Zealand  flax. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  You  understand  that  New  Zealand 
flax  has  been  grown  successfully  in  southern  California  and  in  Florida 
as  an  ornamental  plant? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  And  it  has  been  put  up  to  your  de- 
partment a  number  of  times  by  Charles  Christcdoro,  of  Point  Loma, 
Cal.,  and  others,  that  it  is  feasible  to  increase  the  production  and 
manufacture  a  satisfactory  twine  from  it.  Those  who  have  been  try- 
ing to  interest  the  department,  and  I  am  one  of  them,  have  not  been 
able  to  get  any  response  at  all,  and  we  thought  it  rather  peculiar  that 
your  department  should  consider  it  entirely  impractical  when  a  very 
practical  concern  like  the  International  Harvester  Co.  showed  enough 
mterest  in  it  to  put  their  good  dollars  into  it. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  am  surprised  to  hear  that  you  got  no  response 
from  the  department.  It  seems  to  me  that,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection  

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  (interposing).  I  do  not  say  we  did 
not  get  a  letter,  but  we  got  no  encouragement. 
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Dr.  iKixLZBMA^.  I  think  that  is  tnie  because  it  is  the  conviction  of 
OUT  fiber  experts  that  the  fitier  is  not  likely  to  be  a  competitor  with 
thest'  other  fiber-  that  are  used  tor  binder  twine. 

Mr.  YoTrx4,  of  Xortii  Dakota.  In  one  of  these  letters  yon  stated 
that  11  !NeT\  Zc:i:anil  liiey  hnvt^  no:  xroi  tin*  procr^s>  for  putting  it  om 
sufiicienth"  doveiop-u  s<«  thai  th^v  cjjIi  conii)ete  MU.h  the  twine  made 
frtnii  other  pnJj.nt.  1;  seeiu.M  to  \i>  t:  :.:  you  wert*  r^th^r  nnde.r- 
estimating  the  inirer.nirv  (»i  American^  and  bnildinc  too  much  on  the 
failure  of  other>  to  naiulk^  tins  product  when  we  have  people  in  this 
coimtrT  who  sav  that  thev  can  nianufacture  this  and  sell  it  verv  much 
cheaper  than  the  fi^fure  at  which  tht-  present  hinder  twine  is  being 
sold. 

I>r.  T\TT.T jntMAx .  TVhat  we  have  urged  in  this  matter  was  that 
only  small  expe^iment^  hv  tried  in  this  country,  altliough  we  are 
not  at  all  enthusiasti'  about  tne  success  of  the  experiments.  "What 
we  liave  urged  against  is  extensive  planting,  sin  ft »  at  the  present 
time  we  see  no  goou  reason  for  supposing  that  this  fiber  w  ill  be  satis- 
factorv  in  twine  manufacture  in  this  coimtrv.  'We  have  not  at- 
tempted  to  prevent  tiie  plantinir  of  New  Zealand  flax  in  this  countrv. 
TVe  liave  only  urged  tbat  special  precautions  be  taken  in  planting 
it,  so  that  troublesome  pesis  would  not  bt-  introduced  that  might  of 
tbemselve-  spoil  aii  intiiistry  if  such  a  one  were  tc»  develop,  and, 
seoand.  that  just  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  since  it  is  a  fiber  that  we 
are  not  at  all  enthusiastic  about,  we  urge  that  it  bo  taken  up  on  a 
Rmall  scale.  There  are  sufficient  plants  in  this  countrv  so  that  a 
small-scale  planting  is  possible.  Tests  on  a  small  scale  could  be 
mtade  to  determine  whether,  from  a  large  manufacturing  standpoint, 
it  is  wise  to  encourage  the  planiing  of  New  Zealand  flax  over  large 
areas. 

Mr,  YoirxG  of  XortL  Dakota.  But  yon  will  not  help  to  make  that 
small  experimeni.  as  I  understand  it  ? 

Dr.  KzLLEBiiAX.  We  could  not  help  undei*  present  conditions.  We 
have  not  feit  that  the  plant  was  of  sufficient  promise  tr»  warrant  ask- 
ing for  funds  to  hivestigate  this  special  plant,  and  at  the  present  time 
we  are  ptitting  -Al  of  om'  energie>  on  these  other  plants — hemp,  sisal, 
and  ilanila  maguey. 

Mr.  Yor>.G  oi  Nortii  D^^diota.  Ton  understand  that  that  is  thor- 
oughly ill  line  with  tne  desire--  of  the  fiber  trust.  That  is  takiuir  a 
course  witij  which  tn*^v  are  verv  «rreativ  pleased.  1  am  not  ac-usinir  vou, 
understand,  ai  any  direct  complicity  in  that,  but  you  understan.l  that 
that  ii^  a  course  tiiat  piea-^s  tneni  very  greatly  and  that  tlie  prices  of 
binder  twine  are  iiunpincr  up  everv  Tear.  As  I  understand  vou,  tou 
are  not  willing:  to  frambie  eveii  u  little  monev  to  trv  this  out  ( 

I>r.  KzLLEEAiAN.  I  woujd  rattier  put  it  the  other  way.  W>  wou'd 
rather  gamijie  all  we  ha'»e  on  the  supplies  that  we  consider  most 
topeful  thaL  on  somethhifr  abotit  which  we  are  not  enthusiastic, 

Mr.  TorNG  of  North  Dakota.  But  vou  can  do  both — experiment 
along  the  lixie^  of  ycur  present  work  and  add  this  very  trifl:u£f  experi 
ment  that  ougiit  not  to  cost  more  than  Sr>.000. 

I>r.  KzLLEKiiAX.  That  wouid  be  true  if  we  had  abundant  fiinds.  Tt 
has  just  been  a  question  as  to  how  to  exnend  otir  funds  to  tlie  best 
advantage. 
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Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  I  do  not  want  to  pursue  this  inquiry 
too  long  and  keep  the  committee  waiting,  but  a  little  later  I  am 
going  to  put  up  to  the  committee  the  proposition  that  when  the 
binder-twine  prices  are  being  greatly  raised,  this  Government  ought 
to  gamble  about  $5,000  in  testing  oiit  this  New  Zealand  flax,  which 
Americans  say  they  can  produce  cheaper.  Here  [producing  sample 
of  the  flax]  is  a  sample  of  what  they  call  New  Zealand  flax.  The 
technical  name  is  Phormium  tenax^  and  this  is  produced  in  southern 
California  as  an  ornamental  plant.  It  grows  8  feet  high  and  is  a 
beautiful  plant;  and  it  will  produce  from  12  to  14  tons  to  the  acre, 
which  is  probably  10  times  as  much  as  you  can  grow  of  henequen; 
so  that,  if  they  can  use  this  at  all,  it  will  be  a  very  cheap  product. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Was  that  grown  from  the  seed  ? 

Mr.  YouKG  of  North  Dakota.  From  the  roots.  They  can  grow  it 
from  the  seed.  I  have  a  letter  from  Secretary  Houston  this  morning 
in  which  he  says  that  on  account  of  the  danger  of  plant  insects  or 
infections  you  would  have  to  do  it  by  introducing  the  top,  that  is,  the 
seed.  That  is  what  he  suggests.  I  presume  it  ought  not  to  cost  much 
to  get  the  seed  and  have  it  tried  out. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Does  it  produce  large  quantities  of  seed?  As  a  com- 
mercial proposition  would  it  pay  to  plant  this? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Not  for  seed. 

Mr.  Haugex.  a  considerable  amount  of  twine  is  made  out  of  flax. 
I  know  that  all  the  straW  in  my  country  was  bought  by,  I  believe,  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  But  I  understand  it  has  been  aban- 
doned.   Do  you  know  the  reason  why? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  there  have  been  several  reasons  for  the 
abandonment.  The  flax  twine  was  not  sufficiently  brittle  for  the 
binder  to  cut  it  properly.  That  was  one  trouble.  Any  soft  fiber  is 
unsuited  as  binder  twine,  since  it  is  likely  to  jam  instead  of  cut  in 
the  cutter. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  mean  the  cutter  in  the  binder  ? 

Dr.  KiELLERMAN.  In  the  binder.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties. 
There  was  an  attempt  to  get  around  that  by  using  the  fiber  without 
retting  it,  or  retting  it  to  any  great  degree.  Then  there  was  sufficient 
of  the  gluey  substances  that  hold  the  fiber  together — pectin,  we  call 
it — ^so  that  grasshoppers  chewed  up  the  flax  fiber,  and  for  that  reason 
it  was  considered  to  be  practically  a  hopeless  task  to  make  a  flax- 
fiber  binder  twine. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  not  practical  to  use  it? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  am  afraid  not. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  We  would  be  in  pretty  bad  shape  if 
we  were  shut  off  from  the  Mexican  supply  at  any  time,  wouldn't  we? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes ;  that  would  be  a  very  serious  matter. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Don't  you  think  that  we  should  be 
working  very  hard  toward  an  American  supply  of  something  that 
would  bind  up  our  grain  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes ;  that  is  very  desirable. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Don't  you  think  you  could  take  this* 
up  with  the  Secretary  again  and  put  through  some  recommendation 
that  will  enable  the  department  to  really  assist  instead  of  sitting  back 
and  waiting  for  somebody  else- to  do  it?    Should  not  the  department 
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assist  in  trying  thfe  out  ?  It  is  not  likely  that  tlie  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  after  going;  to  the  expense  of  bringing  in  a  shipload  of 
this  stuff  and  having  it  dumped  into  the  harbor,  will  feel  like  spend- 
ing any  more  money  on  it,  and  I  do  not  think  any  of  those  poor 
planters  out  there  in  southern  California  have  cot  enough  money  to 
trs-  it  out.  It  looks  to  me,  therefore,  as  though  this  was  a  case 
where  the  Government  ougrht  to  step  in  and  invest  a  reasonable 
amount  of  money  to  help  experiment  with  it,  aspecially  as  it  is  at  this 
time  a  war  question,  it  would  seem  to  me,  to  insure  a  supply  of  binder 
twine  for  use  in  the  Fnited  States,  produced  in  our  own  country. 

Dr.  Kellermax.  It  would  be  very  easy  for  us  to  outline  just  what 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  undertake  such  a  test.  I  rather  hesi- 
tate to  say  whether  we  would  agree  to  go  any  further  than  that. 

Mr.  YoxTNG  of  North  Dakota.  Will  you  do  that  ? 

Dr.  Kellertvian.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Well,  thank  you  for  that  much. 

The  Chaikman.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  hemp?  A  great 
deal  of  interest  is  taken  in  that.  Is  that  being  grown  with  any  great 
success  in  this  countrj^? 

Dr.  Kjellermak.  That  is  being  grown  wnth  verv^  great  success  in 
this  country.  The  area  planted  in  hemp  is  increasing  rapidly  and  it 
has  been  found  feasible  to  grow  it  more  widety  than  was  at  first 
supposed.  Good  hemp  can  bs  grown  in  many  sections  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  proper  attention  to  the  kinds  of  hemp  that  produce 
good  fiber  it  seems  to  be  a  very  profitable  crop. 

Mr.  Haxjgex.  Will  you  indicate  in  what  sections  it  can  be  grown 
successfully  ? 

Dr.  KeuLermak.  Of  course,  the  Kentucky  section  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  ones.  It  has  been  grown  during  the  year  in  Wisconsin  very 
successfully  and  in  other  parts  of  thie  Middle  West.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  more  satisfactory  if  I  would  put  into  the  record  a  statement 
showing  the  approximate  course  in  the  diflFerent  areas. 

Mr.  Haitgek.  I  understood  that  there  were  a  good  many  acres 
planted  in  North  Dakota? 

Dr.  Kellermak.  There  was  some  planted  in  North  Dakota  and 
some  in  Minnesota.  In  the  Minnesota  case  I  am  sure  the  results 
were  reported  to  be  very  good.  I  do  not  remember  about  the  North 
Dakota  plantings. 

Mr.  Haitgen.  Would  that  be  adaptable  in  our  section  of  the 
country  ? 

Dr.  Keixerman.  I  think  it  could  be  grown  very  successfully  there. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Would  it  require  much  moisture  ? 

Dr.  Keulermax.  It  requires  moisture  and  good  land  for  the  best 
yields. 

Mr.  Hattgen.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  have  a  statement  as 
to  that,  because  quite  a  good  deal  of  interest  i?  being  taken  in  it. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  You  mean  as  to  New  Zealand  flax  or 
experiments  with  hemp? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Experiments  with  hemp.  You  are  interested  in 
that? 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Surely ;  I  am  interested  in  any  pos- 
sible way  out  of  the  binder-twine  situation. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  follows:)  * 

HEMP  INDU8TBT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  hemp-jrrowing  industry  Jn  the  United  Stntes  has  increased  from  about 
4,000  acres  in  1914  to  more  than  40,000  acres  in  1917.  The  following  table 
gives  the  States,  acreage,  and  estimated  total  pounds  of  fiber  per  State  for  the 
crop  of  1917.  The  yield  of  fiber  can  only  be  estimated,  because  comparatively 
little  of  it  has  been  broken  out  thus  far : 


states. 


Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana.. 
Michigan . 
WiscDnsin 
MinnesDta 
Illinois... 


Acreage. 


18,000 

1,500 

2,400 

400 

7,000 

500 

100 


Total 

pounds  of 

fiber. 


16,000,000 

1,500,000 

2,400,000 

400,000 

8, 400,  WO 

100,000 

100,000 


States. 


Iowa 

North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 

Kansas 

CalifomJa 

Total. . . 


Acreage. 


500 

5,000 

500 

300 

5,000 


41,000 


Total 

pounds  of 

fiber. 


300,000 
200,000 
200,000 


6,000,000 


33,200,000 


The  locations  of  hemp  growing  in  the  different  States  at  present  are  as 
follows : 

Kentucky:  The  blue-grass  region  within  a  range  of  about  50  miles  of  Lex- 
ington. 

Ohio :  McGuffey,  about  15  miles  southeast  of  Lima. 

Indiana :  Pierceton  and  Nappanee,  in  Kosciusko  County,  about  30  miles  west 
of  Fort  Wayne. 

Michigan :  Mentha,  in  Van  Buren  County,  southwset  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Wisconsin:  Brandon,  Waupun,  Fair  Water,  Markesan,  Fox  Lake,  and  Union 
Grove. 

Minnesota :  Crookston. 

Illinois :  Experimental  crop  in  Dupage  County. 

Iowa :  Fort  Dodge  and  Swan. 

North  Dakota :  Cass  and  Grand  Forks  Counties. 

South  Dakota :  Aberdeen  and  Ipswich. 

Kansas:  Concordia,  Hutchison,  and  Salina. 

California :  lUo  Vista,  Stockton,  Imperial  Valley. 

This  is  the  first  year  since  hemp  growing  was  established  in  the  blue-grass 
region  in  Kentucky  in  which  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  in  other  States 
has  exceeded  that  of  Kentucky.  The  development  of  the  industry  is  due  not 
alone  to  the  high  price  of  the  fiber,  15  to  16  cents  per  pound  as  compared  with 
prewar  prices  of  6  to  7  cents,  but  also  to  the  introduction  of  successful  labor- 
saving  liarvesting  machines  and  a  very  marked  improvement  in  machine  brakes. 
Manufacturers  using  hemp  fiber  are  now  for  the  first  time  offering  as  high  prices 
for  the  machine-cleaned  fiber  as  for  the  hemp  of  Kentucky  broken  on  hand 
brakes.  In  most  of  the  hemp-growing  regions  outside  of  Kentucky  the  growers 
sell  the  crop  in  the  form  of  retted  stalks,  and  are  therefore  released  of  the 
responsibility  of  breaking  and  preparing  the  fiber  ,which  has  always  been  a 
rather  uncertain  and  expensiv^e  process  to  the  individual  farmer. 

Hemp  is  proving  a  useful  crop  on  the  farms,  for  it  kills  Canada  thistles,  quack 
grass,  and  other  weeds,  and  when  retted  on  the  land  where  it  grows,  as  is  the 
common  practice,  it  removes  very  little  fertilizer,  leaving  the  land  in  excellent 
condition  for  any  following  crop. 

Hemp  is  the  only  fiber  aside  from  cotton  that  has  proved  successful  on  a  large 
scale  in  this  country.  There  appears  to  be  good  hope  that  flax  may  do  so  later, 
l>ut  it  has  not  thus  far. 

(The  following  matter  was  inserted  by  Representative  Young  of 

North  Dakota:) 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  January  11,  1918. 
Hon.  A.  F.  Lever, 

Ho'U8c  of  Representatives, 

Dear  Mr.  Le^-er:  When  Dr.  Kellerman  was  before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  asked  him  to  submit  to  the  committee  a 
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Tbe  price  of  pliormlnm  fiber  in  the  markets  of  this  conntrty  dnrinj?  the  past 
25  yon rs  Ii.is  varied  from  4 A  to  13}  cents  i>er  pouod,  averaging  about  7  cents, 
delivere<1  at  the  spinning  mills.  Allowing  li  cents  per  pound  for  cost  of  mar- 
keting and  tran8i)ortation,  an  average  yield  of  1.200  pounds  of  fiber  per  acre  for 
eacJi  triennial  crop  will  give  a  gross  return  of  about  $66  per  acre  once  In  three 
years.  This  relatively  low  cash  return  would  preclude  its  production  on  liigh- 
priced  lands. 

A  trial  of  some  10  acres  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  in  California  began  about 
10  yeui*s  ago,  demonstrated  that  the  best  land  is  requiretl  to  produce  the  leaves 
rapidly  and  in  quantity,  and  on  these  lands  other  crops  would  yield  better 
profits.  If  a  further  trial  were  made,  it  should  be  on  lands  suitable  for  phor- 
mium  but  lower  in  price. 

A  trial  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  demonstrate  whether  the  fiber  could 
be  produced  in-  this  country,  not  only  with  profit  but  with  sufficient  profit  to 
compete  with  other  crops  on  the  same  lands,  will  require  a  plat  of  10  acres  for 
at  least  10  years,  a  complete  outfit  of  machines,  and  water  supply  for  preparing 
the  fiber,  personal  supervision  by  a  competent  director,  together  with  necessary 
labor  and  minor  tools.  It  is  estimated  that  a  trial  complete  enough  to  produce 
definite  results  would  cost  about  $3,000  a  year  for  10  years,  or  perhaps  longer. 

Fiber-cleaning  machines  still  in  the  experimental  stage  must  be  obtained  in 
New  Zealand  or  designed  and  built  in  this  country.  A  water  supply  free  from 
alkali  and  clear  must  be  available  in  large  quantities  for  soaking  the  leaves  and 
washing  the  fiber. 

The  work  probably  could  be  best  conducted  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  a  man  who  has  had  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  phormium  and  the  pro- 
duction of  its  fiber  in  New  Zealand. 

To  summarize  briefly,  there  are  numerous  unsolved  problems  involved,  and 
the  cost  of  producing  phormium  fil)er  seems  liigh,  and  the  fiber  of  phormium 
appeal's  to  be  inferior  to  Yucatan  henequen  or  Hawaiian  sisal  for  binder  twiner 
Yours,  very  truly, 

K.  F.  Kellebman, 
'Associate  Chief  of  Bureau. 

m 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  No.  93,  "  For  the  investigation  and  im- 
provement of  fruits,  and  the  methods  of  fruit  growing,  harvesting,'* 
and  then  you  omit  some  language  and  add  new  language  '^and 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets  studies  of  the  behavior  of 
fruits  during  the  processes  of  marketing  and  while  in  commercial 
storage,  $85,280."    There  is  a  small  increase  of  $2,000. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  A  small  increase.  There  is  practically  no  change 
in  the  item,  although  there  is  quite  a  change  in  the  wording.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  work  to  which  the  new  language  refers  is  now 
carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  being  primarily  a  question  of 
the  actual  handling  of  these  products.  There  are  certain  technical 
investigations  of  the  life  processes  and  behavior  of  the  fruits  in  stor- 
age— ^just  exactly  what  conditions  injure  them  least,  what  conditions 
injure  them  most,  and  what  fundamental  conditions  must  be  met  for 
successful  handling — that  we  are  continuing  because  these  problems 
primarily  concern  the  production  phase  of  the  work — ^more  so  than 
its  marketing  side.  This  work  is  of  rather  recent  development,  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets  we  desire  to  devote  a 
little  more  attention  to  it  than  we  have  been  giving  and  are  therefore 
asking  for  an  increase  of  $2,000,  which  will  provide  for  an  assistant 
and  some  additional  laboratory  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  proviso  that  $9,000  of  this  amount 
shall  be  available  for  the  investigation  and  improvement  of  the 
pecan  and  methods  of  growing,  harvesting,  packing,  and  shipping  of 
same.  That  proviso  was  put  into  this  bill  m  the  Senate.  I  wonder 
if  it  is  at  the  right  place  i 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  work  on  the  pecan  at  the  present  time  has 
been  such  that  it  belongs  in  this  item.    It  has  been  almost  entirely  a 
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question  of  the  breeding  and  establishment  of  the  standard  types  of 
pecans  and  is,  therefore,  I  think,  properly  placed  here.  Compara- 
tively little  has  been  done  except  in  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  study  imder  this  item  the  best  types  of  the 
pecan  ? 

Dr.  Kftj.krman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CuAiBMAK.  In  another  item,  i^hich  we  have  already  passed, 
you  study  the  diseases  of  the  pecan? 

Dr.  Kellermak.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  a  study  of  the 
bugs  of  the  pecan  is  provided  for? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  There  are  three  separate  items  inserted  in  the 
Senate  touching  the  pecan.    I  hope  they  are  properly  placed. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  In  most  of  our  special  stock  work  there  is  rather 
close  cooperation  both  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  where  han- 
dling, transportation,  and  storage  are  concerned,  with  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  and  where  questions  of  diseases  are  of  importance,  as  well 
as  questions  of  methods  of  growing,  with  different  branches  of  our 
own  bureau. 

So^  in  most  cases,  this  plan  of  piecing  out  these  different  problems 
to  different  sections  of  the  department  will  be  in  effect.  It  is  not 
often,  however,  that  the  particular  item  is  put  in  a  special  proviso. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  should  be  so  at  any 
time. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  so  myself.  I  think  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  if  these  special  provisos  were  omitted. 

The  Chaibman.  This  language  can  be  stricken  out  and  the  amount 
allowed,  and  you  would  do  the  same  work  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  do  the  same  work. 

Mr.  Haugen.  With  what  success  are  the  paper-shell  pecans  grow- 
ing? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  They  are  grown  with  great  success,  yet  there 
have  been  a  good  many  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  paper-shell 
pecan.  Some  varieties  have  been  produced  with  shells  so  delicate 
that  they  were  unsatisfactory,  and  those  have  been  crossed  with  the 
harder-shell  varieties  in  an  attempt  to  get  a  pecan  of  the  best  type. 
Then,  although  some  types  of  pecans  seem  to  be  very  promising,  some 
have  proved  to  be  rather  susceptible  to  storm  damage. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then,  the  prospect  of  success  is  fairly  good ! 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Did  they  grow  the  usual  crop  this  last  year? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  crop  was  a  little  low. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  noticed  the  price  was  higher,  and  I  wondered 
what  the  reason  for  it  was. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  There  were  a  good  many  reasons,  but  the  primary 
cause  was  the  early  autumn  f  rosL 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions?  If  not,  take  up  item  94, 
to  cultivathe  and  care  for  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  city  of  Washington,  etc.  That  is  a  stand- 
ing overhead  charge,  and  you  are  doing  the  same  character  of  work  as 
heretofore  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that,  gentlemen?  If  not,  take 
up  item  95.  "  for  horticultural  investigations,  including  the  study  of 
producing" — then,  you  omit  the  words  "handling  and  shipping" 
and  add  "  and  harvesting  " — ^then  continue  "  truck  and  related  crops, 
including  potatoes," — and  then  you  add  "  and,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Markets,  studies  of  the  behavior  of  vegetables  while 
in  the  processes  of  marketing  and  in  commercial  storage,"  etc.  You 
seem  there  to  have  a  decrease,  but  it  is  not  a  decrease  at  all;  it  is 
merely  a  transfer. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  There  is  no  change  in  the  item. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  changed  your  language  in  order 
that  the  Bureau  of  Markets  may  take  over  certain  worK? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  report  on  this  item,  doctor,  of  special  in- 
terest ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  One  special  item  should  be  noted.  Of  course,  the 
general  work  of  improving  the  various  vegetable  crops,  attempting 
to  get  the  better  yields  in  varieties  of  tomatoes,  cabbage,  lettuce,  etc. 
is  being  continued,  but  during  the  year  unusual  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  a  few  crops.  The  peanut  is  one  of  the  crops.  We  have 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  cooperation  with  the  States  Relation 
Service  and  with  the  county  agents  in  extending  the  planting  of  this 
crop  and  in  aiding  in  the  preliminary  work  in  the  utilization  of  pea- 
nuts for  oil  manufacture.  We  are  also  now  devoting  more  atten- 
tion than  ever  to  the  selection  of  the  types  of  peanuts  that  are  best 
adapted  to  the  different  regions  so  that  both  yield  and  quality  of  the 
different  regions  that  are  now  taking  up  the  peanut  as  a  new  crop 
will  be  as  satisfactory  as  possible  from  the  outset.  In  addition,  we 
are  devoting  special  attention  to  the  potato  crop  through  cooperative 
organizations  and  the  county  agents  and  others  interested.  During 
the  past  year  there  has  been,  in  many  regions,  loss  from  field  dis- 
eases and  storage  rots.  There  have  been  many  areas,  normally  sat- 
isfactory producing  areas,  that  at  the  present  time  would  not  give 
satisfactory  seed  potatoes.  Our  people  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  the  field  calling  attention  to  the  necessary  points  in  selecting 
the  fields  of  potatoes  that  should  be  saved  for  seed  and  have  aided 
in  preventing  those  potatoes  from  getting  into  immediate  consump- 
tion. We  hope  that  this  activity  will  show  its  results  the  coming  year 
in  a  better  and  more  disease-free  potato  crop. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Has  the  department  ever  taken  up  the  matter 
of  raising  second-crop  seed  exclusively? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  has  been  tested  out  quite  a  good  deal.  In 
genera],  we  could  hardly  advise  that. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  our  section  it  is  doing  as  well  again  as  the 

other. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Is  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes. 

Dr.  Kellerman N.  That  will  be  true  for  some  special  regions. 
That  would  not  be  true  for  the  southern  region,  although  it  is  found 
profitable  in  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma. 
There  are  many  districts  where  that  advice  would  not  work  out 
satisfactorily. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  our  section,  when  they  grow  a  second  crop 
they  go  over  the  field  and  take  up  anything  that  is  not  pure  and  get  a 
pure  seed,  and  we  get  a  yield  of  from  70  to  100  bushels  where  we 
use  second-crop  seed. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  yield  from  the  first  crop  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  runs  generally  from  150  to  300  bushels. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  depends  on  whether  you  get  potash? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes.  ' 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Does  it  require  any  particular  skill  to  build  the 
average  potato  house  on  the  average  potato  farm? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  There  are  certain  points  that  have  to  be  kept  in 
mind.  I  believe  the  heaviest  losses  with  potatoes  come  from  care- 
lessness in  handling  the  potato  rather  than  from  faulty  potato 
houses. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  mean  from  bruising  them? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  From  injuring  them  and  not  protecting  them 
from  frost. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is  that  in  my  district 
there  has  been  some  attention  paid  to  diversified  farming,  "and  they 
put  in  vast  amounts  of  sweet  potatoes  especially. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Sweet  potatoes  have  to  be  stored  very  carefully ; 
not  at  all  like  Irish  potatoes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  is  what  I  had  reference  to.  The  complaint  is 
made  that  when  they  open  the  houses  in  which  they  have  put  the 
sweet  potatoes  they  find  that  a  great  many  of  the  potatoes  have  black 
checks  on  them  and  have  deteriorated.  Can  you  suggest  anything  to 
prevent  that? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  sweet  potato  is  really  a  delicate  stock  to  store. 
It  must  be  handled  with  rather  unusual  care.  In  the  first  i)lace, 
sweet  potatoes  must  be  harvested  at  about  the  right  time.  If  they 
are  left  in  the  ground  after  frost  they  are  likely  to  be  a  little  too  wet 
and  spoil  more  readily.  If  they  are  handled  roughly,  of  course,  they 
spoil.  If  they  are  put  into  a  storage  house  that  is  too  cold  they  will 
spoil  quickly.  If  the  storage  house  is  too  hot,  they  will  spoil.  Dur- 
ing the  preliminary  storage  period,  which  is  really  a  curing  period, 
the  temperature  must  be  just  a  pleasant  summer  temperature — about 
S0° — and  with  good  ventilation. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Hasn't  the  department  some  process  whereby  a 
given  number  of  pounds  of  potatoes  are  crushed  in  the  manner  that 
apples  are  crushed  to  make  cider  to  determine  the  percentage  of 
moisture,  and  from  the  Imowledge  thus  gained  you  are  able  to  tell 
the  farmer  how  long  he  should  cure  his  potatoes  in  his  house  and  at 
what  degree  Fahrenheit  he  should  keep  it  going  in  order  to  preserve 
the  potato  and  to  keep  it  in  good  condition  until  spring? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  We  have  that  matter,  I  think,  very  well  worked 
out,  and  the  directions  must  be  followed  very  closely,  although  they 
are  not  at  all  difficult.  The  question  of  the  amount  of  curing  neces- 
sary we  can  determine  fairly  well  by  noting  when  the  sprouts  begin 
to  show  on  the  surface  of  the  potato.  This  usually  is  about  two 
weeks.  They  can  be  stored  then  at  the  cooler  or  keeping  temperature, 
which  should  be  between  50°  and  GO®.  The  work  is  simple,  the 
storage  houses  are  simple  in  construction,  but  the  work  must  be  fol- 
lowed pretty  closely. 
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Mr.  Jacowat.  Into  what  kind  of  containers  would  you  put  these 
potatoes  when  they  are  placed  in  the  storage  house,  or  would  you  i)ut 
them  in  any? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  would  depend  to  a  great  degree  on  how  many 
potatoes  are  to  be  stored.  If  they  are  to  be  stored  in  very  small 
quantities  they  can  be  put  in  baskets.  If  they  are  to  be  stored  in 
large  quantities,  they  can  be  put  in  bins,  just  so  the  potatoes  are  not 
handled  roughly.  The  bins  would  have  to  be  of  such  size  that  they 
would  be  small  enough  for  the  potatoes  to  be  handled  rather  gently* 

Mr.  Jacowa Y.  Can  you  give  the  dimensions  of  the  bin  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  exact  dimensions  are  given  in  our  publica- 
tions on  this  subject;  probably  4  by  8  by  6  feet. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  But  you  do  suggest  digging  these  potatoes  before 
the  frost  falls  on  the  vine  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes.  That  seems  desirable,  though  perhaps  not 
necessary.  It  would  be  simpler  to  handle  the  curing  process  if  that 
is  done. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Has  not  the  soil  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
behavior  of  potatoes  in  storage  ?  In  other  words,  a  sweet  potato  that 
grows  on  heavy  land  will  not  keep  as  well  as  others. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  is  probably  due  to  the  moisture,  the  heavy 
land  being  usually  more  moist. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  other  words,  the  rule  will  not  apply  to  all 
cases  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  No;  but  it  is  very  easy  to  make  an  approximate 
allowance  for  the  different  kinds  of  soil. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Do  you  put  potatoes  in  pits? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Irish  potatoes  will  keep  very  well  in  pits,  but 
sweet  potatoes  will  not. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  I  know  I  lost  8,000  bushels.  We 
did  not  know  how  to  handle  them. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Irish  potatoes? 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Yes. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Were  any  of  those  potatoes  frozen  when  they 
were  put  in?  That  has  been  one  thing  that  has  caused  heavy  losses — 
putting  in  a  few  frozen  potatoes  when  the  others  were  sound.  The 
frozen  potatoes  will  start  a  rot  that  goes  all  through  them. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  item  96,  for  continuing  the  necessary 
improvements  to  establish,  and  maintain  a  general  experiment  farm 
and  agricultural  station  on  the  Arlington  estate,  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, etc.  There  is  no  change  in  that  item  and  your  work  is  of  the 
same  character  as  heretofore? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  There  is  no  change  in  the  work  at  all.  It  is 
continuing. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that,  gentlemen?  If  not,  take 
up  item  97,  for  investigations  in  foreign  seed  and  plant  introduc- 
tion, including  the  study,  collection,  purchase,  testing,  propagation, 
and  distribution  of  rare  and  valuable  seeds,  etc.  There  is  no  real 
change  in  that  item.    Has  the  feharslcter  of  that  work  changed  at  all  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  There  is  practically  no  change  in  this  work. 
In  cooperation  with  our  Office  of  Drug  and  Eelated  Plants,  some 
special  attention  is  now  being  given  to  securing  all  the  varieties  of 
castor-oil  bean  seed.     Practically  no  new  introductions  are  being 
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brought  in  at  the  present  time,  nothing  except  incidental  introduc- 
tions, most  of  which  have  been  arranged  for  some  time  before. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  In  the  testimony  before  the  committee  on  the  citrus 
canker  it  was  shown  that  the  disease  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  simply  because  proper  care  had  not  been  taken  at  the  port 
of  entry.  In  other  words,  there  was  laxity  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  quarantine  laws.  In  bringing  in  these  bulbs  and  plant  introduc- 
tions, etc.,  mentioned  in  item  No.  97,  has  the  supervision  of  this 
branch  of  the  Agricultural  Department  been  increased  in  any  way 
so  as  to  make  it  more  rigid  and  prevent  the  introduction  of  new 
diseases  when  bringing  in  new  plants  and  new  shrubs  ? 

Mr.  YoDKG  of  North  Dakota.  It  must  be,  or  they  would  not  have 
stopped  the  shipment  of  New  Zealand  flax. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  was  asking  the  question  for  the  benefit  of  the  gen- 
tleman, because  we  will  get  that  flax. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  would  like  to  say,  first,  that  the  citrus  canker 
came  in  before  we  had  a  quarantine  law,  so  at  that  time  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  examination  of  plant  material  at  the  ports.  At  pres- 
ent unusual  precautions  are  taken  in  all  departmental  importations. 
Everything  that  is  imported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
brought  to  a  special  quarantine  house  and  is  opened  there  by  ex- 
perts, who  are  taking  all  of  the  precautions  that  would  be  taken  in 
any  hospital  for  contageous  diseases.  All  these  importations  are 
examined  both  by  entomologists  and  plant  pathologists,  and  where 
there  is  any  reason  to  even  feel  a  suspicion  of  a  particular  i)lant,  it  is 
either  destroyed  or  placed  in  a  quarantined  greonhcnise  that  is  visited 
only  by  experts  to  make  their  examinations  nnd  determine-  whether 
this  plant  is  infected  or  is  a  safe  plant  to  put  out  at  our  propagating 
stations.  At  the  present  time  I  thmk  it  would  be  difficult  to  take  more 
precautions  than  are  being  taken  in  these  introductions. 

Mr.  YoTJNG  of  North  Dakota.  Would  there  be  a  sufficient  amount 
under  this  appropriation  to  take  care  of  the  importation  of  some  of 
this  New  Zealand  flax  seed  and  give  it  a  try  out  ? 

Dr.  Kellekmax.  Yes.  It  would  cost  comparatively  little  to  im- 
port a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  seed  to  make  a  seed  test. 

Mr.  YouxG  of  North  Dakota.  Would  this  appropriation  need  to  be 
increased  a  little  to  cover  that? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  This  would  not  need  to  be  increased  to  cover  that. 
That  we  could  handle  largely  by  correspondence.  I  think  the  expense 
of  collecting  that  seed  would  be  so  slight  that  we  could  handle  it  as 
part  of  our  routine  in  bringing  in  foreign  plants,  especially  since  at 
the  present  time  we  are  cutting  down  a  good  deal  of  our  foreign  work. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  That  is  encouraging. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  your  next  item.  Item  98  is  omitted  be- 
cause ycu  have  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  this  appropria- 
tion was  made,  which  was  the  purchase,  preparation,  and  irrigation 
of  certain  land  at  Chico,  Cal.  Out  of  what  fund  are  you  paying  the 
overhead  expenses  of  that  station? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Out  of  the  fund  immediately  preceding  that;  out 
of  item  97. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  are  the  overhead  expenses? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  overhead  expenses  of  this  particular  area 
would  be  hard  to  segregate  frcm  the  overhead  of  the  entire  statior 
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It  would  probably  amount  to  the  time  of  about  14  men  and  labor  and 
teams  for  a  short  time ;  in  all  probably  about  $14,500  for  the  entire 
station,  ' 

The  Chairman.  Item  99,  for  the  purchase,  propagation,  testing^ 
and  distribution  of  new  and  rare  seeds,  etc.  Tnere  is  no  change  in 
that  item? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  There  is  no  change  in  that  item. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same  character  of  work  is  being  carried 
on  as  heretofore  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  same  character  of  work  is  being  carried  on  as 
heretofore,  with  the  possible  difference  that  rather  more  attention 
than  usual  is  being  devoted  to  the  pasture  developments. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that.  Doctor.  There  is 
a  movement  to  graze  the  cut-over  lands  in  the  South  Atlantic  States 
particularly  and  in  some  of  the  Gulf  States.  I  have  had  some  very 
interesting  gentlemen  talk  to  me  about  that  matter,  and  they  seem  to 
have  an  idea  that  the  department  has  made  practically  no  study  of 
the  pasturage  situation  and  that  there  is  practically  no  available  in- 
formation on  the  subject.    What  have  you  to  say  about  that  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Although  quite  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  pasture  problems,  the  question  of  the  cut-over  lands,  I  think, 
has  been  more  or  less  neglected.  It  has  seemed  rather  more  impor- 
tant to  develop  the  pasture  grasses  that  could  be  used  in  farmsteads 
than  on  these  lands  that  are  more  comparable  to  the  range  lands* 
With  the  development  of  the  interest  m  cattle  production  in  this 
area,  the  importance  of  these  lands  as  potential  cattle-producing 
lands  will  probably  increase,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  devote 
more  attention  than  we  have  been  doing  to  the  types  of  grasses  best 
suited  to  these  cut-over  lands. 

The  Chairman.  If  my  recollection  is  good  this  morning,  I  think  I 
was  told  that  probably  150,000  head  of  cattle  had  been  brought  from 
the  West  into  your  State  (Georgia),  Mr.  Lee,  in  the  last  five  or  six 
months.  I  also  talked  with  a  large  sheep  grower  from  Arizona,  I 
believe.  He  is  proposing  now  to  transfer  a  lot  of  sheep  from  that 
over-grazed  country  into  this  section  of  the  country,  where  we  have 
fairly  good  grasses,  he  thinks,  and  it  is  probably  a  more  immediate 
problem  than  the  department  has  figured  on. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  1  think  it  is  assuming  very  important  proportions. 
As  I  say,  we  have  not  been  devoting  much  time  to  this  because  it  has 
heretofore  seemed  to  be  something  that  would  not  be  pressing  for  a 
very  considerable  time. 

The  Chair]man.  I  appreciate  that,  of  course.  I  do  not  offer  the 
suggestion  in  the  way  oi  criticism  at  all,  but  if  there  is  such  a  move- 
ment, a  real  genuine  movement  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  that  direction, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  department  might  with  profit  begin  a 
pretty  extensive  study  of  the  pasturage  situation,  so  as  to  take  care 
of  the  incoming  sheep  and  cattle. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Would  not  the  introduction  of  quack  grass  help  out 
the  situation?     That  seems  to  grow  anywhere? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  No  ;  that  would  not  be  a  complete  solution,  I  am 
afraid.  The  conditions  in  the  cut-over  pine  lands  are  rather  peculiar. 
There  are  a  good  many  types  of  lands  and  good  forage  grasses  would 
be  more  or  less  in  competition  with  the  brush  and  with  the  young 
pines. 
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Mr*  Haugen.  Generally  it  is  of  inferior  quality  ? 
Dr.  Kellerman.  Generally  cut-over  lands  are  of  inferior  quality. 
Mr.  RuBEY.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  department  sent  a  man  down  to 
my  State  to  investigate  as  to  the  kinds  of  grasses  to  grow  on  cut- 
over  lands.  The  stockmen  are  now  bringing  in  thousands  of  head  of 
sheep  and  putting  them  on  that  land.  They  have  done  a  good  deal 
of  work  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  in  Florida. 
When  the  interest  in  tick  eradication  there  became  so  acute,  we  sent 
several  men  down  there,  and  about  a  half  a  dozen  of  the  department's 
representatives  attended  the  cut-over  land  conference  which  was  held 
at  New  Oi'leans  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  item  100,  general  administrative  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  above-mentioned  lines  of  investigation, 
etc.  There  is  no  change  in  that  item.  Of  course,  the  character  of 
work  is  the  same? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  No.  101,  for  congressional  seed. 
There  is  no  change  in  that  appropriation,  is  there,  Doctor? 
Dr.  Kellerman.  No. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  changed  the  amount  of  the  supply,  haven't 
you? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  record,  I  wish  you  would  explain  wlnr 
the  congressional  supply  has  been  reduced  somewhat.  Doctor,  it 
will  be  asked,  I  am  sure. 

Dr.  ICellerman.  The  seed  supply  of  the  country  has  been  some- 
what scanty  for  some  little  time.  There  has  been  an  actual  shortage 
in  a  few  kinds  of  vegetable  seed,  and  there  has  not  been  the  ordi- 
narily abundant  supply  of  any  of  the  varieties,  and,  accordingly,  the 
prices  for  seed  have  been  high.  The  surplus  stocks  of  seed  produced 
by  the  seed  growers  have  been  comparatively  insignificant.  Under 
the  circumstances  the  department  has  been  forced  to  pay  consider- 
ably higher  prices  for  seed  than  has  been  the  case  heretofore.  This, 
with  a  fixed  sum  for  carrying  the  distribution,  left  no  course  open 
but  the  decrease  in  the  allotments. 
The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that? 

Mr.  Lee.  If  we  continue  this  free-seed  distribution — and  I  think 
we  will — don't  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  increase  the  amount 
of  this  appropriation  to  meet  the  demand?  It  is  rather  embar- 
rassing— I  know  it  is  to  me — ^to  have  just  half  enough  seed  to  go 
around ;  and  I  presume  that  is  the  experience  of  most  of  the  Members 
of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  Dr.  Kellerman  would  hardly  care  to 
answer  that  question,  because  that  is  a  matter  of  policy  which  the 
committee  itself  should  consider. 

Mr.  Thompson.  If  you  keep  up  this  distribution,  with  the  high 
prices  prevailing,  you  will  have  to  increase  this  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Kellerma^.  I  would  not  like  to  make  any  recommendation 
in  this  matter,  but  it  is  true,  if  the  quotas  are  to  be  maintained  at 
their  former  level  or  even  at  their  present  level,  this  fund  would  not 
be  adequate. 
Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  of  an  increase  would  be  required? 
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Dr.  Kpxlermax.  It  is  almost  impossible,  at  the  present  timej  to 
get  a  close  estimate  even  on  that.  With  the  very  considerable  in- 
crease in  prices  of  the  many  varieties  of  seed,  it  is  probable  that  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent  might  be  necessary  to  hold  the. quotas  at  their 
present  size. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  is  the  quota  this  year  below  what  it  was 
before — a  third? 

Dr.  Keixerman.  Not  quite  that.    It  is  reduced  about  a  fifth. 

Mr.  Haugex.  Then  it  will  be  necessary  to  almost  double  it  in  order 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  25,000  ? 

Dr.  Kellekman.  I  hardly  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  double  it 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  25,000,  although  we  have  not  figifres  yet  for 
reliable  estimates. 

Mr.  Thompson.  But  the  price  cuts  some  figure,  too? 

Dr.  Kellfjimax.  The  price  is  increasing,  so  that  it  would  probably 
take  Ji  50  per  cent  increase.  It  would  be  practicable  to  give  a  more 
accurate  guess  at  the  probable  condition  of  the  seed  supply  a  little 
later  in  the  season.  Just  at  the  present  time  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  any  clear  idea  of  what  the  conditions  will  be. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  the  seed  available  now  provided  you  had  an 
increased  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Kellermax.  At  the  present  time  I  think  it  is.  I  believe  the 
seed  supply  is  close  to  the  actual  requirements  of  the  country,  whereas 
it  is  usually  somewhat  above  the  actual  requirements ;  I  think  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  actual  shortage. 

Mr.  HuTCHixsox.  These  seeds,  as  I  understand,  are  grown  under 
contract? 

Dr.  Kellermax.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  seed  supply  each 
year  is  grown  under  contract,  but  a  considerable  portion  is  what  we 
call  surplus  stock  seed,  which  we  purchase  from  seed  growers  who, 
for  insurance  on  their  own  seed  supply,  have  grown  a  considerably 
larger  quantity  than  they  expect  to  use  in  their  own  business. 

Mr.  HuTCHTXSOx.  That  accounts  for  some  of  it  not  coming  up. 

Mr.  Candler.  Does  the  department  grow  any  seed  at  all? 

Dr.  Kellermax.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Candler.  It  does  not  grow  any  of  the  seed  for  congressional 
distribution  ? 

Dr.  Kellermax.  None  of  that  seed,  with  the  exception  of  occa- 
sional small  quantities  of  experimental  seed. 

Mr.  Candler.  All  of  the  seed  that  is  purchased  is  thoroughly 
tested  ? 

Dr.  Kellermax.  All  seed  is  very  carefully  tested. 

Mr.  Candler.  And  it  is  required  to  come  up  to  a  certain  standard 
of  production,  vitality,  and  everything  of  that  kind  ? 

Dr.  Kellermax.  Yes.  All  of  the  seed  purchased  must  conform 
to  a  very  high  standard,  both  as  to  variety  and  as  to  ability  to  germi- 
nate, and  must  be  free  from  troublesome  weed  seed. 

Mr.  Caxdler.  What  standard  is  that?    What  percentage  is  that? 

Dr.  Kellermax.  With  reference  to  the  weed  seied,  it  has  to  be 
approximately  98  per  cent  purs.  With  reference  to  the  gsrmination, 
it  varies  with  the  different  seeds.  Some  seeds  are  not  required  to 
have  quite  so  high  a  germination;  on  the  average,  though,  they  must 
be  from  80  to  85  per  cent  germinable. 
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Mr.  Candler.  And  if  upon  examination  it  does  not  run  that  stand- 
ard, it  is  rejected? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  a  good  many  complaints  about  the  small- 
ness  of  the  packages  of  cotton  seed  that  you  sent  out.  I  think  you 
send  them  out  in  quart  packages,  don't  you? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Farmers  complained  that  it  does  not  give  them  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  proper  test,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
they  will  either  make  a  hen's  nest  out  of  the  seed  or  give  them  to  their 
neighbor.  I  wonder  if  you  have  thought  of  that  proposition.  I 
suggest  it  to  you  for  your  consideration,  at  least. 

Mr.  Candler.  Some  of  them  are  not  planted  for  that  reason.  I 
was  talking  to  a  man  from  my  district  the  other  day  and  he  said  that 
the  quantity  of  seed  sent  was  not  enough  to  make  a  test,  and  there- 
fore he  did  not  plant  it,  and  if  I  would  send  him  another  package 
he  would  plant  it.  I  think,  myself,  to  increase  that  amount  would 
be  very  beneficial  in  securing  the  very  thing  desired  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Lesher.  And  send  out  fewer  packages. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  send  out  fewer  packages.  I  believe  that  is 
the  judgment  of  the  people  here. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  would  appear  to  us  to  be  very  desirable; 
we  appreciate  that  those  lots  are  not  very  large. 

Demonstrations  on  Reclamation  Projects. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  have  just  one  more  item,  on  page 
201  of  the  estimates,  and  then  we  will  conclude  with  Dr.  Keller- 
man. It  is  item  1,  under  the  miscellaneous  section  of  the  bill,  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  encourage  and  aid  in  the 
agricultural  development  of  the  Government  reclamation  projects; 
to  assist,  through  demonstrations,  advice,  and  in  other  ways,  set- 
tlers on  the  projects;  and  for  the  employment  of  persons  and  means 
necessary  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere,  $i8,G00.  That 
is  an  apparent  but  not  a  real  decrease.  Have  you  any  progress  to 
report  in  that  regard? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  This  work,  I  think,  has  been  peculiarly  success- 
ful during  the  past  year.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  increase  the 
productiveness  of  the  farms  of  settlers  on  Government  reclamation 
projects,  to  extend  to  them  the  very  best  farm  advice,  and  to  aid 
these  different  reclamation  projects  in  establishing  satisfactory  pro- 
ductive agricultural  industries.  On  the  reclamation  projects  repre- 
sentatives of  the  bureau  are  working  in  yery  close  cooperation  with 
tlie  farmers,  and  the  improvement  of  the  farms  in  these  regions  ap- 
pears to  be  directly  traceable  to  this  work.  There  has  been  an  im- 
provement in  dairy  and  other  live  stock,  especially  in  the  production 
of  hogs  and  in  the  protection  of  them  against  diseases.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  crops  for  producing  the  necessary  feed  and  forage  for 
the  live  stock  has  been  progressing  more  and  more  favorably. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  gentlemen?  Any  further  state- 
ments. Doctor  ? 
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Dr.  Kellerman.  I  should  probably  call  attention  to  one  item  in 
connection  with  this  one — ^the  recommendation  to  purchase  one  au- 
tomobile for  use  in  this  work.  That  will  be  found  on  page  208.  The 
item  at  the  top  of  the  page  is  the  one  recommended,  and  perhaps 
that  will  be  sufficiently  well  understood  without  an  explanation.  The 
committee,  I  think,  knows  that  we  have  found  it  a  practical  neces- 
sity in  the  effective  work  of  these  agents  to  have  them  equipped  with 
ligiit  automobiles  and  to  have  them  thus  able  to  cover  an  amount  of 
territory  that  they  could  get  over  in  no  other  way.  This  recom- 
mendation is  quite  in  line  with  the  recommendations  of  earlier  years, 
when  cars  for  different  projects  have  been  purchased. 

The  Chairman.  This  car  will  be  used  in  the  field  service? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  It  will  be  used*  entirely  in  the  field  service  and 
only  in  the  work  covering  that  particular  project.  It  will  be  used 
only  for  the  official  work  of  extending  farm  advice. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  many  hours  a  day  would  this  automobile  be 
in  use? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  On  the  average,  it  would  be  four  or  five  hours  a 
day,  running  time.  There  would  be  a  very  great  variation  in  that* 
Some  days,  of  course,  the  man  may  visit  near-by  farms  and  not  use 
the  automobile  at  all.  There  may  be  a  call  because  of  some  threatened 
outbreak  of  hog  cholera  at  some  distant  part  of  the  project,  and  he 
may  travel  all  night.  The  agent  attempts  to  cover  the  project  in 
whatever  way  seems  to  be  necessary  in  protecting  the  settlers  from 
any  losses  that  are  preventable,  whether  they  are  losses  resulting 
from  bad  cultural  practice  or  losses  resulting  from  diseases  of  live 
stock  or  plant  diseases.  He  is  just  a  sort  of  a  general  adviser  and 
he  has  to  go  to  the  regions  where  he  is  most  needed.  Sometimes  he 
is  traveling  practically  all  the  time  and  other  days  he  would  be 
traveling  very  little,  if  at  all. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  As  a  general  proposition,  how  much  area  would 
this  automobile  cover? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  The  man  will  average  30  to  40  miles  a  day. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Would  the  average  be  40  miles  a  day? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Pretty  close  to  40  miles  a  day. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  If  he  goes  from  place  to  place  and  goes  quickly,  he  is 
thereby  enabled  to  spend  more  time  in  his  investigations  and  in  giv- 
ing his  instructions  and  things  of  that  sort? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  We  figure  that  a  man  with  an  automobile  is 
worth  about  four  men. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  gentlemen?  Is  there 
any  further  statement  you  wish  to  make  in  reference  to  your  work, 
generally.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  would  like  to  say,  in  general,  that  we  believe 
one  of  the  serious  leaks  in  the  Nation's  producing^  capacity  is  the 
annual  loss  from  plant  disease,  and  I  rather  emphasize  this  because 
during  the  year  I  think  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  devote  unusual 
attention  to  the  attempt  to  protect  the  existing  farm  crops  against 
the  preventable  diseases  by  direct  advice  and  by  every  method  that 
we  can  employ  in  cooperation  with  the  State  agencies. 

Mr.  Young,  of  North  Dakota.  You  hope  to  give  a  lot  of  attention 
to  black  rust? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  We  are  planning  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  Jacowat.  It  is  not  in  line  with  your  work,  but  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  what  you  think  about  putting  a  building  in  between  the 
two  wings  as  now  completed  down  there  at  the  department  and  as 
near  as  possible  throwing  the  activities  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment all  under  one  roof?     There  has  been  some  talk  of  that. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  that  all  of  us  in  the  department  would 
like  such  a  plan  very  much,  indeed. 

Mr.  Jacowa Y.  As  to  the  economics  of  it,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? 
Would  it  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  department?  Would  it  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United  States? 
What  is  your  idea  of  it  ? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  I  think  there  is  no  question  but  what  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  the  department.  As  to  the  economics  of  it,  that 
is  a  question  that  I  rather  hesitate  to  discuss,  because  that  can  only 
bs  determined  by  very  careful  consideration  of  existing  supplies  of 
labor  and  materials> 

Mr.  Jacowat.  I  am  speaking  about  normal  times. 

Dr.  Kellerman.  During  normal  times  there  is  absolutely  no 
question  about  it. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  The  activities  of  the  Agricultural  Department  are 
scattered  ovQr  two  or  three  hundred  acres,  and  messenger  boys  and 
other  overhead  charges  would  be  considerably  cut  down,  and  the 
amount  of  rent  that  the  United  States  Government  is  paying  for 
outside  buildings  could  be  used  in  paying  for  this  new  improvement, 
the  same  as  you  buy  your  home  on  the  building  and  loan  association 
plan.  The  amount  of  money  the  Government  is  paying  for  rent 
amounts  to  approximately  $166,000  a  year,  as  I  understand,  and 
that  could  be  applied  to  erecting  this  building  on  the  same  plan  as 
you  would  construct  a  home  in  the  building  and  loan.  Is  that  your 
idea? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  taking  into  consideration  the  further  decrease  in 
the  white-pine  blister-rust  appropriation,  suggested  by  Dr.  Keller- 
man, represent  a  decrease  of  approximately  $302,000. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.35  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

Summary  of  Pbincipai.  Activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

1.  investigations  of  diseases  of  plants. 

(a)  Laboratory  of  Plant  Pathology. — UDder  thi?5  item  there  are  two  cjeiieral 
)jnes  of  work,  namely,  general  laboratory  hivestlKations  and  special  investiga- 
tions. General  laboratory  investigations  included  a  study  of  the  life  history  of 
fungi  and  bacteria  parasitic  on  plants  with  a  view  to  discover  means  of  preven- 
tion and  remedies  for  various  diseases.  The  studies  Included  under  this  head- 
ing are  bacterial  wilt  of  tobacco  and  cucurbits :  the  alternarla  leaf  disease  of 
cucurbits ;  diseases  of  pond  lilies ;  root  rot  and  si  miliar  root  diseases  of  tobacco 
In  the  Southern  States;  bacterial  disease  of  hard  wheat  In  the  West. 

These  studies  have  demonstrated  the  following  points : 

The  wilt  disease  of  tobacco,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  and  eggplant  Is  due  to  the 
same  organism.  Other  cultivated  plants,  Including  the  nasturtium,  are  subject 
to  the  same  disease. 

There  Is  a  general  distribution  of  the  bacterial  disease  of  sweet  corn.  Mer- 
curic chloride  Is  a  preventive  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least  where  the  germicide 
can  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  disease  germ. 
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CrowTi-pall  studies  have  demonstrated  that  the  germ  used  to  produce  ordinary 
crown-gall  will  produce  au  entirely  new  type  of  tumor  when  the  inoculation  Is 
made  under  certain  conditions. 

An  important  result  has  been  In  determining  the  fact  that  the  organism  caus- 
ing the  bacterial  wilt  of  cucurbits  is  carried  over  winter  in  the  bodies  of  certain 
of  the  striped  cucumber  beetles.  The  results  in  the  case  of  the  bacterial  wilt 
of  cucurbits  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  controlling  the  dis- 
ease, although  the  work  has  not  gone  far  enough  to  definitely  determine  this 
point. 

The  work  in  relation  to  the  alternarla  leaf  disease  of  cucurbits  has  been  con- 
tinued, but  no  definite  results  have  been  accomplished  as  yet. 

The.  studies  of  the  diseases  of  pond  lilies  have  been  practically  completed ; 
the  life,  history,  biology,  and  control  of  leaf-spot  have  been  worked  out. 

The  studies  on  the  bacterinl  disease  of  hnrd  wheat  have  not  gone  far  enough 
to  warrant  very  definite  results.  This  work  Is  being  continued,  as  is  also  that 
of  corn  disease. 

The  funds  allotted  to  this  work  during  the  present  year  and  the  amount  esti- 
mated for  next  year  are  shown  by  projects,  as  follows : 


Projects.  1918  1919 


General  laboratory  investigations 114, 816  $18, 893 

Special  investigations 29, 034  24, 957 

Total 43,850  43,850 

(b)  Plant-diacfific  survctf. — This  work  was  organized  as  a  specific  line  of  work 
in  the  Bureau  of  riant  Industry  July  1,  1917,  with  the  following  objects:  To 
record  the  geographical  distribntion,  annual  prevalence,  and  rate  of  apread  of 
diseases  of  economic  plants  In  the  United  States,  and  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
loss  occasioned  by  them ;  to  discover  new  and  possibly  dangerous  diseases  as 
soon  as  possible  after  introduction  into  the  country,  so  that  restrictive  measures 
may  be  advised ;  to  study  epidemics  and  unusual  outbreaks  of  disease ;  to  make 
all  data  collected  immediately  available  to  all  Interested  therein ;  to  maintain 
close  relations  with  pathologists  and  agriculturists  generally,  and  to  cooperate 
with  them  by  furnishing  data  needed  in  their  studies  on  the  nature  and  control 
of  plant  diseases. 

Since  July  1,  1917,  the  following  results  have  been  accomplished : 
(1)   The  State  plant  pathologists  In  every  State  but  one  have  been  made 
collaborators,  and  with  them  as  local  leaders  the  bureau  Is  establishing  coopera- 
tive relations  with  oil  pathological  workers,  thus  collecting  such  data  on  diseases 
and  fostering  a  spirit  of  cooperation  amongst  pathologists  generally. 

'  (2)  Close  relations  have  been  established  with  the  various  offices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Phuit  Industry  and  effective  cooperation  Is  maintained  with  them  by 
furnishing  data  needed  in  research  and  extension  work. 

(3)  A  large  number  of  personal  Inquiries  regarding  plant  diseases  have  been 
answered;  eight  numbers  (lol  pages)  of  the  Plant  Disease  Bulletin,  a  mimeo- 
graphed publication  issued  semimonthly  and  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of 
the  Information  collected  on  i)lant  diseases  have  been  published,  this  publica- 
tion having  met  with  a  very  favorable  reception  both  within  and  without  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  a  summary  of  all  data  collected  for  1917  Is  now 
being  prepared  with  a  view  to  its  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

(4)  A  field  survey  was  conducted  during  September  and  October  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Cereal  Investigations  on  the  corn  disease  caused 
by  Physoderraa  zeae-maydis.  During  the  last  two  years  this  disease  was  found 
to  be  generally  distributed  through  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  and  was 
reported  as  very  serious.  It  was  not  known  to  occur  north  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Tennessee  nor  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  potential  menace  to  the  corn  States  of 
the  North  and  Went  was  producing  serious  uneasine^JS  in  view  of  the  enormous 
losses  known  to  be  caused  by  similar  diseases  in  the  Orient  and  the  general  un- 
certainty regarding  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
disease  was  found  to  exist  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey  and  Minnesota  and  as 
far  west  as  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma,  Including  all  the  great  corn-raising  States. 
Fortunately,  It  was  found  that  the  disease  does  not  cause  great  damage  ex- 
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cept  in  certain  southern  localities  with  considerable  moisture  and  continuous 
high  temperature,  especially  during  the  early  part  of  the  corn  season.  The 
uneasiness  regarding  this  disease  has  thus  been  dispelled  by  determining  its 
distribution  and  by  clearing  up  the  uncertainty  as  to  its  destructiveness,  and 
much  valuable  information  as  to  its  nature  has  been  obtained,  all  of  which  lias 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  investigating  the  disease. 

The  funds  allotted  to  this  work  during  the  present  year  and  the  amount  esti- 
mated for  next  year  are  shown  by  projects,  as  follows : 


Frcjects.  1918  1919 


G  eneral  survey  of  plant  diseases $8, 500  $8, 020 

Pure-culture  supply  laboratory 1, 600  1, 500 

Total 10,000  9,520 

(c)  Pathological  collections. — During  the  past  year  this  office  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  collections  by  the  addition  of  many  hundreds  of  speci- 
mens acquired  by  purchase,  by  exchange,  or  as  collections  by  members  of  the 
office.  These  collections  have  been  Identified,  verified,  or  merely  inserted,  as  the 
condition  required.  A  special  effort  has  always  been  made  to  secure  a  large 
number  of  foreign  species  of  extreme  pathogenic  Interest.  This  policy  has  as 
its  direct  object  the  securing  of  definite  knowledge  of  foreign  plant  diseases 
in  order  to  prevent  their  establishment  in  this  country  on  new  plant  in- 
troductions. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  time  has  been  given  to  the  revision  of  families 
or  genera  according  to  recent  monographers.  As  the  life  histories  of  species 
are  worked  out  and  tlie  relationships  of  different  forms  demonstrated  the  speci- 
mens in  the  collection  are  changed  to  conform  with  the  most  recent  information. 

In  the  spring  of  1917  the  office  Issued  Farmers'  Bulletin  796,  entitled  **  Some 
Common  Edible  and  Poisonous  Mushrooms."  As  the  title  suggests,  this  Is  a 
nontechnical  paper  and  Intended  to  furnish  popular  Information  on  this  subject. 
This  bulletin  was  prepared  in  response  to  the  continual  and  numerous  requests 
for  Information  on  this  subject. 

At  the  very  urgent  requests  of  many  mushroom  growers  various  pliases  of 
the  subject  of  mushroom  cultivation  have  received  attention  during  the  past 
year.  Some  of  the  problems  under  Investigation  have  related  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  handling  of  pure  spawn,  the  chemical  composition  of  manures,  arti- 
ficial stimuli  for  spawn,  fumigation  methods  for  fungous  diseases,  methods  of 
drying  and  canning  mushrooms  for  market  and  home  consumption,  and  other 
related  subjects. 

Technical  and  practical  studies  have  been  made  of  two  serious  diseases  of 
roses.  The  fungi  causing  these  diseases  have  been  Isolated  and  their  life 
histories  are  still  subjects  of  Investigation.  An  apparently  new  disease  of 
palms  lias  been  a  subject  of  study  during  the  past  year  and  is  still  under 
observation. 

The  bibliographical  value  of  the  collections  has  been  greatly  Increased  by 
the  addition  of  hundreds  of  translations  and  abstracts  of  foreign  and  American 
scientific  publications. 

The  most  critical  work  of  the  office  has  been  concerned  with  the  identifi- 
cation or  verification  of  fungi  which  have  been  submitted  by  monographers, 
pathologists,  or  mycologists.  This  work  Is  of  such  an  exacting  nature  that  It 
Is  generally  necessary  to  grow  the  organisms  artificially  In  order  to  deter- 
mine their  taxonomic  position. 

This  project  carries  an  allotment  of  $8,650  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
the  same  amount  Is  estimated  for  1919. 

2.    FRUIT-DISEASE   INVESTIGATIONS. 

This  subapproprlation  provides  for  studies  along  the  lines  of  general  orchard 
diseases,  citrus  and  subtropical  fruit  diseases,  grape  and  small  fruit  diseases, 
orchard-sprtiylng  experiments,  fruit  rots  and  spots,  and  physiological  fruit  dis- 
eases, the  object  In  all  cases  being  to  find  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  to  provide 
a  remedy  for  it. 
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The  following  results  have  been  obtained:  Pear  bliirht  can  be  controlleil  by 
eradication  of  the  tree  affected;  peach  yellows  and  little  peach  can  be  con- 
trolled by  eradication;  and  important  steps  toward  the  control  of  crown-gall 
disease  of  fruit  trees  have  been  made.  Im^iortaut  discoveries  in  self-sterility  of 
fruits  and  improve<l  methods  of  planting  orchards  to  secure  cross-polllnatlou 
have  been  made.  Data  have  been  accumidated  and  practical  experience  se- 
cured in  the  control  of  apple  canlsers  of  the  United  States.  Preliminary  bac- 
teriological researches  have  been  made  In  the  case  of  apple  black  heart. 
Remeilles  have  been  devised  for  certain  pecan  leaf  diseases  by  spraying 
In  the  nursery  and  orchard,  and  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the 
Might  of  the  Persian  walnut  and  of  pecan  rosette.  A  better  understanding  of 
the  injuries  to  fruit  and  fruit  trees  and  of  the  methods  of  handling  frost-Injured 
trees  has  beeu  securetl.  In  the  worlj  on  spraying  apparatus  and  spraying  effi- 
ciency many  detailed  improvements  as  suggestions  to  manufacturers  and 
orchardists  have  been  made.  Studies  of  fungicides  for  fruit  trees  have  resulted 
in  the  important  discovery  of  self-boiled  lime-sulphur,  and  important  discoveries 
as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  different  fungicides  have  beeu  made.  Apple 
cedar-rust  studies  have  shown  the  importance  of  destroying  cedar  forests  in 
Che  vicinity  of  the  orchards.  Methods  for  the  control  of  the  cranberry  rots  and 
decays  have  been  developed,  and  progress  made  in  the  study  of  the  parasites 
causing  diseases  of  grapes,  resulting  in  imi)rovemeuts  in  the  methods  of  pre- 
venting and  controlling  these  diseases.  Injury  to  fruit  in  handling  and  from 
high  temperatures  have  been  shown  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  diseases  and  rots 
developing  in  picking,  packing,  and  transportation  of  small  fruits.  Esi)ecial 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  anthracnose  of  raspberry,  the  cane-blight  of  the 
currant  and  gooseberries  and  orange-rust  of  blackberries  and  raspberries. 
The  bacterial  nature  of  citrus  canker  has  been  discovered ;  Important  knowledge 
has  been  obtained  of  the  field  behavior  of  citrus  scab  and  withertlp  organisms 
and  of  die-back,  and  it  has  been  found  that  grapefruit  scab  can  be  controlled 
by  spraying.  Apple  bitter-rot  and  blotch  can  be  successfully  treate<l  by  late 
summer  spraying.  The  treatment  of  brown  rot  and  scab  of  plums  has  been 
perfected  and  good  results  obtained  in  the  control  of  these  diseases,  on  plum  as 
well  as  on  other  stone  fruits.  Improved  methods  In  the  control  of  apple  leaf 
diseases  have  also  been  obtained.  The  sources  of  spring  Infection  of  peach  and 
plum  bacterlosis  have  been  located.  Combined  spraying  schedules  for  the 
apple  and  peach  In  various  sections  have  been  perfected  and  progress  made  In 
the  studies  of  Jonathan  spot  of  the  apple  and  related  diseases.  It  has  been 
found  that  apple-butter-pit  can  be  controlled  in  Irrigated  orchards  by  the 
method  of  irrigation  used.  In  deciduous  fruit  rot  investigations  a  large  number 
of  fungi  have  been  isolated  and  their  power  to  produce  rots  under  various 
storage  conditions  have  been  determined.  Additional  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  study  of  stljrmonose  of  deciduous  fruits,  nutritious  in  relation  to  fruit 
diseases,  chlorotic  diseases  of  fruit  trees,  and  apple  and  peach  powdery  mildew. 

The  funds  allotted  to  this  work  during  the  present  year  and  the  amount 
estimated  for  next  year  are  shown  by  projects  as  follows : 


Prcjocts. 


Supervision 

General  orchard  diseases 

Citrus  and  subtropical  fruit  diseases 

Grape  and  small  fruit  diseases 

Orchard-spraying  experiments 

Fruit  r  )ts  and  spots 

Physiological  fruit  diseases 

Total 


S3, 300 
19,275 
14,440 
15,500 

5,800 
11,600 

6,500 


76,415 


S2,8a0 
17,275 
16,440 
14,500 

6,800 
12,600 

5,.')0D 


75,935 


3.   EKADICATION  OF  CITRUS   CANKEB. 

A  citrus  canker  is  a  very  serious  disease  of  oranges,  lemons,  grapefruit,  and 
other  citrus  fruits. 

Much  progress  in  the  eradication  of  this  disease  has  been  made  In  the  various 
States,  many  places  formerly  Infected  having  been  declared  clean,  and,  In  coop- 
eration with  State  officials,  vigorous  methods  are  being  pursued  to  eradicate 
known  infections  and  prevent  further  sprond  of  the  disease. 

This  work  carries  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and  the  same  amouut  is  estimated  for  1010. 
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4.  nmOSZlGXTIOKS  IS  RBEEST  PAXSOUMST. 

Under  this  item  are  induclecl  inves^fiiations  of  di«ie«ses  of  shafle  and  oma- 
mental  trees  and  shmbs ;  stncly  of  pathological  problems  in  wood  conaervatton ; 
investi^tions  of  disej^ses  of  nnrsery  stock ;  cooperative  field  studies  and  deuMm- 
strations  in  forest  patbolosj',  the  object  of  which  is  to  determine  the  lief* 
metiiods  of  controlling  tree  diseases,  particularlTr  in  the  national  forosts;  investi- 
gations with  refepeDce  to  control,  nature,  and  life  histoiy  of  various  tree  dis- 
eases and  of  the  effects  of  smelter  fumes  nptm  trees;  study  of  imported  and 
epidemic  tree  diseases,  indnding  miscellaneous  imported  and  epidemic  tree  dis- 
eases, such  as  the  white-pine  blister  rust,  chestnut-^bark  disease,  pitch-pine 
l>li«4:er  rust,  etc^  with  reference  to  their  control. 

The  investigations  conducted  l»ive  resulted  in  13)e  determination  of  we«k 
points  in  liie  life  histories  of  certain  tree  diseases,  varietal  and  ??>edfic  resist- 
ance to  disease,  the  annual  occurence  of  certain  diseases,  and  stflndardizatioia 
of  improved  methods  of  tree  surgery.  Definite  information  relative  to  the 
canses  of  certain  wood  decays  has  been  obtained,  and  methods  have  been  devel- 
oped for  qnickly  testing  toxiaty  ot  wood  preservatives.  A  naethod  of  testing 
heavy  oils  has  also  beeii  invented,  A  method  of  controlling  blight  of  nnraery 
stock  has  been  develoj^ed.  The  **  sanitation  danse''  \*ith  reference  to  Govern- 
ment timbffl*  sales  has  been  devel<^ied.  The  real  nature  and  origin  of  the 
che&tent-bark  disease  and  its  manner  of  distribntion  have  been  determined,  the 
ntillEatlon  o£»  trees  killed  by  the  disease  made  possible,  and  resistant  and 
imnmne  strains  discovered.  New  and  decisav^e  methods  involving  new  synsptoms 
for  identifying  doubtful  cases  of  white-pine  blister  rust  have  been  discovered. 

The  fusds  allotted  to  this  work  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  the  amount 
estimated  for  next  year  are  sbown  by  projects,  as  follows: 


fiup'  i'vjsiao......<........>.,— ->>>—>-<■>->— •>>-->-- 

Dis-'ms  s  o!  shade  and  enuasental  trws  and  shn^. 

PaSliotogkaJ  probtamB  m  wiood  pnarrraliab. 

Tanst  trae  ^inmnm - 

MffiOBUaaieoQsiiBpcatBd  aad  fpidfWHir  tree  disauis. 


$10,287 

4,SS2 

§,026 

27,115 

3S,5Sa 


Sa,91d 


4,«tt 

27,115 


5.   WHITB'PIXE    BlXSnm   KUST    B&ADICATTO}?. 

Shipment^:  and  reshipments  of  imported  nursery  stock  of  five-needle  pines  are 
l<*cated  and  ins?>ecTed  for  the  presence  of  white-pine  blister  rust.  When  tte 
disease  is  found  the  diseased  trees  are  destroyed  by  the  appropriate  State  oiB- 
cials;  when  i»ossible,  the  entire  shipment  is  destroyed.  Secondary  infections 
on  currants  or  five-leaf  pines  are  also  located  and  destroyed-  In  localities 
where  eradication  is  no  longer  possible,  such  as  Massachusetts,  local  control 
is  attempted  by  the  complete  elimination  of  one  host  or  the  other  (lunes  or 
Ribes),  according  to  which  is  locally  most  valuable. 

This  work  carries  an  allotment  of  ^54,2118  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
S246.448  for  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

€-   OOTTOX,   TKUCIL,   A^n>   FORAGE-CBOP  DISEASE  HffVESTTGATlOKS, 

There  are  four  general  lines  of  lnvestigati<m  under  the  above  subapprc^fwia- 
tion,  <1>  ci»tton  diseases,  including  breeding  for  wilt  resistance;  (2)  truck- 
crop  diseases,  including  diseases  of  the  Irish  and  sw^et  potato,  stucly  for  the 
malnutrition  of  truck  crops,  breeding  of  rust-resistant  asiiaragus,  nematode  dis- 
eases of  truck  crijits,  and  diseases  of  cabbage,  cucumber,  beans,  watermelon,  and 
misc^laneous  truck  crops;  (3)  forage-crop  diseases,  including  diseases  of  cow- 
pea,  alfalfa,  and  niii^ceilaneous  forage  crops;  and  (4)  pathological  extensioa 
work. 

Some  of  the  impctrtant  results  achieved  so  far  have  been  the  establishment  of 
successful  methods  for  breeding  wilt-resistant  cotton,  the  establishment  of  new 
tyfjes  of  cotton,  and  the  production  of  considerable  quantities  of  se?d  of  wi«.-' 
resistant  cotton  and  root-knot  re5?istant  coDkiieas,  wherelty  greatly  increased 
yields  of  these  cror>s  have  been  made  possible.  Potato  field  stations  have  iKeit 
established  in  Idaho,  Colorado,  and  Maine.  Important  discoveries  have  lieeii 
made  in  connection  with  late  blight,  leaf-roll,  curly-dwarf  leak,  and  mosaic  di& 
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eases  of  potatoes.  The  causes  of  several  tuber  rots  In  storage  have  been  deter- 
mined and  progress  made  relative  to  the  powdery  scab  of  potatoes.  The  plan 
of  potato-seed  inspection  and  certification  has  been  adopted  by  additional  States. 
Important  sweet-potato  diseases  studied  and  upon  which  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  are  dry-rot,  footrot,  stem  rot,  and  black  rot,  scurf ;  various  stor- 
age rots  have  also  been  differentiated.  Spinach  malnutrition  has  been  studied 
and  the  nature  of  the  trouble  discovered.  Rust-resistant  strains  of  asparagus 
better  than  any  commercial  varieties  have  been  produced.  Many  tests  looking 
to  the  elimination  of  cucumber,  cabbage,  and  watermelon  diseases  have  been 
conducted  and  much  valuable  data  accumulated.  Important  alfalfa  diseases 
have  been  studied,  as  well  as  diseases  of  clovers  and  cowpeas.  Causes  of 
some  of  the  diseases  and  control  measures  have  bean  determined. 

The  funds  allotted  to  this  work  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  the  amount 
estimated  for  next  year  are  shown  by  projects,  as  follows : 


Projects. 


Sup'rnsion 

Cotton  dis  as *s 

Truck-crop  dis  as  s 

ForagMTopdis^as  s 

Pathological  extension  work 

Total * 


1919 


14, 78^ 
8,748 

66,470 
fi,8(X) 
2,000 


87,80a 


7.    CROP  PHYSIOLOGY   AND  BREEDING  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Under  this  item  are  included  the  following  lines  of  work :  Cooperative  work 
on  Indian  reservations,  date  culture,  fig  culture,  citrus-breeding  investigations, 
investigations  in  dry-land  arboriculture,  and  miscellaneous  investigations,  such 
as  pistache  culture,  investigations  in  the  stimulation  of  plants,  and  pineapple 
breeding. 

Important  results  under  this  item  have  been  the  establishment  of  the  Egyp- 
tian cotton  industry  on  the  Indian  reservations,  which  has  grown  from  small 
Initial  plantings  to  an  industry  worth  annually  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Many  of  the  common  vegetables  have  also  been  introduced  to  cultivation 
on  these  reservations. 

The  artificial  ripening  of  dates  has  been  perfected  and  systematized  in  an 
economic  way,  and  the  date  palm  has  become  the  basis  of  one  of  the  promising 
fruit  industries  of  the  Southwest,  representing  an  annual  investment  to  growers 
of  over  $100,000. 

The  Smyrna-fig  industry  is  rapidly  spreading  in  California,  several  thousand 
tons  of  figs  being  produced  annually  in  that  State. 

An  important  result  of  the  citrus  breeding  work  has  been  the  discovery  of 
the  comparative  canker  resistance  of  the  Japanese  and  other  Asiatic  pomelos 
and  the  satisfactory  long-distance  shipment  of  pollen,  enabling  the  department 
to  make  hybrids  between  these  pomelos  and  Florida  grapefruit.  The  tangelo, 
a  promising  new  orange,  the  cltranges,  hardy  substitutes  for  the  lemon,  and 
hundreds  of  new  types  of  citrus  fruits  now  under  test  are  the  results  of  this 
work. 

Investigations  of  the  wild  relatives  of  stone  fruits  have  been  carried  on,  and 
dry-land  olive  culture  Is  being  given  a  careful  test  at  Sacaton,  Ariz. 

The  pistache  has  also  been  introduced  Into  cultlatlon  in  certain  sections  of  the 
Sierra  foothills. 

The  funds  allotted  to  this  work  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  the  amount 
estimated  for  next  year  are  shown  by  projects  as  follows : 


Projects. 


SiiDcrvision 

Indian  cooperation 

Date  culture 

Pig  culture 

Citrus  breeding 

Dryland  arborieultun* 

Miscellaneous,  including  pistache  culture,  stimulation  treatment,  microscopic 
improvement,  pineapple  breeding 

Total , 


1918 


1919 


11,  WO 

1590 

13,08:? 

14,083 

14,042 

13,042 

4,060 

3,060 

13,200 

14,200 

2,005 

2,005 

1.420 

1,420 

49,060 

48,460 
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8.   SOIT.-BACTEttlOLOGY   AND   PLANT-NUTRITTON   INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  work  umler  this  subapproprijitioii  consists  of  demonstrations  of  the 
inoculation  of  legumes;  distribution  of  cultures  for  inoculating  legumes;  in- 
spection of  commercial  cultures ;  investigations  of  the  organisms  causing  de- 
composition of  organic  materials  in  soils ;  investigations  of  the  nitrifying, 
denitrifying,  and  nitrogen-llxing  bacteria ;  study  of  the  relation  of  soil  bacteria 
to  the  growth  of  crop  plants;  and  plant-nutrition  investigations,  including  a 
special  study  in  this  and  nutrition  of  the  date  palm. 

The  results  obtained  under  the  above  investigations  have  been  the  securing 
of  information  which  leads  to  occasional  Improvement  in  methods  for  the 
distribution  of  cultures  and  for  inoculating  legumes.  The  pure-culture  method 
has  proved  to  be  equal  in  efficiency  to  Inoculation  by  use  of  old  field  soil 
jind  by  the  use  of  these  pure  cultures  of  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  the  quantity 
tind  quality  of  legume  crops  have  been  increased  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  found  that  the  quality  of  commercial  cultures  now  in 
tho  market  usually  is  satisfactory. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  formation  of  nitrate  In  different  soils  varies  widely 
under  the  influence  of  the  green  maaures,  barnyard  manures,  and  crop  residues. 

It  has  also  been  discovered  that  bacteria  develop  in  regular  life  cycles,  a 
fact  entirely  unknown  heretofore. 

It  has  further  been  shown  that  nutrition  conditions  of  the  plant  play  a 
leading  part  in  oil  production  in  seeds,  and  when  the  work  is  completed  it 
should  be  possible  to  indicate  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  best  adapted 
to  growing  oil-producing  crops.  Calcium  sulphate  improves  the  texture  of 
alkali  soils  and  increases  the  yield  and  quality  of  dates.  An  unbalanced  or 
insufficient  supply  appears  to  Injure  the  flavor  of  cured  dates. 

The  funds  allotted  to  this  work  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  the  amount 
estimated  for  next  year  are  shown  by  projects  as  follows : 


Projects. 


Supervision 

Distribution  and  study  of  legume  bacteria 

In  vosti^at  ions  in  soil  bacteriology 

General  investigations  in  plant  nutrition.. 
Nutrition  of  the  date  palm 

Total 


S4,000 

11,050 

13,300 

9,850 

1,100 


30,300 


1910 


$4,000 

n,050 

13,300 

9,850 

1,100 


39,300 


9.    SOIL-FEBTILITY  INVESTIGATIONS. 


This  item  includes  studies  of  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  causes  of  un- 
productive soils,  transformation  and  formation  of  soil  humus  by  biochemical 
factors,  origin  of  organic  constituents  in  soils,  means  for  Improvement  of  un- 
productive soils,  and  the  effect  of  fertilizers  and  soil  amendments. 

The  nature  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur  compounds  In  peat  has  been  determined. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  green  manuring  diminishes  alkali  salts.  The  rela- 
tion between  powdery  scab  of  the  potato  and  soil  type  of  soil  conditions  has  been 
determined.  Additional  organic  compounds  harmful  to  crop  growth  have  been 
Isolated  from  unproductive  soils.  The  relation  between  soil  acidity  and  hydro- 
gen In  concentration  has  been  established  and  a  method  of  measurement  per- 
fected. The  behavior  of  organic  fertilizers,  like  dried  blood,  in  soils  has  been 
determined  and  the  significance  of  protein  hydrolysis  and  synthesis  In  relation 
to  the  availability  of  the  nitrogen  ascertained.  It  has  been  found  that  oxida- 
tion bears  a  fairly  definite  relation  to  soil  fertility.  Organic  chemical  com- 
pounds have  been  obtained  from  molds  and  soils  identical  in  composition.  The 
origin  of  several  acids  and  aldehydes  in  soils  has  been  determined.  Organic 
matter  added  to  soils  has  been  found  to  break  down  along  definite  lines,  yielding 
compounds  some  of  which  had  previously  been  Isolated  from  field  soils.  The 
action  of  various  chemicals  on  crops  In  the  field  has  been  determined,  and  tlie 
effects  of  one  chemical  on  another  studied. 
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The  funds  nlotted  to  tbis  work  duriDg  the  present  fiscal  year  and  the  amount 
estimated  for  next  year  are  shown  by  projects,  as  follows : 


Projects. 


Supervision * 

Maintenance  of  soli  fertilit;^' 

C  auses  of  unproar.ctiv  e  soils 

Transformation  and  formation  of  soil  humus  by  biochemical  factors 

Origin  or  organic  constituents  in  soils 

Means  for  improvement  of  unproductive  soils 

Eilect  of  f ertilli^crs  and  soil  amendments 

Total 


1919 


14,465 
7,630 
5,052 
6,255 
5,051 
4,235 
5,091 


30,260 


10.    CBOP-ACCLIMATIZATION    AND    FIBEK-PLANT    INVESTIGATIONS. 

(a)  Crop-acclimatization  investigations, — The  general  lines  of  investigation 
Included  under  the  subappropriation  for  crop  acclimatization  and  adaptation 
investigations  are  the  acclimatization  of  weevil-resistant  varieties  of  cotton, 
cotton  culture  under  weevil  conditions,  cotton  culture  in  arid  regions,  local  ad- 
justment and  adaptation  of  cotton  varieties,  breeding  and  preservation  of  cotton 
varieties,  maintenance  of  improved  varieties  of  cotton  in  Texas  and  adjacent 
States,  acclimatization,  adaptation,  and  extension  of  corn ;  and  the  acclimatiza- 
tion and  adaptation  of  tropic  plants. 

Superior  strains  of  weevil-resistant  cottons  have  been  bred  from  stock  discov- 
ered and  imported  from  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  are  being  established 
in  cultivation  in  weevil-infested  regions  of  the  United  States.  An  improved 
system  of  cotton  culture  has  been  developed,  making  it  possible  to  secure  earlier 
and  larger  crops  in  short  seasons  and  in  the  presence  of  the  boll  weevil.  Cot- 
tons showing  improvement  in  yield,  earliness  of  maturity,  and  length,  quality, 
and  uniformity  of  staple  have  been  developed.  It  has  been  found  that  outside 
of  the  United  States  corn  is  grown  and  produces  satisfactory  yields  under  a 
much  wider  range  of  climatic  and  soil  conditions  than  our  varieties  permit,  and 
it  has  been  found  that  a  number  .of  these  foreign  varieties  possess  adaptations 
that  especially  fit  them  to  withstand  the  extreme  conditions  under  which  they 
have  been  produced.  Through  hybridization  it  has  been  possible  to  develop 
strains  having  resistance  to  low  temperatures,  drought,  high  winds,  and  attacks 
of  insects. 

Through  the  work  of  acclimatization  and  adaptation  of  tropical  plants  many 
crops  have  been  studied  and  seeds  or  propagating  material  secured,  including 
cotton,  corn,  potatoes,  cassava  and  other  root  crops,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  such 
a.s  a  hardy,  hard-shelled  avocado  better  adapted  to  commercial  production  than 
the  variety  previously  known.  Some  of  tliese  are  likely  to  be  of  use  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  other  districts  with  cool  climates,  and  others  in  tropical  dis- 
tricts of  southern  California  and  Florida. 

Several  millions  of  dollars  undoubtedly  have  been  saved  to  the  American 
public  by  publishing  the  results  of  the  bureau's  investigations  of  rubber  cul- 
ture, which  served  as  an  effective  warning  against  bad  investments  in  planting 
enterprises,  since  proved  to  be  worthless. 

Studies  of  coffee,  cacao,  and  bananas  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  new 
cultural  improvements  of  importance  to  growers  of  these  crops. 

The  funds  allotted  to  this  work  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  the  amount 
estimated  for  next  year  are  shown  i)y  projects,  as  follows : 


Projects. 

1918 

1919 

Supervision 

SI,  264 

38,1C6 

6,800 

3,850 

$1,264 

Acclimatization,  adpatation  and  breeding  of  cotton 

63. 166 

Acciimati/^ation,  adaptation  and  extension  of  corn 

6.800 

Acclimati/.ation  and  adaptation  of  tropical  plants 

3,850 

Total 

50,080 

75,080 

(h)  Fiber-plant  investigations. — Prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1918  this  item  had 
been  carried  in  the  subappropriation  for  crop  technological  investigations,  the 
annual  expenditure  being  about  $7,430.     For  the  year  1918  the  item  was  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  subappropriation  for  crop  acclimatization  and  the  amount  in- 
creased from  $7,430  to  $32,430,  an*  increase  of  $25,000,  and  a  new  project,  "  Pro- 
duction of  binder-twine  fibers  in  tlie  Philippines,'  set  up,  to  which  an  allotment 
of  $20,000  has  been  made.  Other  lines  of  investigation  have  been  increased 
quite  materially.  The  general  lines  of  work  conducted  under  this  item  are 
sisal,  heuequen,  and  allied  plant  investigations;  production  of  binder-twine 
fibers  in  the  Philippines;  flax-fiber  production;  hemp-fiber  production;  teasel- 
bur  production ;  and  miscellaneous  fiber  investigations. 

Twenty  introductions  of  fiber-producing  plants  into  Porto  Rico  have  been 
made.  Several  species  of  fibers  have  been  tried  in  southern  Florida  and  Texas. 
Many  different  species  have  been  identified  and  definite  information  secured 
regarding  special  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  required  by  the  different  kinds 
of  plants.  More  than  100  acres  of  sisal  and  henequeu  are  growing  in  Porto 
Rico,  with  propagating  stock  now  available  for  1,000  acres.  The  first  systematic 
work  undertaken  anywhere  to  improve  sisal  and  henequens  by  selection  lias  been 
begun  in  Porto  Rico.  Improved  strains  of  fiber  fiax  has  been  developed  by 
selection.  Contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  theory,  it  has  been  definitely 
demonstrated  that  fiber  flaxseed  fully  equal  to  that  imported  may  be  produced 
in  this  country.  The  fiber-fiax  industry  is  being  developed  in  Oregon.  More 
than  half  of  the  fiber  crop  and  nearly  all  of  the  seed  crop  for  1916  were  of  im- 
proved varieties  developed  as  a  result  of  this  work.  Progress  has  been  made  in 
the  development  of  early  varieties  for  Wisconsin  and  other  northern  States. 
The  supply  of  seed  for  growing  fiber  hemp  increased  from  about  5,000  bushels 
for  the  crop  of  1934  to  more  than  40,000  bushels  for  the  crop  of  1917,  and  the 
acreage  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  past  three  years,  the  crop  sown  in 
April,  1917,  being  estimated  at  40,000,  as  compared  with  3,500  acres  in  1913. 

The  funds  allotted  to  this  work  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  the  amount 
estimated  for  next  year  are  shown  by  projects  as  follows  : 


Projects. 


8isal,  henequen,  and  allied  plants 

Production  of  binder-twine  fibers  in  the  Philippines. 

Flax-fiber  production 

Hemp-fiber  prodncllon 

Miscellaneous  fiber  investigations 

Teazel-bur  production 


Total. 


1919 


^5,500 

20,000 

2,f00 

2,500 

i,4ao 

500 


32,430 


11.   DBUG-PLANT,  POISONOUS-PLANT,  PHYSIOLOGICAL,  AND  FERMENTATION  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS. 


Under  this  item  are  conducted  (1)  investigations  of  drug  and  related  plants 
and  their  products,  which  includes  oil-seed  crop  production,  essential-oil  crop 
production,  vegetable-oil  investigations,  investigations  of  the  active  constituents 
of  medicinal  plants,  commercial  production  of  drug  and  related  plants  In  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley,  investigations  of  plant-waste  products  as  commercial 
sources  of  fixed  oils,  volatile  oils,  and  other  valuable  constituents,  utilization  of 
drug  and  relateil  crop  wastes,  establishment  of  the  camphor  industry,  hop- 
improvement  investigations,  red-pepper  cultivation,  glnger-growlng  Investiga- 
tions, investigations  of  plants  yielding  tannins  and  dyes,  collection  of  informa- 
tion on  the  production  and  uses  of  drug  and  relateil  plants,  and  miscellaneous 
field  and  laboratory  work  on  drug  and  related  plants;  (2)  poisonous-plant 
Investigations,  including  a  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  and  localization 
of  poisonous  plants  and  miscellaneous  studies  of  poisonous  plants;  (3)  investi- 
gations in  plant  physiology  and  fermentation.  Including  a  study  of  the  physio- 
logical action  of  solutions  of  organic  and  of  Inorganic  substances  of  crop  plants, 
physiological  studies  of  injury  to  plants  by  low  temperatures,  of  the  effects  of 
storage  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  relation  of  oxidizing  enzymes  to  plant 
diseases,  the  relation  of  molds  to  the  deterioration  of  plant  products,  and  of  the 
relation  of  plant  parasites  to  the  plant  attacked ;  physiological  study  of  mosaic 
diseases,  physiological  studies  of  tlie  chestnut  tree  and  other  plants  and  of 
germination,  study  of  the  ash  constituents  of  spinach  and  other  plants  In  rela- 
tion to  conditions  of  disease,  physiological  investigations  of  the  effects  produced 
in  plants  by  the  cyanldlng  process,  physiological  study  of  the  causes  of  Immu- 
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nity  to  diseases  In  plants,  and  miscellaneous  investigation  in  plant  physiology 
and  fernieiitntfon. 

(a)  Druff-plant  invcatigations. — Changed  economic  conditions  resulting  from 
the  continuation  of  the  war,  interference  with  imports,  and  increased  demand 
for  certain  drugs  and  related  products  have  stimulated  widely  Increased  interest 
in  the  possibility  of  introducing  drug-plant  culture  in  this  country.  An  uuusu- 
olly  heavy  demand  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  information  on  the  cultiva- 
tion and  handling  of  drug  and  related  crops  has  been  supplied  through  bulle- 
tins, circulars,  and  correspondence.  It  has  been  possible  in  many  cases  to  assist 
growers  both  in  undertaking  the  culture  of  these  crops  on  a  commercial  scale 
and  In  successfully  introducing  them  in  the  market ;  In  many  other  cases  Infor- 
mation designed  to  save  expense  and  effort  along  wasteful  and  unproductive 
lines  has  been  furnished. 

In  view  of  the  general  shortage  in  fats  and  oils,  special  attention  Is  being 
given  to  the  possibility  of  introducing  oil-seed  crops  and  of  utilizing  oil-yielding 
wnstes,  such  as  the  seeds  of  the  tomato,  cherry,  peach,  prune,  grape,  and  other 
b.v-products  of  the  fruit  and  canning  industries.  Results  of  Investigations  on 
the  utllizotion  of  a  number  of  these  waste  products  have  been  published.  Field 
and  laboratory  Investigations  have  been  carried  out  on  the  production  and  utili- 
zation of  oll-spcd  crops,  such  as  sunflowers,  castor  beans,  and  sesame,  includlng^ 
also  several  oil-seed  crops  produced  abroad  but  new  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  work  of  the  testing  gardens  observations  have  been  made  on  the  culti- 
vation and  methods  of  handling  of  more  than  170  species  of  drug  and  related 
plants.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  cultural  problems  of  belladonna, 
henbane,  and  digitalis,  three  important  drugs  which  have  become  scarce  In  the 
market  and  high  In  prlcef  also  to  the  cultivation  of  drug  plants  from  which 
authentic  materials  for  herbarium  specimens  and  for  standardizing  and  labora- 
tory Investigation  can  be  obtained. 

In  the  Florida  work  a  camphor-harvesting  machine  has  been  constructed  by 
means  of  which  the  leaves  and  twigs  used  in  the  production  of  camphor  gum 
can  be  successfully  harvested  from  the  hedges  at  the  rate  of  10  or  12  acres  per 
day,  reducing  the  expensive  hand  labor  heretofore  found  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  production  of  the  oil  of  sweet  oranges  at  relatively  low  cost  has  been 
made  possible  through  the  construction  of  a  practical  machine  which  peels  the 
oranges  at  the  rate  of  125  per  minute. 

In  South  Carolina  the  cooperative  experiments  in  the  production  of  red  pep- 
pers, cauabls,  sesame,  and  other  drug  and  related  crops  were  continued,  and  a 
practical  test  of  sunflowers  as  an  oil-seed  crop  was  undertaken  on  an  acreage 
basis. 

Results  of  other  Investigations,  which  have  been  made  available  through  pub- 
lications, Include  the  production  of  thymol  from  horsemlnt,  commercial  produc- 
tion of  lemon-grass  oil,  production  of  sweet-orange  oil  from  waste  oranges, 
improvement  of  alkaloidal  content  In  belladonna,  and  the  effect  of  cultural  and 
climatic  conditions  on  the  yield  and  quality  of  peppermint  oil. 

Research  on  the  improvement  of  plant  drugs  and  on  conditions  most  favor- 
able to  their  production  In  various  parts  of  this  country  has  been  furthered 
through  cooperation  In  the  establishment  of  drug  gardens  in  connection  with 
the  schools  of  pharmacy  of  a  number  of  educational  institutions. 

(&)  Foisonous-plant  investif/ations. — Investigations  of  plants  poisonous  to 
stock  have  been  continued  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry^ 
the  work  of  the  past  year  having  consisted  chiefly  of  poisonous-plant  surveys 
on  sheep  trails  and  cattle  ranges,  where  poisoning  has  occurred,  on  the  national- 
forest  ranges  in  South  Dakota,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Minnesota,  and 
Utah.  In  view  of  the  threatened  scarcity  of  digitalis  and  the  very  great  im- 
portance of  securing  supplies  of  this  drug,  a  survey  was  also  made  of  areas  of 
digitalis  growing  Wild  in  the  Northwest,  and  material  from  these  wild  plants 
was  collected  for  a  laboratory  study  of  its  active  principle  content. 

(c)  Plant  physiological  and  fermentation  investigations. — Study  of  the  physi- 
ological requirements  of  crop  plants  has  yielded  important  data  on  the  propor- 
tions of  nutrient  materials  necessary  to  support  plant  life  and  on  the  role  of 
calcium  and  other  inorganic  chemicals  in  plant  metabolism.  Clearer  knowledge 
of  the  different  food  requirements  of  various  kinds  of  crops,  which  is  being 
gained  through  these  studies,  promises  to  afford  a  more  rational  basis  for  sup- 
plying the  needs  of  crops  grown  on  various  types  of  soil.  The  value  of  green 
sand  marls  as  a  source  of  potassium  is  receiving  special  attention. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  the  study  of  the  physiological  and  chemical  changes 
in  plants  exposed  to  low  temperatures,  this  investigation  having  been  under- 
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taken  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  "  hardenlng-off " 
process  used  by  gardeners  to  increase  resistance  of  cal)bages  and  similar  crops 
to  cold.  It  has  been  found  that  frost  injury  is  reduced  by  means  of  protective 
structures  which  can  apparently  be  accentuated  by  selective  and  breeding 
methods. 

Investigations  of  the  physiological  changes  occurring  in  sweet  potatoes  in 
storage  have  shown  the  tempera turie  at  which  the  maximum  sugar  content  can 
be  developed  with  minimum  loss  through  deterioration  and  are  furnishing  in- 
formation which  should  make  it  possible  both  to  improve  the  quality  of  this 
important  food  product  and  to  prolong  the  period  during  which  it  can  be  pre- 
served in  storage. 

Physiological  studies  of  a  number  of  important  plant  diseases  are  in  progress. 
The  manner  in  which  the  organism  causing  the  potato  leak  disease  gains  access 
to  the  tubers  has  been  ascertained  and  the  method  of  controlling  this  disease 
demonstrated.  The  probable  basis  of  immunity  of  certain  types  of  potatoes  to 
this  disease  has  also  been  shown.  In  physiological  studies  of  the  mosaic  dis- 
■ease  of  potatoes  and  tomatoes,  the  transmissible  character  of  this  disease  in 
potatoes  has  been  shown. 

Investigations  on  the  physiological  factors  controlling  germination  of  seeds 
have  included  work  on  the  effect  of  various  forcing  agents  upon  dormant  seeds 
and  on  the  relation  of  the  catalase  content  to  dormancy. 

Other  investigations  have  included  study  of  normal  and  diseased  spinach 
plants  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of,  and  remedial  measures  for, 
spinach  blight ;  study  of  plant  pigments  found  in  fruits  and  vegetables  to  ascer- 
tain the  causes  of  certain  color  changes  which  impair  the  value  of  these 
products  for  canning;  also  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  toxic  principle 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  plants  and  the  working  out  of  an  improved  method  of 
detecting  the  presence  of  this  harmful  substance. 

The  funds  allotted  to  this  work  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  the  amount 
estimated  for  next  year  are  shown  by  projects,  as  follows : 


Projects. 


Supenrision 

DniR  and  replated  plants  and  their  products 

Poisonous  pliant  investigations j 

Investigations  in  plant  physiology  and  fermentation 

Total 


1919 


$3,R74 

25,120 

1,500 

28.526 


58,S20 


12.    AGRICULTURAL  TECHNOLOGY. 

This  work  embraces  investigations  in  free-living  and  plant-infesting  nematodes, 
tigricultural  apparatus,  illustrations,  solar  and  artificial  projection,  study  of 
Hawaiian  fungi  other  than  cane,  fiber  and  applied  technology,  and  miscel- 
laneous problems  in  biological  technology. 

The  loss  due  to  nematode  injury  to  sugar  beets  in  the  infested  district  in 
Oalifornia  during  the  year  1936  has  been  estimated  at  $228,718,  while  accurate 
■data  would  undoubtedly  show  the  loss  to  be  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  areas  in- 
fested are  being  treated  in  a  specific  way.  Imported  German  and  Russian  sugar- 
beet  seed  have  been  shown  to  be  infested  with  free-living,  soil-inhabiting  nema- 
todes. The  gall  worm  has  been  shown  to  cause  great  loss  to  the  South  Ciirolina 
cotton  crop.  The  loss  to  the  country,  based  on  the  investigations  in  South  Caro- 
lina, would  probably  aggregate  $35  000,000  in  round  numbers.  This  worm  is  the 
•cause  of  great  loss  to  other  crops.  The  belief  is  becoming  rather  widespread  that 
nematode  pests  may  be  successfully  fought  by  means  of  other  soil  organisms, 
notably  predacious  nematodes. 

No  definite  accomplishments  have  been  recorded  with  regard  to  the  investl- 
;^ations  in  agricultural  apparatus,  the  investigations  having  been  confined 
chiefly  to  indoor  apparatus. 

Several  improvements  in  methods  of  producing  illustrations  for  publication 
purposes  have  been  effected,  these  being  chiefly  charting  the  outline  of  elon- 
gated flexible  objects,  a  practical  and  less  expensive  way  of  lettering  drawings, 
«tc.  The  use  of  immersion  lenses  as  condensers  in  certain  camera  work  lia3 
proved  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  results  being  obtained  In  this  manner  that 
iiave  not  been  found  obtainable  in  any  other  way. 
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Work  has  been  continued  with  regard  to  the  physical  properties  of  cotton 
libers,  such  work  being  confined  chiefly  with  the  length  and  form  of  fibers,  tlie 
tensile  strpngth,  and  hydroscopic  qualities  of  the  fibers,  all  of  whicli  has 
resulted  in  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  the  various  qualities 
to  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put  and  the  processes  they  must  undergo  in  tho 
course  of  manufacture. 

Studies  have  been  continued  with  reference  to  the  root  system  of  economic 
plants  to  discover  the  relationship  between  them — whether  symbiotic,  para- 
sitic, etc.  The  work  so  far  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  cereals,  collecting, 
sectioning,  etc. 

The  funds  allotted  to  this  work  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  the 
amount  estimated  for  next  year  are  shown  by  projects,  as  follows : 


Projects. 


Sup'rrision 

Fr3  *-ll  /ins;  and  plant  infesting  nematodes 

A^icultural  apparatus. .  ^ , 

Ilijstrations , 

8  3lar  an  i  artificial  projection 

Study  of  Hawaiian  lungi  other  than  cane. 

Fib  r  and  applied  t  ^cr.  nology , 

Mlscallaneous  biological  technology 

Total 


24, €40 


Statutory  only. 


13.    BIOPHYSICAL  IN^^:STIGATIONS. 


There  are  two  general  lines  of  work  conducted  under  the  above  subappropria- 
tlon,  namely,  cooperative  biophysical  investigations  and  special  biophysical 
Investigations. 

The  work  under  the  cooperative  biophysical  investigations  has  dealt  largely 
with  the  effect  of  various  methods  of  soil  preparation  and  crop  rotation  upon 
the  moisture  content,  temperature,  humus  content,  soluble-salt  content,  aeration, 
and  other  physical  properties  of  the  soil,  and  the  securing  of  data  for  a  com- 
parison of  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  at  the  various  stations  in  relation  to 
crop  production.  An  endeavor  has  also  been  made  to  determine  by  means  of 
field  and  pot  cultures  the  water  requirement  of  the  principal  crop  plants 
grown  on  the  various  reclamation  projects  In  order  to  develop  a  more  efficient 
use  of  water  in  irrigated  regions.  It  has  been  shown  through  these  experiments 
that  the  water  requirements  of  plants  differ  greatly  in  the  amount  of  water 
used  in  the  production  of  a  pound  of  dry  plant  substance,  and  different  varieties 
of  the  same  crop  often  exhibit  marked  differences  In  the  water  requirement. 

Under  special  biophysical  investigations  the  work  has  dealt  with  a  study  of 
the  relation  of  soil  moisture  and  soil  solutions  to  the  growth  of  plants.  Including 
an  Investigation  of  the  cultural  conditions  of  citrus  soils  In  California  and  Ari- 
zona, with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  the  cause  of  mottle-leaf  and  its  controU 
Development  of  the  work  leads  more  and  more  to  tlie  concluson  that  the  low 
humus  content  of  the  citrus  soils  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  trouble  in  citrus 
production.  Irrigation  methods  also  show  that  trees  In  many  cases  have  an 
insufliclent  water  supply  and  are  seriously  arrested  periodically  in  their  develop- 
ment due  to  this  cause. 

The  funds  allotted  to  this  work  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  the  amount 
estimated  for  next  year,  as  shown  by  projects,  are  as  follows : 


Projects. 


8up*r  yision 

Coop  rjitive  biophvsical  investigations 
Sp  jcial  biophysical  investigations 

Total 


$5,000 
15,000 
12,500 


32,500 


1919 


$5,000 
15,000 
12,500 


32,500 


'^' 
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14.    SEED-TESTING    LABORATORIES. 

Under  this  subappropriation  are  conducted  seed  testing,  seed  purity,  and 
vitality  investigations,  adulterated-seed  investigations  and  tlie  enforcement  of 
the  seed-importation  act. 

The  seed-testing  work  has  consisted  of  tlie  testing  of  samples  of  seed  sub- 
mitted by  firms  or  individuals  to  determine  mechanical  purity  or  vitality,  ex- 
amination of  samples  of  seeds  for  the  presence  of  adulterants  or  dodder,  and 
identification  of  weed  seeds.  As  many  as  20,000  samples  of  seeds,  exclusive  of 
tliose  received  in  connection  with  tlie  enforcement  of  the  seed-importation  act, 
have  been  received  and  tested. 

The  seed  purity  and  vitality  investigations  have  consisted  of  a  study  of  the 
cultivated  species  of  AgrostiSj  resulting  in  a  description  of  their  distinguishing 
characteristics.  The  kinds  of  seed  imported  as  rape  have  been  studied,  and  the 
means  of  distinguishing  the  seed  of  winter  rape  from  its  adulterants  will  be 
described.  The  pliysiology  and  chemistry  of  seed  germination  has  been  studied 
with  especial  reference  to  seed  of  Johnson  grass,  Sudan  grass,  and  Kentucky 
blue  grass.  Papers  dealing  with  this  Investigation  are  being  prepared  for  pub- 
lication. 

The  work  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  seeds  as  to  their  adultera- 
tion have  resulted  in  the  collection  of  numerous  lots  of  rape  and  orchard-grass 
seed.  Many  of  the  samples  thus  collected  have  been  examined  and  the  amount 
of  adulteration  determined. 

Of  the  seeds  subject  to  the  seed-importation  f»ct  and  offered  for  Import  3,297,- 
397  pounds  were  prohibited  entry.  Including  3,078,813  pounds  of  red  clover  see<l, 
and  48,556,976  pounds  were  permitted  entry  either  as  original  shipments  or  aftert 
recleaning.  Of  the  seed  prohibited  entry  129,708  pounds  were  exported  or 
destroyed  and  763,097  pounds  were  awaiting  final  disposition  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  1917. 

The  funds  allotted  to  this  work  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  the  amount 
estimated  for  next  year  are  shown  by  propects  as  follows: 


rrcjacts. 


8up?r7i8ion 

Baed  testing 

Se'^d  purity  and  vitality  in/estigati.ns 

Adult  rated  s  ed in /.stigations 

Seed  importation  act 

Total 


1918 


34,700 


1919 


14,640 

14,640 

13,420 

14,400 

6,500 

6,500 

4,400 

4,410 

5,1 40 

5,740 

36,680 


15.    CEREAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

(o)  Investigations  of  small  grains,  etc. — ^The  lines  of  Investigations  under 
this  subappropriation  are:  (1)  Production  and  Improvement  of  cereals,  flax, 
and  broom  corn  and  their  products,  the  subdivisions  under  this  general  line 
being  wlieat  Investigations,  oat  Investigations,  barley  Investigations,  rice  investi- 
gations, grain-sorghum  and  broom-corn  investigations,  investigations  In  minor 
cereals,  and  flax  Investigations;  (2)  cereal  and  flax  tillage  and  rotation  Investi- 
gations; (3)  cereal  disease  Investigations,  Including  miscellaneous  cereal  and 
flax  diseases,  investigations  of  cereal  rusts  (studies  relative  to  their  life  his- 
tories, physiolog5%  distribution,  and  control,  and  the  breeding  of  cereals  for  rust 
resistance).  Investigations  of  the  fungus  and  nonparasitic  diseases  of  corn, 
sorghum,  and  broom  corn,  except  rusts  and  smuts,  and  investigations  of  the 
cereal  smuts. 

Information  has  been  secured  and  published  as  to  the  comparative  value  of 
certain  wheats.  Detailed  results  have  been  secured  from  extensive  varietal, 
breeding,  and  cultural  experiments  with  wheat  and  other  cereals.  Experiments 
in  improving  the  yield  and  quality  of  wheats  by  breeding  are  yielding  good 
results.  Work  is  progressing  on  the  classlflcatlon  and  description  of  American 
wheat  varieties. 

New  varieties  of  spring  oats  have  been  distributed  through  the  Cornell  and 
the  Iowa  experiment  stations,  and  selectetl  stocks  of  winter  oats  from  the 
Arlington  Farm.  The  Kherson  oats  show  au  increased  yield  over  other  varie- 
ties of  about  4  bushels  to  the  acre. 
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During  the  past  year  pollen  of  barley  was  germinated  for  the  first  time. 
The  discovery  of  the  condition  of  germination  has  resulted  in  several  hundred 
per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  seeds  secured  in  hybridization.  The  first 
distribution  of  Trebi  barley  was  made,  this  variety  being  a  product  of  the 
breeding  nursery,  and  has  proved  far  superior  to  local  sorts  in  the  irrigated 
areas  of  the  Great  Basin. 

New  varieties  of  rice  have  been  distributed  for  commercial  plantings.  Hybrids 
have  been  produced  that  are  resistant  to  the  disease  known  as  "  rotten  neck." 
Control  of  red  rice  has  been  determined  by  rotations  containing  cultivated  crops, 
and  additional  information  has  been  secured  relative  to  the  water  requirements 
of  rice ;  the  cooking  quality  of  new  varieties  and  strains  of  rice  has  also  betm 
determined.  The  rice  industry  has  been  established  in  California  through 
investigations  made  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

Seed  of  adapted  varieties  of  grain  sorghums  have  been  distributed  to  farmers. 
Eight  new  lots  of  sorghum  were  collected  and  grown  in  the  classification  nursery. 

The  work  with  flax  has  resulted  in  the  improvement  of  flax  through  selection 
and  breeding.  Foreign  varieties  of  flax  have  been  introduced  and  their  adapta- 
tion to  different  sections  studied.  The  flax  acreage  in  the  Northwest  has  been 
extended  and  the  winter-flax  area  in  the  Southwest  is  being  developed. 

Results  proving  the  cross-fertilization  of  rye  have  been  obtained  and  natural 
rye- wheat  hybrids  have  been  discovered. 

Corn,  potatoes,  and  sorghum  have  proved  valuable  as  rotation  crops  with 
cereals.    Field  peas  have  also  proved  valuable  in  this  connection. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  relative  to  the  influence  of  meteorological 
factors  on  the  development  of  rust  epidemics.  Extensive  milling  and  baking 
f  tests  have  been  made  with  reference  to  a  number  of  rust-resistant  hybrids. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  the  determination  of  the  Physoderma-disease  fungus 
of  corn,  and  its  distribution  has  been  found  to  be  general  throughout  the  South- 
ern States.  A  Fusarium  disease  of  corn  is  found  to  be  quite  serious  in  Illinois 
and  Iowa.  Work  in  the  study  of  foreign  corn  mildews  is  being  undertaken. 
Methods  of  prevention  of  bunt,  or  stinking  smut,  of  wheat,  covered  smut  of 
barley,  and  oat  smut  have  been  worked  out,  and  valuable  Information  regarding 
the  kernel  smut  of  sorghum  and  corn  has  been  secured. 

The  funds  allotted  to  this  work  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  the  amount 
estimated  for  next  year  are  shown  by  projects  as  follows : 


Projects.  1918  1910 


Sup-rvision $9,349  $9,349 

Pro  luction  and  imprD7  )m  'nt  of  c  r  'als,  flax ,  and  broom  corn  and  their  products.  87, 756  87, 756 

Crr  aland  flaxtillac^pand  rotation  investigations 2,700  2,700 

Cereal  dissase  investigations 46,700  46,700 

Total 146,605  146,605 

(h)  Com  investigations. — Provision  for  corn  investigations  is  contained  in  a 
proviso  under  the  item  for  cereal  investigations,  carrying  an  appropriation  of 
$40,000. 

This  work  includes  investigations  hi  the  production  of  improved  strains  of 
corn  for  the  different  geographical  sections  of  the  United  States;  corn  improve- 
ment with  reference  to  corn  products ;  Studies  of  the  effect  of  heredity  and 
environment ;  best  practical  methods  of  seed-corn  selection,  fumigation,  drying, 
and  preservation ;  and  methods  of  corn  culture. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  having  to  do  With  improved  strains  of  corn,  much 
information  has  been  furnishe<l  through  correspondence  to  people  throughout 
the  country  and  some  150  bushels  of  seed  of  new  and  improved  varieties  of 
corn  have  been  sent  to  500  parties  in  47  States.  Certain  methods  of  corn 
breeding  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  practicable  commercially. 

Considerable  data  have  been  obtained  upon  the  cuUnary  and  palatablllty  of 
meal  made  from  different  types  of  corn  and  from  the  same  type  by  different 
processes. 

Data  also  have  been  secured  upon  the  degree  and  extent  of  inheritance  of 
certain  characters,  the  effects  of  self-fertilization,  close  breeding,  broad  breed- 
ing, and  crossbreeding. 

The  possibility  has  been  established  of  developing  frost-resistant  strains  of 
corn  adapted  to  earlier  planting  and  capable  of  better  yields  at  lower  tempera^ 
tures  than  existing  varieties. 
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Valuable  methods  have  been  developed  and  vre  now  in  practice  in  many 
corn-g^o^^ing  sections  with  regard  to  seed-corn  selection. 

Data  have  been  secured  upon  factors  influencing  stalk  growth  and  grain 
production,  and  methods  of  rotation,  planting,  cultivation,  and  fertilization 
have  been  developed  for  different  environments. 

This  project  carries  an  allotn:ent  of  $40,000  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
the  same  amount  is  estimate i  for  1919. 


16.   TOBACCO  INVESTIGATIONS. 


;  The  tobacco  work  of  the  bureau  is  conducted  under  the  following  heads: 
New  England  cigar-wrapper  tcbticco;  Maryland  export  tobacco;  Burley  tobacco; 
xyrstorn  fire-cuied  tcbacco;  New  York  binder  and  filler  tobacco;  sun-cured,  fire- 
enured,  and  flue-cured  tobacco  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina;  Pennsylvpnia  cigar-filler  tobacco;  Wisconsin  cigar-binder 
tobacco;  and  miscellaneous  t^b-^cco  investigations. 

In  the  New  England  work  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  use  of  artificial 
heat  eliminates  losses  from  dise'>scs  in  the  cur'ng  barn.  Methods  of  breeding 
applicable  to  the  improvement  of  tobacco  have  been  developed.  A  new  type  of 
tobacco  developed  from  the  crossing  of  Connecticut  Broadleaf  with  Sumatra 
has  yielded  excellent  results.  Cuban  tobacco  under  shade  made  practically  nor- 
mal growth  on  **  tobacco-sick "  soils.  The  use  of  fertilizers  of  acid  reaction 
also  has  proven  beneficial  to  tobacco  on  these  unproductive  soils. 

In  the  Maryland  exix)rtrtobacco  work  the  new  "  Maryland  Mammoth  "  type 
of  tobacco  obtained  by  selection  from  a  native  variety  has  proved  much  superior 
t<¥  the  old  Maryland  varieties.  This  variety  yields  a  fine  quality  oif  leaf  under 
more  intensive  methods  and  on  stronger  soils  than  can  be  used  for  the  old 
native  tyi^es.  During  the  past  year  It  has  been  discovered  that  there  is  a 
serious  tob'^cco  disease  on  many  farms  In  southern  Maryland  to  which  all 
n4itive  varieties  are  susceptible.  An  attempt  Is  being  made  to  control  the  dis- 
ease by  crossing' the  native  with  foreign  resistant  types,  with  a  view  to  Intro- 
duce the  property  of  resistance  into  the  native  varletes. 

In'  the  Burley  tobacco  work  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  tendency  of 
Burley  tobacco  soils  to  become  "  tobacco  sick  "  after  one  or  two  crops  of  Burley 
have  been  grown  Is  due  to  tobacco-root  rot.  Selections  of  Burley  tobacco  obtained 
in  Canada  showed  such  high  resistance  to  the  disease  that  a  normal  yield  was 
obtained  on  Infested  soil  on  which  ordinary  Burley  was  a  complete  failure. 
.  The  work  with  western  fire-cured  tobacco  has  shown  that  a  more  intensive 
naethod  and  a  restricted  acreage  for  tobacco  and  further  diversification  of  crops 
are  required  in  those  districts.  The  use  of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  have 
increased  the  yield  of  such  tobaccos.  Systematic  rotation  ()f  crops,  including 
sbll-lmprovlng  crops,  increases  the  yield. 

In  the  New  York  binder  and  filler  tobacco  Investigations  tests  with  various 
kinds  and  quantities  of  nitrogenous,  phosphatic,  and  potash  fertilizers  have 
been  continued  and  considerable  dnta  secured  In  this  connection  with  regard  to 
the  fertilizer  requirements  for  cigar-filler  tobacco. 

•  In  connection  with  the  sun-cured,  fire-cured,  and  fiue-cured  tobacco  Investlga^ 
tfons.  It  has  been  found  in  Virginia  that  the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers  gives 
profitable  returns,  phosphates  properly  balanced  with  nitrogen  and  potash 
giving  best  results.  Crimson  clover  also  increases  the  yield  In  the  sun-cured 
district.  In  North  Carolina  the  method  of  picking  the  leaves  as  they  ripen 
instead  of  cutting  the  stalk  Increases  the  net  returns  from  the  crop.  Closer 
planting,  higher  topping,  and  somewhat  heavier  fertilizing  also  give  4>etter  re- 
sults. The  South  Carolina  work  has  resulted  In  the  development  of  a  method 
for  the  control  of  nematodes  or  root-knot  on  tobacco  by  the  use  of  crop  rotations 
in  which  crops  more  or  less  Immune  to  the  parasite  are  u><ed. 

Pennsylvania  cigar-filler  tobacco  investigations  have  been  productive  of  Im- 
provements In  methods  of  hHUdling  seed  beds  through  steam  sterilization. 
Improper  fertilizers,  such  as  those  containing  chlorine,  appear  responsible  for 
the  poor  burning  quality  of  the  leaf  tobacco. 

In  the  Wisconsin  work  the  Investigations  so  far  have  been  centered  on  the 
field  control  of  root-rot  by  developing  types  of  tobacco  highly  resistant  to  the 
disease.  Types  of  Havana  seed  have  been  obtained  which  show  marked  resist- 
ance.   Steam  sterilization  of  the  beds  is  beneficial  in  such  control. 
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The  funds  allotted  to  this  work  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  the  amount 
estimated  for  next  year  are  shown  by  projects  as  follows : 


Pr  Jects. 


Supervisiin 

Ne  w  England  ci«ar-;«rrap[>er  t  )bacc )  investigations 

Manrland  exp>rt  tjbacci  investigations 

Hurley  t  >baoc )  in7eni<^tions 

Western  fire-cured  f  )baoc)  rovesti'^tions 

New  YorV  binder  and  filler  t  ibacc  >  investirati  >ns 

Sun-cured,  fire-cired,  and  flue-cured  t  >bacc  >  investigations 

Pennsylvania  ciwr  filler  t  )baoc  >  in vesti'-ati  ins 

Wise  insin  ci«»ar  binder  t  )baoc )  in vestigati  ons 

Miscellaneous  tobacco  investigations 

TotaL 


1918 

1919 

13,050 

13,050 

3,000 

3,000 

1,700 

1,700 

1,500 

1,500 

1,800 

1,8» 

1,050 

v«» 

9,3W 

9,300 

3.000 

3,000 

afTOO 

3,000 
3,700 

32,000 


32,000 


17.   PAPER-PLANT  INVESTIOATIONS. 

Miscellaneous  work. — ^A  great  variety  of  plant  materials  have  been  tested  for 
possible  paper-making  value  and  advice  has  been  given  concerning  processes 
and  propos'tious. 

Cotton  stalks. — Changed  economic  conditions  have  made  it  advisable  to  rein- 
vestigate the  paper-making  value  of  cotton  stalks,  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
University  of  Texas  has  been  receive  dto  attack  this  problem  in  an  exhaustive 
manner. 

Hemp  hurds. — Work  by  this  office  was  largely  respons'ble  for  the  erection  of 
a  modern  hemp-breaking  mill  and  its  year's  production  of  hemp  hurds  are  con- 
tracted for  by  a  large  paper  company  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  a  certain 
grrde  of  writing  paper.     Further  extension  in  this  line  is  anticipated. 

Flax  straw. — ^Demonstrat'ons  by  this  office  on  the  use  of  flax  straw  in  the 
manufacturing  of  fiber  boards  for  shoe  manufacturing  have  resulted  in  its  com- 
mercialization by  one  company,  and  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cartridge 
paper  has  l>een  commercialized  by  one  paper  company. 

United  States  currenc^j  paper. — Recent  tests  have  shown  tliat  domestic  flax 
straw  is  eminently  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  su'table  for  the  print- 
ing of  United  States  currency,  sample  sheets  having  been  put  through  tlie  whole 
printing  process,  including  the  printing  of  the  bill.  Our  currency  paper  has 
been  made  from  foreign  rags,  while  over  1,000,000  tons  of  domestic  flax  straw, 
wliich  would  more  than  suffice  for  the  manufacturing  of  this  paper,  have  been 
burned,  to  a  large  extent.  This  currency  paper  is  distinctive  in  character,  of 
the  highest  quality,  of  extreme  endurance  and  life,  and  is  very  expensive.  The 
fact  that  our  domestic  flax  straw  is  suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
paper  speaks  very  h'ghly  for  the  potential  and  national  value  of  this  immense 
crop  waste.  It  is  proposed,  in  cooperation  with  the  Treasury  Department,  to 
install  a  tow  machine,  the  principle  of  which  has  been  allowed  a  public-service, 
patent,  and  produce  a  quantity  of  high-grade  flax  tow  which  shall  be  used  in 
commercial  s'zed  tests  on  the  manufacturing  of  paper  suitable  for  the  printing 
of  United  States  currency.  This  work  is  to  constitute  the  major  project  of  this 
office. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  this  work  during  the  present  fiscal  year  is 
$16,760,  aijd  a  similar  amount  Is  estimated  for  1919. 


18.    ALKALI  AND   DB0UGHT-KESI8TANT  PLANT   INVESTIGATIONS. 

Under  the  above  subapproprlatlon  are  conducted  Investigations  of  the  alkali 
resistance  of  crop  plants,  the  physiology  of  drought  resistance,  the  Indicator 
value  of  native  vegetation  in  arid  regions,  breeding  drought-resistant  field  crops, 
breeding  and  culture  of  pomegranates,  the  ecology  of  crop  plants,  and  investiga- 
tions In  Egyptian  cotton  breeding  In  the  Southwest. 

Many  of  the  Important  field  crops  grown  under  Irrigation  In  the  western 
United  States  have  been  tested  on  alkali  land  and  their  comparative  adapta- 
bjlty  to  tliese  conditions  determined,  the  Information  thus  secured  being  made 
available  in  publications  of  the  department. 

Most  of  the  Important  crop  plants  grown  In  the  western  United  States  have 
been  investigated  with  regard  to  their  relative  ability  to  reduce  the  moisture 
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content  of  the  so'l  and  the  relative  amount  of  moisture  required  to  produce  a 
lK>uud  of  dry  matter.  Important  discoveries  along  these  lines  have  been  made 
and  the  information  made  available  in  department  publications. 

The  possibility  of  utilizing  the  native  vegetat'on  in  classifying  new  land  with 
respect  to  its  suitability  for  crop  production  by  dry-farming  methods  or  under 
Irrigation  has  been  demonstrated.  Selected  strains  have  been  bred  of  sorgo, 
millet,  alfalfa,  and  smooth  brome  grass  suitable  for  dry-land  agriculture  in  the 
Great  Plains  region,  and  some  of  these  strains  are  becoming  established. 

Selections  have  been  made  of  a  number  of  the  most  promising  varieties  of 
pomegranates  and  these  have  been  propagated  and  distributed  to  growers  in 
tJie  Southwestern  States. 

The  effects  of  various  temperatures  on  a  number  of  crop  plants  were  studied 
and  marked  differences  'n  growth  and  in  morphological  and  physiological  char- 
acters between  closely  related  forms  were  found  to  exist 

Two  new  types  of  Egj'ptian  cotton,  the  Yuma  and  the  Pima,  have  been  de- 
veloped by  selection  from  one  of  the  varieties  grown  in  Egypt.  Both  have 
proved  to  be  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  various  class  of  goods  for  which 
long  and  strong  fiber  is  required,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile- 
tire  parts  and  the  wings  of  airplanes. 

The  funds  allotted  to  this  work  during  the  present  year  and  the  amount  esti- 
mated for  next  year  are  shown  by  projects,  as  follows : 


Prjccts. 


Super  visi  an 

Breeding  and  physi^l  >ey  o(  al  all  and  dr  jught-^'esistant  plants 

Egyptian  cjtton  breeding  and  aikaii  resistance  inxestigatijns  in  the  arid  South 
west 

Total 


1918 


$2,250 
15,880 

6,140 


24,280 


1919 


$2,250 
15,890 

6,140 


24,280 


19.    SUGAB-PLANT   INVESTIGATIONS. 


These  investigations  consist  of  the  following:  (1)  Sugar-beet  Investigations, 
including  investigations  of  the  status  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  in  the  United 
States,  economic  practice  in  crop  rotations  in  sugar-beet  areas,  and  sugar-beet 
seed  production;  and  (2)  sugar-cane  and  sorghum-sirup  production  investiga- 
tions. 

Seven  field  stations  have  been  established,  a  general  survey  has  been  made  in 
many  localities  where  sugar-beet  growing  Is  practiced  or  contemplated,  and  it 
appears  that  under  existing  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  crop  competition,  live 
stock,  labor,  marketing,  diseases,  etc.,  a  few  localities  are  not  at  present  as 
profitable  for  sugar  beets  as  for  some  other  crops.  In  the  majority  of  the  present 
sugar-beet  areas,  however,  the  sugar  beet  appears  under  existing  conditions  Uf 
be  a  valuable  factor  In  the  farming  operations.  The  farm-to-farm  survey  pre- 
viously begun  has  been  continued  in  several  of  the  sugar-beet  areas  from  Michi- 
gan to  California,  pnd  more  than  2,000  individual  farm  records  have  been  taken. 
A  special  survey  of  the  nematode-irifested  areas  is  being  made  In  California,  and 
a  suitable  area  In  which  this  trouble  Is  prevalent  has  been  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  methods  of  control. 

Commercial  growers  of  sugar-beet  seed  have  been  assisted  in  selecting,  siloing. 
and  planting  the  beet  roots,  and  In  harvesting,  thrashing,  and  cleaning  the  seed, 
with  the  result  that  the  largest  acreage  of  sugar-beet  see<l  ever  produced  In  the 
United  States  has  been  grown  during  the  past  year.  The  results  thus  far  Indi- 
cate tlmt  some  desirable  types  can  be  readily  produced  and  fixed-  Methods 
of  planting  the  roots  have  been  worked  out  with  a  view  to  economy  in  labor 
and  to  better  results  In  yield  per  acre. 

In  the  sirup  work  favorable  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  adoption  of 
proper  methods  in  spacing  and  rate  of  planting,  selection  of  planting  material 
with  reference  to  diseases,  utilization  of  tops,  feeding  bagasse,  canning  experi- 
ments, methods  of  storing  the  cane,  in  variety  tests,  and  in  the  use  of  sirup- 
Itoillng  apparatus  of  new  designs.  The  sorghum-slrup  work  has  just  recently 
been  begun  and  no  r<»«uHs  s*^**  Qv#»u«hii*  at  the  nreseut  time. 


as 
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The  funds  allotted  to  this  work  dudng  the  present  fis€al  year  and  the  axBomit 
estimated  for  next  year  are  shown  by  projects,  as  follows : 


Pr(j3cts. 


Super'  isirtii 

In  /estimations  or  t  le  st  tus  oJT  t'le  sugar  bee  t  Industvy  In  t^e  «-  nlted  Ltites 

t  conomic  prjctU  e  in  crop  r  jtation  in  sngar-bcct  areas 

Sugar-beet  s  >eil  proiuc  tion 

Sugar-cane  sLruj)  inv^esti?8tIons 

Svsrett  s  jrghum  investigations 

Total 


191S 


56,015 


lfil9 


15,000 

f».«» 

13.2(5 

13.265. 

X3.220 

13.2*iO 

12. ceo 

22. COO 

7,5  0 

7.600 

5,000 

5.C00I 

54,115 


20.  I.NVEKTIGATIONS  IN  K<  ONOMIC  AND  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY. 

The  projects  under  this  item  Include  bibliographical  wprk  In  tlie  interest  of 
botanical  science;  range  investigations ;  economic  botany  of  native  plants,  includ- 
ing the  economic  botany  of  Mexico,  with  special  reference  to  the  utilization  of 
valuable  species  in  the  United  Stat9s,  and  plants  used  by  the  American  aborig- 
ines; botany  of  the  economic  grasses,  including  a  manual  of  North  American 
grasses,  the  maintenance  of  a  grass-introduction  index  and  an  economic-grass 
collection,  and  the  miscellaneous  identification  of  grasses;  systematic  work  in 
economic  botany,  including  an  economic  monograph  of  the  henther  ancl^  blue- 
berry fjmil:es,  with  special  reference  to  their  utilization  in  the  United  States; 
systematic  botany  of  the  forage  plants  cultivated  In  America,  exclasive  of  the 
grasses,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  American  nursery  trade ;  monograph 
of  the  Grossulariaceje,  with  special  reference  to  the  species  useful  in  the  United 
States;  records  of  the  origin  and  character  of  varieties  of  ornamental  plants 
originating  under  cultivation;  and  miscellaneous  identifications. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  overgrazed  areas  can  be  abundantly  revege- 
tated  without  the  necessity  of  closing  them  to  stock  by  timing  annual  grazing 
to  permit  of  seed  formation. 

Valuable  material  on  the  botany  of  Mexico,  with  relation  to  its  use  under 
conditions  in  the  United  States,  has  been  secured  and  numerous  publications 
issued.  These  matters  cover  food  and  forage  plants,  drugs,  tanning  and  dye 
plants,  narcotics,  poison  plants,  copals,  balsams,  and  gums. 

Publications  have  been  issued  dealing  with  North  Americaa  grasses..  Herba- 
rium specimens  of  grasses  from  the  United  States  have  been  arranged  geo* 
graphically,  so  that  those  from  a  given  State  may  be  readily  consultedv  The 
grass  collection  has  been  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  10  years  and  is  now 
the  largest  in  tUe  world. 

The  first  sa'e  of  hybrid  blueberries  was  ma>de  in  1916,  bringing  an  average  of 
22  cents  a  quart,  this  being  a  yield  of  about  $200  per  acre. 
•  Many  identifications  of  forage  plants  have  been  made  an<I  assistance  rendered 
to  forage-piant  breeders  and  experimenters. 

The  funds  allotted  to  this  work  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  tlae  anaount 
estimated  for  next  year  are  shown  by  projects,  as  follows : 


Projects. 


Supervision 

BAn«e  in  /e$ti*^ations 

Economic  botany  of  nati\re  plants. . . . 

Bot  my  of  t'le  economic  grasses 

Systematic  work  in  economic  botany 

Total 


15,596 
1.800 
3.604 
6.000 
6,100 


23,10Q 


15,596 
1.800 
3*604 
6.000 
6»100 


2?,m 


?1.   DBY-LAJgJ)  AGRICULTUBK  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Independent  field  stations  are  maintained  a,t  the  following  points,  iix  ^he 
Great  Plains  area:  Akron,  Colo.;  Ardmore,  S,  Dak.;  l^ig  Spring  and  D^lhajc^ 
Tex. ;  Lawton  and  Woodward,  Okla. ;  Mandan,  N.  Dak. ;  Tucumcarl,  N.  Mex. ; 
and  Sheridan,  Wyo.  Investigations  in  cooperation  with  other  ofl[ices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  are  conducted  at  Amarillo,  Tex.;  Archer,  Wyo.; 
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BWle  Fourche,  S.  Dnk. ;  Huntley,  Mont.,  and  Scottsbluff,  Nebr.  Investlfratlons 
In  cooperation  with  Stf^te  exporiment  stations  are  eomlucted  at  Colby,  Kans. ; 
Dickinson,  Bdgeley,  Hiettingei-,  and  WilHston,  N.  Dak. ;  Garden  City  and  Hay», 
Kons. ;  Havre  and  Judith  Basin,  Mont. ;  and  North  Platte,  No!)r.  The  work  at 
these  stations  has  for  its  object  the  dt*termination  of  the  best  methods  of  culti- 
vation and  crop  rotations  for  he  conservaion  of  moisnre  and  the  maintenance 
of  humus  in  the  soil  of  tlie  Great  Plains  area. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  experimental  work  In  the  Oreat  Plains  area 
since  Its  Inception  have  been  very  instructive.  Some  of  these  results  have  been 
entirely  negative;  nevertheless,  these  are  of  great  value,  for  it  is  as  Important 
to  be  able  to  advise  the  farmers  In  the  Plains  reRiou  what  they  can  not  hope 
to  grow  with  profit  as  it  Is  to  advise  them  what  they  can  grow.  It  has  been 
fiho^Mi  that  some  crops  can  not  be  profitably  produced  in  some  sections  by  any 
raethotl  of  culture.  Some  soils  do  not  respond  to  differences  in  tillage  methods. 
No  methcd  of  cultivation  has  proven  its  ability  to  overcome  the  extremely  un- 
favorable climatic  conditions  that  occasionally  occur  in  the  Plains.  Small 
grains  are  best  adapted  to  the  northern  and  sorghum  crops  to  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Plains.  These  results  are  now  published  in  seven  bulletins  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  several  other  bulletins  aiv  In  course  of  prepa- 
ration. 

The  funds  alloted  to  this  work  during  the  present  flscnl  year  and  the  amount 
estimated  for  next  year  are  shown  by  projects  as  follows : 


rrrjeets. 

1018 

$20,000 

110,000 

30,000 

1919 

S'lPervlsi^D 

f20,oro 

Methiis  oi  CTjTi  nroluctnii  ttnder  8«iriirid  or  drv-tand  conditions 

110  000 

Korthern  Orpat  PI  \Jns  field  station  (Mandan) 

30,000 

Total 

ICO,  000 

iex),ooo 

22.    WEKTEIIX    IBBIGATION    AOKIcrLTlJllK. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  investigate  ngricultural  condltloMs  In  the  arid 
and  semiarid  regions  of  the  West,  to  study  and  devise  niethodH  of  <Top  produc- 
tion In  these  regions,  and  to  provide  the  varius  coojjoratlng  specialists  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  with  facilities  for  carrying  <m  their  special  lines  of 
investigation  in  the  field. 

Seven  field  stations  are  mMintained,  each  under  the  Immediate  supervision 
of  a  fann  superlntondent,  who,  with  his  assistants,  attends  to  all  the  jroMeral 
and  technical  work,  sucli  as  taking  rotes  on  the  behavior  of  crops  under  (llfferent 
treatments,  reconling  data,  sunervisln*r  cultural  and  b{irvestlng  oi)eratI(>ns  etc. 
The  superintendent  also  provides  facilities,  such  as  land,  teams,  common  labor, 
and  office  and  lal)oratory  supplies  for  tlie  use  of  C(x»i)eratlng  offices  of  the 
bureau. 

Yt!7nn  experiment  farm, — During  the  p^st  year  numerous  experiments  were 
conducteil  with  various  crops  adapted  to  this  region,  and  esneclally  good  results 
were  secured  with  alfalfa  as  a  pasture  crop  for  hogs,  with  a  new  method  of 
planting  cotton  in  bedded  rows,  and  in  the  ase  of  Sudan  grass  and  alfalfa  sis 
pasture  for  steers. 

Truflcrc-Carfton  experiment  farm. — Particular  attention  was  glvei  to  (•(M)]H^r- 
ativB  experiments  on  farms  In  the  testing  of  varieties  of  field  and  truck  crops. 
On  the  exi^eriment  fann  special  attention  was  given  to  the  use  of  alfalfa  as  a 
pasture  crop  for  hogs  and  to  experiments  on  the  effects  of  alkali  salts  on  tlie 
growth  of  crops. 

Hurt  Antonio  experiment  farm. — Climatic  conditions  were  adverse  and  root 
rot  of  cotton  and  a  severe  infestation  of  boll  weevil  cause<l  serious  damage. 
Extensive  experiments  were  carried  through,  including  pjisturlng  of  hogs  and 
Fteers.  notation  experiments  were  continued,  showing  that  rotation  of  crops 
is  an  important  means  of  checking  injury  from  root  rot.  Cooperative  work 
with  cotton  was  continued  In  working  out  the  best  methods  of  proilu^Ing  this 
cron  and  determining  which  varieties  should  he  use<l  for  pener'l  planting. 

Scottsblvff  erperiment  farm. — Climatic  conditions  were  adverse,  two  ver>" 
dif^astrous  hall  storms  reducing  the  crop  yields.  A  numl)er  of  exiH^Tlinents  in 
mpthotls  of  tillage  for  the  productloa  of  irrigated  crops  were  brought  to  con- 
clusion.   Additional  pasture-gniBS  mixtures  were  started  and  experiments  in 
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the  utilization  of  alfalfa  for  hogs  continued  on  n  large  scale.  A  very  remarkable 
demonstration  as  to  the  effect  of  controlling  potato  scab  by  planting  on  land 
recently  iu  alfalfa,  as  compared  with  land  recently  intertlled,  was  observed. 

IJmctila  experiment  farm. — Special  attention  was  given  to  irrigating,  jmd  ex- 
periments in  determining  the  quantity  and  quality  of  percolating  water  through 
the  porous  soils  were  continued, 

Huntley  experiment  farm, — Experiments  were  conducted  in  the  etilization  of 
irrigated  pastures  and  the  production  of  clover  for  seed  and  alfalfa  for  hog 
pasture,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  other  experiments,  all  with  excellent  results. 

Belle  Fourehe  experiment  farm. — The  third  year's  results  from  fall  Irriga- 
tion experiments  were  secured  and  published.  Experiments  in  crop  rotation 
and  mixed-grass  pastures,  in  the  use  of  grass  for  dairy  stock,  and  the  use  of 
alfalfa  for  sheep  and  hog  pastures  were  conducted,  in  addition  to  extensive 
eooiieration  with  other  offices  of  the  bureau.  ■ 

Jntrodueiion  of  commercial  cotton  culture  in  the  Southwest. — This  office 
had  only  a  minor  part  in  this  work  during  the  year.  The  work  has  now  reached 
a  successful  commercial  stage. 

This  work  carries  an  jippropriation  of  $75,380  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and  $73,580  is  estimated  for  next  year. 

23.  POMOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Fruit  production. — Fruit-production  Investigations  have  been  continued  as  In 
the  past,  with  special  emphasis  on  raspberries,  strawberries,  and  cherries,  pub- 
lications upon  which  have  been  prepared  during  the  year.  Studies  are  under 
way  relating  to  apricots,  prunes,  and  subtropical  fruits,  especially  avocadoes. 
grapefruits,  and  oranges. 

Fruit  storafjc. — Special  emphasis  has  been  place<l  upon*  the  picking,  handling, 
fyid  storing  of  the  apple  crop  through  the  cooperative  project  jointly  carried  on 
by  this  office  and  the  I>ureau  of  Markets.  This  has  been  followed  up  by  a 
syptem  of  warehouse  and  car  Inspection  to  determine  the  condition  in  wi\ich 
the  crop  reaches  points  of  consumption.  Supplementing  this  work,  new  lines 
of  investigation  extended  the  storage  studies  so  as  to  more  adequately  and 
fully  determine  the  reactions  and  behavior  of  fruits  at  different  stages  of  ma- 
turity and  from  different  sections  under  cold-storage  handling. 

Nut  invest igations. — Through  an  extension  of  the  work  due  to  a  small  in- 
creaserl  appropriation  for  nut  investigations  special  studies  have  been  under- 
taken looking  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  cultural  problems  connected  with 
pecan  production,  and  a  survey  of  the  pecan  Industry  Is  under  way.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  decided  advantages  to  the  Industry  will  result  from  these  Investiga- 
tions and  surveys. 

Fruit  utilization. — Due  to  the  unusual  seasonal  conditions  which  obtained" 
during  the  harve«=!t  season  of  1917,  special  Investigations  in  connection  with  the 
utilization  of  apples  and  other  fruits  were  rendered  necessary.  A  special  study 
was  therefore  made  of  the  apple-drying  industries  of  the  country  and  experi- 
ments conducted  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  utilizing  crops  which  had  been 
subjected  to  low  temperatures  at  harvest  time.  These  investigations  were  of 
special  Importance  because  of  the  shortage  of  equipment  In  the  apple-growing 
re^'ons  during  the  season  of  1917. 

The  funds  allotted  to  this  work  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  the  amount 
estimated  for  next  vear  are  shown  by  projects,  as  follows: 


Prrjxjts. 


Sim*Tvision 

Friiit  h*\Tiilin?  and  storage  investigations 

Stiri-'A  life  of  fruits 

Viticultural  investiqjations 

Fr  it  T>r  )duction  investigations 

Nut  culture  investigations 

Fruit  improvement 

Svst^m^tic  pomology 

Fmit  utilization 

Extension  work  in  pomology 

Total 


$1,280 
2?,  000 
l^SOO 
IS  925 
1^:^62 

P,240 
11,963 
11,783 

3,250 
917 


10^,200 


1919 


$2,340 

0) 
15.500 

15,925 
14,362 

P,»iO 
11,963 
11,783 

3,250 
917 


85,280 


^  Transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Ikfarkets. 
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24.  EXPERIMENTAL  GA3U)£NS  AND  GB0X7NDS. 

The  purpose  of  this  item  is  to  maintain  a  ran^e  of  33  greenhouses  on  the 
department  grounds  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  following  purposes:  The 
inspection  and  fumigation  of  plants,  the  propagation  of  blueberries  and  ever- 
green shrubs,  general  hybridization  work,  seed  testing,  experimental  work  with 
citrus  and  other  tropical  fruits,  propagation  of  plants  for  ornamenting  the 
grounds  of  the  department  and  those  of  the  Wefther  Bureau,  miscellaneous 
experimental  work,  and  for  special  congressional  distribution,  experiments  with 
alfalfa  and  clover,  experiments  with  florists*  crops  and  in  connection  with  plant- 
breeding  work,  pathological  experimental  work  of  the  bureau,  experimental  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  phmt  quarantine,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  de- 
partment grounds  in  good  condition. 

This  project  tarries  an  appropriation  of  $11,690  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
a  similar  amount  is  estimated  for  1919. 


25.   HOBTICUT.TUBAL   INVESTIGATIONS. 

Special  stress  has  been  placed  upon  the  production  of  home  vegetable  gar- 
dens, production  of  sweet  iK)tatoes  and  staple  canning  crops  to  contribute  to  the 
extraordinary  needs  of  the  country  during  the  present  crisis. 

Peanut  inveatigationa — The  peanut  work  has  been  decidedly  enlarged  and 
greatly  extended,  and  special  stress  was  placed  upon  the  harvesting  and  curing 
of  the  crop  and  upon  the  manufacture  of  edible  t)ll  from  the  i)eanut. 

Totato  investigations. — The  Irish-potato  work  has  received  special  considera- 
tion from  the  point  of  maintaining  production  under  very  adverse  conditions, 
particularly  as  regards  seed  supply  available  for  the  crop  of  1917.  Before  and 
at  the  time  of  harvesting  the  crop  of  1917  special  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
importance  of  husbanding  the  crop  through  provision  of  proper  storage  facil- 
ities In  order  to  prevent  loss  through  lack  of  transportation  facilities  or  through 
inadequate  protection.  At  this  time  also  special  efforts  were  made  to  deternii'^.i* 
helds  true  to  variety  and  free  from  disease,  the  production  from  which  would 
be  suitable  for  seed  purposes.  Much  was  accomplished  in  this  line  and  the 
largest  crop  of  potatoes  ever  produced  has  been  harveste:!  and  stored.  Through 
a  special  appropriation,  work  along  this  line,  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of 
Truck  Crop  Diseases,  was  conducted  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  and 
Oregon. 

Vegetahle  utilization. — Special  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  questions 
of  vegetable  utilization,  particularly  the  trying  of  the  more  important  vege- 
tables, such  as  carrots,  cabbage,  turnips,  potatoes,  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes, 
which  can  either  be  used  in  combination  for  a  vegetable  stew  or  for  the  manu- 
facture of  products  to  be  useil  as  substitutes  for  bread  grains  in  the  manufacture 
of  bakery  products.  Very  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  and  it  is 
believed  that  these  products  can  play  a  very  useful  and  Important  roll  In  the 
rationing  of  civil  as  well  as  military  forces. 

The  funds  allotted  to  this  work  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  the  amount 
estimated  for  next  year  are  shown  by  projects  as  follows : 


Prcjects. 


Fnpcrvision 

Vegetable  handling  and  storage  investigations 

Ftorage  life  of  vegetables 

Truck-crop  production  investigations 

Truck-crop  improvement 

Irish-potato  investigations 

Systematic  rlsriculture 

Vegetable  utilisation  investigations 

Landscape  gardening  and  floriculture  investigations. 


Total. 


13,6S0 

22,027 

250 

2,000 

12,703 


62,740 


1919 


12,400 


3,500 
15, 6}  0 

3,9*^0 

23,027 

250 

2,000 

9,703 


60,540 


20.  ABLINGTON  EXPERIMENTAL  FARM. 


Nearly  the  entire  field  area  has  been  devoted  to  experimental  purposes.  On 
land  not  so  occupied,  on  account  of  the  general  scarcity  of  grains,  more  atten- 
tion than  usual  has  been  given  to  the  production  of  those  grains  suitable  for 
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feed  purposes,  and  wherever  possible,  without  Interfering  witli  experimental 
worlc,  a  grain  crop  has  been  produced.  By  so  doing  It  wili  be  possible  to  avoid 
purchasing  the  bulli  of  the  gnUn  necessary  for  horse  feeil. 

Work  on  the  drainage  project  on  tl^e  reclaimed  marsh  urea,  which  has  been 
conducted  in  cooperation  witli  the  Office  of  Drainage  Investigations,  has  maUe 
satisfactory  progress.  Sufficient  tile  has  been  purchased  to  complete  the  project. 
A  tidal  gate  and  about  half  the  necessary  tile  has  now  been  installel.  It  Is 
hoped  that  the  work  may  be  continued  during  the  early  spring  months  and  be 
completed  before  planting  time  next  spring. 

During  the  year  one  additional  greenhouse  hi^s  been  erected  and  considerable 
progress  made  on  the  installation  of  Laboratory  and  similar  eiiuipment. 

On  account  of  the  gradual  developme:^t  of  the  farm  for  laboratory  and  similar 
purposes,  the  present  water  system  has  l>ecome  inadequate.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  supplement  it  by  drilling  an  addition-'l  well.  While  this  has  tem- 
pararily  relieved  the  situation,  the  flow  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  increasenl 
demand.  The  water  is  also  unsatisfactory  for  many  purposes  on  account  of  Its 
high  iron  content.  It  is  believed  thrt  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  t'lis 
prcblem  will  consist  in  the  installation  of  a  water  main  connecting?  with  the 
present  Fort  Myer  and  Arlington  Cemetery  main  supplied  by  the  Washington 
water  system. 

The  work  at  the  farm  has  been  brought  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  de- 
P'^rtment  offices  in  Washington -through  the  installation  of  a  telephone  system 
having  direct  departmental  cdtmection  and  through  the  inauguration  of  a  de- 
partment automobile  bus  service  operating  on  a  regular  schedule.  Through  the 
op3ration  of  these  two  systems  it  is  hoped  to  economize  a  great  deal  of  time. 

This  work  carries  an  appropriation  of  $21,900  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
a  similar  amount  is  estimated  for  this  purpose  during  1919. 

27.    FOREIGN    SEED    AND   PLANT   INTRODt'CTTON. 

This  office  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  organization  In  the  world  for  the 
exchange  of  experimental  food  and  economic  plants.  Through  its  activities 
any  new  plant  which  may  be  of  exceptional  value  to  our  agriculture  can  be 
secure<l  for  American  experimenters.  The  war  has  proven  in  a  striking  w.ay 
the  value  of  such  a  service,  for  the  department  now  has  the  informtition  and,  in 
hundre('s  of  cases,  the  living  plants  which  will  make  us  independent  of  foreign 
sources  for  all  kinds  of  plant  products. 

During  the  year  especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  perfecting  of  thtit  por- 
tion of  the  work  which  has  to  do  with  the  proper  sanitation  of  the  newly  in- 
troduc*ed  plants.  No  organization  in  the  world  compares  in  equipment  for  this 
work  with  that  now  built  up  in  this  office,  and  the  danger  of  there  slipping  into 
the  country  through  the  introduction  of  a  new  plant  some  dangerous  parasite 
of  our  great  plant  industries  has  been  eliminated.  The  system  of  detention 
greonhoures,  special  propagating  gardens  under  rigid  inspection,  and  a  system 
of  keeping  track  of  all  plants  introduced  make  the  introduction  of  a  new  disease 
a  mrtter  no  lorger  to  be  feared. 

An  agricultural  explorer  has  been  spending  the  whole  year  in  the  mountains 
of  Guatemala  studying  the  varieties  of  avocado  which  occur  there.  He  finds 
this  plant,  otherwise  known  as  the  alligator  pear,  an  essential  food  plant  of  the 
Guatemalans,  furnishing,  together  with  their  tortillas  of  Indian  corn,  their 
main  food.  The  varieties  w^hich  are  grown  there  are  hardier  and  evidently  far 
superior  in  shipping  qualities  and  in  proportion  of  meat  to  seed  than  any  novr 
grown  in  this  country.  They  contain  as  high  .as  29  per  cent  of  a  valuable  vege- 
table oil,  and  since  the  fruits  weigh  a  pound  apiece  and  the  trees  produce  150 
to  300  fruits,  this  fruit  tree  has  been  shown  to  be  a  rival  of  the  olive  in  the 
production  of  human  food.  A  conservative  estimate  would  put  the  production 
of  oil  alone  at  1,800  pounds  per  .acre,  whereas  the  maximum  oil  yield  of  the  olive 
in  California  is  only  2,000  pounds.  The  avocado  requires  no  processing  to  make 
it  ready  frr  tl:e  table.  In  these  times,  when  there  is  such  a  shortage  of  vegetable 
oils,  this  tree  crop  is  worthy  of  especial  consideration. 

Two  explorers  have  been  investigating  along  the  Yangtse  River  and  in  the 
region  around  Peking  the  native  Chinese  pears  which  grow  wild  there  and  also 
those  which  are  cultivated.  Types  have  been  found  which  have  proven  to  be 
especially  resistant  to  the  destructive  pear  blight  which  has  caused  so  much 
damage  to  the  pear  industry  of  this  country.  These  explorers  have  secured 
several  hundred  pounds  of  the  seed  of  these  resistant  pears,  and  extensive  trials 
will  be  made  by  American  orcharists  of  these  hardy  seedlings  as  stocks  and 
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for  the  purpose  of  making  blight-resistant  trunks  for  the  orchard  trees,  especl- 
Jilly  of  the  north  Pacific  coast  region.  Some  of  the  cultivated  varieties  are 
large  enough  to  be  promising  for  breeding  purposes. 

Among  the  many  Introductions  (more  tilian  a  thousand)  of  soy  beans  from 
the  Orient  have  been  singled  out  several  which  are  remarkable  producers 
and  certain  others  because  of  their  value  when  eaten  green  like  lima  beans. 
The  researches  of  the  bureau's  explorer,  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  have  confirmed 
the  reports  of  the  indispensable  role  played  by  this  bean  in  northern  China. 
It  may  be  said  to  furnish  to  the  Chinese,  and  the  Japanese  as  well,  what 
western  nations  get  in  their  milk  and  beef.  The  soy  bean  constitutes  their 
greatest  source  of  fat  and  protein,  and  in  the  form  of  soy  sauce  furnishes 
them  with  their  principal  flavoring  substance.  Soy  sauce  might  be  called 
the  oriental  gravy.  It  is  the  greatest  food  plant  of  the  Orient  and  one  of  the 
greatest  In  the  world.  The  cutting  olT  of  the  soy-bean  imports  into  Germany 
constituted  one  of  the  most  severe  blows  at  her  supply  of  fat.  Austria  at- 
tempted its  introduction  25  years  ago,  but  the  conservatism  of  her  peasants 
I)revented  it  from  becoming  a  crop  there.  In  America  the  crop  doubled  last 
year. 

Through  the  stimulus  of  the  activities  of  tills  ofhce,  the  dasheen,  which 
in  1916  amounted  to  only  about  12,000  bushels,  Increased  this  past  year  to 
30,000  bushels,  and  as  a  vegetable  for  those  regions  In  the  South  where  late 
potatoes  can  not  be  grown  profitaly  it  Is  steadily  winning  its  way.  In  those 
localities  where  it  can  be  grown,  people  are  learning  to  use  it  instead  of  the 
potatoes  shipped  In  from  the  North,  and  the  taste  for  It  is  spreading  In  the 
northern  cities.  Its  large  yields,  250  to  850  bushels  per  acre,  which  are  easily 
obtained  on  good  land,  are  creating  a  supply  for  export  to  the  large  cities. 
Advertising  has  had  to  be  done  to  assist  In  making  a  market  for  this  excellent 
vegetable,  which  is  suited  to  cultivation  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
lap'^  fropi  southern  Mississippi  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  Chinese  grafted  jujube  proves  to  be  a  remarkable  fruit  tree  for  the 
hottest  regions  of  the  country.  In  Texas  and  California  it  has  been  entirely 
successful,  never  failing  to  proiluce  a  crop  of  fruit.  It  blooms  so  late  in  the 
spring  that  it  is  never  caught  by  late  spring  frosts.  Commercial  acre  plantings 
In  these  States  are  arranged  for,  and  the  processing  experiments  which  have 
been  made  have  been  so  successful  that  the  product  compares  very  favorably 
with  the  best  of  the  Persian  dates.  Twenty  of  the  largest  grafted  sorts  from 
China  have  now  been  fruited  out. 

The  experiments  with  Holland  bulb  growing  in  the  Puget  Sound  region  have 
been  so  successful  that  the  congressional  distribution  of  bulbs  was  supplied 
from  the  experimental  plots,  and  a  prominent  American  in  northern  California 
has  been  induced  by  these  experiments  to  start  a  bulb  farm  on  a  large  scale 
in  Humbolt  County.    He  planted  10,000,000  bulbs  last  spring. 

The  dry-land  elm  from  northern  China  has  proven  so  successful  in  the 
Dakotas  as  a  windbreak  tree  that  the  demand  for  it  can  not  be  supnliel. 

The  Fei  peach,  to  secure  which  required  several  trips  Into  the  Shantung 
Province  of  China,  has  been  fruited  out  and  proves  to  be  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  American  horticulture,  espe<*ially  for  canning  purposes.  It  ripens  In 
September.  The  Chinese  wild-peach  stock  continues  to  be  In  demand  as  a 
stock  for  alkali  soils. 

The  (yhincse  cabbage,  which  Is  now  gi'own  on  a  considerable  scale,  is  really 
more  comparable  to  the  lettuce  as  a  salad  plant  than  to  the  cabbage  and, 
because  It  requires  about  half  the  labor  to  produce  it,  is  undoubtedly  capable 
of  very  wide  extension  as  a  salad  plant.  Its  substitution  at  this  time  for 
lettuce  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Its  better  keeping  qualities  and 
greater  yield  and  the  fact  that  it  appears  to  be  universally  liked  as  a  salad 
make  it  a  promising  substitute. 

The  many  other  projects  of  the  office  have  been  kept  going  and  have  shown 
quite  as  much  promise  as  those  mentioned. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  a 
fitlraulatlon  of  the  different  processes  of  vegetable  drying  as  n  means  of  pre- 
venting the  waste  of  these  important  but  perishable  food  products.  At  least 
twenty  commercial  firms  appear  to  be  prepared  to  manufacture  dried  vege- 
tables as  soon  as  it  Is  apparent  to  them  that  there  Is  a  demand.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  testing  of  our  other  new  foods,  testa  of  these  dried  or  de^ 
hydrated  regetables  have  been  made  and  the  fact  established  that  certain  of 
them  can  without  doubt  be  substituted  for  the  more  wasteful  or  expensively 
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prepared  canned  products  and  that  the  consumption  of  these  dried  foods  Is 
lar??ely  a  matter  of  education  and  ndvertlsement. 

The  funds  allotted  to  this  work  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  the  amount 
estimated  for  next  year  are  shown  by  projects  as  follows : 


Prcjects.  1918  1919 


General  direction  of  plant  Introductions $3P,  000  $34, 400 

Porel^  explorations 15,200  15,200 

Plant  Introduction  field  investigations 41,840  41,R40 

Total 93,040  91,440 


28.    FORAGE-CROP   INVESTIGATIONS,    WEED   ERADICATION,   AND    PURCHASE    AND   DISTRI- 
BUTION OF  NEW  AND  RARE  SEEDS. 

This  subappropriation  covers  investigations  of  forage  crops  (such  as  alfalfa, 
clover,  sorghums,  field  peas,  sudan  grass,  timothy,  Rhodes  grass,  cowpeas,  soy 
benns,  velvet  beans,  and  vetches),  weed  investigations,  aud  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  new  and  rare  seeds. 

Below  are  given  data  regarding  results  obtained  with  the  various  investiga- 
tions named: 

(a)  ForagC'Crop  invnstigatimis, — Alfalfa:  Completed  investigations  prove 
that  overcutting  of  alfalfa  Is  an  extremely  important  factor  in  causing  high 
winter  kMling.  Publications:  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulle- 
tin 428,  Mcdicaoo  falcata,  a  Yellow-Flowered  Alfalfa.  Ready  for  publication: 
Idejitification  of  Alfalfa  Varieties  by  the  Seedings. 

Clover:  Plants  grown  from  Italian  red  clover  are  exceedingly  susceptible  to 
anthracnose  and  the  use  of  this  strain  is  therefore  inadvisable.  Ladino  white 
clover  has  given  good  promise  in  Michigan,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi;  a  source 
of  ?eed  supply  has  been  developed  in  Idaho.  Improved  devices  for  harvesting 
sweet-clover  seed  have  been  developed  and  have  already  been  adopted  by  seed 
growers.  An  annual  variety  of  sweet  clover,  probably  of  agronomic  importance, 
has  been  described.  Publications:  Farmers'  Bulletin  820,  Sweet  Clover  Utili- 
zation ;  Farmers'  Bulletin  836,  Sweet  Clover  Harvesting. 

Sorghums:  The  extreme  drought  of  1917  again  confirms  the  value  of  both 
feterita  and  Free<l  sorghum  for  unusually  dry  seasons,  thus  substantiating  pre- 
vious advice  that  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  crop  should  be  planted  to  these 
varieties.  Critical  studies  on  the  effect  of  temperature  and  other  climatic 
factors  on  the  growth  of  sorghums  have  been  completed  and  a  manuscript  sub- 
mitted for  publication. 

Miscellaneous  dry-land  forage  crops:  The  Early  Buff  cowpea  is  found  superior 
to  the  Blackeye  cowpea  for  human  food  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Great 
Plains.  The  unfavorable  season  has  made  it  impossible  to  grow  the  large 
quantities  of  Indian  millet  seed,  which  it  was  hoped  to  distribute  during  the 
coming  season.     Publication  :  Farmers'  Bulletin  793,  Foxtail  Millet. 

Field  peas :  Three  varieties  introduced  by  the  department,  namely,  Bangalia, 
Carleton,  and  Kaiser,  are  all  highly  valuable,  and  large  quantities  of  seed  have 
been  grown  for  general  distribution.  Publication  revised:  Farmers'  Bulletin 
690.  The  Field  Pea  as  a  Forage  Crop. 

Sudan  grass:  This  crop  continues  to  maintain  its  popularity  both  on* dry  and 
Irrigated  lands.  On  irrigated  land,  especially,  its  culture  is  rapidly  increasing. 
A  bulletin  on  sudan  grass  and  related  species  is  ready  for  publication. 

Timothy :  Seeds  of  two  improved  varieties  were  distributed,  especially  in 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

Pastures:  Investigations  continue  along  the  same  lines  as  in  1916.  A  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  on'  pastures  and  meadows  in  the  Northern  States  is  ready  for 
publication. 

Rhodes  grass:  The  use  of  this  grass  is  increasing  in  Florida  and  it  has  be- 
come extremely  popular  and  widely  planted  in  south  Texas.  A  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin Is  being  prepared  for  publication. 

Cowpeas:  Numerous  varieties  of  hybrids  developed  by  the  department  have 
been  studied  under  field  conditions  in  comparison  with  standard  sorts.  Two 
of  the  best  hybrids,  Potomac  and  Arlington,  have  proved  highly  superior,  and 
large  quantities  of  seed  have  been  grown  for  general  distribution. 
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Soy  benns:  Numerous  vnrleties  of  hybrids  have  been  tested  for  forage,  for 
oil  content,  and  for  food  value.  Several  of  the  best  varieties  Introduced  by  the 
department  have  become  commercialized.  Publications:  Farmers*  Bulletin  Q86, 
Harvesting  Soy-Bean  Seed ;  Year  Book  for  1918,  The  Soy-Bean  Industry  in  the 
United  States. 

Velvet  beans:  The  culture  of  this  crop  has  been  greatly  extended  and  in- 
creased by  the  development  of  early  varieties.  Several  new  hybrids  are  espe- 
cially promising.  I  A  aFrmers'  Bulletin  has  been  prepared  to  replace  a  circular 
Issued  early  in  the  year. 

Vetches :  The  best  rate  of  seeding  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  the  result  of 
extensive  experiments  has  been  found  to  be  80  pounds  of  seed  when  grown 
alone,  and  60  pounds  when  mixed  with  the  small  grains*  Better  yields  are 
obtaineil  by  growing  vetch  in  rotation  with  a  cultivated  crop.  Narrow-leaved 
vetch  is  an  exceedingly  important  plant  for  the  South  and  its  culture  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  increased  seed  supplies.  Hungarian  vetch  Is  found  very 
valuable  for  poorly-drained  lands  in  western  Oregon.  Bulletins  for  publication 
have  been  prepared  on  purple  vetch,  so  highly  popular  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
on  horse  beans. 

(6)  Weed  eradication. — The  principal  investigations  during  the  year  have 
been  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  destroying  species  of  Ribes  in  forest 
lands,  as  this  genus  is  an  alternate  host  of  the  white-pine  blister  rust;  and 
methods  of  controlling  or  eradicating  nut  grass,  perhaps  the  most  important 
southern  weed.  Publication  issued :  Farmers'  Bulletin  833,  Methods  of  Con- 
trolling or  Eradicating  the  Wild  Ooats  in  the  Hard  Spring  Wheat  Area.  A 
manuscript  has  been  presented  for  publication  on  farm  practice  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  potatoes.  The  investigations  on  chemical  weed  destroyers  have  been 
completed  and  the  results  are  being  prepard  for  publication. 

The  funds  allotted  to  the  work  under  (a)  and  (6)  during  the  present  fiscal 
year,  and  the  amounts  estimated  for  next  year,  are  shown  by  projects  as  fol- 
lows : 


Prcjects. 


Supeni'^lon 

Forage  cron  i  ivestl^ations. 

Cactus  live"«ti'»ations 

Weed  ia  vestigations 

Total 


1918 


113,000 

63,e.«0 

3,000 

7,500 


83,180 


1919 


$P,OCO 
6  .''SO 

7,500 


83,180 


1  In  abeyanco  (or  lack  of  funds. 

(c)  Purchase  and  distribution  of  new  and  rare  seeds. — This  item  covers  the 
distribution  of  new  and  rare  field-crop  seeds  throughout  the  entire  United 
States,  having  for  its  object  the  dissemination  of  seed  of  new  and  rare  field 
crops,  seed  of  improved  strains  of  staple  crops,  and  high-grade  seed  of  crops 
new  to  sections  where  the  data  of  the  department  indicate  such  crops  to  be  of 
considerable  importance. 

During  1917  seeds  of  new  crops  and  of  improved  strains  of  standard  crops 
were  distributed  as  follows:  Grimm,  Baltic,  Peruvian,  Kansas-grown,  and  Da- 
kota-grown alfalfas ;  yellow  and  white  sweet  clover ;  Brabham,  Groit,  and 
Early  Buff  varieties  of  cowpeas;  feterita;  Kaiser,  Bangalia,  Carleton,  French 
June,  Golden  Vine,  and  Chang  varieties  of  field  peas;  Natal  grass  and  Rhodes 
grass;  dwarf  hegari;  dwarf  blackhuU  kafir;  Kursk  millet;  white  milo;  Red 
Amber,  Orange,  Honey,  and  Freed  sorghums;  Black  Eyebrow,  Haberlandt, 
Mammoth  Yellow,  Manchu,  Tokio,  Early  Green,  Ebony,  HoUybrook,  I  to  San, 
Peking,  Virginia,  Wilson,  and  Wilson  5  varieties  of  soy  beans;  Sudan  brass; 
Georgia  and  Yokohama  varieties  of  velvet  beans ;  and  Acala,  Columbia,  Dixie, 
Durango,  Holdon,  Lone  Star,  and  Trice  varieties  of  cotton. 

During  the  year  244,463  packages  of  new  and  rare  field  seeds  were  dis- 
tributed, including  90,067  packages  of  cotton  seed.  The  results  obtained  were 
gratifying  and  indicated  the  value  of  a  distribution  of  this  kind.  Such  a  dis- 
tribution enables  a  farmer  to  secure  seed  of  new  and  improved  crops  in  sufll- 
cient  quantities  to  produce  stocks  for  future  seeding,  the  general  effect  of 
which  is  gradually  to  improve  the  crops  of  the  country. 

This  project  carries  an  allotment  of  $60,000  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
a  similar  amount  is  estimated  for  next  year. 
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29.  ABMINISTRATITE  AND  MISCELLANEOXTS  EXPI&NSKf^ 

The  funds  available  under  this  siibapproprlation  rre  nsed  for  tho  effecth-e ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  f?eneral  direc- 
tion of  all  of  its  investigational  activities.  The  amount  approjjrlated  for  the 
current  flacal  year  is  $31,020,  which  Is  the  same  as  the  estimate  for  1919. 

80.   CONGRESSIONAL    SEED    DTSTRIBXJTION. 

This  nppropriation  covers  the  distribution  of  vegetable,  flower,  and  lawn- 
grass  seeds,  bulbs,  and  plants,  which  are  proportionately  allotted  subject  to 
orders  from  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1917  there  were  distributed  on  congressional  and 
miscellaneous  requests  12,170,448  pnckages  of  vegetable  seed  and  3  812,467 
packages  of  flower  reed,  or  a  total  of  15.982,915  packages,  each  containing  five 
packets  of  different  kinds  of  seed.  There  were  also  distributed  12,735  packages 
<»f  lawn-grass  seed,  610  packets  of  tobacco  seed,  and  11,159  boxes  of  imported 
narcissus  and  tulip  bulbs.  The  seeds  and  bulbs  were  purchased  on  competitive 
bids,  as  heretofore.  Each  lot  of  seed  was  thoroughly  tested  for  purity  and 
viability  before  acceptance  for  distribution  by  the  department,  and  tests  of  each 
lot  of  seed  were  conducted  on  the  department's  trial  grounds  to  determine  true- 
ness  to  type.  Approximately  35  per  cent  of  the  seed  was  secure:!  from  "sur- 
plus '*  stocks,  the  remainder  being  grown  for  the  department  under  contract. 

The  contract  of  last  year  for  packetlng,  assembling,  and  mailing  vegetable 
and  flower  seed  was  continued  in  effect,  the  price  being  94^  cents  per  1,003 
packets,  which  included  hauling  to  the  city  post  office  or  to  the  mall  cars  on 
track. 

The  appropriation  for  this  work  during  the  current  fiscal  year  is  $243,720  and 
the  estimate  for  next  year  $242,320. 

31.   DEMONSTRATIONS    ON   RECLAMATION   PROJECTS. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  encourage  and  aid  settlers  on  Government  rec- 
lamation projects  in  the  development  of  local  agricultural  industries  by  supply- 
ing Information,  making  suggestions,  and  conducting  demonstrations  relating 
to  agricultural  idustries  and  by  assisting  in  the  formation  and  conduct  of 
farmers'  cooperative  organizations,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  methods 
of  production  and  disposal. 

Field  representatives,  imder  the  supervision  of  the  Washington  ofllce,  sta- 
tioned on  a  number  of  the  reclamation  projects  operate  in  direct  cooperation 
with  the  settlers  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  outlined  above.  Close  coopera- 
tion is  had  with  the  Office  of  Western  Irrigation  Agriculture  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  in  all  the  work,  and  on  those  projects  where  that  office  maintains 
field  stations  and  where  this  office  has  field  men  stationed  the  two  agencies 
cooperate  closely  in  placing  before  the  farmers  the  results  of  the  field  Investiga- 
tions.   Following  are  the  projects  where  this  work  is  carried  on : 

North  Platte. — Attention  given  chiefly  to  the  swine  industry,  the  principal 
features  Including  Improvements  in  methods  of  feeding,  tlie  development  of 
cooperative  marketing,  and  the  control  of  hog  cholera. 

Truckee-C arson. — The  work  is  devoted  chiefly  to  dairying,  swine  production, 
and  to  the  production  of  poultry,  with  special  reference  to  turkeys. 

Minidoka. — The  work  here  is  principally  with  swine  production,  dairying, 
beef  production,  and  sheep  production.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  control 
of  hog  cholera. 

Tieton. — The  work  here  has  to  do  principally  with  dairying,  swine  and  beef 
production,  and  cow  testing. 

Shoshone. — Attention  is  directed  chiefly  to  dairying,  swine  and  beef  produc- 
tion, and  cow  testing. 

Huntley. — During  the  year  a  greatly  Increased  Interest  in  dairying  was 
developed  and  preliminary  work  was  done  looking  toward  the  establishment  of 
farm-sheep  production  on  the  project. 

Uncompahgre. — The  work  is  devoted  chiefly  to  dairying  and  swine  production, 
with  some  attention  paid  to  the  beef  industry. 

Boise. — ^The  work  here  has  to  do  chiefly  with  the  swine  Industry,  dairylhg, 
and  beef  production.  The  methods  of  hog-cholera  control  inaugurated  during 
previous  years  were  successfully  continued,  and  very  little  loss  frohi  cholera 
occurred. 
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ddflklTf  EE  ON  AoBIOULTUBB, 

House  ob\  ItEP»ESENTATivi}S/, ,  ^ 
Tuesday i  jam/uary  8i  1918, 

Office  of  PxmiiQ  KdADs  and  Rubal  Mnoineebing. 

^e  C^AiitMAJr.  ^ni  io  pkzQ  i§6,  gentlemen,  iiie  estimates    of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.    Dr.  Page  'will  present  his  estimitie^; 


qf  FtTBllC  B04iys  iJrD  .s9£M 


if^G^MK^jMAJ-^MtJ^^^  tffxliD 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Your. first  change  is  iix^.ffie  title  of, your  burdHu 
from  Office  of  riiblic  Roads  Sha  Rural  Engineering  to  Bureau  of 

Public  iloads^^^  4*.-  «;. -/  .  •  t 

Mr.  I^AOB*.  I  tninky  Mr.  CEaifman,  tha£  su^^iiodfirs  came  from 
ydii.  I  oil  asked  ine  last  year  why  my  wprkaia  not  nave  a  shorter 
name;  you  thought  it  was  tqo  long.  —      ,   . .    • 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  thih£  it  is.  I  mink  it  is  the  most  cumt)er- 
some  name  in  the  eritife  department.,         , ,     _  -   v   v    •  ^ 

Mr.  Harbison.  In  this  instance^  £ne  Secretary  suggested  that  the 
name  be  changed.  .  .        j    .,     ,  .,  ± 

The  Chairman.  That  change  gcies  throughout  yoiu*  Estimates/  I 
presuine  ? 

Wr.  Page.  Yes,  sir,  .  u,  , 

The  Chairman.  In  your  siatutoiy  foil,  are  there  any  hew  places 
for  which  you  have  made  reconjrmendations  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  do  not  think  there  ye. 

The  CHArRMAN,  There  seems  to  be  none  except  by  way  of  trans- 
fera  Jf oni  the  tump  fund. 

Mr.  Page'.  Over  to  the  statutory  roll.' 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  reduced  the  Iiiinp  sum  by  the 
ah^oxint  you  Imve  frahsfeffed  f  ;  .      •  v      -v    .  . 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  except  so  far.  as  the  ifansfers  iroin  the  adminia- 
ti'ative  fund  are  concerned.  That  comes  up  later  on  in  th§  bifli 
though,  and  is  explaihed. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Let  us  see  about  th^t,  Mr.  Page.  _  , 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  that  is  on  page  17^,  the  cenefal.admiriistrative 
expense  connected  with  the  above-mentioned  lines  of  investigations 

and  experiments,. item  ' '     ^' ^  '    '   "  ^ 

the  amount,  although 

Were  transferred  to  the  statutory  foU.    Considering 

appropriations  of  tW  bureau  ana  the  additional  fact  that  we  have 

s 
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to  administer  a  ^eat  deal  of  work  of  an  investigative  and  educa- 
tional character  due  to  the  Federal-aid  road  act,  the  fund  we  have 
for  administrative  work  is  barely  sufficient  for  our  needs  and  should 
not  be  reduced. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  have  to  administer  what  fund  ? 

Mr.  Page.  The  Federal-aid  fund  of  $85,000,000,  including  the 
$10,000,000  forest  fund.  The  matter  of  getting  the  States  organized 
requires  in  our  arrangement  of  the  work,  a  great  deal  of  effort;  it  is 
necessary  to  get  the  proper  methods  and  systems  introduced  in  the 
different  States.  I  think  there  were  six  States  which  had  no  high- 
way departments  at  aU  when  the  Federal-aid  bill  was  passed.  Eleven 
other  otates  had  highway  departments  which  were  not  operative 
under  the  act,  and  wib  have  )iad  to  help  pi^anize  the  work  in  those 
States.  ' 

The  Chairman.  These  transfers  represent  r^tdly  increases  in 
appropriations? 

Mr.  Page.  It  represents  an  increase  of  $8,660. 

The  CteAiBMAN.  Very  good.  Take  up  your  general  expense  item 
on  page  168.  Th6  first  item  there  is  No.  47,  for  inquiries  in  regard 
to  systems  of  road  management  throughput  the  United  States  and 
for  giving  expert  advice  on  this  subject.  Tdl  us  very  briefly  what 
you  do  under  that  appropriation. 

Mr.  Page.  That  wori  is  just  along  the  line  that  I  have  been 
speaking  of.  We  have  been  making  a  study  fqr  a  number  of  years 
of  the  (fifferent  systems  of  road  management  and  are  now  introduc- 
ing those  in  the  States  in  connection  with  the  Federdl-aid  road  act. 
There  is  nothing  different  in  that  item  to  what  was  contained  last 
year,  and  there  is  no  increase  asked  in  it. 

Mr.  Andekson.  Have  you'  discovered  anything  new  in  the  way  of 
road  management  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  I  think  we  have.  The  Federal-aid  road  act  is 
based  upon  the  estabUshment  by  States  of  efficient  systems  of  man- 
agement, and  these  we  have  ascertained  by  a  study  of  the  successes 
and  failures  in  the  respective  States. 

Mr.  Andebson.  I  mean  particularly  road  construction  and  main- 
tenance. 

Mr.  Page.  That  comes  under  a  different  item, 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  not  made  it  clear  to  me,  then,  what  sort 
of  work  you  do  under  item  47.  It  may  be  clear  to  the  rest  of  the 
committee  members;  if  so,  I  will  not  consume  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee in  asking  you. 

Mr.  Page.  Systems  of  road  inanagement  are  those  relating  to 
the  executive  and  administrative  work  as  contrasted  with  the  engi- 
neering work.  It  comprises  accounting,  regulation,  organization, 
procedure — ^in  short,  the  business  handling  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  mean  the  use  of  the  funds? 

Mr.  Page.  The  administration  of  the  funds,  the  manner  of  keeping 
accounts,  and  the  distribution  of  funds,  and  everything  other  than 
actual  construction. 

Mr.  Lee.  It  includes  the  engineering,  of  course? 

Mr.  Page.  Oh,  no;  except  those  phases  of  engineering  which  are 
economic  in  character.  Tne  strictly  engineering  work  comes  tmder 
the  construction  and  maintenance  item. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions,  gentlemen,  on  number 
47  or  any  other  information  you  would  like  to  give  us  ? 
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Mr.  McLiAtrGHLtN.  Yon  hare  spoken  of  the  increased  exp^ise 
owing  to  this  Federal-aid  fund  and  the  work  it  is  necessary  for  ^on 
•to  do  tinder  it  in  cooperating  with  the  States,  in  assisting  the  organiza- 
tion of  _  the  State  highway  departments,  and  so  on.  When  you  come 
to  the  item  under  \^ch  that  extra  work  is  done  and  paid  f or,  I  wish 
you  would  point  it  out. 

Mr.  Page.  The  bulk  of  it  is  done  imder  the  item  we  have  just 
paased. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Forty-seven  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  road  act 
itself  set  aside  a  proportion  at  the  fund  for  administration. 

Mr.  Page.  It  does;  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  same  sort  of  work  done  under  this  item  as 
lis  done  under  that  3  per  cent  appropriation  ? 

Mr »  Page.  No,  sir.  This  has  noming  to  do  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal-aid  road  act  at  all.  So  far  as  educational  work 
is  concerned,  we  have  ho  money  under  that  act  for  dealmg  with 
individuals  or  an  entire  community,  StM^e  or  county.  We  can  only 
adininister  the  exact  expenditure  of  the  money. 

Mr.  Anderson.  .  I  gathered  the  impression  from  something  you  said 
before  that  the  item  we  have  just  been  considering  had  some  relation 
to  the  administration  of  the  Federal-aid  road  act.  In  other  words, 
I  understood  you  to  say,  and  I  think  Mr.  McLaughlin  understood 
the  same  thin^,  that  the  administration  of  the  Federal^aid  road  act 
involved  additional  expenditures  under  these  other  items. 

Mr.  Page.  No;  I  did  not  make  myself  clear  if  I  conveyed  that 
impression.  The  Federal-aid  road  itct  requires  the  apportionm^it  of 
funds  to  the  various  States  on  certain  definite  bases,  and  3  per  cent 
of  the  total  appropriation  is  allowed  under  the  act  for  administrative 
expdnses.  Tlie  Government  pays  for  and  inspects  the  work.  We 
have  used  the  funds  under  item  47  for  studying  the  systems  of  road 
management  and  giving  expert  advice  on  this  subje<5t  in  helping  the 
States  to  orgxnize.  Of  course,  we  have  always  helped  the  counties 
and  the  States  to  a  certain  extent  too. 

Mr.  MgLaughi.in«  You  help  them  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of 
complying  with  the  Federal-aid  road  act  ? 

',  Mr*  Page.  Yes,  sir;  extending  systems  of  road  management.     Do 
I  make  that  clear  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  so.  Do  you  have  any  particular  reference, 
for  instance,  to  the  difference  between  a  county  system  and  a  town- 
ship system  and  between  what  is  called  up  in  my  State  the  cash  sys*^ 
tern  of  paying  of  taxes  or  the  payment  of  taxes  in  labor  ?  Does  it 
involve  Uiose  propositions  ? 

Mr.  Page*  Oh,  yes;  it  involves  methods  of  taxing,  and  we  make 
studies  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  on  item  47?  If  not.  Doctor, 
take  up  your  next  item. 

Mr.  Haugen.  When  can  we  have  a  report  on  what  you  have  done 
with  the  Federal  money  ? 

Mr.  Page.  That  come?  under  the  Roads  Committee  of  the  House. 
The  money  was. provided  for  a  five-year  period. 

Mr.  Haugen.  1  mean  as  to  the  admimstration  of  it,  the  allotting 
of  the  money  to  the  States,  and  so  on. 
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Mr,  Paqic.  I  make  a  report  every  year  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
f»i|ture  on  that;  but  I  do  not  think  tiie  Boads  Oonunittee  of  the 
HQU9e  or  the  AgricLltural  Coumiittee  of  the  Senate  viil  take  that  up 
in  hearings  for  tive  years — until  the  five-year  period  has  elapsed. 

Mr.  Hauqen.  Do  the  States  in  generial  take  to  this  proposition  t 

Mr.  Page.  Oh,  yes;  every  State  in  the  Union  has  passed  a  law 
accepting  the  proxrisidps  of  the  Federal-aid  road  act. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  the  money  has  been  appropriated  by  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Page.  The  money  is  allotted  every  year,  and  they  are  taking 
that  up. 

Mr.  Haugen.  All  of  the  States  f 

Mr.  Page.  All  of  them  have  not  yet,  but  thpy  are  getting  ready. 
Some  of  them  did  not  pass  laws  until,  I  thii^k,  as  late  as  last  August. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Each  project  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Page.  By  the  Secretary  and  the  State  highway  department. 

Mr.  RuBBT.  And  those  States  which  fail  to  take'  the  requisite 
steps  are  not  going  to  benefit  by  the  law  t 

Mr.  Page.  None  of  them  have  failed  yet.  They  will  have,  even 
on  the  first  year's  allotment,  to  this  coming  July  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  If  any  State  fails  to  avail  itself  ol  its  proportion,  the 
law  provides  that  such  amount  shall  be  reapportioned  among  all 
the  ptates. 

Mr.  Hauoek.  First  ^n  appUcation  is  made  to  the  State ) 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  when  approved  by  the  State  it  |s  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  ha^  tp  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri^ 
pultur^^ 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  HaugeN'  So  ^t  is  really  up  tq  the  Statea  to  apporticm  ^e 
money  ? 

Mr.  Page.  EJ^aptly. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  ? 

Mr.  Haugen.  No;  t  think  that  is  all. 
'    The  OnAimkfAN.  Take  fip  item  48,  for  investigations  of  the  best 
methods  of  road  making,  espe^Uy  ordinary  sandralay  and  dirt 
^ads,  ^to.,  1141  fO&Q.    There  19  no  change  in  the  item  except  b;^ 
way  of  a  transfer.     Briefly,  what  do  you  do  under  the  itemt 

Mr*  PAQE.  The  ^ork  is  the  same  as  it  haa  been  in  former  years. 
We  give  direc(>  ^dvice  tq  the  ponnties  or  States  who  ask  for  it,  and 
we  even  givp  advice  U>  in^i^duals.  Under  this  item  we  also  build 
pbject-lesson  rpads,  the  local  goy^nment  appropriating  tJb^  neees? 

sary  funds  and  our  office  furnishing  the  services  of  an  engineer  long 
enough  to  get  the  wprk  started  and  to  break  in  a  local  man.  We 
rarely  build  roails  over  a  mile  in  length,  and  I  think  there  can  be  UQ 
^ubt  th^t  thi^  work  haa  been  productive  of  much  benefit  to  many 
communities  throughout  the  country  in  handUng  their  ro^d-aQnt 
8t;ruction  problems.  " 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions  on  that  item,  gentleoQ^an  t 

Mr.  Havgen*  How  many  of  these  projects  are  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  how  many  are  rejected  1 

}ir.  Page.  I  did  not  come  prepared  on  the  Federal-aid  work. 

Mr.    Haugen.  Approximately? 


Mr.  Paqh.  AppiY>ininp^tQly  240,  J  4hovlld  sny,  h^ve  b^w  ^pprpvad, 
.|IB4  I  tliiak  about  sb^  or  eigbl^  rejoct^. 

Mr.  ANi>CiKSO|f.  How  Wge  f^  mitei^Q  dp09  thi^i  reprD^ei^tt 

)i(F.  pAajK.  I  ^oiild  eiiy  ^om/Bthipg  like  1,700  or  l^SOO  mil^B. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  that  information,  gQ^tiemeirii  I  wiU  s^y, 
IS  set  out  on  page  240  of  ihs  Secretary's  report.    It  is -1,739  miles, 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Under  item  48  there  are  seyeral  things  stated 
Iqj  yrhicbthe  money  is  appfoprii^ted  or  to  be  sp^nt.  One  thing  is 
t0r  mvestigi^tiopi^  Qi  the  pest  pietbods  of  road  onUding,  eBp^oialJy 
finiinivry  sfrndnili^y  md  d^t  roftds.  Npi^r,  wiU  your  inve^tigatipns 
pf  thes§  iQattefis  ever  fs^osat  Opn't  ypii  $U0coyer  ^  Iqt  of  things 
fMi4  Hfkve  thi^t  )c^owl^dg^  for  a)l  tiipe  find  conearmng  wbicb  yov 
prietiPld}y  pap  opt  la^  wiy tbiojg  more  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes.  Mmv  ei^pi^im^nt^  b»yp  b^A  naadp  wd  bftve 
bifiA  dj^cpQ^Ued.  We  bayp  eitiiey  gptt^ft  ppcfitive  pr  negativp  evi- 
flpncppAU)^ 

.  Mr-  ^LAUftjopf.  Tbilt  i}opfi  pp^  ifii^lu^^  tb«  hm%  liimte  pf  rpftd- 

making  materials  i    Tbf^t  i^  a^tb^r  p^f^tterf 

Mr.  f  A0«.  Tb#t  is  i^otbpr  vnf^itm  ftlt^tbpr.  • 

My,  }(cUA^QmJMi.  But  yop  ^w  ^rriv^p  ^t  th#  bast  metbpdA  pf  w?.d 

buMngs  wuJ  lifter  you  bad  go^tep  yow  ipfarmfttion  yop  wQwld  not 
iwed  iwytbiMjfHrtbpr  ftlopg  tb^t  bw. 

Mr.  Pagk.  yS'e  publisb  pur  fe^plti  gpd  drop  tb§  projfiot,  but  tJ^er© 
are  new  methods  coming  out  all  the  timp,  {"pr  ipstapce,  we  4|rp 
trying  wm«  e^pprimefttp  ngbt  mw  wi^  fl^twf^  of  cA»t  ifpp  ftpd 
rock  aggreg§,te|  fJid  I  tbipk  a§  sQOn  as  tb«  war  is  pypr  tbat  material  is 

ing  to  make  one  of  the  most  duff^bta  typiW  (4  fP^ds  t^t  h^TQ  pyer 
bttUt md  be  prPb^bbrnot mprp  pjpep^iyp  Qxm  tbp  »p»t  expan- 
sive pikes  used  to-day.  We  can  put  forty-odd  per  cent  of  ^tPPIl  io 
the  mold  and  pour  the  iron  on  it  in  4  fopl^m  stftte* 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  js  pipU^y  «»#qw¥o,  is  it  ©Qt  * 

Mr.  FAfl»-  }t  ip  OP  mprp  wpppaiye  ^B^a  floma  0f  tbe  lypaa  ip  P3Wt^ 

w  tMw;  biit  }f  it  wiU  test  50  pp  lOO  yewp,  it  will  eavp  mmay. 

e  great  trouble  to-day  is  to  meet  the  gFe^t  WlPUSt  i4  tr^Q^  ffpipg 
over  our  roads. 

Mr.  ANQ^MQif .  I  bt¥i  d/9m  wmtk  di«ivipg  over  iK^ada  in  tlM  popntry 

and  I  think  you  are  a  long  way  from  tba  idad  r9ftd^ 

Mr,PAPSs  HuUy  avpe  iviUi  yqn*    JpstppfaatAswagatfipmQt^ing 

Cmgi^f  tbey  qi^ftdnmla  tba  waigbt  of  tba  lo§d9«    In  New  York  Qity 
t  ypar  iliay  WOTP  htnliflg  m%taml  far  tba  sphwfty  wiA  is^tpn 

trucks;  as  a  result  they  broke  up  eranite  cobblestones. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  they  ever  buHd  any  cement  pr  ppnorate  rppds, 
Wipf imping  it  with  inm » 

My*  PAftl.  We  bftva  built  9,  gpad  mwy  oopcipta  ro^,  but  wa  bava 
la^f^r  painforced  thpm  witb  ii»ft,  because  we  do  npt  aaa  any  psp  ip  it. 
The  only  object  ip  rpinfproing  con^f^te  i^  to  bplp  tba  tensile  strepgtb, 

bapapaa  aonprpte  wiU  pot  atand  that  bind  of  a  strain. 

Mr.  HAUopif .  Gppcppta  is  made  out  of  oepiept  i 

\  Mr.  Papp,  Yea,  w;  but  it  cracka.  But  with  a  road  laid  op  a  Qolid 
fpppdati<Hi,  pq  part  of  it  is  bein|[  subjeotad  to  its  tensile  strength;  it 
ia  vary  aiqp»paiya  tp  put  iron  in  it.  Tha  araeka  pan  ba  patobad  witb 
%  bttia  bitumen. 
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Mr.  McLauohlik.  I  heard  it  stated  a  short  time  i^  that  the  Ck>T- 
eminent  was  planning  to  build  250  miles  of  military  roads  on  the 
island  of  Oahu,  on  which  Honolulu  is  located.  Has  your  department 
been  asked  to  plan  the  roads  f  Has  your  advice  been  askea  respect- 
me  the  building  of  them  ? 

Ifr.  Page.  No;  I  have  never  heard  of  that. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  is  the  most  durable  road  that  you  have  built  in 
your  experiments  ? 

Mr.  Page.  There  are  several  types  which  under  the  same  traffic 
are  equally  good;  for  instance,  the  best  types  of  asphaltic  concrete 
construction  (asphalt  or  tar,  with  concrete  loundations),  or  the  best 
types  of  concrete  construction,  or  the  bast  typs  of  brick  construction. 
The  local  conditions — ^that  is,  availability  of  the  material  and  cost  of 
the  freight  haulage — ^would  larcely  govern  the  type  that  I  would  select. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  about  the  creosote  bfecks? 

Mr.  Page.  They  are  excellent,  if  you  do  not  put  in  too  much 
creosote.  The  trouble  is,  I  think,  that  the  creosote  industry  hlis 
rather  spoiled  that  type  of  construction  in  this  country.  In  Europe 
you  find  pi^ctically  au  the  cities  paved  with  it. 

Mr.  Haoten.  Does  not  the  creosote  make  it  more  durable! 

Mr.  Page.  No  ;  they  put  in  so  much  creosote  that  for  years  after- 
ward on  every  hot  day  it  oozes  out — a  sticky  mass,  in  some  mstances 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  which  will  nearly  pull  your  shoes  oflf. 
American  city  engineers  are  against  it.  Of  coui^^e,  that  is  a-  very 
high  type  of  construction. 

Mr.  Hatjgen.  Would  you  recommend  that  for  heavy  traffic  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  certainly  would.     I  know  of  nothing  better. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  quite  expensive. 

Mr.  Page.  It  lasts  a  long  tmie  and  is  especially  suitable  in  a  wet 
climate. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  has  a  smooth  surface? 

Mr.  Page.  A  smooth  surface  and  easy  trackage. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Take  up  your  next  item,  number  49,  for  investi- 
gations of  the  chemical  and  physical  character  of  road  materials, 
lliere  is  no  change  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Page.  None  at  all. 

The  Chaerhan.  And  the  item  practically  explains  itself  t 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that?  Take  up  your  next  one, 
item  50,  for  conducting  field  experiments  and  various  methods  of 
road  construction  and  maintanance,  $60,000.  There  is  no  change 
in  that? 

Mr.  Page.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  how  you  differentiate  the 
work  under  this  item  from  that  in  item  49,  for  testing  road  materials. 

Mr.  Page.  The  first  relates  to  laboratory  tests  and  the  other  to 
field  tests.    Neither  one  is  of  any  accoimt  without  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  This  item  goes  hand  in  hand  with  number  4&/ 
except  that  one  is  field  and  the  other  is  laboratory  work? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  field.  Some  ofjon  have  undoubtedly 
seen  some  of  the  experimental  roads  aroimd  Washington,  which  we 
have  constructed  under  this  item.  We  have  them  running  from- 
about  10  cents  a  square  yard  to  about  $2.86  a  square  yard,  and  we- 
keep  an  accurate  record  as  to  the  unit  cost  of  construction  and  the 
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eo8t  per  sqliare  yard  per  year  for  maintenance,  also  a  record  of  tho 
traffic. 

Mr.  RuBBT.  It  would  be  more  informing  to  us  if  you  would  place 
on  the  sign  which  you  set  up  a  statement  snowing  what  the  different 
tyneB  of  roads  cost. 

Mr.  Paob.  I  hare  a  blue  print  of  every  road  and  would  like  to 
suppl]^  you  and  get  you  interested  in  this  work;  those  blue  prints 
win  give  you  all  of  the  data  connected  with  the  various  types  of 
construction. 

Mr.  KtJBBT.  I  have  ridden  over  these  roads  and  read  the  signs,  but 
I  did  not  know  how  much  they  cost. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  Is  the  tendency  toward  building  a  hard-surface  road  t 

Mr.  Page.  Near  the  cities  traffic  increases  to  such  an  extent  that 
tho  cheaper  typo  of  construction  will  not  stand  it.  It  costs  more  to 
maintain  the  cheaper  roads  than  to  invest  a  larger  amount  of  money 
in  them  in  the  first  placo. 

The  CHAmifAN.  Anything  further  on  that  item,  gentlemen  t  Take 
up  item  51,  for  investigating  and  reporting  upon  the  utilization  of 
water  in  farm  irrigation,  etc. 

Mr.  Page.  There  is  no  change  in  that.  We  have  the  cooperation 
of  experiment  stations  and  agricultural  colleges  throughout  the  arid 
States  in  tho  irrigation  investigations.  There  has  been  practically 
no  change  at  all  in  the  work  this  year  from  that  conducted  during 
the  last  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  familiar  with  that  line  of  work. 
Are  there  any  questions,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  deal  with  drainage  also  ? 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  in  another  item. 

The  Chaibman.  Take  up  item  52,  for  drainage  investigations,  and 
80  on. 

Mr.  Page.  That  work  is  carried  on  practically  the  same  as  it  has 
been  in  previous  years. 

The  Chaibman.  It  occurs  to  iho  that  on  account  of  the  war  situ- 
ation there  might  bo  a  slackening  in  drainage  work  throughout  tho 
country. 

Mr.  JPag^.  There  has  been  a  slackening  in  the  drainage  district 
work,  but  the  work  with  the  farmers  is  much  heavier;  in  fact,  we 
have  had  more  work  than  we  could  care  for  promptly.  Forty  per 
cent  of  the  drainage  engineers  have  joined  tne  Army,  and  it  has 
been  difficult  to  get  other  engineers.  Twenty  per  cent  of  tho  entire 
Migineoring  force  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  has  already, en tereil 
the  Army. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Of  your  own  engineering  force? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Draintile  has  advanced  considerably  in  prico,  too, 
has  it  not?    It  is  very  expensive  now. 

Mr.  Page.  Tho  price  has  increased  about  30  per  cent,  yet  manu- 
facturers in  some  localities  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  their 
orders. 

Tho  Chairman.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  was  wondering 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  retain  this  appropriation  for  the  time 
boing.  Could  it  not  bo  reduced  considerably?  It  occurs  to  me  that 
you  are  not  going  to  have  the  amount  of  work  in  drainage  investi*^ 
gations  during  the  progress  of  this  war  and  probably  for  several 
years  afterwards  that  you  had  up  to  a  few  years  ago. 
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Mr.  P*G|B.  J  am  pmmiw  ym,  B«»tl«oeB,  if  wa  4«  Mt  tb»t  ttv 

money  will  go  back  into  the  Treasury. 

Tkq  OtTAiRHAN.  }  aqa  sure  of  tliat,  but  it  majc^s  a  vary  cood 
ApPQOFfuipe  to  'somfi^imss  reduce  tbaso  it^na } 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  that  might  apply  to  all  branchofl  of  ttw  vtvit, 
eTcoqpt  to  di^Bct  agriculture.  Of  courea,  by  draiuagq  the  fanper^  are 
jryiflg  to  get  more  land  imdflr  eujtivatioa,  and  niftny  b»vo  twan 
drain^ig  Ik^  wet  Iqjids.  We  h4Ye  not  be^  able  to  pfomptly  maot 
the  demands  for  assistance  in  drainage  work. 

Mr.  I^AnoEN.  If  it  does  ao%  (ake  up  too  muoh  time,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  doctor  give  an  explftnaUoQ  of  tb^  chapter  of  t^  WOrfc 
done. 

}ir.  PiAF-  It  inelud^  tJla  drvnap,  tenraejng  of  eroding  fanp  Iwds, 
l^d  Msistwice  fro  farmflFS  v/kQ  dearfl  to  organize  districts  ft&d  dwi* 
|ji0)r  wfi  laBd?  ip  order  to  make  more  land  ayailable. 

Mr,  Haugen,  What  have  you  in  minrl  ? 

Mr-  Papp-  Tbe  l^ws  v^ry  %  greftfc  dPPj  in  thp  different  Pt%t8«, 

Mr.  fUVQElf.  TJ^  States  tftJie  cpre  of  th%t  in  ftll  the  VfOfk,  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Uf.  PAOp.  There  ppp  very  fpw  Pt4tes  thftfc  ftppropiiate  k  pefit  of 
iBflpey  for  drainage-    Tour  Stp,te  does. 

Mr,  HAuq»?ff-  SifPpfBP  *  farmer  wftRta  to  dnm  bis  fftwn- 

Mr.  Piafi.  A  yery  Ippge  number  do. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  Do  you  furnish  a  man  from  the  dppArtBisitt  to  d9 
(be  Buryeying } 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  that  m  Jowlities  wHeye  tije  pra^m^g?  H 
not  underst<^od;  we  ^spist  the  f^rpier  in  getting  tbe  worlj  gtlii'tpd, 
where  he  is  inexperienced  in  this  kjiid  of  work- 

Mr.  JUP^Bif.  On  afflftU  projects  (■(  tb^t  kind  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  frequently  a  aii^le  small  farm  will  be  tbe  b^m> 
imS  Pf  fJi*in*ge  worlf  m  a  pomnau^ity  np  of  a  dpftinftflp  diatriptr,  wfipre 
a  number  of  farms  are  combined  together  to  get  yid  of  ft  vPlunjp  p| 
Vftter,  Ift  a  great  many  eftspB  fme  ffiriper  drains  bja  Jwd  by  tiyiUilg 
thp  w%ter  ovBP  m  .tbe  other  piftp's  land,  ftpd  iii  opdw  0  skypi'l  tibJA 

the  formation  of  districts  is  necessary. 

idSM.  I  uaderstftud  (bat,  but  it  |p  »]}  dofte  by  tfe*  *tate  or 
b  jity  pfRciftlq. 

E.  Onlv  in  a  very  few  ^tfttes. 
IGBS.  I  am  ppeakin<>  pf  piy  OWn  Stftte. 
fl.  lo  jowa  ft  yery  Urge  amount  of  drainage  work  itt  d<>pfl. 
X  lether  any  §ti^te  in  tho  Union  has  doue  wy  ffieife  tbttB  loWft- 

TGEN.  If  four  or  five  farmers  request  a  man  fropa  thfl  9tt^ 
partment,  do  vou  send  him  dftwn  there  'i 

Mr.  Page.  Certainly;  we  have  done  that  frequently, 
Mr.  Hauqes.  Is  tbfti  nf>t  rfttber  expensive  1 

Mr.  Page.  No  more  so  than  wbfve  thfi  GoventiHent  bel|>9  in  Uihs4 
directions. 

Mr.  Qaugbv.  I  take  it  tbftt  every  commiuiity  bt^  it«  engin^r  ftftd 
that  surveys  can  be  had  by  paying  for  them  ? 

Mr-  Page,  ft  dops  not  apnear  so  frcm  the  reqiie^fi  Wfl  Set- 
Mr.  Hauqeh.  Where  d©  the  pequeflts  come  frnpi  j 
Mr-  Pagk.  Fropi  individHali,  fftrmerp'  opga^uzfttioiis,  dwina^a  dish 
tricts,  and  pouuty  siid  State  offici&U, 
Mr.  Haugpn.  AU  ovep  the  eoqntryl 


|4f  •  pAGB.  AH  ^^^V  the  wet  StatejB.  In  the  a)ri4  Sto^te^  dmina^p 
|s  necessary  \^hpre  t^oo  much  ii*45;9.tioi^  water  is  u^$l  on  the  lands  and 
yfie  lands  become  wat^rlog^pdj  then  it  is  a  qw/astir'nt  of  drainage. 

1^.  Hauo£N.  Po  you  do  ^|iy  of  that  wo»k  in  the  immediate 
yicuiitv  of  Washington  ? 

^^r.  "Page.  We  have  done  gomp  wopi:  in  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
Jf  orth  Carolinp.,  and  Vir^inU.  We  h^ve  d.i)inb  work  in  about  3Q  States 
iii  tiie  humid  region  during  thp  piftst  ye^p. 

Mi.  Leb.  I  thln^  yo^  bft-ve  he0n  d^^tng  spme  in  Gs^^'Tgi^. 

Mr.  Pao^.  Yes,  a  great  dea}  in  l9ef:»sgi%  A^nd  in  Sputh  Oarolina^ 
^orth  Carolina,  find  ^I^^P^  the  coa^t. 

The  Ci^AiBMAN.  Any thin<j  further*  If  n^t,  take  Up  yf\HV  next 
}t^m,  6^,  for  in^estiT^tiuK  farm  domestic  wat^r  Qupplv  and  drainage 
4isnosal,  $6Q,pOO,  of  whicR  $35,9pp  shall  b^  immedi^tf  ly  availaVle. 

Mr.  Paqb.  ThAre  is  fS5,9Q0  inoreaso  in  tha^  iUm.  Tha^t  ia  ontijrdy 
lo|*  thp  standardization  pf  fp^rgi  i||:^pIomc\nts.  It  is  put  in  as  an 
OT^ofgoncj  rpquc^t)  p»rd  applies  papticiU^rly  to  thq  trftotor.  At  thp 
present  tim<^  it  is  pbyioiis'  that  ^ith  the  prqhft'hJo  ^Q^tagp  pf  horses 
on  account  of  thp  V^Vt  }^wOl  bo  nepessaiy  tq  dcvplop  ard  stardp^rdizo 
the  tractor  as  much  as  possiblp.  As  it  is  to-day  it  is  very  dil&nult  to 
decidp  anything  ^bou^  tractors.  I^v  fifPe  rfttod  \n  horsppowor  by 
4i|$ny  diSpront  metj^ods,  ai^d  tJiQ  jjaa^'^.uf^turpBS  ^  i^nli  %^  tJio  Ij^rpaoiB 
are  very  anxipu§  tp  got  ^  Qp¥piT.ni|9nt  rating  an  thP?l  P^d  also  t^ 
ot  t|^ff  various  etlirtf  farm  ii^p.pme^t^  staxdardi^od,  po  thart  thero 
•ill  bo  somn  method  oi  comparison  of  the  power  available  ar 4  that 
foauii^pd.    Thp  S<}cretp.ry  had  ^ked  for  thf^t  ^  an  lelnargG^oy  item. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  irstaU  a  plajit  ? 

Mr.  Parf.  That  will  PP  ins^ftllpd  ii^  t^kc^  ImildiAg  ftlroady  prQYi4ed 
for  on  the  Arlington  Farm. 

M?r  RvpBY.  (Jftft  ypu  (|o  (lint  J4pd  ftf  FQit  wdpf  the  l%agu%gfl  of 
Ihiflitpm*   ' 

Mf.  Pa€je.  Cort^inly.  The  pnjsfait  authprity  cpviirq  '<all  agiir 
jjulturo  prphlw^s  inywving  mechfttioa}  prixu^iple^."    Thi^l^  m  ppa^ty 

broad. 

Mr.  BufiB¥.  Yps;  I  did  iip|  frptjc^  iii$  i^^pypx^pQ  tp  ''m#pjhwJ.ical 
principle^.'- 

pie  Pq A|Bi^f  N.  Ap4  the  ¥^?k  te  bp  undwt»lcpn  v^i^h  this  iafi,909 
is  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  an  emergency  proposition  ? 

Ms.  PiVCHB.  Y^s,  sir;  tl^at  is  |hp  ppftso^  wp  fes^  tha|  thp  rnqn^y  be 
made  inamediately  available. 

fhe  ()a4imf4^.  And  ypur  plan  is  to  ^^fflr^ke  to  stand^rdilsQ  f^Tm 
Wachinqry  | 

Mr.  pAGp.  Yps,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Especially  tractors  ?  , 

Mp.  Pag|j.  Ye^,  sic. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Suppose  vou  did  standardize  them,  how  are  you  gcanj[ 
|()  (f^prco  that  standardization  i    You  can  not  dp  thatj 

Mr^  P^ci^.  Take  the  ci^p  pf  the  ti^tor,  i^hieh  49  pno  pf  the  Ifii^st 
and  most  expensive  piecps  pf  farm  appt^r^tus,  fmd  for  whic]fi  a  stfir  dr 
{^^d  ijnathod  of  hqrsppoi^er  rating  i^  pip^i  needed.  To-day  neithpr  the 
wqi^ht^  ^Ot^  the  size  (the  bulk)  gi^P^.  a  moasurp  of  the  horsppowev  of 
puUiiig  power  of  th6  tyaptor.  Wp  w'ish  tP  iwake  tests  pn  factors 
01  all  types  and  to  determine  the  actual  horsepower  developed,  both 
at  the  flywheel  and  at  the  drawbar,  by  direct  measurements  on  a 
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dynamometor.  We  also  wish  to  dotorinire  the  fuel  consumption 
under  various  loads,  the  weight  of  the  machine  stendLng  still,  ar.d  the 
distribution  of  the  weight  when  working  urder  different  conditions. 
This  latter  is  an  important  factor  ard  can  be  determined  in  no  other 
way.  ^  When  these  points  have  been  determir  ed  for  any  one  make 
and  size  of  tractor,  wo  will  issue  a  card  to  the  manufacturer  statir  e 
the  values  found,  provided  the  manufacturer  has  agreed  that  he  wifl 
not  make  any  essentail  changes  in  the  desien  of  that  machine  without 
notifving  the  department  and  allowing  the  machine  to  be  rerated. 
By  this  means  the  farmer  or  other  purchaser  of  a  tractor  will  know 
in  advance  what  power  he  can  expect  to  get  from  the  tractor  under 
standard  conditions.  To-day  he  has  no  means  of  knowing  defiritely, 
as  the  horsepower  ratings  of  tractors  are  established  arbitrarily.  In 
some  cases  the  power  is  estimated;  in  other  cases  it  may  be  dotep- 
mined  by  making  Prony  brake  tests  on,  the  flywheel.  In  a  few  cases 
the  maaufacturers  attempt  to  determine  the  power  by  actual  fielA 
tests,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  concern  has  testir  g  apparatus  that  wiH 
permit  it  to  carry  on  this  work  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  assurance  tave  you  that  ithe  manufac^ 
turor  will  properly  publish  your  finding  ? 

Mr.  Page:  The  ccmmittee  of  manufacturers  who  requested  us 
to  undertake  this  work  stated  that  they  would  put  a  tag  on  the 
machines  that  they  sold  giving  the  Goven  ment  ratings. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  farmer  wouM  not  trade  with  him  if  he  did  no^ 
would  he  * 

Mr.  Page.  I  do  not  know.  I  certainly  should  not  if  I  were  a 
farmer. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  th«re  any  penalty  attaching  to  failure  to  do 
that  or  for  making  any  false^ statements? 

Mr.  Page.  That  will  be  a  "matter  that  the  Secretary  will  have  to 
decide.  I  think  we  would  decline  to  issue  any  more  cards  to  such  a 
party.     I  do  not  think  there  is  any  regulatory  l^slation  on  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  manufacturers  themselves  are  anxious  tot 
this  standardization. 

Mr.  Lek  I  think  a  groat  many  of  the  tractors  are  improving. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  This  is  not  strictly 
an  emergency  proposition  in  the  sense  that  we  have  been  using  that 
word. 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  desired  to  have  the  funds  for  this  work  made 
immediately  available. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  emei^ency  work  in  the  sense  that  it  ought  to 
be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible,  because  there  is  great  need  for 
work  of  this  kind,  and  we  can  gain  much  time  if  the  appropriation  is 
made  immediately  available. 

Mr.  Page.  This  is  really  the  only  increase  I  am  asking  for  this 
year. 

Mr.  Rubey.  This  is  a  very  important  work.  I  just  wanted  to 
have  it  clearly  explained  how  it  would  be  practicable  to  carry  it  out. 
I  am  very  weU  satisfied  with  your  explanation. 

Mr.  Harrison.  A  large  number  of  suggestions  have  come  from 
farmers  themselves  that  work  of  this  kind  should  be  undertaken. 

Mr.  Page.  They  ask  me  what  kind  of  a  machine  to  buy,  and  I  do 
not  know. 
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'  Mr.  Hauoen.  If  thoy  toll  you  tho  power  desired  and  the  piirposes 
for  which  they  want  to  use  it,  could  you  tcJl  them  the  engine  to  buy  1 
'  Mr.  Page.  I  do  not  know  how  they  arrive  at  the  horsepower. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If,  for  instance,  they  say,  '^Hero,  I  want  a  tractor 
that  will  pull  three  plows" 

Mr.  Page.  If  it  has  a  draw-bar  pull  of  3  horsepower,  I  could. 
It  says  right  on  this  ts^  how  many  horospowor  this  particular  tractor 
has.  That  woxild  show  the  horsepower  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected  frcm  that  tractor  under  normal  or  standard  conditions. 
It  IS  not  feasible  to  state  the  power  of  a  tractor  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  plows  it  will  pull,  as  the  power  required  to  operate  a  plow  under 
some  conditions  and  in  some  kinds  of  soils  m&y  readily  be  two  or 
three  times  that  required  under  other  conditions. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Some  engines  ^-e  made  more  durable  than  others. 

Mr.  Page.  The  matter  of  durabiUty  could  not  be  determined  defi- 
nitely in  the  brief  tests  we  would  be  compelled  to  make  in  tihe  b^m- 
ning  of  this  work.    Later  on  this  factor  may  be  included. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  take  it  that  the  power  is  a  matter  of  size  and  the 
quantity  of  gasoline ! 

Mr.  Page.  Not  necessarily.  The  type  of  gearing,  distribution  of 
weighty  details  of  design,  and  care  in  operation  have  as  much  effect 
as  mere  bulk. 

Mr;  Haugen.  Then  you  p«ss  on  the  construction  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Page.  The  construction  determines  the  durability  more  than 
does  anything  else.  That  is,  if  you  use  poor  iron  in  making  an  engine, 
it  wears  out  quicker,  to  be  sure,  but  I  ao  not  think  we  could  go  into 
that  at  this  tune. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Tou  simply  test  it  as  to  the  power? 

Mr.  Page.  As  to  the  power  and  draw-bar  pull. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  information  other  than  that  relating  to  pow(Mr 
can  you  give  them  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  do  not  think  we  could  attempt  to  go  further  than  to 
give  them  the  drayv-bar  pull,  the  actual  horsepower  of  the  engine,  and 
the  fuel  consumption. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  not  very  satisfactdry.  That  could  be  tested 
out  by  starting  the  engine. 

Mr.  Page.  No;  you  could  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Running  it  over  the  scale,  weighing  it,  and  testing  it! 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  you  could  get  the  weight,  but  how  would  you  get 
your  draw-bar  pull  under  those  conditions  t 

Mr.  Haugen.  PuU  some  plows. 

Mr.  Page.  You  can  not  tell  unless  you  test  them  all,  and  under  all 
conditions,  whidi  would  involve  much  more  work  and  expei^e  than 
making  the  tests  we  propose. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Of  course,  a  farmer  would  be  directly  benefited  by 
having  available  a  better,  standardized  product. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  this  work  is  to  have*  any  practical  value,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  test  each  tractor. 

Mr.  Page.  We  could  not  do  that.  The  manufacturers  agree  not  to 
change  any  essential  features  of  the  ones  we  test  without  notifying  us. 
If  they  get  out  any  improvements,  new  tests  will  be  made. 

Mr.  ILiUGEN.  The  durability  is  of  just  as  great  importance  as  the 
power. 
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Mr«  PAaif.  Of  cdiirad/  ymi  can  ikkb  th6  verf  btet  englhe  in  tho 
World  and  break  it  in  24  htiats  if  it;  is  not  handled  right. 

Mr.  Haugsn.  Somb  automobiles  ^ttt  ladt,  for  instance,  a  yekr  ahd 
others  will  last  se^reral  years.  The  6amo  is  true  of  ti*kctOrd;  'ThdrH  is 
a  difference  in  their  construction;  and  we  ought  to  knbW  something 
about  the  material  they  ar6  made  out  of  and  about  th^ir  constructidn. 

Mr.  Page.  They  all  vt3&  east  iron  to  a  great  tateni; 

Mr.  Haugbn.  9ome  tiso  sted. 

Mr.  Pagb.  Oa^t  iron  is  better. 

Mr^  HaugSn.  Th^  use  sted  id  the  gMrs. 

Mr.  Pagb.  In  the  gear^  ihey  do,  biit  then  ^omes  the  ^u^iofi  dcf  ib 
what  kind  of  steel. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  I  shotfid  ask  ydu  thd  Qudsrtioii^  what  trtick  bugbi 
I  to  buy  for  a  certain  us^^  ^mild  fM  answ^  the^  ^uc^tidH  t 

Mr.  fA^.  Nd/  ^. 

Mr;  Haugbn.  You  cduld  not  an^dt  whftt  mdkb  ¥ 

Mr.  Page.  No/  sir. 

Mr.  HAfTGE j^.  What  you  wcndd  dtf  woitld  only  be  to  test  the  jjower  t 

Mr.  Page.  The  power  and  the  tire. 

The  OHAiaaUN.  Anythkig  furthef  on  that  )t^,  j^ntlenx^f 
If  iiot,  take  up  item  64.  That  is  your  ^neral  admmiihbrMiye-' 
expense  item,  where  you  have  an  increase  of  $8,860. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  the  item  to  which  I  referred  ^t  the  bfe|inniiig 
of  this  statemtent. 

The  Chaib»ean;  You  ctsplamed  thatf  in  tiie  beginning  of  your 
testiin^y  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  qdestioiiS'  dh  that  ? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Mr.  Chairman/  did  you  eome  to  afuv  under^dndiiig 
as  to  the  amount  that  the  two  itenils  for  irr^tion  and  dtkini^Q 
investigations  could  be  cut? 

The  OHAiiiMAN.  No. 

Mr.  Haugbn.  Did  the  doet6t  suggest  arly) 

Mr.  Page.  I  strongly  urge  that  they  be  not  cut  rit  all. 

Mr.  Haugbn  ;  I  uMerst^d  you  to  say  that  most  of  your  en^ne^ 
have  gone  into  the  military  service. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  hare  replaced  them  as  fast  as  we 
cbuld/  in  6rd^  to  meet  the  demai^d  that  the  farmers  are  niaking 
on  us. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  fiidshed  your  Mborflltory  building  at 
Arlington  ? 

Mr.  PagIs,  No,  sir;  we  ,have  not  beeil  able  to  do  so  as  y6t,  the 
Fine  Arts  ConGimissJon  has  held  it  up  so  ikt:  I  have  suomitted 
two  designs  and  they  have  turned  them  down.  We  ean  not  erriet 
a  very  beauttf ul  building  fo^r  S76,OQO  in  these  days. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Does  the  Fine  Arts  Comniisaion's  jurisdiction 
extend  to  the  farm  over  there*? 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  this  building  rij^t  in  Hue  with 
the  Msilf  and  we  all  nate  to  See  Imything  very  obje^ionable  pint 
there  with  the  new  buildmgs  that  thciy  are  coitstruotxng  at  Arlktgton^ 
and  the  Un&)lm  Mei^orial  aU  right  in  Ime  with  it;  I  am  trying  td 
get  fi  building  that  can  not  be  seen  at  all. 

Mr.  Haugen.  We  will  have  to  move  the  farm,  I  guess.  We  ean 
not  very  well  put  up  castles  for  use  as  barns  and  hog  houses,  can  we  t 


Doctor  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Well,  tmobjectionabfe. 

Mr.  HA.uge1^.  What  is  required  ?  Your  proposition  was  to  build 
it  of  CdfiCf  ete  ? 

Mr.  rAGE.  My  proposition  was  to  build  it  of  concrete.  In  faot^ 
I  had  an  offer  of  3,000  barrels  of  Portland  cement  with  which  to 
do  it.  The  t^rA6nt  m^httiAdixitm  ttrefe  WllHn^  W  ddh&t^  tiiat. 
I  ^designed  a  building  which  I  thought  was  mharmony  wiih  the 
Liiicom  Memorial,  but  they  ttirfied  it  down.  Wheii  they  tiirriea  it 
dditu,  1  ilsked  them  to  please  &j&  me  some  suggestions.  It  iS  Vclry 
easy  td  say  tiling  are  ugly,  li  ihey  wduld  mit  vtie  m  wkat  Hties 
they  want  it  done,  t  womd  b^  Much  dbllged.  They  insisted  ilp'bn 
dttr  subtfntting  a  layout  for  the  generlQ  ,{iiiiir&  deiteidMi^M,  ©f  the 
farm  before  tney  <;ouIa  pttas  tipoit  i^e  design  fot  bnt  miiiding.  A 
general  plan  k  mm  t>^et>ai^od  Md  wilt  be  subihiitedy  miU  S  h6w 
design  for  out  htmSngy  m^  WjBllil^  mm^mM  d  k  gemftA  mt^e 
for  thel  desigli  of  iuturcr  1>iiildiiig9.  I  trope  io  hare  im  master 
straightened  ofut  very  soon. 

The  OtiAimiAS.  Anything  further  oi!  th»  it&m  t 

Mr.  CANDLEBi.  hei  me  asK  you  m  praeiioal  quesiion  oh  f 6amy  for 
my  mfOrmati6ti.  In  inf  county^  Mdbm  Cdv&Wf  Mm.,  ih^f,  firo 
building  a  good  many  rdfl^  khd  i^i^toding  1^  6f  m6ii^  m  them. 
chet  b^orcr  I  left  home  the  presideni  ^  the  board  of  stfpery»ori^ — 
that  board  havhig  6hai'g^  6t  th^  ttf&&  6«fisir1icii6ii  6^  the'  e61miy— 
asked  me  about  gcfttiAg  Fed^if'fti  ^d.  If  th<^  ifriht  it,  hbW  c^a  they 
secure  it  t 

Mr.  Page.  By  a^ptyitig  i6  iU  &im  UgL^&f  depmii^ehi.     , 

Mr.  Candler.  Tne  cofuhty  eotfitiii&Siotten*  «<^piy  t/f  th*  ^at*  high- 
way de|)artmeii£  and  ttey  apply  io  the  Secretarjr  oi  Agriculture/  and 
alkn*  the  Secretary  approyes  it  then  the  money  i&  ayailablet 

Mr.  Page,  l^he  money  is  ay«il6;blc?. 

Mr.  McLau(^hlin.  It  has  to  be  a  rural-deJiVery  road. 

Mr.  Page.  A  road  oyer  which  th^  Uiiited  Staites  mails  ifiay  t>e 
transported. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Any  further  statwaBtents,  Hr.  Pagel^ 

Mr.  Page.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Page*  htfiS  ftimi^hed  flk  summaty  of  im  work, 
which  I  will  ask  to  go  into  tho  rec6rdw 

Mr.  Page.  I  have  put  that  do^ii,  6xplailiing  ^eiy  6ne  of  these 
items  in  much  f uDor  detail  than  I  haye^.  here. 

The  Chairman.  It  explains  ihes^  ot&er  items,  ahdf  the  other  l>u- 
reaus  are  doing  the  same  thifig^ .  e^iist  let  that  go  into  the  records 

(The  statement  referred  t6  follows.) 
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SuxHART  OF  Principal  Acnvmss  op  Office  of  Public  Roads  jlnd  Rxtsal 

Enqineerino. 


Appropriations  and  activities. 


GXNZltAL  ADMINnTRATIOK 

To  administer  the  investiratlonal  activities  o£  tJtie  offioe»  to  carry  on  its  business 
affairs,  corre*{pondence,  accounting,  etc. 


Road  management. 


SuvervisUm 

To  direct  and  supervise  the  various  researdi  and  extension  activities  under 
this  eroup  and  ooaduot  routine  oflice  business,  including  correspondence,  main- 
tenance of  records,  purchase  of  supplies,  and  equipment,  and  other  clerical  work. 

Colft^ion  of  current  iita  relating  tc  highways 

The  object  of  this  wor^  is  to  collect  and  systematiKe  all  available  inforraatfon 
and  statistics  relative  to  highways  and  to  compile  road  legislation.  A  circular 
is  published  each  year  giviiie  in  considerable  detail  the  automobile  registrations, 
lieenses,  and  revenues  applied  to  roads  and  requirements  for  the  several  f^tates. 
An  annual  circular  is  also  issued  giving  Etate  highway  milei^es  and  expenditures. 
Current  material  is  used  freel>*  for  correspondence  and  reference  purposes,  and 
the  road  laws  of  the  various  States  are  revised  and  kept  up  to  date  for  o/Uce  use 
in  connection  with  Federal-aid  and  other  work. 

UWization  of  conrict  labir  in  roii  conatrvcfion 

Information  of  a  most  exhaustive  character  as  to  the  best  methods  of  housin?, 
mana?inp,  feeding,  and  working  convicts  on  public  roads  was  derived  from  in- 
vestigation, sup|X)rted  bv  most  riiid  demonstration,  and  was  (^iven  out  in  ofldcia] 
bulletins,  it  is  believed  that  wherever  convicts  may  be  utili/ed  on  r3ad  work 
the  inforaiation  compiled  hy  this  ofHce  will  be  of  very  practical  value. 


Eeormmit  Hudie»  of  eountif  and  toumahip  Mqhwaif  993temt 

Personal  studies  have  been  made  of  a  number  of  counties  and  townships  in 
the  United  States  on  the  organization,  procedure^  cost  of  operation,  and  results 
obtained,  the  tvpes  of  road,  character  of  materials,  methods  of  maintenaDoe 
which  are  yielding  the  Iwst  results  at  the  least  co'«t,  and  the  elements  of  wea'-- 
ness  in  various  local  systems  of  management.  This  information  is  to  be  used 
as  a  ba^is  for  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  bulletins  bearing  upfm  local  road 
construction,  maintenance,  and  administration.  A^out  100  counties  have  been 
selected  for  study  and  approximately  one-half  of  the  studies  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  studies  have  already  led  to  the  preparation  of  a  bulletin  on  cost 
Keeping. 


E&ynomie  studieif  o/  Strtte  hiihwap  wtfsUvm 

The  object  of  these  studies  is  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  organixation. 
working  plan,  cost  of  operation,  systems  of  report  and  record,  character  ana 
cost  of  work  done,  classification  of  highways  and  purposes  sen^,  and  to  so 
correlate  and  present  the  information  as  to  ma>e  it  of  use  to  the  yational  Gov- 
ernment for  military  and  postal  purposes.  Tor  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
aid  road  act,  and  to  maVe  it  of  use  to  the  State  in  the  establishment  and  man- 
agement of  systems  of  State  highways. 

A  greater  amoimt  of  constractlve  State  highway  lecislatlon  was  enacted  dur- 
ing the  past  year  than  in  any  single  year  in  the  history  of  the  coimtry.  The 
office  aiaed  in  this  important  development  by  giving  to  the  States  the  results 
of  an  exhaustive  investigation.  Drafts  of  tentative  State  highway  acts,  with 
analyses  and  explanatory  data,  were  prepared  upon  request  for  tne  States  of 
Oregon,  Indiana,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  South  DaVota,  Missouri, 
Nevada,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  and  Arkansas,  and  general  information  was  fur- 
nished to  several  other  States. 

An  economic  highway  survey  was  made  in  the  States  of  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  and  a  plan  was  worked  out  for  the  general  extension 
of  this  survey  in  cooperation  with  State  highway  departments.  Topographic 
sheets  were  made  as  a  basis  and  from  these  highway  maps  were  prepared  expe- 
ditiously, in  the  greatefst  detail,  at  an  averaee  cost  for  field  and  office  work.  In- 
cluding materials,  of  about  75  cents  per  mile.  Much  of  the  inlormatiaa  was 
adapted  to  military  uses  and  was  furnished  to  the  War  Department  as  rapidly 
as  the  work  could  be  completed. 


Traffk  Hudies , 

To  a'^semble  all  practicable  data  on  the  regulation  of  traffic,  the  adaptation 
of  various  types  of  road  surfaces  to  traffic  conditions,  and  the  relation  of  main- 
tenance methods  and  cost  to  traffic  reouirements.  Engineers  are  assigned  from 
time  to  time  to  study  methods  pursued  in  the  various  States  and  counties  with 
reference  to  the  handling  of  traffic  pro1?lems.  Traffic  studies  were  continued  on 
17  post  roads,  being  built  under  the  S530,000  appropriation  act  of  August  24, 
1912.    These  data  are  being  assembled  for  a  final  report  to  Congress. 


Adrkgf  lectures^  and  demowttrationn 

The  office  furnishes  export  advice  on  le^slafion,  organi  ation,  and  road  man- 
agement, and  aids  in  intelligent  propaganda  through  conferences,  lectures,  and 
demonstra  lions. 


Allotment  (lump 
fund). 


1918 


$10,000 


41,040 


4,405 


7,435 


1910 


>  116, 000 


40,04a 


2»130 


4,40S 


7,43» 


900 


5,238 


16,532 


6,22B 


15,532 


2,117 


3,103 


3,117 


4,423 


i  An  increase  of  $0,850  is  involved,  due  to  transfers  to  the  statutory  roll. 
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BUHHART  OF  PBINCIFAL  ACTIVITIEIS  OF  OfFICS  OF  PUBUC  ROADS  AND  RUBAL 

Enqineerinq— Continued. 


Appropriations  and  acttTittes. 


Road  duiu>ino  and  maintenancb  mvssriQATioNs ,.'... 

SupervMon 

Inveatipaiions  o/coHt  ofroid  maintenance 

Information  is  being  collected  whidi  will  be  u^ed  in  establishing  a  definite  re- 
lation between  the  amount  of  traffic  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  various  tsrpes 
of  road  surfaces,  including  earth,  gravel,  bituminous-macadam,  and  other  mato- 
lials. 

InvestimUows  t^  various  tppes  of  road  construction  and  costs 

Studies  have  been  continued  of  certain  types  of  road  construction  which  have 
been  developed  locally  with  avidlable  material,  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  ad- 
vise in  regara  to  types  of  construction  such  as  bituminous-sand,  rock  asphalt,  bi- 
tuminousHsurfaced  gravel,  patented  types,  etc. 

Obiecl-iesson  roads 

T.ocal  officials  in  charge  of  road  work  in  vculous  parts  of  the  coimtry  were  in- 
structed by  representatives  of  the  ofHco  as  to  the  best  methods  of  road  oonstruo- 
'     tlon.    Hiaiway  engineers  are  detailed  to  superintend  the  construction  of  short 
sections  of  road  which  serve  as  object  lessons  to  local  authorities,  the  cost  being 
borne  locally. 

Cbuntt  road  systems 

Upon  request  the  office  sends  highway  engineers  to  study  the  roads  of  a  county 
or  other  political  subdivision  and  prepare  general  plans  and  specifications  for 
their  administration,  improvement,  and  mamtenance.  These  engineers  go  over 
the  situation  thoroughly  in  the  county  to  which  they  are  sent,  taking  into  ac- 
count all  the  factors  entormg  into  the  local  problems  and  then,  in  the  light  of  their 
wide  experience,  formulate  a  plan  of  action  for  the  improTcment  of  the  roads 
throughout  the  county.  Many  counties  have  adopted  tne  department's  recom- 
mendations, having  reorganised  and  systematized  their  highway  improvement 
work,  and  are  now  working  along  deflmte  lines  as  to  the  ultimate  system  of  roads 
that  will  be  built. 


Inspection  and  advice 

Upon  request  of  road  officials  or  interested  civic  organisations  for  assistance  in 
the  nature  of  advice  on  special  problems,  highway  engineers  are  detailed  to  make 
inspections  of  local  condition?  and  then  give  the  required  advice.  Occasionally 
engineers  are  assigned  to  deliver  lectures  on  specinc  and  general  highway-im- 
provement problems  before  meetings  of  road  omdals,  highway  associations,  and 
mass  meetings  of  citizens.  Many  communities  have  improved  their  roads  in  ac- 
cordance with  advice  given  and  some  have  employed  experienced  highway  en- 
gineers to  continue  svtm  work.  Lectures  have  resulted  in  informing  residents  as 
to  hoW  roads  should  be  improved,  the  approximate  cost,  and  the  results  and 
benefits  to  be  expected. 

Of  especial  moment  has  been  the  assignment  of  highway  engineers  to  ad- 
Tise  with  the  constnicting  quartermasters  of  the  Ift  National  Army  cantonments 
and  to  supervise  the  construction  of  all  roads  in  those  cantonments,  thus  assist- 
ing the  War  Department  in  one  of  their  tremendous  undertakings.  The  con- 
struction of  these  roads  has  been  accomplished  most  expeditiously  and  satisfac- 
torily, and  the  cost  of  the  work,  which  was  planned  and  supervised  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  department's  engineers,  approximated  15,000,000. 

Superintendence  of  county  roids 

Upon  request,  the  office  from  time  to  time  assi^ms  engineers  to  demonstrate  to 
county  officials  the  ad  v  antages  accruin';  from  the  super  v  ision  of  all  county  roads 
by  one'sVilled  in  highway  construction  and  maintenance  and  the  ad  v  antages  of 
central!  ed  control  o  er  all  roads  in  a  coimtv.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  manv 
county  officials  ha^  e  been  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  contrail  ed  control  in 
the  hands  of  quali^ed  men  and  ha  ire  adopted  the  system  recommended. 

Bridge  construction  in  connection  with  road  bnilding  and  maintenance 

Upon  request,  the  office  furnishes  local  offi?ials  with  pl<ms  and  speciications 
tar  bridges  and  m  esti^tes  conditions  and  ad  ises  authorities  interested  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  bridge  construction  to  meet  their  peculiar  needs  and  condi- 
tions. 

A  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  aasisvin^  State  highway  de- 
partments on  difficult  brid^  problems,  manv  of  them  destined  to  become  Fed- 
eral-aid projects.  Cul  erts  and  bridges  ha>  e  beep  desi'med  for  use  by  en^eers 
representing  State  and  local  officials.  Notable  oxamples  of  this  work  were  a 
design  for  a  bridge  o;rer  the  Appalichicoli  Ri .  er  between  Jackson  and  Gadsden 
Counties,  FH.,  and  a  575-foot  suspension  bridge  over  the  Snake  River  Canon 
In  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

36172—18 2 


Allotment  (lump 
fjnd). 


18,000 


25,080 


55,000 


4,000 


10,000 


15,060 


63,000 


4,000 


22,000 


8^000 


x« 
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Appropriations  and  aqllTiH^ 


QHAP  ttUlLOiira  AXD  M^NT^NANCV  mVE8TI0ATION9-^0lltlna«l. 


Moid  fMiwtenincf,  vo^f  roid'*.  advice,  and  in^v'c'ion 

Inspection  is  made  fror^  time  to  time  of  tne  1*7  poFt  ropds  constnictcd  under 
tbe  act  of  kXLZ.  24, 1912.  This  inspection  ^ill  enatl°  the  oift<?e  to  secure  aoourate 
and  detailed  maibten^nce  coet  data  on  e  Iwffe  num^^er  of  tvpfs  of  constructioii. 
During  1917  s^stemati"  maintenance  was  continued  <m  the  post  roads  in  <r>hlo, 
Maine,  Maryland,  and  Forsyth  and  Da\ie  Counties,  K.  C,  funds  being  provided 
locaIl3\ 


Jirprovemevit  of  post  roads  (act  of  Aug.  H,  t9U) * . . , - 

The  Iroproverornt  of  popt  roads  rooer  the  act  of  Aug.  24, 1918,  va$  continued 
and  will  be  comrl'ted  in  the  flscf  j  year  1918.   fifteen  projects,  resrltine  in  the 
impro  ement 
1917.    The 
be  completed  during  1918 


mt  of  388.8  miH  of  road,  were  compl'^ted  at  the  r  lose  of  the  fiscri  rear 
Dubuaue  •  ornty,  Iowa,  post  rood  Is  the  only  post  road  remaiiihig  t6 


INVESTIOATIONS  of  CHBMieAI*  AWE)  PHYSICAL  CHABACTSB  O?  BOAI^  MATSBIAU. 


•  •  ^»  »: 


SuperiH^ion <,. . , -. 1 . , « » . .  v , 

A  conference  of  State  lii^hwfky  testing  en«ineer8  end  chemists  wss  CPlI^d  bv  the 
office  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  standard  forms  for  sperl^cations,  tests, 
reports,  and  methods  of  sampling  for  road  maten*"  Is,  The  findin'*s  of  the  confer- 
ence were  published  SvS  Pepertroent  BvH'^tin  655.  The  recommendations  madf 
have  been  of  great  u{«  in  the  preparation  of  t^piee  1  speciflcations  tor  varbus 
types  of  road  materials,  which  w«*k  is  now  under  way. 

Routine  cfiemical  testing  end  tn«pfc'tOfi 

Samples  of  bituminous  matert^ls  submiUed.  by  St^to  and  counts  ofil^i^^ls  or 
reco?nl  ed  good-roads  asso^'i'itions  are  tested  free  of  char^'e,  when  bv  so  d<Hn^ 
information  mav  be  secured  for  the  benef  t  of  the  office  in  its  efforts  to  coordinate 
laboratorv  resrlts  with  ser  i^  tests  end  to  eld  it  in  the  preparation  (rf  tvplc^l 
speci^cations  for  materiBl<«  of  this  character.  Durin'*  the  ppst  flscfl  veer  426 
samples  were  examined.  This  work  is  continrous.  The  results  of  tests  of  such 
materi  Is  used  in  the  experimentf  1  '"onstruction  end  meinfnence  of  hi^hwavs 
bv  the  offi-'e  or  under  the  super » ision  of  the  office  are  published  annually  in 
progress  reports. 

Microfc^mc  axamirM'ion  and  clasHfict*ion  of  roi'i'MtilrHyHi  rodkt 

681  sem  lies  of  rock  and  other  Aonbitumin^us  materials^were  examined  mi^o- 
scopica^iy  and  elassifled  during  the  past  year.    Ihis  woik  is  O(mtiniioiis. 


JReseirtk  on  dust  preventives  entf  toad  kindsrs 

Research  upon  the  properties  of  dust  pre  c nti  cs  fnd  roed  binders  is  being 
continoouFl ;  conducted.  Duria-?  the  past  v^ar  a  paper entitl'^d  'The  Toutfix- 
ness  of  Bituminous  A»ere<?8trs"  was  published  in  the  Joumrl  of  A«rricrlturPl 
Research.  Amon^  the  subjeets  at  present  bein?  studied  are  the  efltect  of  exposure 
and  weather  upon  \arious  grades  and  t'^^pes  of  petroleum,  asphflt,  and  tar  prod< 
ucts;  the  thic  ness  of  bituminous  f  1ms  on  ^  arioi^s  t^pes  of  minnrl  a^oregates 
with  relHion  to  bituminous  concrete:  end  the  e£Fect  of  ^  arious  maaufacturin*; 
processes  upon  bituminoi  s  dust  preventi  es  and  road  binders.    An  eKperimente  1 

Ebnt  for  studvtnt  the  arious  re'inin'!  methois  h*Js  been  compl'^ted  wnd  prelim- 
i^rv  e  <cperinirnts  carried  out  upon  the  distilUtion  of  Mexi?an  netroleum  in  the 
manufacture  of  road  oil  <i^nd  oil  asphalts.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  these  experi- 
ments upon  Texas,  Csllfcmia,  midcontincntf  1  and  southern  UlinoLs  petroleums^ 
and  al'o  upon  crude  tars  obtained  from  varioiis  parts  of  the  countrv.  It  is  felt 
that  this  in  estimation  will  pro  /e  of  great  V8l*ie  not  onl*'  to  the  man<}facturer 
but  al  <o  to  the  consumer  in  bettering  the  grades  of  bituminous  materials  now 
used  for  road  work. 


Ernerimental  bituminous  road  conttruetion  and  maiateiMitee v. . » .. . 

Plint  and  libontory  8upervi>ion  was  furnished  for  over  4  miles  of  an  ex- 
pierime^tatl  Mtumi nous-gravel  mix  road  in  Virginia,  as  well  as  the  surteee  ireait- 
ment  with  various  graies  of  (^1  and  tar  of  gra^^l  rdads  in  V  irginia  and  A  hUama* 
Numerous  I  nspectio  is  were  m«tde  of  experunental  roads  oonstrueted  by  the  olfioe 
and  others  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  e  xperimental  highway  construo* 
tion  and  maiitenan^e  work  of  the  oTice  is  published  annually  in  a  progress  re- 
port. A  department  circular  upon  experimental  reads  in  the  vicinity  lof  Wash* 
ington,  D.  C,  was  also  published. 

I  Completed* 


Allotment  (lump 
fund). 


^/m 


$,m 


h(m 


l»50O 


i»7oa 


90S 


6,100       r^oa 


s,m 


«»180 
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SUMKABT  OF  PRINCIPAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  OfFICS  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS  ANB  RuBAti 

Engineebino— <!!ontinued. 


Appropriations  and  activities 


Field  experimknts  in  road  constrtj^tion  and  maintenance 

The  work  done  unler  this approp'-iation  in  past  years  has  proren  of  Incalmlable 
b9ne1t  to  etiTlieers  th<^igho-it  tne  United  States.  ICany  eni^ineers  visit  and 
iQ3^333ttheseroil3, and  the o:&ceisc}nstantlyreceivinginqairie8aboutthis  work. 

SupervMon 

Tneftont^tU 

Trait l)n  ta^ts  were  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  width  of  ti^v,  diameter  of 
wheal,  ty'>e  anl  9i'.e  of  axle  bea^-lne,  kind  of  power,  and  method  of  anplicati'm  of 
pi  war  anl  traitive  etort  reinired  to  ha'il  vehicles  over  various  types  of  road 
s irfi^ss:  ti  obtain  conpiratlve  dita  on  the  resistanceoffered  to  traction  by  unim* 

grove  lanllcniri/elrdilsi  rf  i^es  an  1  by  g'a  les  in  the  caw  of  antomobfles  and 
3rs)-d*a-^m  vahi  'Iss,  and  ti  ohtiln  data  on  the  comnarative  pnlling  poww  and 
s'iU)ii3i  e7)rt  and  their  ceUthns  to  Ii?ht  and  heavy  draft  animals.  The  draft 
anl  h>r33-)073r  reiairel  ty  operate  l)ils  of  varion^  cana'ities  were  determined 
by  the  use  of  sieoial  reso'-din^  dynamimeters  desired  in  this  o^ce.  The  tests 
were  miie  with  I  )^i<i  of  di  Tarent  miinit^ides  and  with  vehicHs  havinic  wheels  of 
var vi  1 T  dl  im  3  te  -s  an  1  wi  iths  of  ti  *e|^  The  work  of  calculating  res'ilts  of  test  s 
male  in  nre^i)  is  yea's  was  ca'^ied  on  throni^hont  the  year.  A  cixnlar  was 
issjei  reommeniin?  wiiths  of  ti-es  that  should  be  used  on  wagons  oidiJerent 
capi^itias  for  use  over  earth  and  gravel  roads. 

ErDoimental  roid  conitrvcfion 

An  e  toerinental  g-avel  roai  was  constructed  from  Gum  Spring  to  ICount  Ver- 
non, in  Fairfa-'  County,  Va..  a  distan-^e  of  abont  1.75  miles,  which  was.dlvided 
into  three  sections,  each  section  receiving  a  surfEu^e  treatment  of  different  bitu- 
mino'is  material. 

A  bitJ-nii^is^-avel-consrete  road  was  built  from  Hunlin*  Creek  Bridge  to 
Oum  Spring,  In  Fai*f:ix  Comty,  Va.,  a  distance  of  appro  ximatelv  4.5  miles,  with 
the  e^ce  iti  n  of  6)3  feat,  whi:;h  was  s^irfasel  with  an  asohalt-soil  mixture.  The 
gravel  a?7*e?ate  was  the  run  of  the  pit.  cr'i<thed,  ssreened,  and  recombined  in 
definite  pro  Dorti  )tis.  Thise  xocinent  is  baliaved  to  be  the  first  of  such  type  of 
constructi )n  C3n  1  ictel  in  the  Unite!  States. 

An  expe-inental  top-sDil  roid  was  built  from  Dumfries  to  the  Cha^>awamsic 
Creek,  in  Prln^.e  William  Coonty,  Va.,  a  diatan^e  ofanproxlmately  4  miles,  which 
was  diviie.1  Int)  16  S33ti)ns,  ea^h  being  snrfaced  with  a  S3il  of  diJerent  analysis. 

During  the  present  fiscal  vear  surveys  have  been  made  and  nians  and  soeclfica- 
I  tions  pre lared  for  the  e xperimental  construction  of  a  road  in  Alexandria  County, 
Va.,  la  ^ally  known  as  the  C  olumbia  Pike.  fh>m  the  af  junt  Vernon  Avenue  experi- 
mental road  to  beyond  Barcroft,  Va.,  a  distance  of  over  3  miles.  This  work  will 
be  divided  into  a-number  of  sactlsns.  ea?h  of  adfjerent  type  of  construction,  or 
in  whi3h  dilerent  materials  a'e  used,  most  of  these  sections  to  be  of  a  di  Terent 
type  than  those  built  heretofore.  Arrangsments  have  been  made  whereby 
Alexandria  County,  Va.,  will  baar  one-half  of  the  expense  of  this  work. 

A  saction  of  bitnmino'is-ma^alam  road  has  been  built  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Department  of  Agi culture,  in  whl^h  quartzite  was  used  as  a  mineral  aggregate, 
this  being  the  first  experimental  road  which  this  office  has  ever  built  with  that 
material. 

Ezperimenidl  rondmtinteninee 

All  the  experimental  roads  C3nstn]cted  in  Montgomery  Cojnty,  Md.,  Alex>> 
andria  County,  Va.,  and  in  the  groun  Is  of  the  Department  of  Ag.isiutare,  Wash- 
ington, D.  c,  whi3h  have  been  built  with  the  atipropriations  made  nr  field 
experi  nants,  wece  miintainal  during  the  past  flsTai  year.  Aooorate cost  records 
and  trail 3  cem  iias  have  bean  kept  sj  that  sioh  data  it  availaMelor  the  informar 
tian  of  ei^inasrs  who  cama  hare  fr}m  all  over  the  cauntry  to  inspect  those  roads. 

<      Tills  iifarmiti:>i  is  als)  published  from  year  to  vear  in  progress  reports  in  order 
to  mike  it  as  vat labla  as  posaibla  to  nersms  interested  in  such  work. 

Tiie  miiitenmie  of  a  part  of  the  Mjjut  Vem)n  Avenoe  and  Rassell  roads, 
in  Alaxiadrii  Pointy,  Va..  his  baan  oirti3uUrly  expensive  this  year,  due  prin- 

i      cipally  to  a  larga  amaunt  of  light  artillery  tralfie. 

Etndanibri2ye/9uni'it!onte8t9 

The  apparatus  developed  during  the  past  two  years  for  measnrhig  pressures 
against  any  structures  Que  to  the  wei?nt  of  sui)ermcLmbent  or  adjacent  earth 
fills  has  shown  its:lf  to  be  both  practicable  and  simple  to  manipuUte.  With 
this  device  tests  are  now  being  conducted  at  Arlington  Farm  on  the  dHribution 
of  pressi  res  through  earth  fills  such  as  occur  on  high^vay  bridges  and  culverts. 
The  res  Jits  are  ereatly  needed  by  bridge  designers.  Thus  fir  sand  alone  has  been 
invest! Tat-ed,  but  it  is  planned  eventually  to  cover  all  classes  of  fiUlnp  matcrif  I, 
such  as  clay,  sand-clay  mixtures, gravel,  etc.  It  Is  also  planned  to  make  pres- 
sure studies  of  pavements  and  of  concrete  foundations  of  various  thickness  when 
placed  on  di.lerent  types  of  subbase  and  subjected  to  concentrated  load,  f  ield 
experiments  of  pressLres  on  actual  structr res  are  also  under  \^-ay.  An  enormous 
number  of  tile  drains  are  destroyed  annually  due  to  lack  of  bnou  ledge  of  earth 

Sressures  upon  them.  It  is  proposed  to  study  this  problem.  1  res.sures  in  hy- 
raulte  ails  are  also  beint;  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  apparatus  above  mentioned. 
Numerous  requests  have  bean  received  for  information  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
jects above  mentioned.  During  1917  a  paper  entitled  *'The  Distribution  of 
I'ressire  Throu<rh  £arth  Fills''  was  presented  before  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials. 


Allotment  Otunp 
fond). 


2,000 
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2,000 


pended. 


30,000 


22,500 


3,000 


25,ooa 
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SumCABY  OP  Fbincipal  AcnvmBS  of  Officb  of  Pubuo  Boads  and  Eubai* 

Enoimbbbino— -€ontinued. 


Appropriations  and  aotiyltlea. 


IBIUOAIION  INVESTIGATIONS. 


Puring  the  past  year  the  accumulated  results  of  Irrigation  inyestigations  have 
been  applied  to  the  iBimediat«  increased  production  of  food.  To  that  end  severel 
bulletnis  dealing  with  practical  nhases  of  irrigation  were  revised  and  reissued 
and  several  new  ones  were  published .  In  the  field  a  larire  part  of  the  work  was 
to  aid  conununities  and  individuals  in  desifi^ning  and  installine  equipment  for 
irrigation  and  the  reorganization  of  their  irrigation  enterprises  in  such  a  way  as 
to  eliminate  waste  ana  duplication  of  eiTort.  A  prominent  feature  of  that  work 
has  been  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  drainaire  of  irrigated  lands  and  assist- 
ance to  communities  in  oreanidng  districts  for  the  installation  of  draina*'e  works. 
There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  this  practical  application  of  the  results  of  the 
investi'^tfons. 

While  the  course  of  the  work  has  been  chamred  somewhat  to  meet  the  national 
emergency,  the  more  technical  investieations  having  in  view  improvement  in 
Irri'^ation  practice  and  a  better  use  of  our  water  resources  have  not  been  discon- 
tinued altogether.  The  two  ereat  sources  of  loss  of  water,  outside  of  pure  waste, 
are  evaporation  and  percolation  beyond  the  reach  of  plant  roots.  Very  valuable 
results  nave  been  obtained  in  investl'^tions  aloner  tnese  lines  that  will  help  in 
changing  irrl«:ation  practice  so  as  to  conserve  our  limited  water  supply  and  pre- 
vent Uie  ruin  of  asTicultural  land  by  improper  irrigation,  Alon?  with  these  in- 
vesti'^tions  has  gone  the  desien  of  new  and  improved  measuring  devices,  to 
make  it  possible  for  farmers  to  apply  the  proper  quantities  of  water  when  they 
have  learned  what  those  quantities  are. 

For  the  fiscal  year  loii)  it  is  proposed  to  go  still  further  in  the  direction  of  apply- 
ing the  results  of  previous  investi''ations  to  the  emergency  problem  of  increasing 
food  production,  with  a  consequent  limitation  of  the  more  technical  investiga- 
tions. 

The  greatest  opporttmity  for  immediate  expansion  in  agricultural  areas  and  in- 
creased crop  proauction  in  the  arid  region  lies  in  improving  and  reorraniiii^ 
communities  already  developed,  by  improvhie  canal  systems,  devolopine  waste 
lands  witbin  existiiig  enterprises,  providing  storape,  and  drainine  wet  lands. 
In  these  commualties  transportation  facilities,  hi»hwavs,  and  markets  are  al- 
ready developed,  so  that  the  proposed  development  mvolves  no  question  of 
colonisation  or  settl9ment  and  few  questions  of  generel  eouipment  Cor  a<^ricul- 
tural  operations.  Such  work  will  involve  the  study  of  whole  stream  systems 
and  their  present  and  possible  utilization  and  the  neoesssrv  changes  in  irrigation 
and  drainage  works  and  in  organization,  and  possibly  in  laws. 


SupervMon. 


UWititlonofwaterinirrlgition 

Investigations  relating  to  method  of  usmg  water  and  the  practical  work  of 
assisting  individuals  and  communities  in  extending  irrieation  and  improving 
their  practice.  A  report  of  cooperati\e  studios  of  duty  of  water  and  irrigation 
practice  in  Salt  River  Valley,  Ariz.,  extending  over  several  years  was  prepared 
for  pu))1Ication  by  the  State.  A  report  of  ft^e  year's  cooperative  experiments 
at  the  Davis  Farm  of  the  Unl-^r^ity  of  Calif'^mia,  of  three  years*  cooperative 
work  in  irrigating  alfalfa  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  of  two  vears'  coopcrati^-e 
investigation  of  tho  irrigation  of  rice  was  prepared  for  local  publication  In  Call> 
fomia.  A  report  of  one  year}*  cooperati^*e  study  of  irrigation  of  meadows  In 
eastern  Oregon  was  prepared  for  local  publication.  A  bulletin  on  irriration  in 
Florida  was  prepared  and  published  oy  the  department.  Se^-eral  Farmers' 
Bulletins  on  irrigation  method)  were  revised  and  reissued.  Plans  for  re-*  islng 
and  combining  canal  systems  in  Utah  were  prepared  and  in  part  carried  out. 


PumpivQ  for  irrigiiUm 

InA-estlgations  of  equipment  for  wells  and  pumping  machinery,  as  well  as 
designing  plants  for  individual  farmers  and  advising  as  to  its  installation. 
The  preparation  of  a  general  treatise  on  pumping  for  imgation  was  continued. 
A  report  of  pump  tests  made  at  the  New  Ifexico  Agricultural  Tollege  has  been 
prepared.  A  report  on  pumping  for  irrigation  In  Kansas  and  Nehreska  has 
boon  prepared.    A  popular  article  on  pumping  on  the  farm  was  prepared  and 

Sublished  in  the  Yearbook.    Throughout  tho  country  considerable  work  was 
one  in  ad  Wslng  farmers  and  communities  as  to- equipment  for  pumping  and 
in  designing  pumping  plants  for  them. 


Appltinees  and  eqvlv^nevt  for  Irrira/lon 

Investigations  of  the  dedgn  of  irrigation  equipment  of  all  kinds,  and  advice 
as  to  its  installation  and  ute.  A  bulletin  on  spray  irrigation  has  been  prepared 
and  published.  A  Farmers'  Bulletin  on  small  roserroirs  has  boon  prepared 
and  publUhed.  A  new  type  of  nozzle  for  spray  irrigation  has  been  developed 
and  public  patent  is  pending.  A  udw  typa  of  rainforoed  pipe  for  conveymg 
water  under  pressure  has  been  developed  and  Is  being  tried  in  the  field.  Ex- 
periments in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  concrete  pipe  for  irrigation  have  l>een 
conducted.  Investigations  of  various  structures  used  in  irrigation  canalj  have 
been  carried  on  and  reports  are  in  preparation. 


Allotment  (.amp 
fund). 


•102,440 


8,000 
26,800 


16,800 


18,  MO 


8103,410 


8,000 
40,000 


13,000 


6,500 
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BifQtMBnuifo— CoAtiaued. 


AppropriattoDs  and  •etivttlM. 


IteMAtKnf  mvmiOATiaNs^^CooUiuMd. 

FUm  of  water  in  dUehm,  pipt9,  cud  olhtr  MniuUt. 

Ob  cr  /ation?  to  determlns  the  oarrying  eapaoltlfls  of  oo&dultH  of  various  kiadt 
and  de  /olopin?  formitlv  (or  eompatin^  eapiolUoi,  to  bo  uMd  in  the  dmign  and 
eon  {traction  or  naw  works.  The  resalta  of  aieaKifenMnts  on  wood  pipe  ware 
publiihed  In  Departmsnt  Bulletin  276.  Work  on  ooncrate  pipes,  begim  In  UM 
pre  /iooi  year,  weia  oenttntiod  and  a  part  of  the  report  prepared  for  pabUoatien. 

Jtfestartf  ment  of  w  lUr  for  frrig  lilon 

Laboratory  and  Held  experiments  with  measnrlng  devioes  to  develop  inex* 
peniive  and  relialiie  aMant  of  meaturlng  water  nM.  SoTBral  roporta  of  the 
work  pt  the  Fort  Collins  Iiboratory  were  published  by  the  department  within 
the  p$<t  year  in  the  /oomil  of  Ameoltiiral  Raieardi  and  by  the  Colorado  Bko 
periment  Station,  and  a  Farmeri  Bulletin  on  farm  wetri  has  been  prepared  and 
published.  ApplioaCloD  for  the  public  patent  of  a  pretniifaig  device  dereioped 
at  Fort  Collins  nai  bten  made.  A  report  of  work  at  Davie  has  been  pubUsned 
by  th^  UnlTjr  jity  of  California. 

CtutonUf  reau!athn9f  and  Iv^a  reisHiiQ  to  irrifitUm 

Studies  of  tho  operation  and  the  elftet  of  ou  itom«,  reanlatlov,  and  lawa  tm  tbe 
use  of  water  in  IrrigatloD,  and  the  aiding  of  eommumtie^  and  States  in  the  orb* 
^anUition  of  irri^ian  euterprtiea  and  the  drafting  of  irrigatloB  legislation.  A 
repiirt  on  tlie  operation;  under  tho  irrigation  district  Uws  of  the  Woitera  Statos 
was  pirtlally  prepared*  A  report  dealing  with  the  distrlcta  in  OalifDmia  has 
been  prepired  and  published  hy  the  Btate,  aed  reports  an,  oooperative  enter* 
prises  and  tlie  mutual  water  oomnanies  of  Southern  Ojllfomia  are  in  preparar 
ti:n.  Studies  of  the  r xtent  and  character  of  public  control  of  irrigationi  of  the 
hmitationi  upon  irrigation  praetioa  in  rtguistiom,  oentraetSi  laws,  ate.,  and  of 
the  metbodi  of  flnandwg  irrigation  enterprisea  liaw  been  begun.  The  Mslar 
tives  of  the  arid  Stataa  were  In  session  dtirina  the  winter  of  1017,  and  eonsuer^ 
ble  work  was  done  In  ad  dsing  as  to  proposed  iegislatian. 

Driinige  of  irriytted  landt 

Pre|>aration  of  plans  for  the  drainage  of  irrigated  lands  for  individuals  a^d 
eommunitie),  assistaBee  in  organisation  of  eommunlties  lor  drainage  purposes, 
and  a  isi  stance  to  States  in  drafting  drainage  legislation.  A  FanneRt'^  Bulletin 
on  drainage  of  irrieated  1  md  was  prepared  and  pubUahed.  Reports  on  srraral 
dralufige  surveys  have  been  prep.tfed,  and  plans  have  been  prepared  for  the 
drainage  of  aaveral  districts. 

Mrpert  oJeiee  antf  attigt  awe 

Ad  .loe  on  irrigation  and  the  drainage  of  irrigated  Iwida,  aside  from  that  dvan 
in  regulirly  organised  prujects.  Several  plmts  were  installed  under  the  aiia^ 
tion  of  this  ofSce  and  are  in  suoeessful  operatiou. 

DBADrAOB  nnnsnoAiKiMa. 

Superpition , , ..,». 

Oon$lderable  travel  is  rsaqlrad  for  Held  inspections  ana  oonlsff  ocrs  aith  ^tsta 
and  drainage  district  offit»aia  in  planning  pn»poaed  invcstigatic«s  and  in  supov 
Tising  projects  undertaken. 

Oon8tntUion,oper9tlonfa$idmnni4naw:t0fdr9ina0fiimfnwmnenu »• 

Stu4ie8  are  m$de  of  escayating  mochinefy,  of  drainage  pumping  cq«iipme9t, 
of  ceolent  drain  tile,  and  of  the  depreciation  of  drainage  worlds.  Manuscript 
Mvision  «f  Oepartment  Bulletin  71,  "  The  Wet  l^mds  of  Southern  l«ouistaoa 
and  Their  Drainage/'  has  been  prepared,  a  report  upon  drainage  pumping 
plants  in  Louisiana  fluhmitted.  and  a  report  upon  "it term  'ildee  Along  tha 
Centr4l  Gulf  Coast"  distributed.  The  investlgatlona  are  to  be  eoptinurd  reia-^ 
tive  t^  resu.ts  from  drainage  worlrs  construe  lea.  the  dpral'Lity  of  cemeiit  draip 
tile,  tile  silting  and  er  jsion  of  drainage  ditt  hes,  the  mathods  and  eosts  for  iwpair 
and  uLOntenanca  of  ditohes.  and  tlie  operation  of  pumping  piants. 

Drainage  of  peat,  turf ,  and  nuek  soils *.,, , ...,f  —  ...«-• 

Th0  special  problems  of  draining  these  soi.s  are  Investigated,  including  the 
relative  advantages  of  ti.e  drains  and  open  aitcbes  and  the  compactiiig  of  the 
aK>il  due  to  drainage.  A  mimeographed  report  upon  '"ihe  t^ubpioeiiio  of  Mu^k 
Soils  in  Southern  Loidiima"  hie  iiJOn  diitriMM.  Vha  atiidy  of  aueli  wj> 
sidenoB  will  be  coutiniied  In  Uwiiiana  end  k  lorida. 


Allotment  (Imnp 
fmid). 


fft,lSO» 


4,  sot 


11,100 


10,000 


4,700 


$4,  fin 


1,500 


11,500 


U,200 
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!■" 


0.000 


lfi.000 


9.1^ 
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Appropriations  and  activitlea. 


DBAiNAGit  iNYEsnaATioNS— Ck)ntiiiuod. 


OrganixaHon,  fiiwmcing,  and  legal  regulations  of  drainage  districts 

Btudy  has  been  made  of  the  organization  oi  drainage  districts  under  various 
Sl^te  l^Kit:  flf  metliods  of  finanping  such  districts;  of  the  eff€(  t  of  custon;s.  lav^^, 
•ad  relittlatlons  upon  the  districts,  and  oi  methods  for  assessing  costs  of  drain- 

g;e  w0rl9.  Far^ners'  Bulletin  815,  ''QrganifMion,  Jinarcing,  and  Adminis- 
ation  of  Drainage  Tistricts."  has  callea  forth  many  letters  of  approval  from 
littoni^yi,  eUglnoers,  bankers,  and  draim^e  district  officials.  By  request,  the 
provisions  of  a  &t  \ie  dr<itnMe  law  weie  outlined  in  conference  with  pommittr^s 
of  the  West  Virginia  Leidslature,  and  th«  law  ha«  been  passed  and  approved. 
The  study  of  assessment  methods  is  to  be  o«ntinued. 


Run-off  inoesHgationt — 

Measurements  are  made  to  deiermlnc  the  rates  of  QckkI  flow  for  which  pr«r 
vision  should  be  made  ia  piannlns  dfiiiiiage  Improvevircts  and  of  the  sicca  of 
channels  necessary  te  nDoemmodate  (he  flow.  A  report  upon.  runH>0  measure- 
ments in  western  T«inesB8B,  determiiiatiQns  oi  itutter'a  roughness  ceeD  ci<i  t» 
has  be^  distribdtedt  and  Bsanuscript  upon  '^Eun-o0  from  LcaiBage  ListrU ts 
in  southern  Louisiana"  hM  ;been  orepabed  tar  pubiicetion.  Thfse  io\^tiga- 
tions  are  being  made  in  several  states  and  shoura  be  coi^tinued  for  a  number  of 
years. ' 


Mtainagfi^lUal 'marshes 

Investigations  are  made  to  learn  why  poany  attempted  Beelamattens  have 
been  unsuccessful  and  of  the  proper  arrangement  qi  s.iaices  and  ditohes.  An 
old  embanked  area  in  New  Jersey  was  esaipioed  and  piims  made  i^r  imerove- 
ments.    Further  studies  will  be  made  as  opportunity  is  afforded. 


Irrigation  in  humid  fsgions >.... » ^ 

This !  work  was  toansferred  from  the  irrigation  dt\ist<m  to  the  drainage 
division  of  the  office  in  July,  1017,  for  convenience  of  suixrx  ision.  It  embraces 
the  study  of  irrigation  equipment  and  «|>pUanccs  for  ieiin4rrigatien  systeios. 
of  pumpmg  for  irrigation,  and  of  the  value  or  irEigation  in  the  fiasiem  ttatcs. 
The  accomplishments  of  fiacel  year  1017  are  included  in  the  statement  under 
Irrigation  InvcstlgLtions.  It  is  planned  toiconiinue  the  studies  of  small  pump« 
ing  plants,  of  materials  suitable  for  distribution  pipes,  of  irrigation  nozzles,  and 
of  condittans  which  make  irrigation  proAtabie^ 


Drainage  oftiUahle  I^ym?*  (research). 

The  problems  of  designing  tiie  drains  are  studied,  ^eluding  depths,  spacin^S, 
arrangements,  and  sizes  best  suited  to  various  conditions  oisoil,  clim&te,  End 
topography.  InvesUf ations  are  made  of  the  best  types  of  terraces  to  prevent 
washing  or  guilyUig  hiilside  fields.  Tepertipeni  ]:ulictin  dl2  has  been  issued 
on  "Prevention  of  Jiroaion  of  >arm  X^ands  by  terracing."  Ixpehmcntal  dLta 
have  been  secured  cm  the  cc^Dacities  of  tiie  drains,  amd  a  report  upon  this  WMrk 
is  to  be  prepared.  The  measurements  to  de|43rnune  the  enect  of  drains  upon 
the  ground-water  table  will  be  continued. 


Drainaoe  of  tillable  lands  (extension). .,. 

Sur  V  eys  and  drainage  plans  ha\  e  teen  made  for  202  farms  in  18  States.  A 
number  of  field  demonstrations  of  tile-drain  construction  ha  ebecngi  en  under 
informal  cooperation  with  the  county  a^ntSw  A  course  of  5  lectures  and  5  ndd 
demonstrations  was  fH  en  at  the  short  course  in  aerict  Iture  of  Uie  State  college 
at  Athens,  Ga.,  in  Januarv,  1917.  This  work  is  continuous,  and  it  is  planned  to 
do  a  greater  amount  of  it  in  1910. 


Drainage  of  overflowed  l2n^ 

Drainage  sur  e^  s  and  pnns  were  prepared  for  10  e  erfloweddistrirts,in( lid- 
in?  the  Kootenai  tU .  er  Vallev,  Idaho.  34,000 acies;  Saeinaw  Hi . er  Valley ^  Mich., 
125,000  acres:  ( lear  Po^y  Hi  cr  Valley,  01  la.,  40,0CO  acres.  Rei)orts  of  engi- 
neering inspections  of  17  other  proposed  di^'tricts  were  made.  This  wot>  is  con- 
tinuous, the  surveys  being  made  of  typical  districts  to  serve  as  demonstrations. 


Drainage  ofswamv  lands 

Sur\evs  and  plans  for  drainage  were  made  for  6  swamp-lend  districts,  f  nd 
en?ineerin?  inspections  and  reports  were  made  for  4  distriets  additionaL  This 
work  is  continuous,  the  surveys  being  made  of  representative  areas. 


Allotment  (lump 
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Enqinebring — Continued. 


Apivopriations  and  actlviUoi. 


Bubal  encrneebino. 
Supervision 


InvatigaHona  of  farm  domestic  water  aupvly  and  drainoQe  di^pjsal 

In  addition  to  handling;  a  Iv^  correspondence  with  tndl  Iduals  as^'in^  for 
assistance,  much  ad  loe  has  been  d  en  through  personal  interviews  and  con- 
sultation. Surveys  were  made  and  plins  are  in  pro<nvss  for  a  tn>iccl  RraTlty 
water  supply  for  a  southern  farm:  grades  and  dimensions  csteMished  for  sewers 
and  septic  tanV  at  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Farm.  Brits  ille,  Md.;  plms  for 
a  septic*  tank  to  accommodate  se  \  en  people  on  a  North  Carolina  farm:  and  speci- 
fications for  a  drill?d  well  in  Idaho.  An  illastrated  arti  le  entitled  "Sewttee 
Disposal  on  the  Farm,"  for  the  1016  Yearboov,  and  a  comprehensl  o  buUotin 
on  Farm  Domestic  .water  Svstems,  were  completed."  In  connection  with 
inqjuirips  concemln»  the  insfiUition  of  hydraulic  rams,  full'/  dimensioned  s  Vetch 

Slins  hare  accompanied  the  replv,  aho  ''Directions  for  the  InstclUnc;  of  Hy- 
raulic  Rams."    i>esiTns  were  prepared  for  reinforced-concrete  *  cisterns  of 
various  capacities  embodying  some  unusual  features  for  filtration  and  cleaning. 


investiifiHons  of  the  conttmcfion  of  the  firm  buildiiufs 

The  following  desiTns  were  prepared  for  general  distribution:  One  horse  bam, 
two  eeneral-purpose  barns,  one  farm  house,  one  implement  shed,  and  sIk  ho? 
houses  designed  to  fit  conditions  on  reclamation  projects  as  determmed  by  an 
in .  esti'iation  made  during  1916. 

A  model  showin<;  the  layout  and  the  bui]din?s  on  a  tvpical  farmstead  suited 
to  the  cattls-fcodin?  industry  in  combination  with  ^neral  farmin*;  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  was  completed  and  exhibited  in  Chicago,  111.,  Ames,  Iowa,  and  other 
phces. 

There  have  been  completed  for  other  bureaus  of  the  department  25  pieces  of 
worir,  in'l'Jdin?  the  desi^nin?  of  and  the  preparation  of  complete  drawm^  and 
spocincations  for  buildin?s  and  eroups  of  Duildin?s  to  be  used  for  experimental 
work.    A  few  of  these  designs  will  be  used  for  general  distribution. 


Investiffitione  of  rural-engineering  problems  involving  mechanicil  principles 

Memoranda  on  ice-house  constniction,  on  stream  measurement,  floating 
water-power  plints,  uses  and  types  of  water  wheels,  Bliu-»as  windmill*!,  tractor 
speciflcations,  and  on  other  subjects  have  been  prepared  for  correspcmdence 
purposes. 

DesiTns  have  l>een  prepared  f^r  various  types  of  apparatus  suitable  for  testing 
the  belt  and  draw-bar  horsepowers  of  tractors,  the  belt  horsepower  of  stationary 
engines  and  motors,  and  also  the  horsepower  required  to  operate  various  tvpes 
of  agricultural  machinery.  It  is  the  intention  to  construct  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus and  to  conduct  tests,  the  results  of  which  will  ei  e  to  the  users  of  farm 
macliinery  exact  information  as  to  the  power  that  can  be  deri ,  ed.  from,  or  the 
power  that  must  be  pro  ided  to  dri .  e,  different  types  of  farm  machinery  and 
which  will  gi  ^e  to  the  manufacturer  the  exact  information  that  will  enable  him 
to  standardi  .e  his  output  so  tliat  it  can  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  machines 
manufactured  by  other  concerns.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  wide  discrep- 
ancy in  power  ratings  and  in  structural  details  that  leads  to  a  large  amount  of 
unnecessarv  confusion  in  the  operation  of  farm  machinery. 

Specifications  for  a  lO-ton  ehctric  crane  for  use  in  the  color  laboratory  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  were  prepared  and  one  of  the  old  buildings  at  Arlington 
Farm  was  redesigned  to  accommodate  it. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  in  the  general  correspondence  are  the  following: 
Cement  and  concrete,  el?ctricity  and  electrical  applUmces,  farm  lifting  plants, 
farm  machinery  and  implements,  fuels,  gas  engines,  heat  and  heating,  lighting 
systems,  lightning  arresters  and  rods,  power  development,  pumps  and  pumping 
machinery,  refrigeration,  and  spraying  outfits. 


Allotment  (lump 
fund). 


13,000 


5,000 


13,000 


40.000 
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Committee  on  Agkicultuke, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Thursday^  January  10, 1918, 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  A.  F.  Lever  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Federal  Horticultural  Board. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 
Gentlemen,  turn  to  page  197,  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board. 
Dr.  Marlatt  is  here  and  will  present  the  estimates. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  C.  L.  MABLATT,  GHAIBHAN  OF  THE  FEDEBAL 
HOBTICULTUBAL  BOABD,  UNITED  STATES  BEFABTMENT  OF 
AOBICULTUBE. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Marlatt,  we  would  like  for  you  to  conclude 
your  statement  just  as  soon  as  you  can,  as  the  House  meets  at  11 
o'clock  to-day.  There  are  no  changes  in  your  statutory  roll.  Doctor, 
except  as  explained  in  your  note  there  ? 

Mr,  Marlatt.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  your  transfers  have  been  made  at  the  same 
salary  and  the  lump  fund  reduced  accordingly  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  That  is  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  suppose  you  briefly  tell  us  something  of 
jour  general  work  and  then  tell  us  about  your  pink  boUworm  fight. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  regular  appropriation  for  the  board  involves  all 
our  quarantine  and  regulatory  work  to  safeguard  the  entry  of  plants 
from  foreign  countries  and  to  administer  domestic  quarantines. 
There  are  some  10  foreign  and  7  domestic  quarantines  now  in  force. 
These  involve  such  products  as  cotton,  citrus  fruits,  Indian  corn,  and 
a  number  of  minor  items,  including  fruit  from  Mexico,  the  alligator 
pear,  sugar  cane,  date  palm,  etc. 

Mr.  IcouNG  of  Texas.  Do  you  let  any  cotton  seed  come  across  the 
Mexican  line  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  None  whatsoever  since  the  pink  boll  worm  was  dis- 
covered in  Mexico.  None  comes  into  the  United  States,  except  from 
the  Imperial  Valley  of  Lower  California.  Cotton  culture  is  continu- 
ous in  this  valley  from  California  into  Lower  California.  Mexico. 
There  is  no  dividing  line,  and  as  long  as  the  valley  as  a  whole  is  free 
from  the  pink  boUworm  and  is  protected  as  to  Lower  California  by 
a  State  quarantine,  which  is  being  enforced  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  make 
any  distinction  between  the  Mexican  and  the  American  half  of  the 
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valley.  The  government  of  Lower  California  has  entered  very 
heartily  into  cooperation  with  us,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  nothing  is 
permitted  to  come  into  Lower  California  which  has  any  relation  to 
cotton. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  I  live  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  near  the  border.  A  few  years  ago  a  great  many  of  the  oil 
mills  brought  seed  up  into  that  country  from  across  the  Mexican 
border.  I  noticed  this  year,  when  I  was  home,  that  the  Government 
had  agents  inspecting  a  little  cotton  field  just  across  from  my  house, 
as  well  as  other  &e]as  around  there.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  this 
particular  mill  had  bought  some  of  this  seed,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
some  of  this  seed  was  planted  in  that  territory. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  outbreak  there! 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Hav«  any  pitik  worms  come  into  T«xas  ? 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  tell  us  about  that  now,  Doctor? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Evi<^ntly  the  discussioik  of  that  subject  can  not  W 
postponed. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  other  work 

Mr.  Marlatt  (interposing).  Our  other  work  is  routine  and  regular. 
We  have  made  some  changes  in  and  additions  to  our  (quarantines 
which  are  explained  in  a  brief  summary  of  these  quarantines  which 
I  will  submit. 

The  pink  boolworm  situation  is  the  important  one  now  confronting 
Us.  The  dis(50very  of  this  insect  in  Mexico  on  November  1,  1916, 
resulted  in  a  prompt  quarantine,  promulgated  November  4,  prohibit- 
ing any  fuither  movement  of  cotton  se^  from  any  part  of  Mexico 
except  the  Imperial  Valley  in  Lower  California*  Since  that  time  no 
cotton  seed,  except  as  stated,  has,  to  our  knowledge,  come  across  the 
line  from  Mexioo.  Congress  gave  an  appropriation  of  $50^000  to 
police  the  Mexican  border  and  to  take  care  of  the  mills  whic^  had 
received  Mexican  seed.  All  the  Mexican  seed  which  had  been  brought 
to  some  twelve  mills  in  Texas  was  crushed,  the  mills  were  cleaned  up 
thoroughly,  and  the  area  about  the  mills  was  cleaned  of  scattered 
cotton  seed.  The  object  was  lo  prevent  the  escape  of  the  insects  from 
such  seed.  This  work  was  done  during  the  winter  of  1^16-17.  Dur- 
ing the  following  summer  the  fields  about  these  mills  were  kept  under 
constant  inspection,  to  discover  at  the  earliest  moment  any  possible 
infestation  by  pink  boUworms  from  the  seed  brought  to  these  mills. 
No  such  escape  of  insect-s  was  determined  during  the  summer,  and  we 
began  to  feel  that  the  mill  clean-up  had  been  effective,  but  early  in 
September  a  sporadic  outbreak  of  the  pink  boUworm  was  reported  in 
a  field  at  Hearne,  Tex.,  where  one  of  these  mills  was  located. 

Mr.  Hefi.in.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1917? 

Mr.  Mahlatt.  The  summer  of  1917 ;  yes,  sir.  Only  a  few  infected 
bolls  were  found.  The  infestation  was  just  beginning.  It  was  sig- 
nificant only  as  indicating  possible  damage  in  the  future.  The  in- 
fested field  and  all  neighboring  fields  were  promptly  cleaned.  No 
chances  were  taken.  A  force  of  laborei*s  was  gotten  together,  the 
planters  and  townspeople  all  heartily  cooperating.  There  was  a  good, 
deal  of  local  money  spent  in  carrying  out  the  work. 

Mr.  YouN^  of  Texas.  How  did  you  d^e  thatf  Did  you  eut  &©. 
plants  and  burn  them? 
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.  Mr*  Marlatt.  We  did  more  than  that  Thci  plants  were  puUed 
up  by  the  roots^  oiie  at  a  time,  thrown  iiito  piles,  sprayed  Mth  kero- 
sene, and  the  piles  burned.  Afterwards  the  fields  wel'e  g«ne  over 
by  a  force  of  men  and  women  and  every  leal  and  boll  on  the  ground 
was  picked  up  and  burned*  A  great  deal  of  cotton  which  had  been 
picked  but  had  not  been  ginned  was  burned.  We  did  that  txot  onlv 
\xx  the  infested  fields  but  also  in  all  other  fields  around  the  milL 
lilost  of  these  fields  were  of  small  acreage — ^totaling  105  aci*es, 

Mr.  Hkflin.  t)id  you  find  this  worm  in  any  other  fields? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  was  found  in  three  fields  at  Hearne. 

Mr.  Hbflin*  In  the  same  locality  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Marlatt.  All  within  half  a  mile  of  the  mill.  It  was  evident 
that  the  insect  had  escaped  from  the  seed  in  the  mill.  It  happened 
that  there  was  a  river  and  a  forested  area  which  gave  a  natural 
termination  to  this  district  on  three  sides.  AU  the  fields  within  this 
natural  district  were  thus  cleaned  up,  which  carried  us  well  beyond 
the  infested  fields. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  That  mill  had  crushed  some  of  this  Mexican 
seed? 

Mr,  Marlatt.  It  had  crushed  some  of  this  Mexican  seed  and  it 
had  been  cleaned  up,  as  I  have  described.  All  these  fields  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  mill  were  cleaned  up  and  all  the  cotton  that 
was  picked  within  several  miles  of  the  mill  was  safeguarded,  in- 
volving many  hundreds  of  acres  of  cotton,  This  cotton  was  ginned, 
the  seed  promptly  crushed,  and  the  lint  cotton  shipped  to  Galveston 
and  exported.  All  these  precautions  were  taken  to  stamp  out  the 
insect  at  Hearne. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  You  are  giving  heroic  treatment. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Absolutely.  The  work  if  not  thorough  is  worth- 
less. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  localities? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  In  relation  to  the  seed  from  Mexico,  the  insect  has 
appeared  near  one  other  mill  in  Texas,  viz,  at  Beaumont. 

Mr.  Heflin.  How  close  is  that? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  That  is  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas,  It  is  something  like  100  miles  from  Hearne. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  This  outbreak  at  Beaumont  was  discovered  some 
six  weeks  later — October  15.  The  situation  at  Beaumont  at  first 
outlook  was  very  favorable.  The  mill  was  4  or  5  miles  out  of  the 
city,  and  there  was  only  one  cotton  field  near  the  mill.  There  was 
no  other  cotton  within  6  miles,  and  it  looked  very  much  as  though 
eradication  here  would  be  a  very  simple  proposition.  The  field 
near  the  mill  was  promptly  cleaned  up.  An  examination  of  the  books 
of  this  mill  disclosed  that  the  owner  had  sold  seed,  evidently  of  Mexi- 
can origin,  for  planting  in  violation  of  his  permit.  The  importation 
of  seed  from  Mexico  had  been  permitted  lor  milling  only  and  not 
for  planting,  and  all  the  importing  mills  had  agreed  and  were 
bonded  to  carry  out  this  condition.  Subsequent  to  the  discovery  of 
the  insect  in  Mexico,  we  had  some  difficulty  with  this  man  at  Beau-; 
mont  in  securing  cooperation  in  the  clean  up  of  this  mill,  and  it 
develops  now  that,  he  violated  his  bond  and  sold  seed  to  a  consid- 
erable number  of  planters  around  Beaumont 
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The  red  dots  on  this  map  [exhibiting  map]  indicate  the  farms 
which  were  planted  with  such  seed,  all  of  which  farms  were  found 
to  be  infected.  We  traced  all  the  seed  sold  for  planting  by  this  mill 
so  far  as  we  were  able  to  get  the  records.  The  mill  was  accidentally 
burned  about  this  time,  but  the  books  were  saved,  and  we  have  all 
the  recorded  sales  of  seed.  The  owner  of  this  mill  bears  the  responsi- 
bility of  having  established  the  pink  boUworm  in  the  Beaumont 
isection  by  sales  of  seed  in  violation  of  his  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  his  bond.  Legal  action  against  him  would  probably  be 
useless,  since  I  am  advised  that  he  is  bankrupt. 

.  Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  Have  any  actions  been  brought  against  him  by 
farmers  who  have  been  damaged? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  under  his  bond  he  could 
be  punished. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  I  mean,  individual  suits  for  damages  by  farmers 
who  have  purchased  seed? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  where  no  criminal  action 
probably  could  be  taken. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  Have  any  of  the  individual  cotton  planters  who 
purchased  infested  seed  of  this  man  who  was  responsible  for  the 
spread  of  the  boUworm  in  this  district  brought  actions  for  damages 
against  him  in  any  instance? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  very  good  reason  that  he  is  a  bankrupt, 
I  believe  you  said? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  I  am  interested  in  knowing  whether  you 
actually  f^und  this  boUworm  on  other  farms  in  this  Beaumont 
vicinity  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  None  whatever,  except  where  such  seed  was  sold. 
Every  farm  in  this  region  has  been  examined. 

.    Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  But  you  actually  found  the  worm  where  he 
sold  the  seed? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  There  are  some  '25  red  spots  in  that  territory.  Do 
those  indicate  the  spots  where  you  found  the  worm  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes;  each  indicates  a  cotton  field  in  which  the  worm 
was  found. 

The  Chairman.  You  have,  however,  cleaned  out  the  worms  at 
these  points? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  cleaning  up  has  probably  not  been  fully  com- 
pleted.   The  work  is  now  in  progress. 

Beaumont  and  Hearne  are  the  only  known  points  in  Texas  where 
the  insects  escaped  to  fields  from  mills  which  had  imported  Mexican 
seed.  In  the  case  of  Beaumont  it  was  not  an  escape  from  the  mill 
under  natural  conditions,  but  it  was  a  willful  sale  of  seed  which  led 
to  the  distribution  of  the  insect.  So,  in  point  of  fact,  our  work  in 
relation  to  these  mills  safeguarded  the  situation  fully  except  in  the 
case  of  Hearne,  and  I  think  that  Hearne  has  now  been  fully  safe- 
guarded by  the  subsequent  cleaning  up. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  What  is  the  attitude  of  that  willful  mill  operator 
now  toward  the  department? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  He  objects  to  any  restriction  or  any  regulatijon. 
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Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  He  still  objects,  does  he? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  have  not  taken  any  action  against  him  for  the 
reason  that  we  still  had  to  induce  him  to  do  necessary  things,  and 
we  did  not  wish  unnecessarily  to  arouse  his  opposition.  For  ex- 
ample, his  mill  burned  down  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the  in- 
festations about  it,  leaving  about  50,000  tons  of  partly  burned  seed 
on  the  ground.  This  seed  was  more  or  less  accumulated  from  this 
district,  and  presumably  more  or  less  infested.  He  had  made  ar- 
rangements to  ship  this  seed  to  a  mill  in  the  northern  part  of  Texas 
in  which  he  was  interested.  The  seed  would  have  passed  across  the 
entire  cotton  belt  of  Texas.  Of  course,  we  wished  to  prevent  that, 
and  as  we  had  no  authority  to  stop  it  we  brought  in  the  State  au- 
thorities, the  governor  ana  the  secretary  of  agriculture  of  Texas, 
and  such  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  him  that  it  prevented  him 
from  moving  this  seed  to  the  mill  at  Lone  Oak,  Tex.,  where  he  had 
purposed  sending  it.  He  was  finally  induced  to  send  it  to  Houston 
for  milling  and  we  saw  to  the  transportation  and  the  cleaning 
of  the  cars,  and  made  provision  for  the  prompt  milling  of  the  seed 
and  the  clean-up  of  the  mill. 

.    Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  The  mill  at  Houston  is  really  outside  of  the 
cotton  belt.    There  is  no  cotton  grown  at  this  place. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  mill  was  within  the  town,  and  no  cotton  is 
grown  there. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  Some  legislative  action  was  taken  by  the 
State,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government,  in  reference  to  a 
zone  along  the  border,  wasn't  there  ? 

Mr.  Mablatt.  Yes;  that  relates  to  the  border  cotton- free  zone, 
which  I  wish  to  take  up  in  a  moment. 

The  other  point  of  infestation  in  Texas,  and  the  one  which  is  giving 
us  the  most  concern,  is  the  infestation  about  Trinity  Bay. 

The  pink  bollworm  was  reported  at  Anahuac,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  bay,  October  31,  and  careful  inspection  now  shows  in- 
festation extending  quite  generally  around  the  bay.  There  is  no 
cotton  mill  in  this  region,  nor  has  there  been  any  movement  of  cotton 
seed  from  Mexico  to  this  region.  Tiiis  infestation  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter— not  sporadic,  as  at  Hearn,  but  in  many  cases  quite  complete — 
as  to  indicate  that  the  insect  has  been  there  for  several  years.  It 
becomes  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  know  how  it  got  there.  There 
are  two  or  three  possible  explanations.  Long  before  we  had  a  quaran- 
tine some  planter  may  have  brought  in  seed  from  Mexico  or,  more 
likely,  brought  in  seed  from  Egypt  for  planting.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  some  man  in  this  region  used  to  grow  the  longest  fibered 
cotton  in  Texas.    That  might  indicate  Egyptian  cotton. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  What  region  do  you  mean  ?  "  This  region  "  does  not 
mean  much.  Will  you  please  indicate  what  region  you  mean,  so  that 
it  will  appear  in  the  rcord? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  Trinity  Bay  region.  That  is  one  theory.  An- 
other explanation,  and  a  moi-o  plausible  one,  is  that  the  insect  came 
with  some  Mexican  lint  cotton  to  Galveston.  It  is  reported  that  there 
were  shipments  of  Mexican  cotton  to  Galveston,  and  that  in  the  great 
storm  of  1915  some  of  this  cotton,  on  the  wharves  at  Galveston,  was 
carried  away  by  the  storm  of  that  year  and  was  broken  up  and  scat-, 
tered  widely  on  the  shores  of  the  bay.    Much  of  this  cotton  was  sal- 
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vaged — all  of  it  that  was  hot  brolt^b  and  icone  that  was  bfdbEen-^iit 
a  great  deal  waa  not.  The  liat  eotton  from  Mexico  la  ver^  poorly 
ginnad,  and  many  seeds  are  left  in  the  lint.  This  cotton,  coming  froth 
Laguna  in  1915,  may  have  oarried  the  pink  bollworm,  inasmuch  wis 
this  insect  got  into  Mexico  in  1911  or  1M2,  so  that  by  1&16  it  m^$ 
beginning  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  Laguna. 

The  third  theory  ia  that  Mexiean  cotton  seed  was  washed  away 
from  Galveston  by  the  same  storm.  Both  seed  and  cotton  lint,  sob- 
sequent  to  the  storm,  were  found  around  this  bay  and  carried  inland 
by  the  waves,  sometimes  fbr  long  distancea.  This  Trinity  Bay  region 
has  imdoubtedlj  been  infested  by  these  or  other  means  for  two  f>t 
three  years,  which  would  carry  us  back  to  1915.  The  infestation  heipe 
now  involves  about  5,000  acres  of  cotton,  as  determined  by  a  very 
careful  survey. 

For  the  last  two  months  the  clean-up  of  the  Trinity  Bay  regioii 
has  been  proceeding  along  the  same  lines  as  previously  employed  at 
Heame.  A  force  of  1,000  colored  laborers  are  now  at  work.  These 
have  to  be  transported  and  fed.  It  is  an  expensive  proposition  to 
clean  up  this  region.  It  is  now  about  h^lf  ^Jompleted.  We  have 
now  about  40  men  who  are  experts  and  who  survej^  and  find  the 
infested  fields  and  direct  the  laoor.  The  cost  of  this  work  is  no\*' 
ranging  from  $7,000  to  $10,000  a  week.  If  the  growth  of  cotton  in 
this  area  can  be  stopped  for  two  or  three  years,  we  believe  that  thi 
pink  bollworm  can  be  stamped  out.    At  least  it  is  worth  trying. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  The  State  of  Texas  is  bearing  a  portion  of  this  ex- 
pense? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  State  of  Texas  is  cooperating  in  the  loan  ol 
men  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  money.  They  have  not  much  money. 
Their  law  carried  a  small  appropriation,  only  $10,000,  and  that  was 
a  two-year  appropriation.  Under  the  Texas  law  the  governor  and 
the  secretary  of  agriculture  can  declare  a  cotton-free  area  with  re- 
spect to  any  area  determined  to  be  infested,  and  at  a  conference  ©f 
State  and  Federal  officials  and  some  1,000  planters,  held  at  Houston 
on  January  2,  1018.  it  was  announced  by  the  secretary  of  agriculturtj 
of  Texas  that  the  Hearne,  Trinity  Bay,  and  Beaumont  regions  would 
be  declared  cotton-free  areas.  This  determination  has  been  accepted 
by  most  of  the  planters  as  a  necessity  and  in  their  interest  and  lij 
the  interest  of  the  State  and  of  the  country. 

Mr.  RxjBEY.  By  "cotton-free  ai-ea"  you  mean  that  they  will  noi 
grow  cotton  there  for  how  many  years? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  For  two  or  tJkree  years;  the  duration  will  be  sub- 
ject to  later  determination.  They  will  not  grow  any  cotton  there 
next  year.  The  opposition  to  such  cotton-free  area  is  fairly  strong, 
but  apparently  it  is  chiefly  by  a  small  number  of  men  who  have 
land  that  they  are  exploiting  for  sale  as  cotton  land.  I  think  this 
opposition  will  be  undoubtedly  overcome.  The  majority  of  tht- 
planters  of  Texas,  both  about  Trinity  Bay  and  at  Hearne  and  Beau- 
mont, have  been  very  willing  to  cooperate,  even  to  the  extent  of  th* 
loss  of  their  cotton  crop. 

Mr.  RtJBET.  They  can  grow  other  crops  there? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  sir;  probably  to  better  advantage  than  cotton; 

Mr.  RrbRY.  What  other  crops  can  they  grow  f 
'  Mr.  Marlatt.  Peanuts,  soy  beans,  corn,  rice,  and  truck  crops.    Coi* 
ton  is  rather  a  precarious  crop  in  this  region  cm  account  of  the  boll 
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wee^l,  and  it  is  only  in  exoeptiona}  vears  tbal  a  good  ctt^p  is  made. 
Thafe  was  a  good  crop  last  year,  ana  that  l&as  given  an  incentive  to 
plMit  colton  and  caused  a  real-estate  boom  in  land  and  is  th^  Teason 
ire  u*e  having  some  difflealty  now ;  but  if  the  State  ^ands  strongly 
behind  its  law  we  can  give  the  cotton-free-area  control  a  thorough 
working  out  with  a  good  ohance  of  suceesB. 

The  Chaikman.  Dr.  Marlatt,  no  appropriation  is  carried  in  this 
Inll  for  the  continuance  of  that  work?  You  have  an  unexpended 
appropriation  f 

Mr.  Maklatt.  This  work  is  bdin^  done  under  an  appropriation  of 
$250,000,  given  in  an  urgent-deficiency  bill  of  the  last  sei^ion.  It 
is  available  to  June  30.  The  $50,000  given  in  the  last  Agricultural 
appix>priation  act  is  now  being  used  in  the  border-traffic  ccmtrol 
work.  It  carried  all  the  work,  both  clean-up  and  border-control, 
until  we  got  the  larger  appropriation,  but  it  is  now  being  used  in  the 
border  control,  which  is  an  entirely  separate  piece  of  work. 

AH  traffic  between  Mexico  and  the  United  ^ates  is  now  super* 
vised  and  controlled.  Cars  and  freight  from  Mexico  are  more  or 
less  contaminated  with  cotton  8?ed.  Cars  which  have  been  used  for 
hauling  cotton  seed  usually  retain  a  bushel  or  more  of  seed,  and  the 
e<»idition  of  the  cars  and  frei^t  as  it  comes  to  the  border  necessi- 
tates an  absolute  control  of  all  traffic  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States. 

We  have  established  along  the  border,  at  the  main  ports  of  entry, 
inspectors  who  see  that  the  cars  and  freight  are  cleaned  and  disin*^ 
fected,  and  who  control  the  whole  traffic.  The  traffic  is  growing  all 
the  time,  so  that  now  we  have  to  have  two  or  three  men  at  some  of  the 
important  places — ^that  is,  at  El  Paso,  and  Laredo.  This  border- 
traffic  control  will  call  for  $50^000  for  its  proper  maintenanc3  next 
year.  We  are  spending  this  year  $40,000  on  this  work,  and  th^ 
work  is  undermanned*  As  the  trnffic  increases  we  will  have  to  put  in 
additional  inspectors.  The  work  is  not  agreeable  nor  especially  safe, 
and  the  cost  of  living  is  very  high.  We  have  b?en  compelled  to  pay 
these  men  more  than  we  pay  other  men  of  the  same  grade  and  age 
to  meet  the  cost  of  living  at  thes{*.  places.  This  cost  is  much  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  these  btird(*.r  towns  are  Army  posts  and 
are  filled  with  soldiers  and  officei's.  The  towns  are  also  full  of 
refugees  from  Mexico^  and  all  of  these  conditions  increase  the  cost 
of  living  and  the  cost  of  the  work.  The  men  are  also  under  some 
damrar  all  the  time  from  ^  border  ruffianism." 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  men  engaged  in  this  work,  and  they  are  doing 
it  wclL 

That  is  the  border-traffic  control,  and  it  will  take  $50,000  to  carry 
it  next  Tear. 

The  Chaibmax.  Y<m  had  available  for  this  entire  work  $^0,0001 

Mr.  Maklatt.  Yes. 

The  Chairmax.  $50,000  wa^^  in  one  appropriation  and  $250,000  in 
another! 

Mr.  MasiiATr.  Tesu  sir. 

The  CoAincAsr.  Yon  say  that  the  ^SOgOOO  will  be  exhausted  in  the 
^IcaB-np  work  Yom  have  ahead  of  jroo  ! 

Mr.  Mauatt.  It  wUl  be  pretty  well  exhausted.  Whatever  la  left 
httdk  to  the  TreasoTT  os  the  Isit  of  Julj. 
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The  Chairman.  What  I  am  getting  at  is,  What  provision  are  you 
making  anywhere  for  the  continuance  of  this  work?  You  have  no 
appropriation  here,  unless  you  take  it  out  of  the  $48,300  fund,  which 
you  have  in  the  bill,  which,  I  take  it,  you  will  use  in  your  other 
quarantine  work. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  An  estimate  has  been  drawn  for  the  continuation  of 
the  work  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  but  it  is  not  included  in  the  printed 
estimate  you  have  before  you,  for  the  reason  that  the  needs  of  this 
work  are  developing  so  fast  that  the  Secretary  felt  it  would  be  better 
to  wait  until  the  last  moment  before  adding  this  particular  item  to 
the  bill  so  that  it  could  be  added  with  the  fullest  knowledge  on  the 
subject. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  whether  you  proposed  to  submit 
a  special  estimate  for  this  work,  or  whether  you  proposed  to  handle 
this  proposition  as  a  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  submitted  as  a  supple- 
mental estimate  in  this  bill,  and  in  that  case  this  committee  and  the 
department  would  have  a  great  deal  more  control  of  it  than  it  would 
in  an  urgent  deficiency  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  to  submit  that  statement  now  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  have  a  statement  which  I  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary, giving  the  items  and  using  language  which  will  cover  all  the 
work  which  we  need  to  do.  The  Secretary  has  asked  to  have  this 
item  reserved,  as  I  said,  until  the  last  moment,  so  that  it  can  be  pre- 
sented with  any  changes  that  may  later  become  necessary,  but  still 
presented  in  time  to  be  added  to  this  appropriation  bill. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  ought  to  be  able  to  report  this  bill 
next  week  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  In  that  case,  I  should  say  that  this  item  ought  to  be 
presented  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  prefer  to  have  it  presented  through  the 
regular  channel  of  a  supplemental  estimate,  coming  from  the  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  have  here  the  letter  in  explanation  of  the  new 
wording  of  this  appropriation,  which  I  submitted  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Marlatt  can  leave  that  memorandum  with  the 
committee.  I  would  not  put  it  in  the  record,  because  it  is  merely 
in  tentative  form  now,  but  it  should  be  kept  until  the  Secretary  has 
given  final  consideration  to  the  estimate  and  it  comes  to  the  com- 
mittee in  the  regular  way.  That  will  be  done  in  a  very  short  time 
now. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  may  say  in  a  general  way  for  the  information  of 
the  committee  that  the  language  for  this  item  as  here  drafted  has 
been  viseed  and  approved  by  the  solicitor  of  the  department.  It 
calls  for  a  total  sum  of  $800,000.  It  includes  the  border-survey 
work  which  I  have  just  discussed,  which  is  now  costing  at  the  rate 
of  $40,000  a  year.  It  includes  this  clean-up  work  in  Texas,  which  is 
of  uncertain  cost,  but  for  which  $500,000  is  asked,  which  amount,  I 
think,  should  be  available.  It  includes  the  cotton-free  zone  idea, 
but  does  not  carry  any  additional  appropriation  for  that,  it  being 
intended  to  include  any  costs  under  this  item  in  the  Texas  work 
under  the  estimate  of  $500,000.  It  includes  for  the  clean-up  and 
survey  work,  to  stamp  out  any  local  infestation  near  the  American 
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border  in  Mexico.  $25,000.  It  includes  $25,000  for  the  establishment 
of  an  experiment  station  in  the  Laguna  district  of  Mexico,  already 
approved  by  the  Secreiary,  to  study  the  pink  boUworm  and  at  the 
same  time  to  cooperate  with  the  Mexican  planters  and  help  them 
stamp  it  out  in  the  Laguna. 

As  a  result  of  our  surveys  in  Mexico  and  our  representations,  the 
Mexican  Government  has  realized  the  importance  of  the  situation 
and  has  quarantined  the  Laguna  itself  and  taken  similar  steps  to 
those  we  are  taking  in  Texas  as  to  quarantine  and  cotton-free  zone 
ideas.  There  seems  now  to  be  a  better  chance  of  exterminating  this 
insect  in  Mexico— or  quite  as  good  a  chance — as  there  is  in  the  iKiited 
States,  because  cotton  growmg  in  Mexico  is  in  isolated  districts, 
widely  separated  from  each  other. 

Except  for  the  Lamma,  the  known  infested  areas  in  Mexico 
are  limited  to  a  few  farms,  so  that  there  is  a  good  possibility  of 
exterminating  the  insect  in  Mexico.  If  this  can  be  accomplished  in 
Texas  and  Mexico,  the  pink-bollworm  menace  may  be  eliminated  for 
all  time  or  pushed  into  the  distant  future.  If  it  is  possible  to  ex- 
terminate this  insect  in  Mexico,  it  is  worth  doing,  because  otherwise, 
in  spite  of  all  precautions,  the  insect  will  ultimately  get  across  and 
become  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  eradication. 

The  Chaibmax.  Do  you  know  how  widespread  it  is  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Mabl\tt.  Yes.  We  have  fairly  accurate  knowledge,  due  to 
our  surveys  in  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Do  those  surveys  indicate  a  possibility  of  ex- 
terminating it  in  Mexico  i 

Mr.  Mablatt.  I  think  so.  I  think  there  is  a  vei-y  good  prospect 
of  exterminating  the  insect  in  Mexico,  and  it  will  not  call  for  large 
expenditures  on  the  part  of  Mexico  or  of  this  Government,  because 
the  planters  in  Mexico  who  grow  cotton  are  big  men,  who  fully  real- 
ize the  importance  of  the  work.  There  is  not  very  much  miscella- 
neous, widespread,  small  growth  of  cotton.  For  the  most  part,  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  big  men  who  understand  the  importance  of  substitut- 
ing other  crops  for  cotton.  The  Laguna  is  one  of  the  largest  dis- 
tricts in  the  world  growing  cotton  almost  exclusively.  The  big 
planters  of  this  district  are  willing  to  give  up  their  cotton  growing 
and  the  smaller  planters  may  be  expected  to  follow  suit.  They  can 
grow  com,  wheat,  peanuts,  or  soy  beans  instead,  and  if  they  do*  that, 
they  will  have  a  better  chance  of  stamping  out  the  insect  than  we 
have  in  Texas.  I  mean  the  risk  is  actuaUy  greater  at  this  time  in 
Texas  than  it  is  in  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  more  people  grow 
cotton  in  Texas  ? 

Mr.  'Maelatt,  More  people,  and  cotton  growing  is  more  continu- 
ous and  extended. 

The  Chaib3£an.  To  what  extent  does  the  Mexican  Government  co- 
operate in  a  financial  way  ! 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  do  not  think  they  are  giving  much  money,  but 
at  the  suggestion  of  our  agent,  who  went  down  to  Mexico  City  and 
had  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  situation  with  the  Mexican  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  President  Carranza,  the  Government  has 
establish  a  quarantine  of  the  Laguna.  prohibiting  the  movement  of 
cotton  or  cotton  seed  from  Lagima.    That  was  a  big  thing  for  Mexico 
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and  a  big  thing  for  ms^  too.  The  M^xiciin  Qovarnincait  has  olsi 
declared  «  ootton-frte  area  in  the  otne  other  district  in  Mexico  ^hieh 
was  then  known  to  he  infested,  via,  AUende,  about  30  miles  from  our 
border^  and  has  isstied  an  order  that  no  cotton  shall  be  grown  there 

for  three  years,  and  in  all  this  the  planters  are  cooperating* 

The  Chairican.  That  effective  oooperation  comes  largely  from  the 
planters  themselves? 

Mr.  Maio^att.  It  does,  and  as  a  result  of  the  laws  or  decrees  which 
have  been  issued  by  the  Mexican  Oovernment. 

The  Chasrmai?.  How  much  of  thia  $800^000  that  you  may  estimate 
for  do  you  propose  to  spend  in  the  Mexican  control  work?  You 
gay  you  are  going  to  spend  $500,000  of  it  in  the  Texas  control  and 
eradication  work.  For  example,  how  much  will  this  station  at 
Laguna  cost  ? 

Mr.  Mabi^it.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  is  estimated  for  thai 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  buildings? 

Mr.  Mabi*att.  We  will  probably  rent  the  buildings.  It  covers  the 
salary  of  four  or  five  men  who  will  be  put  in  that  work,  immarrted 
men  for  the  most  part,  able  to  move  quickly  in  ease  of  necessity.  The 
salaries  of  those  men  and  the  other  costs  of  the  station  will  call  for 
$25,000.  I  may  say,  in  relation  to  this  station,  that  the  big  planters 
of  the  Laguna  have  offered  for  the  use  of  the  station,  10  of  them, 
each  125  acres  of  land,  making  some  1,200  acres  of  land.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  offer  the  planters  agree  to  plant  and  cultivate  those 
acres  at  their  own  co^  but  under  the  direction  and  for  the  purposes 
of  our  experiments.  These  people  in  Mexico  have  shown  an  extraor^ 
dinary  willingness  to  do  everything  to  help  in  this  work.  They  will 
give  their  lands,  their  time,  and  their  labor  to  help.  The  Govern- 
ment has  little  money  to  give,  but  the  Government  has  given  us  the 
power  and  the  authority  to  establish  the  station,  has  taken  the  quar- 
antine action  I  have  mentioned,  and  has  established  a  free-cotton 
area  for  the  Allende  district,  and  is  considering  one  for  the  whole 
Lacuna. 

The  Chairman,  This  worm  can  spread  very  rapidly  or  it  nxay 
spread  very  slowly ;  it  may  spread  as  rapidly  as  a  freight  train  would 
go  with  cotton  seed  in  a  box  car  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  sir.  Of  itself  it  would  spread  slowly;  if  it 
is  carried,  there  is  no  limit. 

The  Chairman.  How  destructive  is  it? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  is  probably  the  most,  destructive  cotton  insect  we 
know.  Mr.  Busck,  who  was  our  agent  in  Mexico,  is  an  expert  on  the 
pink  boUworm.  He  has  studied  it  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  in 
Mexico.  He  says  that  the  crop  in  the  Laguna  this  year  was  re- 
duced about  one^third  by  this  insect.  They  got  the  first  crop  but  they 
did  not  get  the  important  second  crop.  At  the  time  he  was  there,  in 
September  and  October,  field  after  field  exhibited  100  per  cent  of 
the  bolls  infested. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  habit  of  this  worm  similar  to  the  habit  of 
the  boll  weevil^  which  you  are  trying  to  control  now  by  early 
maturing  cotton! 

Mr.  Mahlatt,  Very  much  the  same.  The  cotton  that  we  would 
get  if  we  had  the  pink  bollworm  would  be  the  early  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  does  it  begin  to  operate  in  Texas? 
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Mr.  MmeLATir.  Thsx  is^  m^  kitfnrm.  Omt  f^^ieA  ^  iMs^  jRairafiii  tl 
tim  XjBgmii  s^  to  ntnlv  «  iKiod«i^3Cft2  ^Isdr  oef  tiir  iu»aot«  is  flwipBiaiiiiaB 

fadniB  is  HcBtfiiitiL  \aA  tkcrc  tioi!^:  and  fcw«R.  jhy  «b  ib^  -^thun  ;it 
all  -BeaBcms.     lii  &  poniirrT  l^kt*  om^  L<i'WfTM3r.  aud  lite  xbe  IjicffiBUi 

ovrtoB  ixili^  art*  fM^uc^d  (ir  ^sriMt^fr  i^  ffc*»  xhrcm^  m  .^MiflmUYta  -vr 
rv»  «D  tbt-  ccdoii  It^iY^e^  J\^  fuU  lif^*  Lkst-crr  mia«r  «ar  <r:Kidtrri«K> 
flisMH3d  lie  d^tvniiiDHL 

Tiie  1  bjuxmjlk.  I  dK*  tMi  -wnsA  i«i  fvfwB'L.  ]:*in  I  m^iiJd  likp  tret  at 
is  ZLT  mind:  dc^  tou  ka^ipm  to  kzK*v  hcim  iu^  jud  S3«a  ivi 
ICO  it  iLf  (^»-f  d  1>T  this  •v-oriD  i^ 

Tli^C»«viBiiAx.  1ft  tiiat  tiie  ohIt  di-trir:  ♦ 

^•iT.  JLasLsATT.  Til**  Ali*tt>df»  di?«Tirt  ©cffisi^t^  \»f  #bcvx  At^  or  ^ 
cxCMiB  li'-idik.  froBD  a  ffw  ams  up  to  abcflH  3C»  ticren.  Alkajde  is  al»o»ia 
5>tt  iiiii**  frxtiL  iiur  tic^rdfT-     Th*  <*n]T  other  inffvrtd  district  m^  know 

«  

of  is  Mt'Xitio  i^  a  Imttk*  v*«uch  oyt^ioKiTf*  I>{^  iiici.  Te>s.  It  vas  ks>?'<r& 
tkat  tiii<^  rtLUcL  ci^^iiLiii^d  ils  ^a^d  la^t  T^.ar  frcoa  Ldi^iifia.  We  vere 
mU«  U»  KktiiL*'  aii  Ill^^:»e'^i«7J  of  it  atfciial:  tiiSiBP  v«csk»  a^  asd  tt  arm^ 

fouiid  t.'.>  be  'mt'*^.^d.  Tiit**if  tlij't^e  re^oib-  ccAer  tiw  tiitine  knoirsa 
dif^ril:»utaoii  of  Uje  iziSBt^  is  llex3<«L 

Tb^  <.  aAnaifLA^"-  Ave  tiwHe  difltrirts-  tbt*  «  It  disti^n^  id  Xordi 
-\jD«rica  "vLJc-L  liaTp  tiii*-  tnwi'tiie* 

Mr-  Mahlat^.  ¥■«*«:  -exeef*  tia<*  Tem*  aro«- 

The  l'fiA£KMA9^~.  S(#  tJjcaL.  if  Tvni  ms  •cksas  sp  ia  Tex2L1^  to  begis 
with  BJid  ei«au  up  iu  M-txJ<xju  t{»u  aJ^  IB  pwtftr  ^r<?»c»d  skape  to  sare 
the  cot!  on  HJtimtjoii  froiu  tbi^  pefltf' 

Mr-  MArOjATT.  Y*^  f  jt-  Aud  I  thiiat  frc«n  what  I  la^Y  «a5d.  ftaa 
Tcni  eai^  «#^  Mint  ttif-  M^xieaB  sjtuBtkin  ii^  siot  f«i  ^^MJe^  a<  k  Biif:hi 
Nw^iLL     "J'ue**  <(.i«t  rxiil*  tj^  miih\^ed^ 

Tii<?  <'HAucJ^JA^.  'jbn*  M^irkam  feimfiti^m  ti©  im»  i«ess  to  be  tih^ 
critical  poiut  <*!'  tilXu'Uj  i**-?!^-  If  tpoo  are  f^-iaac  to  leare  this  worm 
m  Mexieo,  it  iiK  iKn»ud  t^  e«t  iti^  T«£at>  swumer  or  ^t«-. 

Mr.  MA1CL.ATT.  W*'  tt*<ju^  in  ii#  dit«w«if»Ti  last  ywr  that  it  m^ts 
rerjr  isBUpruUtolt^  tlml.  V'^  wcr.  jd  come  to  ad^iaf  auT  Vork  <!>f  ^ftnerjil 
cctersDiiiUfttioi)  ill  M**«fi*i^rf.  th»i  *^j<rh  ^ark  woiiid  b?  iii^pra^'iical^ 
aifed  inUMAJKiult^.  Of-  tit  UjiMi  vf-ttl^  Sf.ciftssarilT  iuTx/ire  larw  tt^paLdi- 

WV  titHli    l!iUli>^lH    r!    wot  I'..    »«*-  lj^<"!eSSaTT  TO  V»UT   fflttOH  foT  df^SCTDf^ 

tiuii  ttiuJ  iti'.utj^-  tii*-  ovi <»*•»*  ii^jt  10  v^Tii:  but  Twe  lajiT^  tciniid  the* 
jv> >irM^  V*  t  dat  U/  (>*•  jtvHi^fi.i  X  tru*'^  TW  o'wtm^ts. seem  villing  to  <«o^ 
tlA**  ^t%»wt4i  0I  lintiot'.  >\ . .!  '.jf  i<^  af^'fyit  tbf»  )f»}K.  What  »<-»v  swans 
ui**<>^Ksarx  iu  ly-r.M'M.  k^  rt.iu**y  «  mti.r.ifT  fif  sPpf^rxi^^ioT*^  atid  T>«rbaps 
tilt-  ♦'>i>'n*»*-  o':':ii.s.«rta«'*v  ^^i  *-»»-ar'Tif  !iT»  ftTi  isf))at.eu  fif-l.i,  Fcff*  ex- 
a.i:;;n^.  \\  nij  tv^  '•♦m**-*'  to  tri**H^  i^'*-i*-  aj  AlifTj-if^^  ot»o  <.f  %}te  hiir  isili> 
ii*  ii*^  ijtt^uitu  »H>  in-.i»'*^c*  1<^  pfrr^-ii«f4e  tW  ^«^d  a"nd  tat«^  it  back  iDto 
tiR-  Lu^iuiu  «.v  jt>^  1  'MH  c,f  iji^  -wax  aud  rriud  it  np.  This  «aed  was: 
j.»u rt4uii>*in  h!  »  :.'»A';*'  ti/iox*-  iij*.  ninrkei  prjc*^^  so  fts  to  he  able  to  fwt 
aJJ  vf  it.  '3'u^\\  u*v  Kt.tiniriTrt jT  /r  tx»  d<t  the  sanne  thiiiir  f>nr  all  the  a^ed 
that  it  ^i\}\Mi  ni  '■  '»*■  M.b\.bjjj'  j*aH»  clifHrifrt^  siin7>]T  u*  Mt  tbat  «^dl  (*ut 
of  tht'  WHT  HU<!i  ix^u  u-H'  Lhjri'nii  tp»  jrrinQ  ];  zp. 
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The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  few  more  questions,  and  then  I 
will  be  through.  This  is  a  large  appropriation  you  are  asking  for, 
and  I  want  to  get  all  the  facts  about  it  that  I  can.  Are  these  plant- 
ers in  the  Laguna  district  American  planters  or  are  they  native 
Mexicans  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  They  represent  all  nationalities.  One  of  the  largest 
companies,  having  the  largest  tract  there — 25,000  to  30,000.  acres — ^is 
headed  by  James  Brown  Potter,  who  has  a  large  interest  in  it.  He 
is  a  New  Yorker.  The  Purcell  ranch  sounds  like  an  American  name, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  large  ranches.  Some  of  the  holdings  are  German 
and  some  English.  One  of  the  largest  owners  is  a  Mexican,  so  that 
the  land,  I  should  say,  is  held  about  half  by  English  and  Americans 
and  half  by  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  am  driving  at  in  this  line  of  questions 
is  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  these  men  are  the  type  of  men  with 
whom  you  are  sure  you  can  always  get  close  cooperation. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  They  are  very  high-grade  men.  We  have  met  all 
the  owners  of  the  larger  tracts.  Two  or  three  of  them  have  been 
in  Washington  and  they  seem  to  be  very  high-grade  men,  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  situation,,  and  willing  to  go  to  any  cost  and  to 
cooperate  in  the  fullest  measure  with  this  Government  and  the  Mexi- 
can Government. 

The  Chairman.  One  other  question:  I  have  not  read  the  item  in 
the  deficiency  bill,  but  are  you  permitted  to  pay  to  the  farmers  whose 
fields  you  destroy  any  damages  in  that  district? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  are  given  that  authority  in  that  bill.  In  point 
of  fact,  so  far  we  have  spent  no  money  in  that  way,  and  no  such 
expenditures  have  been  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  the  power? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  have  the  power. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  you  should  have  that  power? 
Do  you  think  that  you  should  pay  for  these  destroyed  fields  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  should  have  that  power ;  yes.  But  it  is  distinctly 
understood  that  we  do  not  propose  to  exercise  it  except  in  the  case 
of  urgent  necessity.  There  may  be  an  occasion  when  the  purchase 
of  a  mass  of  seed  in  the  hands  of  a  farmer  and  the  removal  of  that 
seed  to  Laguna,  where  we  resell  it  to  the  mills,  will  be  necessary. 
There  ma}^  be  a  little  loss  on  that  amount  of  seed,  but  there  should 
be  power  to  make  the  work  that  is  undertaken  efficient  by  having  the 
authority  to  clean  up  any  points,  small  or  trivial,  which  would  other- 
wise be  neglected. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions,  gentlemen?  If 
not,  have  you  any  further  statement  to  make,  Dr.  Marlatt? 

Mr,  Young  of  Texas.  I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  Hearne  field 
that  was  destroyed.  As  I  recall  it,  that  was  burned  while  the  crop 
was  maturing.    Was  the  owner  paid  for  that  crop? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  There  was  a  subscription;  the  public-spirited  citi- 
zens of  Hearne  raised^a  considerable  sum  of  money  that  paid  for 
the  cotton  destroyed  or  most  of  it.  The  Government  paid  for  no 
destroyed  cotton. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  That  was  my  understanding.  It  was  paid 
for  by  the  people  who  were  interested  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Exactly.  That  was  part  of  the  cooperation  at  that 
point. 
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Mr.  Hattgen.  You  propose  to  spend  $300,000  in  Mexico  to  eradi- 
cate that  worm? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  hope  not  to  expend  anything*  except  on  our  sta- 
tion in  the  Laguna  and  in  the  survey  work  and  in  general  supervision 
and  aid  in  the  clean-up.  We  hope  to  expend  practically  nothing  in 
the  purchase  of  cotton  for  destruction.  These  two  items  total  $50,000. 
The  additional  $200,000  is  an  emergency  fund  for  such  clean-up  work 
in  Mexico  as  we  are  now  doing  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  the  purpose  of  going  into  Mexico  with  your 
station?    Is  it  an  experiment  station  to  be  conducted  along  this  line? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  is  very  desirable  to  get  full  knowledge  of  this 
insect.  We  do  not  want  to  get  it  in  this  country,  and  can  not.  We 
can  get  it  in  the  Lagflna  district  where  the  insect  now  occurs.  The 
object  is  to  study  the  insect,  study  means  of  controlling  it,  and  to 
have  headquarters  there  to  aid  the  Mexican  planters  in  their  clean- 
up work,  which  is  being  done  in  the  interest  of  Mexico  and  even 
more  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  object  is  to  educate  the  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  in  part.  It  is  to  educate  and  help  the  Mexicans 
in  their  clean-up  work. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  dangerous  project  to  estab- 
lish.   We  have  our  hands  full  in  taking  care  of  our  own  burdens. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  is  a  case  where  we  do  not  want  to  bring  the  insect 
to  this  country  to  study  it  here. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  we  might  go  to  Egypt  and  find  a  bug  there 
and  we  might  find  it  necessary  to  establish  a  station  there.  It  is 
just  a  question  as  to  how  far  you  are  going  to  carry  the  plan  of 
which  this  is  a  beginning. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  Government  has  established  precedents  along 
that  line  many  times.    This  would  not  be  a  new  precedent. 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  what  instance? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  In  the  study  of  corn  diseases,  for  example,  in  the 
Orient  which  is  now  being  made. 

Mr.  Haugen.  We  have  sent  special  men.  We  have  never  estab- 
lished a  station. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  "  Station  "  is  perhaps  a  large  word  to  use.  In  point 
of  fact,  what  we  are  doing  is  to  put  some  experts  into  the  Laguna  to 
study  the  insect  and  its  control  and  to  help  in  the  substitution  of  other 
crops  for  cotton.  The  "  station  "  amounts  merely  to  the  housing  of 
these  men. 

Mr.  Haugen.  We  have  never  gone  into  foreign  countries  and  de- 
stroyed their  crops  and  paid  for  them,  which  this  proposes  to  do  here, 
or  to  buy  seed  and  destroy  it.  It  is  quite  ii  different  thing  from  send- 
ing people  into  other  countries  to  investigate. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  make  that  plain.  Do  you  propose  in  your 
Mexican  work  to  buy  seed  and  cotton  and  destroy  it  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Not  in  general.  I  endeavored  to  make  myself  elenr 
on  that,  that  we  want  authority 

Mr.  Haugen  (interposing).  In  that  connection  I  understood  him 
to  say  that  they  want  that  authority ;  that  they  would  not  abuse  the 
authority,  but  they  should  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  For  example,  in  the  AUende  district  there  mav  b? 
six  infested  ranches,  and  we  might  find  in  the  clean-up  there  that 
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UuBTd  i&  a  iM.  af  ^etd  whitt^  l|ia&  idoexi  lefi.  It  ought  to  be  burned  up, 
and  it  would  cost  us  $25  perhaps  in  Mexico  to  get  that  seed  and 
bum  it  upw  I  think  We  ^ught  to  burn  it  up  rather  than  l«are  it. 
There  nrnj  be  aueh  incidental  ea^es  where  a  littie  money  should  be 
spent  to  complete  a  work  which  otherwise  would  be  ineomplete  and 
useless.  But,  in  the  main^  the  fund  is  to  be  used,  if  necessary,  in 
just  su^h  clean-up  work  as  we  are  now  conducting  in  Texas ;  in  other 
words,  to  assist  in  eradicating  Uie  inaeet  ia  Mexioo. 

Mr.  EUtJGEN.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  our  hands  full  in  taking 
care  of  our  own  affairs  without  mixing  in  with  others  and  taking 
care  of  theirs. 

Mr.  Mari^att.  They  ai*e  our  neighbor*. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  are  our  neighbors,  and  that  is  possibly  an 
excuse  for  going  in  tliere ;  but,  alter  all,  that  is  a  dangerous  preoe- 
d^it  to  establish.    I  do  not  know  where  it  is  going  to  stop> 

Mr.  KuB£Y.  The  whole  object  of  this  is  lo  prcSect  the  American 
cotton  growers,  and  I  understand  we  are  going  down  there  as  the 
best  method  of  protecting  our  ow^  people  against  the  bringing  in  of 
this  pest    Is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  RuBEF.  And  the  probabilities  are  that  you  would  not  spend 
over  $50,000  at  the  utmost  d<iwn  in  Mexico  and  only  $§5^000  on  this 
station  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  are  planning:  actually  to  spend  <mly  $25,000; 
that  iS)  on  the  research  station.  We  are  asking  also  for  ^5,000  for 
survey  and  clean*up  work  near  the  border  in  Mexico.  This  may  not 
all  be  needed.  We  are  asking  for  $200,000  as  an  emergency  fund, 
which  may  be  available,  if  necessary,  for  cooperation  in  such  general 
work  of  extermination  in  Mexico  as  we  are  now  conducting  in  Tie^xas. 

Mr.  Hatjobn.  Well,  Mr^  Chairman,  if  we  embark  on  this  extensive 
plan,  I  do  not  doubt  that  somebody  will  contend  that  it  is  necessary 
to  go  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  world  to  protect  the  American  people 
against  some  bug  that  may  be  found  there. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  Dr.  Marlatt,  we  are 
much  obliged  to  .you. 

Principal;.  Activcties  of  F^ebal  HoBTicux.TuaAi.  Boasd. 


Appropriations  and  activities. 


Ejwobcrment  op  MAHf^nrAaAxxmE  act. 


Control  of  entry  of  plants  and  plmi  proiucts  under  regulation 

The  entry  of  the  followini;  plasits  uid  plant  products  is  now  regulated  wi^ 
respect  to  particular  pliol;  diseases  and  insect  pesis  which  it  is  desirable  to  exclude 
from  the  United  States:  Nursery  stock,  potatoes,  avocados,  cotton,  corn,  cotton- 
seed products,  and  onuiRcs.  Ouier  plants  and  plant  products  are  brought  under 
similar  restrictions  from  time  to  time  as  the  need  arises.  The  entry  of  such 
plants  and  plant  products  is  safeguarded  by  regulations  requirine:  inspection  and 
certification  as  to  (reedom  frpra  plant  diseases  or  (asect  pests  and  by  resinispection 
and.  if  necessary,  fumiifation  or  disinfectign  at  thiB  entry  p<H*ts  or  at  destmation. 
FuU  oontrol  of  the  entry  of  amet^  j^roduots  i;  lulxlier  «t>taineit  by  a  i^stem  of 
entry  under  permit. 


Foreign  plant  guaratuines*..,.....^ • - »... »...,, 

QuEurantines  to  prevent,  under  exlMM^  quarantines,  the  entry  of  plant  material 
atrect.ed  with  whlten^lae  bliateC  rii«jt|  potetd  vl^airt,  MexieoB  fruit  fly,  avocado 
weevil,  the  pink  boHworni  of  cotton,  Eiu'opean  pine-shoot  moth,  citrus  canker 


AlliOtillttit  dttttii 
fund). 


154,500 


43,600 


$48,3001 


37,4001 


3)00t'  i»tX» 
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l»RiNCiPAL  Activities  of  Federal  Horticultural  Board — Continued. 


Appropriations  and  activities. 
\ 


Allotment  (lump 
fund). 


$5,000 


95,000 


Enfobcement  of  plant-quarantine  act— Continued. 

and  other  citrus  diseases,  Sclerospora  maydia  and  othw  diseases  of  Indian  com 
and  certain  closely  related  plants,  insect  enemies  and  plant  diseases  of  sugar  cane, 
and  insect  pests  of  sweet  potatoes  and  yams;  and  to  provide  for  like  control  by 
quarantine  of  any  new  danger  that  may  arise. 

Domestic  plant  quarantines 

(iuaraniines  to  prevent  the  further  distribution  within  the  United  States  of 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  and  melon  fly,  the  gipsy  moth  and  brown-tail  moth, 
date-palm  scale  insects,  the  pink  boUworm  of  cotton,  insect  enemies  and  plant 
diseases  of  sugar  cane,  and  insect  enemies  of  sweet  potatoes  and  yams;  and  by 
future  quarantine  to  control  any  new  pests  that  may  appear. 

Plant-qv.arantine  investigations 

Investigation  of  insect  and  plant-disease  conditions  as  a  basis  for  needed  quar- 
antine action.  When  it  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board  that  a  dangerous  plant  pest,  liable  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States, 
occurs  in  some  foreign  country  or  has  already  obtained  a  limited  foothold  in  the 
Ignited  States,  if  the  additional  information  needed  before  intelligent  quarantine 
action  can  be  taken  can  not  be  promptly  fmnished  by  the  bureau  Of  the  depart- 
ment concerned,  qualified  experts  are  detailed  to  m^^e  the  necessary  studies 
and  investigations. 

Preventing  the  entry  and  estabushment  of  the  pink  bollworm  of  cotton — 

It  is  proposed  to  undertake  imder  this  project  all  the  means  necessary  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  the  pink  bollworm  in  Texas  or  other  States,  including  the 
regulation  of  the  entry  into  the  United  States  of  railway  cars  and  other  vehicles, 
and  freight,  express,  baggage,  and  other  materials  from  Mexico,  to  prevent  the 
accidental  entrance  with  su<m  cars  or  freight  of  the  pink  bollworm  throu^  the 
agency  of  cotton  seed  or  otherwise;  to  conduct  surveys  in  Texas  and  other  States 
to  detect  any  instances  of  infestation  by  this  insect j  and  to  carry  out  such  control 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  stamp  out  such  mvestations;  to  establish  such 
zone  or  zones  free  from  cotton  culture  near  the  border  of  any  State  adjacent  to 
Mexico  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  natural  migration  of  the  insect;  to 
make  surveys  to  determine  the  actual  distribution  of  the  pink  bollworm  in 
Mexico  and  to  exterminate  local  infestations  in  Mexico  near  the  border  of  the 
United  States,  in  cooi>eration  with  the  Meodcan  Government  or  local  Mexican 
authorities;  to  make  a  technical  study  of  the  pink  bollworm  in  Mexico  as  a  basis 
for  control  measures  and  to  cooperate  with  tne  Mexican  Government  or  other- 
wise in  undertaking  such  measures  for  the  extermination  of  the  pink  bollworm  of 
cotton  in  Mexico  as  shall  be  deemed  practicable  and  expedient. 


1  Appropriation  su^;ested  for  inclusion  under  '*  Miscellaneous '^  section  of  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

Statement  Relative  to  Quarantine  and  Other  Restrictive  Orders  Now  in 

Force  under  the  Plant-Quarantine  Act. 

Under  the  plant-quarantine  act  there  are  now  in  force  11  foreign  quarantines^ 
8  domestic  quarantines,  and  8  orders  regulating  the  entry  from  foreign  coun- 
tries of  certain  plants  and  plant  products.  Of  these  quarantines  and  orders 
regulating  entry  9  are  new  or  have  been  revised  and  reissued  during  the  year. 
A  brief  description  of  the  current  quarantine  and  other  restrictive  orders  is 
given  below. 

The  numbers  assigned  to  these  quarantines  indicate  merely  the  chronological 
order  of  issuance  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  quarantines  in  one  numerical 
series.  The  quarantine  numbers  missing  in  this  list  are  quarantines  which  have 
either  been  superseded  or  revoked.  For  convenience  of  reference  these  quar- 
antines are  here  classified  as  domestic  and  foreign. 


domestic  quarantines. 

Bdte  palms, — Quarantine  No.  6,  with  regulations:  Prohibits  the  Interstate 
movement  of  date  palms  or  date-palm  offshoots  from  Riverside  County,  Oal., 
east  of  San  Bernardino  meridian ;  Imperial  County,  Cal. ;  Yuma,  Maricopa,  and 
Pinal  Counties,  Ariz.;  and  Webb  County,  Tex.;  except  in  accordance  with  the 
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rules  and  regulations  pfescribea  in  the  Notice  of  Quarantine,  on  accotint  of  two 
injurious  scale  insects,  to  wit,  the  Parlatoria  scale  {Parlatoria  blanchardi) 
and  the  Phoenicococcus  scale  {PhoeMcococcus  marlatti). 

Ootton  seed  and  cottonseed  hulls. — Quarantine  No.  9 :  Prohibits  the  importa- 
tion of  cotton  seed  and  cottonseed  hulls  from  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  on  account 
of  the  pinlt  bollworm. 

Hawaiian  /r«i*«.— Quarantine  No.  13,  revised,  with  regulations:  Prohibits 
the  importation  from  Hawaii  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables,  in  the  natural  or 
raw  state,  except  in  manner  or  method  or  under  conditions  prescribed  in  the 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agi'lculture,  on  account  of  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly  and  the  melon  fly. 

Sugar  cane. — Quarantine  No.  16 :  Prohibits  the  importation  from  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico  of  living  canes  of  sugar  cane,  or  cuttings  or  parts  thereof,  on  account 
of  certain  injurious  insects  and  fungus  diseases  of  the  sugar  cane  known  to 
occur  in  these  Territories. 

Cotton. — Quarantine  No.  23»  revised,  with  regulations:  Prohibits  the  move- 
ment of  cotton  from  Hawaii  to  the  continental  tJnlted  States,  except  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  prescribed  in  the  Notice  of  Quarantine  ,on  account 
of  the  pink  bollworm. 

five-leaf ed  pines,  Bihes,  and  Gros^ularM. — Quarantine  No.  26:  Prohibits  the 
interstate  movement  of  flve-leafed  pines,  currant  and  gooseberry  plants  for  all 
States  east  of  and  including  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana  to  points  outside  of  this  area ;  prohibits,  further,  the  interstate 
movement  of  five-leafed  pines  and  black-currant  plants  to  points  outside  the 
area  comprising  the  States  of  Mairife,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  York. 

Gipsp  moth  and  brown-tail  moth. — Quarantine  No.  27  with  regulations :  Pro- 
hibits the  movement  interstate  to  any  point  outside  of  the  quarantined  towns  and 
territory,  or  from  points  in  the  generally  infested  area  to  points  in  the  lightly 
infested  area  of  stone  or  quarry  products  and  of  the  plants  and  the  plant 
products  listed  therein  until  such  stone  or  quarry  products  and  plants  and 
plant  products  have  been  inspected  by  the  United  -States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  certified  to  be  free  from  the  gipsy  moth  or  the  brown-tail  moth,  or 
both,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  quarantine  covers  portions  of  the  New  England 
States. 

Sweet  potatoes  and  yams. — Quarantine  No.  30 :  Prohibits  the  movement  from 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  into  or  through  any  other  Territory,  State,  or  District 
of  the  United  States  of  all  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes  and  yams  on  account 
of  the  sweet-potato  weevil  and  the  sweet-potato  scarabee. 

FOEEIGN  QUARANTINES. 

Irish  potato. — Quarantine  No.  3:  Prohibits  the  importation  of  the  common 
or  Irish  potato  from  Newfoundland;  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon; 
Great  Britain,  including  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland;  Germany; 
and  Austria-Hungary  on  account  of  the  disease  known  as  potato  wart. 

Mexican  /rwif«.— Quarantine  No.  5,  as  amended-:  Prohibits  the  importation  of 
oranges,  sweet  limes,  grapefruit,^  mangoes,  achras  sapotes,  peaches,  guavas,  and 
plums  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  on  account  of  the  Mexican  fruit  fly. 

Five-leafed  pines,  Ribes,  and'  Grossularia. — Quarantine  No.  7,  as  amended: 
Prohibits  the  Importation  from  each  and  every  country  of  Europe  and  Asia 
and  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  of  all  five-leafed  pines 
and  all  species  and  varieties  of  the  genera  Ribes  and  Orossularia,  on  account 
of  the  white-pine  blister  rust. 

Cotton  seed  and  cottonseed  hulls. — Quarantine  No.  8,  as  amended,  with  regu- 
lations: Prohibits  the  importation  from  any  foreign  locality  and  country, 
excepting  only  the  locality  of  the  Imperial  Valley,  in  the  State  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, Mexico,  of  cotton  seed  (including  seed  cotton)  of  all  species  and 
varieties  and  cottonseed  hulls,  on  account  of  the  pink  bollworm. 

Seeds  of  avocado  or  alligator  pear. — (>uarjintine  No.  12:  Prohibits  the  im- 
portation from  Mexico  and  tlie  countries  of  (Vntral  America  of  the  seeds  of  the 
avocado  or  alligator  pear  on  account  of  the  avocado  weevil. 

Sugar  cati€.--Quarantine  No.  15:  Prohibits  the  importation  from  all  foreign 
countries  of  living  canes  of  sugar  cane,  or  cuttings  or  parts  thereof,  on  account 
of  certain  injurious  Insects  and  fungus  diseases  of  the  sugar  cane  occurring 
in  such  countries.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  entry  of  such  materials 
into  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico. 
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Cotton, — ^The  order  of  April  27,  1915,  prohibits  the  importation  of  cotton  fron» 
all  foreign  countries  and  localities,  except  under  permit  and  in  accordance  witb 
the  other  provisions  of  the  regulations  issued  under  said  order,  on  account  of 
Injurious  insects,  including  the  pink  bollworm.  These  regulations  apply  in  part 
to  cotton  grown  in  and  imported  from  the  Imperial  Valley,  In  the  State  of 
Lower  California,  in  Mexico. 

Corn, — ^The  order  of  March  1,  1917  (Amendment  No.  1,  with  Regulations,  to 
Notice  of  Quarantine  No.  24),  prohibits  the  importation  of  Indian  corn  or  maize 
in  the  raw  or  unmanufactured  state  from  the  countries  and  localities  listed  in 
Notice  of  Quarantine  No.  24,  except  under  permit  and  in  accordance  with  the- 
other  provisions  of  the  regulations  issued  under  said  order,  on  account  of  in- 
jurious diseases  of  Indian  corn. 

Cottonseed  products. — The  order  of  June  23,  1917,  prohibits  the  importation- 
of  cottonseed  cake,  meal,  and  all  other  cottonseed  products,  except  oil,  from  all 
freign  countries,  and  a  second  order  of  June  23,  1917,  prohibits  the  importation 
of  cottonseed  oil  from  Mexico,  except  under  permit  and  in  accordance  with  the^ 
other  provisions  of  the  regulations  issued  under  said  orders,  on  account  of  in- 
jurious insects,  including  the  pink  bollworm. 

Citrus  fruits.— The  order  of  June  27,  1917  (Notice  of  Quarantine  No.  28,  with 
Regulations),  prohibits  the  importation  from  the  countries  and  localities  listed 
therein  of  all  species  and  varieties  of  citrus  fruits,  excepting  only  oranges  of 
the  mandarin  class  (including  satsuma  and  tangerine  varieties),  on  account  of 
the  citrus  canker  disease.  Oranges  of  the  mandarin  class  (including  satsuma 
and  tangerine  varieties)  may  be  imported  under  permit  and  in  accordance  with 
the  other  provisions  of  the  regulations  issued  under  said  order. 
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Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Saturday^  January  5, 1918. 

Ajpter  Recess. 

The  committee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  taking  a  recess,  at  2 
o'clock  p.  m. 

Forest  Service. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ALBERT  F.  POTTER,  ASSOCIATE  FORESTER, 
FOREST  SERVICE,  IT.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICXTLTURE. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  Dr.  Potter  will  pre- 
sent the  estimates  for  the  Forest  Service  this  afternoon.  Dr.  Graves, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  in  France. 

Mr.  Potter.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  probably  know,  early  in  June, 
at  the  reque;st  of  the  War  Department,  Mr.  Graves  went  to  France 
to  look  into  the  timber  situation  there  and  to  help  in  making  plans 
for  the  activities  of  the  Tenth  Regiment  of  Forest  Engineers,  which 
was  being  organized  here  at  the  request  of  the  British  commission 
to  go  over  there  to  get  out  timbers  needed  in  the  war. 

The  main  reason  for  getting  timber  out  over  there  is  to  save  ton- 
nage in  the  transportation  that  otherwise  would  be  necessary  in 
sending  timber  from  here.  Mr.  Graves  found  that  there  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  timber  available,  enough  to  meet  the  present 
war  needs  there,  and,  following  his  first  preliminary  work,  a  request 
was  received  from  Gen.  Pershing  for  the  organization  of  a  second 
forest  regiment.  The  Tenth  included  two  battalions  of  600  men  each. 
The  second  regiment  is  known  as  the  Twentieth  Regiment  of  Forest 
Engineers  and  will  be  composed  of  10  battalions  of  750  men  each. 
Six  of  the^e  battalions  are  now  recruited  and  ready  for  service  and 
the  other  four  battalions  will  be  organized  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

This  entire  organization  will  be  engaged  in  cutting  the  timbers  in 
France  that  are  needed  in  trench  construction,  railroad  building, 
road  building,  for  telephone  poles,  and  for  the  construction  of  can- 
tonments, Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings,  warehouses  for  supplies,  and  all 
the  other  uses  the  Army  ha3  for  lumber. 

Mr.  Lesher.  In  recruiting  these  battalions,  do  they  take  in  any 
special  class  of  men? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  taken  almost  entirely  men  who 
have  had  experience  in  woods  work,  and  we  have  cooperated  with 
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the  War  Department  in  the  recruiting  of  these  regiments  by  recom- 
mending men  with  the  proper  qualifications.  Where  our  supervisors 
have  known  young  men  called  in  the  draft  who  have  had  experience 
in  woods  work  they  have  informed  us  and  we  have  given  the  War 
Department  the  names  of  those  men,  so  that  they  might  be  put  into 
these  forest  regiments.  In  that  way  we  have  been  able  to  render 
great  assistance  to  the  War  Department.  From  our  own  organiza- 
tion some  240  men  have  gone  into  the  military  work,  either  in  the 
forest  regiments  or  in  connection  with  the  other  war  activities,  such 
as  the  airplane  work  or  the  ordnance  work. 

In  general,  we  have  curtailed  all  of  our  work  which  did  not  have 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  winning  of  the  war  and  have  concentrated 
on  those  things  which  must  be  done.  On  the  national  forests,  of 
course,  the  work  has  been,  first,  protection  of  the  forests  from  fire 
and  depredations  and,  second,  meeting  the  current  needs  of  tha 
people  in  connection  with  the  timber  supply  and  in  the  use  of  the 
grazing  resources. 

The  work  at  the  Madison  laboratory  has  been  almost  entirely  on 
war  problems,  such  as  kiln-drying  processes  and  strength  tests  on 
woods  used  in  airplane  construction,  packing-box  tests  for  the  Ord- 
nance Bureau,  and  other  things  of  that  kind. 

The  past  fiscal  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for  the  Forest 
Service,  from  a  financial  standpoint.  The  receipts  reached  a  total 
of  $3,457,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  $633,000  over  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  This  increase  was  $265,000  from  the  timber,  $339,000 
from  the  grazing,  and  about  $29,000  from  other  miscellaneous  uses.  - 
The  total  cost  of  administration,  except  for  fire  fighting,  was  about 
the  same  as  the  previous  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much.  Doctor  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  The  total  cost  of  administration  normally  is  about 
$4,000,000.  Owing  to  the  severe  drouth,  however,  we  had  a  very 
serious  fire  situation  this  last  year.  The  weather  conditions  were 
worse  than  in  1910,  when  we  suffered  such  severe  losses.  This  neces- 
sitated incurring  a  deficiency,  which  amounted  to  $775,000.  A  full 
report,  of  course,  will  be  furnished  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  connection  with  estimates  for  the  deficiency.  I  would  like,  how- 
ever, to  sav  iust  a  few  words  more  about  it  at  this  time.  The  total 
number  of  fires  in  1917  was  6,144,  as  compared  with  5,201  in  1910. 
We  had  more  fires,  but  the  total  area  burned  over  in  1917  was  only 
740,000  acres,  as  against  4,136,000  acres  in  1910.  The  property  dam- 
age from  the  fires  in  1917  is  estimated  at  $763,000,  and  the  property 
damage  in  1910  was  about  $25,000,000.  So  that,  although  we  have 
had  a  heavy  expense,  by  our  more  effective  and  efficient  organization, 
we  have  been  able  to  keep  the  fires  from  getting  beyond  control 
and  have  succeeded  in  preventing  serious  loss  of  Government  prop- 
erty. While  the  expenditure  this  year  is  greatly  regretted,  we  feel 
that  it  is  well  justified  by  the  results  we  were  able  to  secure  in  effec- 
tive control  and  prevention  of  less.  I  might  say,  further,  that,  so 
far  as  we  know,  there  has  not  been  a  single  life  lost  this  past  season 
from  the  forest  fires  in  the  national  forests,  whereas  in  1910  we  lost 
some  80  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  acreage  now  in  the  national 
forests  ? 
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Mr.  Potter.  The  total  area  of  Government  land  is  about  155,- 

"000,000  acres.    In  the  estimates  this  year  an  increase  of  $35,820  has 

been  made  in  the  statutory  roll,  but  this  has  been  met  entirely  by 

like  reductions  in  the  miscellaneous  rolls,  so  that  there  is  no  actual 

increase. 

In  the  lump-sum  items  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $30,000 
for  survey  of  timber  and  grazing  resources,  mainly  to  meet  war 
needs,  because  we  have  a  decidedly  increased  demand  for  both  tim- 
ber and  grazing,  and  we  are  also  asking  for  an  increase  of  $20,000 
for  work  in  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 

We  are  making  decreases  of  $10,000  in  the  item  for  survey  and 
platting  of  lands  and  $20,000  in  the  item  for  purchase  of  tree  seeds, 
so  that  the  net  increase  is  only  $20,000. 

On  account  of  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Northwest  last  summer 
there  was  a  serious  curtailment  of  our  timber-sale  receipts  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fiscal  year,  particularly  in  Montana.  This  was 
due  to  the  strikes  in  the  mills.  The  increase  in  business  in  California 
has  fully  made  that  up,  however,  so  that  at  present  our  receipts  this 
year  are  equal  to  the  timber-sale  receipts  last  year  at  this  time.  Now 
that  the  strikers  are  back  at  work,  the  cutting  under  existing  con- 
tracts will  go  ahead  in  the  Northwest  again,  and  I  feel  pretty  sure 
that  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  we  will  have  an  increase  of  at  least 
$150,000  over  the  1917  timber-sale  receipts,  which  were  a  $265,000 
increase  over  the  previous  year. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  your  timber  receipts,  how  does 
the  price  of  timber  this  year  compare  with  that  last  year? 

Mr.  Potter.  The  stumpage  price  has  not  changed  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  increased  price  of  lumber  has  been  mainly  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  cost  of  production  and  has  not  as  yet  affected 
stumpage  prices  very  much,  so  that  they  remain  about  the  same. 

In  the  Northwest,  Douglas  fir  prices  ranged  from  $1.20  to  $1.75 
per  thousand,  with  one  sale  of  relatively  inaccessible  timber  of  mod- 
<?rate  quality  at  75  cents  per  thousand  in  a  locality  where  logging  is 
difficult.  A  330,000,000-foot  sale  on  the  Oregon  Forest  was  at  $1.20 
per  thousand  for  Douglas  fir  and  red  cedar  and  50  cents  per  thousand 
for  hemlock  and  silver  fir. 

Spruce  normally  brings  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  thousand^  only  the 
very  finefet  and  most  accessible  bodies  bringing  a  higher  price.  Sales 
of  selected  trees  for  airplane  stock  have  been  made  as  high  as  $4.60 
per  thousand.  More  accessible  supplies  on  private  lands  bring  jcven 
higher  prices  in  the  present  emergency. 

Yellow  pine  in  eastern  Oregon  and  California  brings  from  $2  to 
$3.50  per  thousand,  depending  on  quality  and  accessibility.  Sales 
on  the  Whitman  Forest,  for  example,  have  been  made  at  about  $3.  A 
recent  sale  on  the  Lassen  Forest  in  California  was  at  $3  for  the  more 
accessible  timber  and  $2.50  for  the  less  accessible. 

The  north  Idaho- western  Montana  region  has  a  wide  range  of 
prices,  depending  on  the  species  involved.  -White  pine  brings  from 
$3  to  over  $5  per  thousand,  while  hemlock  and  white  fir  can  not 
normally  be  sold  at  more  than  50  cents.  The  average  for  all  species 
involved  in  our  sales  in  this  region  would  be  between  $2  and  $3. 

In  Arkansas  sales  of  pine  in  1917  were  at  from  $2.50  to  $3.25  per 
thousand  and  oak  at  from  $3  to  $6  per  thousand. 
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On  the  eastern  purchase  areas  small  amounts  of  the  better  species^ 
such  as  poplar,  basswood,  and  ash,  have  sold  at  from  $5  to  $10  peir 
thousand.    Other  species,  such  as  oaks,  chestnut,  etc.,  bring  from 
S2  to  $i  per  thousand.    Chestnut  acidwood  brings  from  25  cents  to 
$1  per  cord. 

The  same  situation  exists  with  reference  to  the  prices  charged  for 
the  use  of  grazing  land.  While  salaries  and  cost  of  supplies  have  in- 
creased, the  rental  value  of  land  has  not  changed  very  much.  Land 
rentals  are  about  the  same  as  they  were  before. 

Owing  to  the  adverse  conditions  which  stockmen  have  had  to  face 
xluring  the  last  year,  the  past  winter  having  been  a  very  severe  one 
on  the  stock  industry,  causing  them  to  suffer  severe  losses  and  to 
have  a  short  lamb  and  calf  crop,  and  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  confronted  them  in  the  transportation  and  marketing  of 
their  stock,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  felt  that  it  was  inadvisable 
to  make  any  further  increase  in  the  grazing  fees  at  present.  This 
mean's  a  postponement  of  the  further  increases  which  we  had  pro- 
posed to  make,  but  the  Secretary  felt  that,  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  encouraging  in  every  way  the  incrsased  production  of  meat,  it  was 
best  not  to  increase  the  burdens  of  the  stockmen  at  this  time. 

This  means  that  our  increase  from  grazing  this  year  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  fees  on  the  additional  number  of  stock  for  which  we  are 
able  to  provide  range,  and  this  will  probably  amount  to  something- 
like  $50,000;  so  that  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  promising^ 
more  than  a  $200,000  increase  in  receipts  this  year. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Have  the  grazing  lands  deteriorated? 

Mr.  PoiTER.  No,  sir.  Under  cur  system  of  management  the  graz- 
ing lands  in  the  national  forests  are  gradually  improving  all  the  time, 
and  every  year  we  are  able  to  take  care  of  a  few  more  stock.  This 
last  year,  through  the  use  of  the  money  that  was  appropriated — ^a 
special  appropriation  having  been  made  for  grazing  improvements — 
we  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  200,000  more  cattle  and  200,00(> 
more  sheep  on  the  forests.  With  a  continuation  of  this  work,  we 
will  be  able  to  make  still  further  increases  during  the  coming  year. 

In  general,  we  have  found  that  every  dollar  spent  in  range  im- 
provements has  meant  the  grazing  of  an  additional  cow  on  the 
range. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  say  in  the  way  of  improvements;  what  do 
you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  In  the  way  of  fences,  bridges,  water  development,  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reference  to  the  separate  items  in  the 
Forest  Service  section  of  the  estimates,  I  will  first  refer  to  item  No.  9. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  first  ask  you  a  general  question  about 
the  transfers.  I  see  that  you  have  a  number  of  transfers  from  your 
lump-sum  funds  to  the  statutory  roll.  Those  have  been  at  the  same 
salaries  in  all  cases,  have  they? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes;  at  the  same  salary  in  each  case. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  increases  in  the  number  of  the  posi- 
tions in  the  statutory  roll  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  increases  have  been  by  way  of  transfers? 

Mr.  PoTi'ER.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  increases  have  been  by  transfers. 
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The  Ghairhan.  Suppose  you  explain  item  21 : 

Six  hundred  and  thirty  forest  rangers,  at  $1,100  each  (a  decrease  of  20 
by  change  to  forest  guanls»  at  same  suiary ;  10  changes  to  20  for  six  months' 
periods  and  10  changi»s  to  40  for  throe  months*  periods),  $6^,000. 

Mr.  PoTTEB,  In  item  21  we  are  asking  that  the  number  of  year- 
long rangers  be  deci*eased  by  20,  and  that  10  be  changed  to  20  for  a 
six  months'  period  and  10  changed  to  40  for  a  three  months'  period. 
We  find  in  the  work  on  the  forests  that  the  greatest  need  for  men,  or, 
rather,  the  need  for  the  largest  number  of  inen,  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  summer  season.  During  a  period  of  about  three  months — July, 
August,  and  September — is  when  we  need  the  big  flre-fighting  force, 
and  we  have  learned  from  our  experience  this  year  that  on  those 
forests  where  we  put  men  on  in  advance  of  the  fires,  but  when  the 
weather  conditions  indicated  that  there  was  extreme  danger,  we 
have  had  the  smallest  losses. 

This  shows  that  it  paid  well  to  incx'ease  the  summer  force.  In 
order  that  we  may  follow  this  plan  and  increase  the  forc^  materially 
during  those  months  of  greatest  danger  and  also  take  care  of  the 
increased  demands  in  summer  work,  we  would  like  to  change  20 
of  the  $1,100  forest  rangers  from  year-long  to  short-term  men,  so 
that  they  may  be  employed  in  that  way.  The  total  amount  exp  nded 
would  be  the  same.  It  would  simply  mean  that  we  could  employ  20 
men  for  a  six  month's  period  and  40  men  for  a  three  months'  period, 
in  place  of  20  men  for  the  entire  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  a  sensible  proposition. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Do  j^ou  have  any  trouble  in  getting  men  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  We  have  serious  trouble  in  getting  them  now  because 
of  the  great  demand  for  men  in  every  way. 

Mr.  RrBEr.  You  have  more  trouble  in  getting  men  for  the  short 
period  than  for  the  lon^  periods,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Potter.  No,  not  so  much  trouble  that  way,  because  this  work 
seems  to  fit  in  very  well  with  other  activities,  particularly  in  the  tim- 
bered sections.  In  California,  where  the  harvest  season  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  getting  short-terra 
men  because  they  are  needed  in  the  harvest  fields.  But  in  the  North- 
west, in  the  more  heavily  timbered  country,  where  the  men  are  work- 
ing on  logging  operations  in  the  winter  and  spring  and  there  is  not 
finch  great  demand  for  labor  in  the  summei*  months,  we  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  the  short-term  men. 

The  Chaikbian.  Your  other  changes,  down  to  item  65  on  page  80, 
yom  have  explained  as  being  either  transfers  or  to  be  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  item  21.  Item  25  seems  to  involve  a  change  of  title.  It  is 
"one  lithographer  or  photographer  (by  change  of  title  from  lithog- 
rapher, $1,200).'" 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  suggested  so  that  we  may  use  the 
salary  for  either  a  lithographer  or  photographer. 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  it  a  little  more  elastic? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  only  reason  for  the  change. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  change  in  the  statutory  roll 
except  by  way  of  transfers  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  change  except  just  the  transfers 
from  the  miscellaneous  rolls. 
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The  Chairmak.  Your  first  general  expense  item  is  item  9^,  on 
page  83 : 

For  salaries  and  field  and  station  expenses,  including  the  maintenance  of 
nurseries,  collecting  seed,  and  planting  necessary  for  the  use,  maintenance,  Im- 
provement and  protection  of  the  national  forests  named  below. 

I  notice  in  looking  over  the  appropriation  for  the  various  indi- 
vidual forests  that  certain  small  changes  in  the  appropriations  have 
been  made.  Suppose  you  give  the  committee,  briefly,  just  why  they 
should  occur. 

Mr.  Potter.  Beginning  with  the  Chugach  National  Forest,  item 
No.  123,  the  amount  provided  last  year,  $10,938,  is  changed  to  $7,938, 
a  decrease  of  $3,000.  Of  this  decrease,  $1,500  is  on  account  of  the 
transfer  to  the  statutory  roll  of  one  forest  ranger  at  $1,500,  and  the 
additional  decrease  of  $1,500  is  made  possible  through  the  reduction 
of  station  and  field  expenses,  due  to  an  elimination  of  a  considerable 
area  from  the  forest  that  was  made  last  year. 

In  item  127,  for  the  Coconino  National  Forest,  the  change  is  the 
other  way;  it  is  increased  from  $12,107  to  $16,368,  an  increase  of 
$4,261. 

This  increase  is  needed  on  account  of  the  expected  large  increase 
in  timber-sale  business.  In  the  fiscal  year  1917  the  receipts  from 
timber  sales  increased  $40,000  over  those  of  the  year  previous,  and  a 
further  increase  is  expected  in  the  year  1919. 

An  increase  in  the  appropriation  of  $4,261  will  provide  for  three 
scalers  at  $1,000  each  for  the  entire  year  and  one  scaler  at  $1,000  for 
six  months,  in  addition  to  incidental  expenses,  which  we  figured  at 
$761.    That  is  to  take  care  of  the  actual  increased  timber  business. 

In  item  128,  for  the  Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest,  there  is  an 
apparent  decrease  of  $2,400,  but  this  is  due  entirely  to  transfers  from 
the  miscellaneous  to  the  statutory  roll. 

In  item  No.  146,  for  the  Fremont  National  Forest,  there  is  a  de- 
crease of  $1,200.  This  decrease  is  made  because  we  found  it  possible 
to  administer  the  forest  without  a  forest  assistant  at  a  salary  of 
$1,200  who  was  employed  there  before. 

In  general,  unless  you  care  to  go  thorough  all  of  the  items  forest 
by  forest,  the  changes  are  made  for  reasons  of  that  kind,  either  on 
account  of  change  in  the  area  of  the  forests  by  elimination,  increases 
to  take  care  of  the  increased  business,  or  decreases  that  are  made 
possible  through  curtailment  of  activities  or  by  transfer  to  the  lump- 
sum roll,  and  I  have  here  a  complete  statement  in  reference  to  each. 
All  increases  are  offset  by  reductions  on  other  forests,  so  the  total 
is  the  same  as  last  year.  The  changes  are  all  shown  in  a  tabulation 
on  page  84  of  the  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  insert  that  in  the  record  at  this 
point,  and  unless  members  of- the  committee  would  like  to  ask  par- 
ticularly about  some  of  these  matters,  we  will  go  on  to  the  next  item. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Item  No.  157 — Jefferson  National  Forest. — ^The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Jefferson  National  Forest,  $5,964,  is  clianged  to  $5,064,  a  decrease  of  $900  on 
account  of  the  transfer  to  the  statutory  roll  of  one  clerk  at  $900. 

Itevi  No.  167 — Lincoln  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Lincoln  National  Forest,  $8,067,  is  changed  to  $9,984,  an  increase  of  $1,917. 
This  increase  is  needed  on  account  of  the  large  advance  in  timber-sale  activities 
on  the  forest.    The  receipts  from  timber  sales  in  the  fiscal  year  1917  more  thaa 
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tripled  tbnse  of  the  previous  year,  nnti  n  further  Increase  Is  expectert.  The 
Incrense  In  the  Appropriation  Ih  to  pinvlGe  for  one  forest  ejtflrainer  ot  !I11,400, 
and  Incldentai  expenses  on  oct-ount  of  expected  Incrense  In  tlmber-aale  bualneas, 
$517. 

Item  No.  16!) — LnquHio  NnHrmal  Foregt.—Tbe  nmoiint  now  provided  for  the 
Lu<iuHl(>  Nntlonat  Forest,  S!2.!500,  Is  chnn^ied  to  $1,700.  This  IB  an  appnrent 
decrease  of  $800  but  nn  actual  Increnw  of  ?1,200,  owing  to  the  transfer  to 
the  statutory  roll  of  one  forest  swpervtBor  at  $2,000.  This  forest  la  located  In 
Porto  Rico  and  has  heretofore  been  under  only  partial  administration,  owing 
to  the  need  of  a  larjfe  amount  of  preliminary  work,  necessitating  careful  survey 
of  the  forest  boundary  and  adjolnlnic  the  Interior  private  holdliiss  and  the 
adjudication  of  many  private  land  claims.  This  preliminary  work  has  now 
been  accomptlahed  and  It  is  planned  to  place  the  forest  nnder  more  active 
administration,  which  action  has  been  urgently  requested  by  the  Governor  and 
other  ofilcials  of  Porto  Rico.  The  actual  Increase  of  $1,200  Is  to  provide  for 
two  forest  guards  for  elfcht  months  of  the  year  at  a  ealory  of  $75  per  month. 

Item  No.  ni — Malheur  Natirynal  f'oreKl. — The  amount  now  providetl  for  the 
Malheur  National  Forest,  $7^1,  Is  changed  to  fO.OBl,  a  decrease  of  «1,500. 
This  decrease  la  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  it  Is  expei-ted 
that  a  foreat  aaslatant  will  not  be  needed,  and  It  has  also  been  found  possible 
to  bring  fltwut  a  slight  reduction  In  protection  costs. 

Item  No.  ns — Manzann  National  Forent. — The  nnwiint  now  provided  for  the 
Hanzaoo  National  Foreat,  $4,^30,  is  change<1  to  $5360,  an  increase  of  $1,G30. 
The  timber-sale  business  on  the  Manxano  National  Forest  fa  Increasing  very 
rapidly,  the  amount  of  timber  sold  during  the  fiscal  year  1917  having  advanced 
by  approilmately  36,000,000  feet  b.  ni.  over  the  previous  yenr.  This  Incrense 
is  expected  to  continue,  and  to  efficiently  handle  the  timber-sale  work  on  this 
foreat  it  Is  necessary  to  provide  for  a  forest  examiner  at  W,400,  and  for  other 
«xx>enses  Incidental  to  the  expected  Increase  in  timber-sale  work,  $2.30. 

Item  \o.  1»2 — Monterey  Natlotiftl  Poresf.— The  amount  now  provided  for 
the  Monterey  National  Foreat,  $4,547,  Is  chanRed  to  $3,547,  a  decrease  of  $1,000. 
This  decrease  Is  possible  on  account  of  the  elimination  oC  the  small  San  Benito 
divtsion  of  this  forest,  thus  causing  a  refluctlon  In  administration  expenses. 

Item  No.  m— Nebraska  National  Fore»t.— The  total  for  the  Nebraska  Na- 
tional Forest  la  $6.1^,  a  re<luctlon  of  $1,200.  This  reduction  Is  possible  as 
the  purchase  of  land  now  under  lease  and  used'  as  a  nursery  site  on  the 
NlobroEa  division  of  the  forest  will  be  accomplished  during  the  fiscal  year  1S18. 
However,  this  decrease  is  offset  by  corresponding  Increases  In  other  national 
forest  subappropriatlons  where  additional  funds  are  necesaary  to  carry  on 
increased  business.  The  provision  for  the  acquisition  by  purchase  or  con- 
demnation of  lands  in  Nebraska,  which  may  he  deemed  necessary  and  suitable 
for  nursery  sitea,  is  omitted,  as  It  Is  expected  that  the  lands  tn  question  can  , 
be  acquired  during  the  fiscal  year  1918.  The  provision  establishing  a  maxhnuni 
building  limitation  of  $1.0<K)  should  he  continued  so  that  Jidequafe  bullrjings  can 
be  erected  at  the  nurseries  when  necessary  as,  owing  to  the  present  high  cost* 
ot  labor  and  material,  it  is  Impossible  to  construct  suitable  buidings  under  the 
gMeral  building  limitation  of  $650,  which  was  established  In  the  fiscal  year 
1912.  Commercial  conditions  existing  at  present  make  It  entirely  Iraprnctlcable 
to  even  consider  building  construction  at  the  nurseries  within  this  limltiitlon. 
Market  prices  on  practically  all  commodities  entering  into  construction  work 
have  greatly  increased ;  especlaly  la  this  true  in  regard  to  hardware,  paint,  ond 
lumber,  which  have  increased  from  50  to  200  per  cent  In  the  last  two  years. 
The  coat  of  labor  has  also  materially  advanced.  Experts  In  the  Otflce  of 
Public  Roads  and  Rural  Engineering  were  requested  tc  '"-"'-h  ">"■>=  ""-i 
specifications  for  a  three  or  four  room  house  to  be  built 
of  $650.  They  stated  positively  that  It  coulil  not  be  done 
OS  a  minimum.  For  these  reasons  the  provision  allowing  i 
for  the  construction  of  buildings  at  the  nurseries  on  thi 
Foreat  ahoulil  be  contiuuetl. 

Iti'm  No.  JS5 — Nevada  National  Fiirest.—Tiw  amount  i 
Nevaila  National  Forest,  $2,277,  is  changed  tn  ?2,249.  Th 
crease  of  $28,  but  is  an  actual  Increase  of  $1,172  on  accou 
the  statutory  roll  of  one  clerk  at  $1,200.  In  1017  this  > 
$3,244,  and  a  decrease  of  $067  was  made  in  1918  ax  it  \ras 
anch  a  saving  could  lie  made  by  a  readjustment  of  ilie  foi 
that  this  is  a  mist^alculation  and  the  retluction  should  i 
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This  forest  is  1,260,800  acres  in  extent  The  headquarters  are  at  the  mining 
Qty  of  Ely,  and  it  is  found  that,  largaly  on  account  of  the  increase  in  station 
and  traveling?  expenses,  the  increase  beinar  exceptionally  high  in  Nevada,  it  is 
now  necessary  to  request  an  increase  to  eflPectively  carry  on  the  necessary  worl« 
of  this  forest.  The  additional  amount  rcniuestetl  will  provide  $735  for  station 
expenses,  such  as  rent,  heat,  light,  freight,  expressage,  drayage,  telephone,  etc., 
and  $1,514  for  traveling  exiwnaes,  forage,  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

JtC7n  No.  J 92 — Payette  National  Forest. — ^The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Payette-  National  Forest,  $10,537,  is  changed  to  $8,537,  a  decrease  of  $2,lXX). 
This  decrease  is  made  possible  through  a  readjustment  of  the  field  force  due  to 
increased  efficiency  in  orgMuization  and  management  which  eliminates  unneces- 
s?ary  exjiensc-s  without  curtailing  the  fire  protection  or  interfering  with  the 
transaction  of  current  business  on  the  forest. 

Item  No.  195 — Plumas  National  Forest. — ^The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Plumas  National  Forest,  $20,594,  is  changed  to  $19,803,  a  decrease  of  $791. 
This  decrease  is  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  short-term  protective  force  employed 
during  the  fire  season  caused  by  an  extension  of  the  cooperation  between  the 
force  employed  by  the  Forest  Service  and  that  furnished  by  owners  of  private 
lands  within  or  adjacent  to  this  forest. 

Item  No.  202 — Salmon  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Salmon  National  Forest,  $6,577,  is  changed  to  $5,377.  a  decrease  of  $1,200.  oh 
account  of  the  transfer  to  tne  statutory  roll  of  one  clerk  at  $1,200. 

Item  No.  210 — Sequoia  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Sequoia  National  Forest,  $16,346,  is  changed  to  $13,744,  a  decrease  of  $2,602. 
This  decrease  can  be  accomplished  on  account  of  a  readjustment  of  the  field 
force  resulting  in  a  decrease  of  expenses  for  field  administration. 

Item  No.  22 1 — Stanislaus  Natiofial  Forest. — ^The  amount  now  provided  for 
the  Stanislaus  National  Forest,  $16,922,  is  changed  to  $14,697,  a  decrease  of 
$2,225.  This  decrease  is  due  invpait  to  a  readjustment  in  the  field  force,  a 
slight  prospective  decrease  in  the  volume  of  business  to  be  transacted  on  the 
forest,  and  an  extension  of  fire-protection  cooperation  with  owners  of  private 
lands  within  and  adjacent  to  this  forest. 

Item  No.  227 — Tnngass  National  Forest. — ^The  amount  now^  provided  for  the 
Tongass  National.  Forest,  $12,524,  is  changed  to  $15,224,  an  increase  of  $2,700. 
Business  on  this  forest  is  increasing  rapidly  in  accordance  with  the  general 
pro.irress  of  Alaskan  development.  There  has  been  a  la  rare  increase  in  timber- 
sale  business  and  further  increase  is  anticipated.  Receipts  from  timber  sold 
from  this  forest  during  the  fiscal  year  1917  increased  20  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year,  and  a  corresponding  or  gi*eater  increase  is  probable  for  the  fiscal 
year  1919.  Applications  are  on  file  for  one  or  more  large  sales  for  paper-pulp 
manufacture.  To  meet  this  expected  incrense  in  the  timber-sale  business  it  is 
desired  to  provide  for  five  scalers  at  $1,200  for  four  months  each,  $2,000.  An 
increase  of  $700  is  also  estimated  for  other  exiienses  connected  with  the  ex- 
pected increase  in  the  timber-sale  business. 

•  Item  No.  228 — Tonto  National  Forest. — ^The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Tonto  National  Forest.  $4,525,  is  changed  to  $6,972,  an  increase  of  $2,447.  The 
Tonto  Forest  is  one  of  the  largest  national  forests,  containing  2,330,760  acres. 
This  forest  is  very  important  from  a  grazing  standpoint,  and  it  is  found  that 
an  increase  in  the  appropriation  is  necessary  to  efficiently  administer  the  forest 
and  for  a  full  utilization  and  protection  of  the  range.  Several  sheep  drive- 
ways traverse,  the  forest  and  are  used  by  a  large  number  of  sheep  in  trailing 
back  and  forth  from  the  mountain  range  to  the  desert  range.  In  order  that 
deviation  from  this  driveway  may  be  prevented  and  full  protection  given  to 
grazing  permittees  who  are  dependent  upon  the  use  of  the  adjoining  range,  it  is 
essentifll  that  a  more  intensive  administration  of  the  sheep-driveway  business 
be  provided  for.  The  requested  increase  will  provide  for  one  grazing  examiner 
at  $1,200,  three  forest  guards  at  $900  for  three  months  each,  $675,  and  other 
expenses — travel,  forage,  etc. — incident  to  a  more  thorough  administration  of 
the  grazing  business  on  the  forest,  $572. 

Item  No.  229 — Trinity  Natu/nal  Forest. — ^The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Trinity  National  Forest,  $20,484,  is  changed  to  $19,484,  a  decrease  of  $1,000. 
This  decrease  is  due  to  a  readjustment  of  the  field  force,  resulting  in  a  decrease 
in  the  expenses  of  forest  administration. 

Item  No.  230 — Tusayan  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Tusayan  National  Forest,  $9,541,  is  changed  to  $12,904,  an  increase  of  $3,363. 
The  timber-sale  work  on  this  forest  is  increasing,  the  amount  of  timber  sold 
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In  the  fiscal  year  1917  being  6,536,000  feet  b.  m.  in  excess  of  tlie  amount  sold 
the  previous  year.  This  increase  is  expected  to  .continue,  and  to  provide  for 
the  proper  administration  of  the  timber-sale  work  it  is  necessary  to  estimate 
for  an  additional  forest  examiner  at  $1,400,  one  scaler  at  $1,000,  and  one  scaler 
at  $1,000,  for  six  months,  $500,  and  other  expenses  incident  to  increased  timber- 
sale  work,  $463, 

Item  No.  231 — Uinta  National  Forest. — The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Uinta  National  Forest,  $5,727,  is  changed  to  $4,555,  a  decrease  of  $1,172.  This 
decrease  is  on  account  of  a  readjustment  of  the  field  force,  resulting  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  estimate  for  traveling  and  other  field  expenses. 

Item  No.  236 — Wasatch  National  Forest. — ^The  amounnt  now  provided  for  the 
Wasatch  National  Forest,  $7,300,  is  changed  to  $5,000,  a  decrease  of  $2,300,  on 
account  of  the  transfer  to  the  statutory  roll  of  one  forest  ranger  at  $1,400  and 
one  clerk  at  $900. 

Item  No.  237 — Washakie  National  Forest. — ^The  amount  now  provided  for  the 
Washakie  National  Forest,  $7,726,  is  changed  to  $6,726,  a  decrease  of  $1,000. 
This  decrease  is  on  account  of  the  readjustment  of  the  field  force,  resulting  in 
a  reduction  of  the  estimate  for  traveling  and  other  field  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  in  which  there  appears  to  be  a 
change  is  item  246,  for  "  additional  national  forests  created  or  to  be 
created  under  section  11  of  the  act  of  March  1,  1911  (36  Stat.  L.,  p. 
963),  and  lands  under  contract  for  purchase  or  for  the  acquisition  of 
which  condemnation  proceedings  have  been  instituted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  said  act,  $65,200."    You  seem  to  have  dropped  the  proviso. 

Mr.  Potter.  Item  246  provides  the  amount  for  the  additional  for- 
ests created  under  section  2  of  the  act  of  March  1,  1911,  the  Weeks 
law,  and  it  is  simply  reduced  $900  on  account  of  the  transfer  of  a 
clerk  from  the  miscellaneous  to  the  statutory  roll. 

The  Chairman.  The  proviso  is  dropped  because  it  is  permanent 
law,  I  assume. 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir.  The  change  in  item  249  is  simply  the  change 
of  a  telephone  operator  at  $600  from  the  miscellaneous  to  the  statu- 
tory roll.  The  change  in  item  251,  in  reference  to  district  4,  is  a  de- 
crease of  $360  on  account  of  the  transfer  of  a  messenger  boy  from  the 
miscellaneous  to  the  statutory  roll.  The  change  in  item  253  for  dis- 
trict 6  is  caused  by  the  transfer  of  a  telephone  operator  at  $600  from 
the  miscellaneous  to  the.  statutory  roll. 

Item  255  is  for  the  headquarters  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  there  is  a  decrease  of  $1,080  on  account  of  the  transfer  of  a 
messenger  at  $360  to  the  statutory  roll  and  the  transfer  of  a  watch- 
man at  $720  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  So  that,  while  there  is  an 
apparent  decrease  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Forest  Service  of  $720, 
that  is  taken  up  by  a  similar  increase  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  leave  the  statutory  roll,  you  made  a 
statement  a  moment  ago  that  you  had  about  200  of  your  force  in 
France  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir;  about  240  men  have  gone  from  the  Forest 
Service  into  war  activities. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice or  are  they  paid  by  the  War  Deparment? 

Mr.  Potter.  They  are  paid  by  the  War  Department,  and  in  a  good 
many  instances  we  have  employed  temporary  men  in  their  places,  but 
not  altogether. 

Mr.  Graves'  salary,  for  example,  is  $5,000  and  that  is  lapsing  be- 
cause Mr.  Graves  has  a  commission  as  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Re- 
serve Corps  of  the  Army,  and  his  salary  and  expenses  are  being  paid 
by  the  War  Department. 
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It  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  tell  just  how  much  of  our  statutory  roll 
money  will  lapse  on  account  of  the  statutory  roll  men  being  engaged 
in  war  work.  I  think  probably  it  will  amount  to  between  $40,000 
and  $50,000.  I  do  not  feel,  however,  that  it  would  be  safe  to  reduce  our 
statutory  roll  on  that  account,  because  we  need  the  full  number  under 
normal  conditions.  I  would  prefer  to  let  the  statutory  roll  remain  as 
it  is  and  simply  allow  those  salaries  to  lapse  where  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  fill  the  places  by  the  appointment  of  temporary  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  have  in  mind  to  convey  the  idea  that 
I  thought  of  reducing  your  statutory  rolls  at  all.  I  just  wanted  to 
Imow,  for  information,  how  those  salaries  are  handled,  because  it 
is  a  very  natural  question  which  will  arise  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
during  the  discussion  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Potter.  Of  course,  if  the  existing  conditions  were  going  to 
be  permanent  we  could  make  some  reductions  in  the  statutory  roll, 
but  we  do  not  feel  that  this  would  be  advisable  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  These  men  in  the  service  in  France  are  paid 
salaries  about  equal  to  those  which  the  statutory  roll  would  give 
them  anyway ;  some  less  and  some  greater,  probabl}'^  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  Their  salaries  range  from  $36  a  month  for  the  or- 
dinary privates  up  to,  I  think,  $3,500  a  year,  which  is  the  salary  of 
a  lieutenant  colonel. 

Mr.  Candler.  These  salaries  are  not  transferred  in  any  way  when 
a  man  does  not  fill  the  place;  the  money  is  just  not  used,  and  it  is 
permitted  to  lapse  and  remain  in  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  The  statutory-roll  money  that  is  not  used  simply 
lapses  and  remains  in  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  in  mind  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  these 
men  who  are  in  France  are  not  drawing  double  salaries- 

Mr.  Potter.  No,  sir ;  they  are  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  in  which  there  is  a  change  is  item 
257,  "For  the  selection,  classification,  and  segregation  of  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  national  forests  that  may  be  opened  to 
homestead  settlement  and  entry  under  the  homestead  laws  ap- 
plicable to  the  national  forests."    The  amount  asked  for  is  $70,100. 

There  seems  to  be  a  decrease  of  $8,300,  and  you  have  explained 
that  by  saying  it  is  due  to  transfers. 

You  have  some  new  language  there,  as  follows :  "  and  for  the  ex- 
amination and  appraisal  of  lands  in  effecting  changes  authorized  by 
law."    Will  you  explain  the  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Potter.  There  have  been  a  number  of  laws  passed  during  the 
last  few  years  authorizing  exchanges  of  lands  within  the  national 
forests  for  the  purpose  of  consolidation,  and  we  have  had  no  specific 
authority  or  appropriation  for  the  examination  of  those  areas,  par- 
ticularly the  private  lands  which  were  to  be  exchanged.  Thereiore, 
we  oftentimes  have  had  to  delay  negotiations  when  otherwise  we 
might  have  gone  ahead  and  made  the  examinations. 

We  have  pending  an  exchange  with  the  State  of  Washington  which 
was  authorized  in  1915,  and  a  special  appropriation  of  $50,000  made 
to  cover  the  expenses  for  examination  of  the  lands  on  the  condition 
that  a  like  amount  be  spent  by  the  State.  That  involves  the  con- 
solidation of  some  500,000  acres  of  unsurveyed  school  lands  owned 
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by  the  State  of  Washington,  scattered  throughout  the  national 
I'oresis. 

The  examination  of  the  sixteens  and  the  thirty-sixes,  the  school 
lands,  has  been  completed,  but  the  examination  of  the  lands  which 
the  State  is  to  receive  in  exchange  for  them  will  require  another  sea- 
son's work,  and  it  is  evident  that  we  will  have  to  exceed  the  $50,000 
authorization  in  order  to  complete  the  surveys,  mainly  on  account  of 
the  increased  cost  of  supplies  and  other  things  connected  with  the 
work. 

A  request  was  made  by  the  State  authorities  that  we  include  an 
item  of  $10,000  this  year  to  complete  the  survey  work,  the  State 
already  having  provided  additional  funds  to  meet  its  share  of  the 
increased  cost.  But  we  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  provide  for 
meeting  the  necessary  expense  in  a  general  way,  as  would  be  done  by 
this  language,  so  that  whatever  amount  was  found  necessarv,  whether 
$6,000,  $8,000,  or  $10,000,  might  be  taken  out  of  this  lump-sum  fund 
and  in  that  way  enable  us  to  take  care  of  these  additional  demands 
without  asking  for  any  increase. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  your  classifica- 
tion of  these  lands  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  We  have  completed  the  classification  on  about  130,- 
000,000  acres  of  the  gross  area  of  the  national  forests,  leaving  about 
40,000,000  acres  yet  to  be  classified.  This  includes  the  privately 
owned  lands  within  the  exterior  limits  of  the  forests,  as  well  as  the 
Government  lands. 

The  way  this  work  is  progressing,  even  with  such  curtailment  as 
will  necessarily  be  made  on  account  of  the  loss  of  men  who  have 
gone  into  the  military  service,  we  will  be  able  to  finish  it  within  a 
few  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  in  which  there  is  a  change  is  item 
258,  "  for  the  survey  and  platting  of  certain  lands,  chiefly  valuable 
for  agriculture,  now  listed  or  to  be  listed  within  the  national  forests," 
and  so  forth.    Will  you  explain  that  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  On  the  survey  item  we  are  making  a  decrease  of 
$10,000  and  a  transfer  from  the  miscellaneous  to  the  statutory  roll 
of  $9,600,  so  that  there  is  an  apparent  decrease  of  $19,600. 

In  the  survey  and  platting  of  homestead  entries  in  the  national 
forests  we  have  now  caught  up  and  can  begin  to  curtail  the  expendi- 
tures on  that  work.  When  we  first  started  on  the  survey  work,  we 
had  four  or  five  years'  work  ahead  of  us — that  is,  there  had  been  no 
previous  authorization  for  such  surveys,  and  the  entrymen  who  had 
been  on  the  lands  for  four  or  five  years  were  waiting  for  the  surveys 
so  that  they  could  prove  up  and  get  patent  to  their  lands. 

Then,  also,  through  the  eliminations  that  have  been  made  as  a 
result  of  the  classification,  the  number  of  entries  has  been  reduced  so 
that  we  feel  sure  that  we  can  keep  the  work  right  up  to  date  with  a 
somewhat  less  amount  than  we  have  had  previously,  and  have  pro- 
posed to  reduce  this  appropriation  $10,000. 

The  eliminations  from  the  National  Forests  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years  have  amounted  to  some  13,000,000  acres.  Of  course,  a 
good  portion  of  the  agricultural  land,  which  naturally  lies  along 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  forests,  has  been  eliminated  as  a  re- 
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suit  of  the  classification,  so  that  the  number  of  entries  made  in  thd 
national  forests  is  decreasing. 

On  the  next  item,  No.  259,  "for  fighting  and  preventing  forest 
fires  and  for  other  unforseen  emergencies,"  we  are  asking  $150,000, 
which  has  been  the  customary  appropriation. 

In  years  like  the  past  one,  the  $150,000  does  not  begin  to  meet  the 
needs,  but  the  attitude  of  the  committee  heretofore  has  been  that 
they  felt  it  would  be  best,  when  we  have  an  unusual  season  of  this 
kind,  for  us  to  meet  it  through  creating  a  deficiency  rather  than  to 
have  a  larger  permanent  appropriation  than  would  be  needed  under 
normal  conditions.  I  would  say  that,  in  order  to  protect  the  forests 
under  normal  conditions,  we  need  more  than  $150,000.  The  $150,000 
only  meets  the  needs  in  an  unusually  favorable  season.  But,  of 
course,  owing  to  the  need  for  retrenchment  all  along  the  line,  I  feel 
that  we  ought  not  to  ask  for  any  increase  in  this  appropriation  at 
the  present  time,  although  it  is  not  enough  under  normal  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  you  say  you  should  have? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  feel  that  it  ought  to  he  $250,000,  which  "was  the 
average  cost  for  the  five  years  previous  to  1917,  but  I  would  not  urge 
that  increase  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Ruby.  Will  you  give  us  again  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  in 
this  item,  and  the  amount  expended  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  The  total  amount  expended  was  $1,024,000.  The 
deficiency  is  $775,000.  We  made  up  about  $100,000  by  decreases  in 
other  lump-sum  appropriations.  That  is,  we  curtailed  other  work  to 
the  extent  of  about  $100,000  before  we  created  any  deficiency  at  all. 
We  first  spent  the  $150,000  regular  appropriation  and  then  cut  into 
our  other  appropriations  about  $100,000,  in  an  effort  to  avoid  cre- 
ating a  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  Your  real  deficiency,  however,  was  a  million  dol- 
lars? 

Mr.  PoiTER.  The  total  amount  expended  was  $1,024,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  deficiency  was  something  like  $750,000. 

Mr.  Potter.  We  are  asking  for  $775,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  difference  in  these  items  is  made  up  out 
of  the  $100,000  you  took  out  of  the  lump-sum  appropriations  before 
you  created  a  deficiency? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir.  We  tried  in  every  way  we  possibly  could 
to  meet  the  situation  without  creating  a  deficiency.  We  curtailed 
other  work  and  took  money  from  the  lump-sum  funds  so  far  as  we 
possibly  could  to  pay  the  fire  fighters,  but  we  were  not  able  to  handle 
the  situation  in  that  way. 

Year  before  last  we  were  able  to  get  through  in  that  way  with 
an  expenditure  of  about  $225,000  for  fire  fighting,  and  that  made 
it  unnecessary  to  create  a  deficiency,  but  this  year  we  could  not  handle 
it  by  curtailment  of  other  work  and  were  compelled  to  create  a 
deficiency. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  create  a  deficiency  in  any 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir;  the  Secretary  has  authority  to  create  a  defi- 
ciency where  the  money  is  used  for  the  protection  of  Government 
property  or,  as  I  understand  it,  for  the  saving  of  life. 

The  Chairman.  The  general  statute  covers  that.  Now,  Mr.  Potter, 
I  wish  you  would  take  up  item  No.  260,  "  for  the  purchase  and  main- 
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lenance  of  necessary  field,  office,  and  laboratory  supplies,  instruments, 
and  equipments,  $161,100."  There  seems  to  be  no  change  in  that 
item. 

Mr.  PoTTEB.  On  that  item  there  is  no  change.  There  is  need  for 
additional  equipment  for  the  laboratory,  which  we  plan  to  purchase, 
and  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  oi  supplies 
that  we  use.  But  through  curtailment  in  the  quantities  purchased, 
we  will  be  able  to  keep  our  expenditures  within  the  present  sum,  so 
that  we  are  asking  for  no  increase  in  that  item. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  furnish  the  Madison  laboratory  out  of  this 
fund ! 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir ;  with  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  the  next  item.  No.  261, "  for  investigations 
of  methods  of  wood  distillation,  and  for  the  preservative  treatment 
of  timber,  for  timber  testing,"  and  so  forth,  the  amount  being 
$173,260. 

Mr.  Potter.  On  that  item,  for  the  Madison  laboratoiy,  we  are 
asking  for  an  increase  of  $20,000  to  meet  the  demands  of  war  work. 
In  general,  an  eflfort  has  been  made  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent  with  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  the  various  committees  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  and  other  Government  agencies  on  any  and  all  war  problems 
relating  to  forest  resources — ^to  the  manufacture,  purchase,  and  most 
efficient  use  of  wood  and  other  forest  products.  Further,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  cooperate  along  the  same  lines  with  manufacturers 
working  on  war  orders  who  use  forest  products  as  raw  material. 

Some  of  the  principal  lines  of  activity  have  been : 

1.  Methods  of  kiln  drying  spruce  and  its  substitutes  for  airplane 
construction  so  that  it  will  be  at  least  as  strong  and  tough  as  air- 
dried  material.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  engineers  commonly 
refused  to  accept  other  than  air-dried  material.  It  has  been  shown 
that  spruce  and  several  of  its  substitutes  can  be  kiln  dried  safely, 
and  the  methods  developed  have  been  approved  by  the  Signal  Corps 
and  are  being  adopted  by  commercial  plants.  Large  numbers  of 
strength  tests  have  demonstrated  conclusively  that  properly  kiln- 
dried  stock  is  at  least  equal  to  the  most  carefully  air-dried  material. 
It  requires  about  a  year  to  dry  airplane  material  properly  in  the  air. 
It  can  be  kiln  dried  in  from  10  to  30  days,  depending  upon  its  thick- 
ness, etc.    This  speeds  up  production. 

2.  Tests  of  mechanical  properties  which  have  been  under  way  for 
the  last  10  or  15  years  have  furnished  a  basis  for  Army  and  Navy 
airplane  specifications  for  wood,  and  international  specifications  as 
well.  Our  tables  of  strength  values  are  the  general  basis  for  air- 
plane design  where  American  woods  are  used. 

3.  Kiln  drying  of  wagon  stcck.  Methods  were  largely  developed 
before  the  war.  The  principal  activities  have  been  in  assisting  manu- 
facturers of  war  orders  to  put  them  into  practical  effect.  This  makes 
possible  the  use  of  material  in  from  two  to  three  months  from  the 
saw,  instead  of  one  to  three  years,  and  reduces  losses  in  drying  20  per 
cent  or  more. 

4.  Aid  has  been  given  to  the  Ordnance  Department  in  the  redesign 
of  containers  and  the  revision  of  container  specifications.  The  kinds 
of  woods  used  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  in  some  cases  from  1  to  15, 
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and  the  strength  of  containers  increased,  at  the  same  tune  effecting^ 
material  reiuctions  in  the  cost. 

5.  A  large  amount  of  work  is  being  done  on  veneers  and  laminated 
construction  to  determine  strength  values  and  many  phases  of  proper 
technique,  including  methods  of  gluing. 

6.  All  possible  assistance  has  been  rendered  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  in  its  wooden  shipbuilding  program,  including  all  phases 
of  the  proper  technique  in  the  use  of  wood,  specifications  for  timbers,^ 
treenails,  preservatives,  etc. 

7.  The  lumber  requirements  of  navy  yards  have  been  reviewed  and 
all  of  the  experience  of  service  experts  brought  to  bear  on  the  revision 
of  specifications  and  the  coordination  of  Navy  requirements  with 
manufacturing  conditions. 

8.  Assistance  has  also  been  rendered  on  a  large  number  of  other 
subjects,  such  as  methods  of  kiln  drying  black  walnut  for  gunstocks,. 
substitutes  for  black- walnut  stocks,  methods  of  impregnating  wood- 
nose  plugs  for  shells  to  prevent  expansion,  substitutes  for  red  willow 
in  the  construction  of  wooden  legs,  revision  of  lumber  and  timber 
specifications  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  including  cantonments,  as- 
sistance in  improved  methods  and  in  speeding  up  production  of 
acetate  of  lime,  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  its  work 
on  gas  masks,  etc. 

As  an  indication  of  one  of  the  real  values  of  this  work,  I  have  a 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  under  date  of  December  7^ 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  follows: 

War  Depabtment, 
Washington,  December  7, 1917. 
Secbetabt  of  Agbiculture, 

WashingtoUj  />.  C, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  report  on  the  assistance  given  by  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  to  the  manufacturers  of  escort  wagons, 
with  special  reference  to  the  conditioning  of  wood  stocl^,  has  been  received  at 
the  office  of  the  Quartermaster  General.  I  wish  to  express  to  you  the  appre- 
ciation of  this  department,  for  the  invaluable  assistance  given  to  the  manu- 
facturers on  Government  contracts. 

The  problem  of  obtaining  dry  wood  stock  for  Army  vehicles  is  a  very  serious 
one,  and  one  that  is  in  need  of  constant  attention.  Comparatively  few  manu- 
facturers have  been  using  artificially  dried  wood  stock  for  vehicles,  and  they 
are  badly  in  need  of  advice  on  this  subject  in  order  that  they  may  more  effi- 
ciently meet  the  requirements  of  the  Army. 

.1  feel  sure  that  the  results  of  your  efforts  to  give  the  manufacturers  the 
benefit  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Agricultural  Department  will  be  felt  imme- 
diately and  that  the  Army  will  profit  by  your  assistance  in  this  matter  as  well 
as  the  manufacturers. 

Please  accept  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  work  of  your  department  and 
its  readiness  to  render  any  service  which  it  can  offer. 
Very  respectfully, 

Benedict  CROWELii, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

We  have  allowed  several  of  our  experts  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Signal  Corps  in  order  that  they  may  work  directly  under  the  orders 
of  the  War  Department.  All  of  tiiese  facts  indicate  that  the  work 
which  is  beinj^  done  at  the  Madison  Laboratory  is  of  real  value  in 
helping  the  Signal  Corps  and  the  Army  in  general  to  work  out  the 
big  problems  before  them  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  war.  The  War 
Department  has  made  available,  since  the  1st  of  July,  some  75,000  to 
be  used  by  the  Forest  Service  on  special  investigations.    So  we  feel 
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that  we  are  rather  modest  in  only  asking  for  an  increase  of  $20,000 
for  this  work,  which  seems  to  be  of  such  great  importance. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  this  will  be  a  sufficient  sum  to  do  the 
work  effectively? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  think  it  will  be,  with  the  assistance  we  will  get  from 
the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  item  262,  "  For  experiments  and  investi- 
gations of  range  conditions  within  national  forests  or  elsewhere  on 
the  public  range,  and  of  methods  for  improving  the  range  by  reseed- 
ing,  regulation  of  grazing,  and  other  means,  $35,000." 

Mr.  PoiTER.  There  is  no  change  in  that  item,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
expect  to  continue  the  experiments  and  investigations  of  range  con- 
ditions along  about  the  same  line  as  they  have  been  conducted  here- 
tofore. We  are  getting  splendid  results  that  are  of  material  value 
to  the  stockmen  using  the  public  grazing  lands,  showing  them  how, 
through  improved  systems  of  management,  they  may  mcrease  the 
meat  production  upon  those  ranges,  and  we  have  just  published,  on 
November  15,  Bulletin  No.  588,  giving  some  of  the  ]3ractical  results 
of  studies  and  experiments  that  have  been  carried  on  at  the  range 
experiment  stations. 

We  have  three  of  these  stations,  one  located  in  Utah,  one  in  New 
Mexico,  and  one  in  Arizona. 

In  reference  to  item  263,  "  For  the  purchase  of  tree  seed,  cones,  and 
nursery  stock  for  seeding  and  tree  planting  within  national  forests, 
and  for  experiments  and  investigations  necessary  for  such  seeding 
and  tree  planting,  $145,640,"  we  are  reducing  that  $20,000  by  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  planting  operations.  We  can  not  reduce  this  item 
any  further,  however,  without  serious  loss  of  nursery  stock  that  has 
been  grown  and  will  be  wasted  unless  we  can  transplant  it;  but  we 
will  curtail  sowing  new  seed  in  our  nurseries  and  other  activities,  so 
that  we  can  reduce  the  item  $20,000.  We  f e^l  that  this  is  one  of  the 
activities  we  can  curtail  without  serious  loss  during  the  period  of  the 
war. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  that  $145,640  will  you  expend  in 
taking  care  of  the  plantings  you  alreddy  have,  and  what  portion  will 
you  devote  to  new  plantings? 

Mr.  Potter.  About  $10,000  of  this  item  will  be  spent  for  investi- 
gations in  nursery  work  and  planting,  and  of  the  remainder  we  plan 
5)  spend  about  $50,000  in  growing  seedlings  in  the  nurseries  and  about 
$85,000  in  planting  trees  in  their  permanent  places  in  the  forests. 
When  a  plantation  is  once  established  it  is  taken  care  of  thereafter 
by  the  regular  administrative  force  and  involves  no  drain  upon  this 
item. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  the  committee  to  get  the  idea 
that  you  intend  to  cease  all  planting  operations  in  the  f umre ;  that  is 
not  your  policy? 

Mr.  Potter.  No.  It  is  planned  to  stop  the  sowing  of  seed  in 
several  of  the  smaller  nurseries  and  to  decrease  the  amount  sown  in 
other  nurseries,  but  it  is  not  the  intention  to  stop  the  planting  of 
the  stock  that  has  already  been  raised  in  the  nurseries. 

In  reference  to  Item  No.  264,  "  for  silvicultural,  dendrological,  and 
Other  experiments  and  investigations  independently  or  in  cooperation 
with  other  branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  with  States  and 
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with  individuals,  to  determine  the  best  methods  for  the  conservative 
management  of  forests  and  forest  lands,"  there  is  no  change.  We 
expect  to  continue  the  investigative  work  along  the  usual  lines.  Of 
course,  we  expect  to  change  the  projects  largely  to  investigations  and 
studies  that  will  tend  to  give  information  needed  in  connection  with 
the  war  problems,  but  the  new  demands  of  that  kind  fully  offset 
the  studies  which  we  find  can  be  discontinued,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  make  any  decrease  in  the  item  without  curtailing  work 
which  we  feel  ought  to  be  carried  on,  although  we  can  meet  all  of  the 
increased  demands  without  any  increase  in  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  take  Item  No.  265,  "  for  estimating  and  ap- 
praising timber  and  other  resources  on  the  national  forests  prelimi- 
nary to  disposal  by  sale  or  to  the  issue  of  occupancy  permits,  and  for 
emergency  expenses  incident  to  their  sale  or  use,  $100,000."  You 
seem  to  have  an  increase  there. 

Mr,  Potter.  In  Item  265  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $30,000. 
Twenty  thousand  of  that  is  to  be  used  in  timber  estimates  and  sur- 
veys and  $10,000  in  range  inspection.  The  increased  need  for  timber 
surveys  is,  to  quite  an  extent,  in  anticipation  of  war  needs — ^to  find 
out  exactly  where  we  have  supplies  of  spruce  material  suitable  for  air- 
planes and  of  the  other  materials  that  will  be  needed  in  the  different 
war  activities.  It  is  also  to  keep  up  with  our  increasing  business. 
The  sales  last  year  of  timber  on  the  national  forests  amounted  to 
2,000,000,000  feet,  while  the  cut  was  only  775,000,000  feet,  so  that  con- 
tracts have  been  made  for  a  large  amount  of  timber  which  will  be 
cut  in  the  future.  In  order  to  keep  up  with  the  surveys  needed  in 
connection  with  this  increase  in  business  and  also  to  get  the  informa- 
tion that  we  should  have  in  reference  to  the  location  of  spruce  timber 
and  other  timber  which  will  likely  be  in  demand,  we  will  need  an 
additional  $20,000. 

On  the  grazing  estimates  and  surveys  we  have  concentrated  our 
work  very  largely  on  getting  information  that  would  enable  us  to 
increase  the  number  of  stock  on  the  range  and,  as  I  said  before,  have 
made  actual  increases  during  the  past  year  of  some  200,000  head  of 
cattle  and  200,000  head  of  sheep.  With  the  ranges  stocked  up  to  the 
limit,  as  it  were,  we  must  make  a  much  closer  inspection  and  keep 
much  closer  watch  to  prevent  damage  than  we  would  otherwise. 
That  means  that  we  have  taken  a  number  of  our  best  trained  and 
most  experienced  grazing  men  and  put  them  into  this  inspection  or 
survey  work.  We  feel  that  at  least  during  the  period  of  the  war  we 
ought  to  increase  our  grazing  inspection  and  survey  work  in  order 
that  we  may  carry  the  extreme  limit  of  stock  on  the  national  forest 
ranges,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  inspection 
work  made  necessary  by  the  increased  demands  for  meat  production 
that  we  are  asking  for  the  increase  of  $10,000  for  grazing  survey. 

For  these  two  reasons  we  are  asking  that  this  item  be  increased 
$30,000,  to  take  care  of  the  immediate  demands  for  surveys  of  timber 
supplies  and  the  grazing  resources. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  sale  to  the  Government,  do  you  sell  at  the 
normal  market  price  or  do  you  have  pome  special  arrangement  with 
the  Government?    How  do  you  manage  that? 

Mr.  Potter.  There  is  no  general  provision  for  furnishing  free  tim- 
ber to  other  departments  of  the  Government,  except  the  Reclamation 
Service,  the  Navy  Department,  and  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Com- 
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mission.  When  we  give  timber  to  them  we  have  figured  it  at 
the  normal  market  price.  We  simply  assume  credit  for  the  normal 
market  value  of  the  timber.  That  is  covered  in  a  report  to  Congress 
each  year,  which  I  understand  has  already  been  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  Lee.  So  that  your  department  gets  credit  for  all  the  sales  it 
makes  at  the  market  price  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  item  266,  "  for  other  miscellaneous  for- 
est investigations,"  etc. ;  there  seems  to  be  no  change  there. 

Mr.  Potter.  There  is  no  change  in  that  item. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  office  work,  largely  ? 

Mr.  PoiTER.  That  is  for  the  office  work  here  in  Washington,  for 
the  map  making  and  work  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
the  publications.  There  is  no  decrease  in  the  demand  for  this  kind 
of  work. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  No.  267,  "  For  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  roads,  trails,  bridges,  fire  lanes,  telephone  lines," 
etc.,  $450,000.    Is  there  any  change  in  that  item? 

Mr.  PoTi'ER.  There  is  no  change  in  that  item. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  a  brief  explanation  of  that? 

Mr.  Potter.  The  total  value  of  the  permanent  improvements  that 
have  been  constructed  on  the  national  forests  under  the  different 
appropriations  from  year  to  year  now  amounts  to  about  $7,000,000. 
Of  this  amount  about  $5,000,000  represents  improvements  for  pro- 
tection of  the  forests,  such  as  roads,  trails,  telephone  lines,  and  other 
improvements  of  that  kind;  About  $1,750,000  is  the  value  of  adminis- 
trative improvements,  such  as  ranger  cabins,  pastures,  and  improve- 
ments that  have  been  applied  to  governmental  use  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  forests;  and  about  $250,000  is  for  range  improvements, 
drift  fences,  water  developments,  and  other  improvements  which  we 
have  made  to  increase  the  grazing  use  of  the  forests. 

The  maintenance  of  these  improvements  in  good  order  is  a  con- 
siderable item,  and  we  anticipate  that  about  $160,000  of  the  $450,000 
appropriated  must  be  used  for  maintenance  of  the  improvements  that 
have  already  been  constructed. 

So  that,  aside  from  the  $50,000  which  is  specifically  appropriated 
for  grazing  improvements,  it  leaves  only  about  $240,000  for  new 
construction.  Every  year  now  the  amount  needed  for  maintenance 
will  increase,  and  without  any  increase  in  the  appropriation  the 
amount  for  new  construction  will  decrease,  but,  of  course,  from  year 
to  year,  without  increased  area  added  to  the  national  forests,  the 
need  for  new  construction  will  decrease.  Hence,  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  any  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  the  appropriation  will  be 
necessary,  but  each  year  we  will  simply  use  more  on  maintenance  and 
less  on  new  construction. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  miles  of  road  do  you  contemplate 
building  out  of  this  fund,  and  at  about  what  average  cost  per  mile? 

Mr.  Potter.  The  average  cost  per  mile  of  the  roads  that  have  been 
built  in  the  national  forests  has  been  $812.  They  are  not  hard  sur- 
faced roads.  They  are  just  good  grade  dirt  roads.  The  average 
cost  of  the  trails  is  $72  a  mile;  the  average  cost  of  the  telephone 
lines,  $67  a  mile. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  the  figures  showing  the  number  of 
miles  yon  have  constructed  of  each  ? 

■    Mr.  Potter.  The  number  of  miles  of  roads  is  2,919  and  of  trails 
25JL97. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  telephones? 

Mr.  Potter.  Twenty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  miles. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  propose  to  construct  this  fiscal  year  how 
many  miles  of  each  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  About  20  miles  of  road,  950  miles  of  trail,  1,130  miles 
of  telephone  lines,  10  bridges,  51  lookout  stations;  and  of  adminis- 
trative improvements  we  contemplate  the  construction  of  24  ranger 
stations  at  a  cost  of  $650  each,  41  barns  at  an  average  cost  of  $231 
each,  87  other  outbuildings  at  a  cost  of  about  $75  each,  and  about 
79  miles  of  pasture  fences  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $176  a  mile. 
I  have  a  full  statement  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHiMRMAN.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  put  that  in. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Protective  improvements : 

Roads,  20  miles,  at  $812 $16,240 

Bridges,  10,  at  $698 6, 980 

Trails,  950  miles,  at  $72 68. 400 

Telephone  lines,  1,130  mUes,  at  $67 75,  710 

Fire  breaks,  26  miles,  at  $118 3, 068 

Lookout  structures,  51,  at  $236 1 12,  036 

Total 182,434 

* 

Administrative  improvements : 

Ranger  station  dweUings,  24,  at  $650 15,  600 

Barns,  41,  at  $231 9,471 

Other  buildings,  87,  at  $76 6, 612 

Fences,  79  miles,  at  $176 13,904 

Total 45,587 

Grand  total - 228, 021 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  proposed  construction  expenditure 
of  $228,021  is  80  per  cent  for  protective  improvements  and  20  per  cent  for  ad* 
ministratlve  improvements. 

Mr.  RxTBEY.  In  addition  to  the  amount  you  have  estimated  here, 
you  also  get  about  a  million  dollars  from  the  Federal-aid  road  act  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir.  Of  the  money  made  available  under  the 
Federal-aid  road  act  we  have  made  no  expenditures  as  yet  except  for 
surveys,  but  we  expect  to  start  construction  on  a  number  of  projects 
jnext  year.  That  money  is  available  until  expended,  so  there  is  no 
need  of  haste  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  What  is  the  amount  available? 

Mr.  Potter.  It  is  $3,000,000  now.  It  has  been  running  three  years — 
a  million  dollars  each  year.  Up  to  date  the  Secretary  has  authorized 
negotiations  with  local  authorities  for  agreements  on  45  different 
projects  throughout  the  different  States.  Twenty-three  of  these 
agreements  have  been  executed  by  the  local  authorities.  That  is, 
they  have  signed  up  for  the  surveys  on  at  least  a  50-50  basis.  The 
estimated  cost  of  completing  the  work  covered  by  these  agreements 
is  $1,200,000,  of  which  $535,000  is  Federal  money.  So  that  the  ex^ 
penditures  as  yet  are  small  when  compared  with  the  amount  that  has 
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teen  made  available.    The  regulations  under  section  8  require  com- 

Sletion  of  a  location  survey  prior  to  the  beginning  of  construction, 
or  this  reason,  and  also  because  of  delays  due  to  getting  the  coop^ 
erative  agreements  executed  and  in  creating  the  proper  organizatioi^ 
for  handling  the  work  on  such  large  dimensions,  no  construction 
work  has  been  done  this  year.  We  Imve  had  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting engineers,  and  all  kinds  of  labor  has  been  scarce.  Mr.  Pag^  has 
lost  quite  a  number  of  his  engineers.  They  have  gone  into  the  Army 
to  take  up  military  work.  Imder  these  circumstances  there  has  been 
difficulty  in  completing  the  surveys  that  we  agreed  to  make  under 
these  cooperative  agreements.  It  is  expected  that  as  a  result  of  the 
past  season's  work  approximately  570  miles  will  have  been,  surveyed, 
and  that  by  the  opening  of  the  next  field  season  plans  for  21  projects 
will  have  been  approved,  provided  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  use 
of  the  labor  and  materials  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  and  provided  bids  from  the  contractors  are  not  excessive^ 
It  is  now  expected  that  the  department  will  be  ready  to  start  con- 
struction on  each  one  of  these  21  projects  next  summer. 

It  is  felt,  however,  that  unless  the  road  will  contribute  toward  the 
winning  of  the  war  or  the  development  of  mineral  or  agricultural 
resources,  we  should  defer  the  construction.  So  that  we  shall  be 
guided  by  that  general  policy  of  not  starting  actual  construction  on 
any  of  these  projects  unless  it  seems  at  least  that  it  will  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  In  other  words,  we  will 
not  take  the  men  that  are  needed  in  other  activities  and  will  noi 
undertake  projects  except  those  that  will  actually  develop  resources 
that  are  needed — agricultural,  mineral,  or  timber. 

The  Chairman.  What  type  of  roads  do  you  propose  to  build  under 
this  Federal-aid  road  act  through  the  forest — ^trunk-line  roads? 

Mr.  Potter.  They  are  mainly  trunk-line  roads,  although  some  lat- 
eral or  feeder  roads  are  contemplated,  but  only  a  very  few  feeders. 
They  are,  I  should  say,  90  per  cent  trunk-line  roads. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.. Is  any  revenue  derived  from  the 
commercial  use  of  the  telephone  lines? 

Mr.  Potter.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  They  are  only  for  Government  use?' 

Mr.  Potter.  They  are  used  for  Government  purposes  or  under  co- 
operative agreements.  Where  commercial  lines  tie  in  they  give  us 
reciprocal  privileges  to  offset  the  use  of  our  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions,  gentlemen?  If  not, Doc- 
tor, your  next  item  is  268,  which  is  a  new  item  "And  hereafter,  in 
lieu  of  actual  transportation  expenses,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  authorize  the  payment  of  not  to  exceed  2  cents  per  mile  for  a 
motorcycle  or  6  cents  per  mile  for  an  automobile  used  for  necessary 
travel  on  official  business  in  the  Forest  Service." 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  foimd  in  our  administrative  and 
protective  work  that  it  is  very  advantageous  to  have  some  of  our 
forest  officers,  particularly  the  forest  supervisors,  authorized  to  use 
their  automobiles  on  official  business  when  it  would  expedite  matters. 
This  was  first  authorized  three  or  four  years  ago  by  a  regulation  of 
the  Secretary,  providing  for  reimbursement  on  a  mileage  basis,  which 
it  was  contemplated  would  cover  the  actual  cost  of  operation  but 
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not  yield  any  profit  or  cover  any  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of 
the  machine  or  insurance  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury  expressed  a  doubt  last  summer  as  to  whether 
the  regulation  was  authorized  by  law  and  suggested  that  it  would 
be  best  to  have  it  specifically  authorized  by  Congress.  Other- 
wise he  would  feel  constrained  to  advise  the  Treasurer  against  the 
?ayment  of  bills  for  the  use  of  automobiles  by  the  forest  officers, 
'herefore,  we  have  inserted  this  item  in  the  estimates  and  ask  your 
approval  of  it.  The  mileage,  as  you  will  note,  is  not  to  exceed  2 
cents  for  a  motorcycle  or  6  cents  for  an  automobile,  which  barely 
covers  the  cost  of  the  gasoline,  oils,  and  other  materials  that  are  actu- 
ally used  in  the  operation  of  the  machine.  In  fact,  with  the  heavier 
machines  they  must  be  operated  at  a  loss,  even  at  the  6  cents  per 
mile.  With  this  restricted  allowance  there  is  no  inducement  for  a 
man  to  use  his  machine  unless  he  feels  that  there  will  be  an  absolute 
gain  in  time  by  doing  so.  It  yields  no  profit  to  him  at  all,  and  we 
are  watching  the  conditions  under  which  machines  are  being  used 
and  are  issuing  very  strict  instructions  with  respect  to  the  same.  I 
feel  sure  that  no  abuse  is  growing  out  of  this  regulation  and  that  it 
is  a  real  economy;  that  the  use  of  automobiles  to  the  limited  extent 
that  they  are  being  used  by  the  various  forest  officers  is  a  real  gain 
in  the  administration  of  the  forests  and  particularly  a  real  protec- 
tion in  fire  fighting,  where  speed  counts  above  almost  everything 
else.  We  hope  that  the  committee  will  approve  extending  authority 
to  pay  this  low  mileage  rate  for  reimbursement  for  use  of  motor 
cycles  and  automobiles  by  the  forest  officers. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  this  practice  been  in  effect  in  the 
Forest  Service? 

Mr.  Potter.  Between  three  and  four  years,  under  the  Secretary's 
regulation. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  that  you  do  not  adopt  the  practice  of 
purchasing  machines  for  these  officers? 

Mr.  Potter.  It  would  be  much  more  expensive.  It  would  cost  us 
three  times  as  much  to  purchase  and  operate  the  machines  ourselves 
as  it  does  in  the  way  proposed  under  this  item.  It  is  most  economical 
to  have  the  machines  owned  by  the  men  and  simply  pay  them  a 
mileage  reimbursement  for  the  use  made  of  the  machines  on  official 
business. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  machines  would  operate  under 
this  provision? 

Mr.  Potter.  There  are  about  400  altogether,  and  the  total  cost  last 
year  was  about  $32,000. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  As  I  understand  it,  if  one  of  your 
representatives  was  out  on  a  motorcycle  for  25  miles,  that  would  cost 
the  Government  50  cents? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  You^G  of  North  Dakota.  And  if  he  went  out  with  an  auto  it 
would  cost  the  Government  $1.50  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  It  would  cost  very  much  more  than 
that  to  hire  a  horse  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes.  Of  course,  you  could  not  hire  an  automobile 
from  a  garage  at  anything  like  these  rates. 
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Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  You  could  not  hire  an  auto;  you 
could  not  even  hire  a  team  for  that  amount? 

Mr.  Potter.  No.  We  find  that  it  is  a  real  economy  and  means 
greater  efficiency  in  the  work. 

Mr.  OvERMYER.  It  would  represent  a  very  great  outlay  if  you  did 
buy  the  machines,  and  the  maintenance  would  almost  equal  what  you 
are  paying  under  this? 

Mr.  !Potter.  The  maintenance  would  be  very  much  more  than  the 
mileage  cost.  It  would  cost  us  at  least  twice  this  amount  to  operate 
our  own  machines  and  keep  them  in  repair. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  very  well  for  the  committee 
to  consider  the  proposition  of  having  the  same  provision  apply 
to  all  of  the  bureaus  and  officers  of  the  department  if  we  consider 
this  proposition  favorably. 

Is  there  anything  further  on  that  item  that  you  would  like  to  in- 
quire about? 

If  not,  we  will  take  up  the  next  one,  item  269,  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  Weeks  act. 

Mr.  Potter.  There  is  a  decrease  of  $3,230  due  to  transfer  of  one 
law  clerk  at  $2,750  and  one  messenger  at  $480  to  the  statutory  roll, 
reducing:  the  amount  to  $21,770.  This  is  an  authorization  for  use 
of  money  appropriated  under  what  is  now  known  as  the  Weeks  law, 
and  of  the  $25,000  as  it  stands  this  year,  $15,000  has  been  allotted  to 
the  solicitor's  office  and  $10,000  to  the  Forest  Service.  It  is  used 
entirely  in  the  payment  of  the  men  who  are  engaged  upon  the  pur- 
chase work. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  jou  getting  along  in  the  enforcement  of 
that  act  ?     Are  you  still  buymg  some  land  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  The  National  Forest^  Reservation  Commission  has 
curtailed  the  purchases  to  areas  which  are  needed  to  fill  out  units 
where  lands  have  already  been  purchased.  Mr.  Lee,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission,  can  inform  you  perhaps  better  in  detail  about 
that  than  I. 

The  Chairman.  Very  good.    We  will  cross-examine  him  later. 

Mr.  Potter.  But,  in  general,  the  purchases  are  being  curtailed,  and 
only  lands  that  are  needed  to  fill  out  practicable  administrative  areas 
are  being  bought.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  commission 
that  they  ought  not  to  expand  and  start  purchases  on  new  areas  dur- 
ing the  perior  of  the  war,  but  simply  hold  their  purchases  down  to 
such  areas  as  are  needed  to  fill  out  the  present  administrative  units. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  I  notice  in  item  270  you  have  dropped 
that  authorization  for  prospecting  in  mineral  lands? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  your  note  that  that  is  continuing  legis- 
lation ? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir.  We  dropped  that  because  the  solicitor  is  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  continuing  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  the  word  "  hereafter  "  went 
out  on  a  point  of  order  in  the  House,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  that 
it  be  made  continuing,  and  the  solicitor's  opinion,  I  believe,  is  based 
upon  that  fact 
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Summary  op  Pbincipai*  Activities  of  Forest  Sbbyicb — Continued. 


Appropriations  and  activities. 


8II.ECTION,  CLASSIFICATION,  AND  SEGREGATION  OF  LANDS. 


To  secure  an  accurate  classification  of  the  lands  in  the  national  forests  so  that 
all  lands  which  are  chiefly  valuable  for  agriculture  may  be  made  available 
for  homestead  settlement  and  entry  and  permanent  plans  made  for  the  admin- 
istration and  protection  of  the  remaining  areas  which  are  permanently  chiefly 
valuable  for  national-forest  purposes,  and  to  compile  the  detailed  maps, 
reports,  and  results  of  investigations  upon  which  such  classification  is  based; 
to  make  the  preliminary  surveys  so  that  the  agricultural  land  may  be  listed 
with  the  Interior  Department  and  opened  to  entry;  to  answer  all  inquiries 
and  complaints  from  land  seekers  desiring  to  secure  possible  agricultural 
lands  within  the  national  forests;  and  to  make  the  investigations,  examina^ 
tions,  and  appraisals  necessary  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  land  exchanges 
authorized  by  Congress.  In  such  exchanges  the  first  essential  is  a  careful 
valuation  of  all  the  lands  involved. 

817RVEY  AND  PLATTING  OF  LANDS 


For  the  passage  to  patent  of  homestead  tracts  listed  under  the  act  of  June  11, 
190G,  accurate  surveys  by  metes  and  bounds  are  required  in  those  regions 
where  the  public  surveys  have  not  been  extended.  This  subappropriation 
will  maintain  14  survey  parties  in  the  field  and  provide  subsistence,  trans- 
portation, and  equipment,  besides  the  forms  on  which  the  returns  are  pre- 
pared, and  the  necessary  inspeclions  and  overhead.  In  1919  it  vrill  be  neccs- 
liary  to  make  more  than  450  patent  surveys  of  forest  homesteads.  This  work 
dovetails  closely  in  with  the  classification  of  forest  lands.  The  need  of  having 
the  surveys  made  by  men  who  are  grbunded  in  the  classification  work  and 
forest  pohcy  is  the  reason  why  it  is  handled  by  the  Forest  Service. 


FlQHTINQ  AND  PREVENTION  OF  FOREST  FIRES. 


The  employment  of  lookout  men,  patrolmen,  and  fire  fighters,  purchase  of 
emergency  tools,  equipment,  and  subsistence  stores,  transportation  and  sub- 
sistence of  Are  fighters,  and  transportation  of  equipment  and  supplies  pur- 
chased and  already  on  hand,  in  c(mnection  with  the  detection  and  suppres- 
sion of  fire  endangering  national  forest  resources,  and  for  other  unforeseen 
emergencies. 

Field,  office,  and  laboratory  supplies  and  EQtnPMENT 

SUUionery 

Including  mimeograph  supplies,  drawing,  tracing,  blotting,  wrapping, 
carbon,  blue-printing,  and  other  paper,  writing  and  drawing  inks,  notebooks, 
envelopes,  tj-pewriter  supplies,  card-index  supplies,  guides,  and  cases,  photo- 
stat supplies,  pens,  pencils,  erasers,  paper  clips,  etc. 

FUU  eguipmerii 

Including  canvas  water  tags  and  buckets,  carrying  cases,  marking  axes  and 
hatchets,  road  and  trail  signs,  tentage,  emergency  wire,  flags,  knapsacks,  etc. 

Instruments 

Barometers,  compasses,  levels,  transits,  plane  tables,  rules,  climbers, 
drafting  instruments,  heliographs,  planimeters,  etc. 

Furniture 

Piling  cases,  transfer  cases,  card-index  cabinets,  chairs,  desks  (replace- 
ments), drafting  tables,  adding  machines,  typewriters,  blue-print  and  photo- 
stat machines,  map  cases,  and  other  oflice  equipment. 

M'lchinery  avd  supplies  for  Forest  Products  Laboratory 

Equipment  for  timber  tests  to  determine  the  woods  most  suitable  for  air- 
craft construction  and  to  determine  the  best  veneers  and  laminated  construc- 
tion for  aircraft;  miscellaneous  equipment  for  work  on  war  projects  in  the 
use  of  wood  and  other  forest  products;  equipment  for  pulp  and  paper  inves- 
tigations; replacement  of  worn-out  equipment;  and  miscellaneous  supplies. 

Miscellaneous 

Supplies  for  rubber-stamp  plant;  rent,  heat,  light,  water,  power,  and  tele- 
phone at  supply  depot,  Ogden^  Utah;  freight,  drayage,  express,  parcel  post; 
packing  supplies;  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses. 

Forest  products  investigations  and  experiments  (laboratory,  madison, 

WIS.) 

Timber  tests 

To  secure  reliatle  data  on  the  mechanical  properties  of  various  species  and 
forms  of  timber.  War  work  is  very  largely  on  woods  for  aircraft  construction, 
to  determine  the  relative  value  of  various  woods  for  airplane  parts,  including 
propellers;  to  dcterimne  the  mechanical  properties  as  a  basis  for  design;  to 


Allotment  (lump  sum). 


1918 


178,400 


69,300 


150,000 


161, 100 


50, 140 


41,530 
12,905 
18,705 

12,500 


25,320 


155,600 


1919 


$70,10(> 


49,700 


153,000 


161,100 


50,620 


44,700 
12,400 
14,220 

13,700 


25,460 


173,260 


36,600 


40,260 
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SuMMAHT  OF  PBINCIP4I.  ACTIVITIES  OF  FORBST  Sbbvicb — Continued. 


Appropriatians  and  activities. 


FOESST  PKODUCTS  INVSmGATTONS  AND  EXPKBIMSNTS  (LABORATOBT,  ICADUON, 

WD.)— continued. 

check  methods  of  Mln  drying  in  order  that  the  greatest  strength  and  tough- 
ness may  be  assored;  to  invest^te  the  strength  and  other  properties  of 
veneers;  also  tests  of  containers  used  in  tlie  shipment  of  ordnance  and  other 
military  supplies. 


DrwkUn  tests 

These  are  now  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  i  mprovemen  t  of  metb  odx  for 
Uln-drying  airplane  and  military  velsicle  woods.  Both  offer  great  oppor- 
tunities for  increasing  production  of  nreently  needed  materials  by  Hln-diying 
in  from  10  davs  to  3  months  material  which  air  dry  in  from  1  to  3  years. 
The  drying  of  airplane  woods  is  critical  because  strength  and  toughness 
may  be  greatly  reduced  by  improper  methods. 

ITood  distidaiion  and  derived  products 

Inve;tifi:ations  to  increase  the  output  of  the  products  of  hardwood  and  soft- 
woM  dhtillation,  especially  acetate  of  lime;  investigations  to  increase  tbe 
production  of  ethyl  or  grain  alcohol  from  wood  waste:  cooperation  with  tbe 
Bureau  of  Mines  on  war  problems  connected  with  gas  masks  and  poisonous 


Pulp  and  paper  investigations 

To  determine  new  woods  suitable  for  pulp  and  paper  making,  to  improve 
processes  in  order  to  increase  output,  improve  quality,  etc.  The  program 
will  mclude  work  on  all  of  the  pulp-making  processes. 


Wood  preservation 

Methods  of  impregnation  and  coating  to  prevent  t^e  absorption  of  inoisture 
and  hence  shrin'dng  and  ssrolling,  with  particular  reference  to  airplane  parts; 
the  preservation  of  wools,  with  particniar  reference  to  wooden  ship  building; 
technique  of  gluing,  with  particular  reference  to  veneer  and  laminated  con- 
struction. 


Cooperation  and  demonstration 

Assistance  and  advice  to  manufacturers  of  war  orders,  including  com- 
mercial demonstration  of  processes  developed  in  experimentation:  cMefly 
methods  of  kiln  drying  vcithout  Infury:  spruce  and  its  substitutes  for  air- 
planes and  t^e  variTus  woods  used  for  airplane  propellers:  of  proper  methods 
of  drying  t^-e  woods  used  in  tbe  construction  of  military  vehicles:  of  impro\'ed 
methods  of  distillation  for  hardwoods  and  softwoods,  primarily  in  order  to 
increase  the  proluction  of  acetate  of  lime;  assistance  in  the  traming  and  de- 
velopment of  Government  inspectors  of  wooden  materials  of  various  kinds; 
of  improved  methods  of  pulp  and  pai)er  making. 


Industrial  and  statistical  inveHiffatums 

To  develop  the  best  technique  in  the  building  of  wooden  ships,  airplanes, 
military  vehicles,  t^e  maVing  of  veneer?,  to  secure  the  proper  woods  ana 
grades  for  construction  work  at  navy  yards, etc.:  the  collection  of  statistics, 
with  particular  reference  to  those  needed  during  the  war:  cooperation  with 
the  War  and  Xavy  Departments  and  other  governmental  agencies  along  the 
lines  covered  by  the  preceding,  including  assistance  and  advice. 


Range  expebiments  and  nrvEflnoATioNS. 


Revegetation  of  depleted  and  partly  depleted  range  lands  and  improvement  in 

diaracfer  of  forage 

Investigations  to  determine  (1)  t^e  lands  where  seeding  to  cultivated 
species  of  foraee  plants  is  economically  possible,  t^e  species  to  use,  and  the 
methols  whicn  give  be^t  results;  (2)  the  pos'^Iblllty  of  grow  Ing  pron^J^^ing 
native  species  under  cultivation  so  as  to  secure  seed  for  use  In  range  reseeding; 
(3)  to  derclop  plans  ol  ran»c  management  which  will  secure  re  vegetation  by 
natural  resee^^line  and  maintenance  of  the  forage  crop  on  range  lands  with  a 
minimum  loss  of  forage  through  restriction  of  grazing. 

Di'ftribvtion  and  economic  i-^vortance  of  herbaceous  and  shrvbbv  plants 

Colle'*tion  and  identf  fk'atlon  of  range-plant  specimens  and  the  compilation 
and  distribution  of  not<»«  on  their  foraire  value,  abundanr»e.  distribution,  and 
requirements  of  growth,  for  the  pur  nose  of  aiding  loral  forest  oTrcers  and 
stockmen  in  putting  into  e'^e't  imr.roved  methods  of  ran^e  and  Hve-sto^k 
management  which  are  ^>a.scd  unon  the  chara^'ter  of  the  forage  crop  and  the 
growth  requirements  of  the  plants  composing  it. 

Methods  of  handling  range  stock 

To  investigate  the  methods  of  handling  stork  on  the  range  for  the  purpose 
of  workine  out  and  aiding  to  put  into  anpllr'ation  methods  which  will  mini- 
mize waste  of  forage  and  injury  to  range  thrrmgh  trampling,  brbig  about 
even  distribution  of  stock  over  the  range  and  thus  secure  full  use  of  tul  areas 


Allotment  (lump  sum). 


1918 


121,000 


16,000 


19,000 


14,000 


26,000 


24,000 


35,000 


7,400 


5,600 


11,000 


1919 


122,500 


18,000 


19,000 


16,000 


81,000 


26,600 


35,000 


7,300 


5,60 


12,400 
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House  of  BEPRESENTAxrv^Es, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Tuesday^  January  8^  L118, 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hen.  A.  F.  Lever  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Bureau  of  Soils. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Turn  to  page 
115  of  the  Book  of  Estimates  and  take  up  the  Bureau  of  Soils.  Dr. 
Whitney,  chief  of  that  bureau,  is  here  and  will  present  his  estimates. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  MILTON  WHITNEY,  CHIEF  OF  BTIKEAU  OF 
SOILS,  UNITED  STATES  DEPABTMENT  OF  AGKICTJLTTJHE. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  I  notice  that  you  have  a  few  transfers 
from  the  lump  fund  to  the  statutory  roll ;  I  presume  those  are  at  the 
same  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Whitnef.  At  the  same  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  lump  fund  has  been  reduced? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  other  change  in  your  statutory  roll  is 
shown  in  items  8,  9,  and  10  f 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  five  clerks  at  $900  that  we  have 
found  it  impossible  to  hold  at  those  salaries.  For  the  last  few  months 
it  has  been  very  difficult  to  get  clerks  at  $900  and  impossible  to  hold 
them.  We  have  now  no  one,  I  think,  in  those  places  at  all,  and  while 
we  have  requests  in  fcr  certification  it  has  been  impossible  to  fill 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see.  You  have  dropped  five  clerks  at  $900 
oach  and  have  asked  for  two  clerks  at  $1,200  each  and  two  clerks  at 
$1^00  each,  in  lieu  of  the  five  dropped. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  involves  a  net  decrease  of  $100. 

The  Chairman.  Making  a  net  decrease  in  the  fund  of  $100. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  your  lump-fund  appropriations.  Your 
first  item  is  on  page  117,  item  30,  for  chemical  investigations  of  soil 
types,  soil  composition,  and  soil  minerals,  the  soil  solution,  solubility 
of  soil,  and  all  chemical  properties  of  soils  in  their  relation  to  soil 
formation,  etc.  Doctor,  I  would  like  for  you  to  give  the  committee 
briefly  what  you  have  been  doing  and  what  you  propose  to  do  under 
this  item ;  a  sort  of  resume  of  your  work. 

Mr.  Whitnef.  Under  the  chemical  investigation  of  soils  we  have 
been  doing  a  great  deal  of  routine  work.    There  has  been  an  unusual 
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amount  of  demand  for  information  from  individuals,  experiment 
Ltat'ons,  ccopsrating  organizations,  other  bursaus,  and  other  depart- 
ments. Last  spring,  particularly,  there  was  a  flood  of  requests  from 
peop!e  who  were  taking  up  gardening  for  the  first  time  or  going  into 
new  forms  of  agriculture.  So  that  more  than  usually  this  fund  has 
been  called  upon  for  routine  chemical  analyses.  We  have  devoted  all 
the  time  we  could  to  cur  regular  investigative  work,  on  the  character 
of  th3  soil  solution,  th2  chemical  changes  that  occur  on  th3  applica- 
tion cf  lime,  and  so  on.  The  division  is  very  much  crowded  with 
samples,  however,  and  the  work  is  going  on  about  as  usual. 

Tho  Chairman.  People  sord  in  their  samples  fcr  analysis  and  you 
make  these  analyses  and  send  them  answers? 

Mr.  WHiTNiY.  Yrs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  that  you  do  certain  research  work 
ako? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Research  work  so  far  as  our  means  permit. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that  item,  gentlemen?  If  not, 
take  up  item  31,  fcr  physical  investigations  cf  the  important  proper- 
ties of  soil  which  determine  productivity,  and  so  on,  $12,225,  with  no 
change  in  the  appropriation  there.  Briefly  outline  your  work  under 
that  item,  Doctor.  • 

Mr.  Whitney.  The  wcrk  there  has  gone  on  about  the  same  as  here- 
tofcro.  with  this  exception,  that,  in  view  of  the.  war  situation,  our 
effort  has  been  to  concentrate  on  the  working  out  of  methods  and 
plans  for  carrying  into  effect  the  fertilizer  work;  that  is,  we  have 
called  upon  the  physicists  for  such  help  as  they  could  give  in  their 
line  that  has  a  bearing  upon  the  problems  thai  are  b3ing  developed  in 
the  fertilizer  research  division.  In  fact,  we  have  drawn  rather  heavily 
on  this  force  for  assistance  of  that  character.  Otherwise,  the  work 
is  going  along  as  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that,  gantlemen?  If  not,  take 
up  item  32,  for  exploration  and  investigation  within  <he  United 
States  to  determine  possible  sources  of  supply  of  potash,  nitrates, 
and  ether  natural  fertilizers.  Doctor,  that  is  rather  important.  Tell 
us  what  you  have  done  so  far  this  year. 

Mr.  Whitney.  We  have  continued  our  work  on  potash,  having 
erected  a  plant,  or  nearly  completed  a  plant,  for  the  separation  of 
potash  from  kelp  on  the  Pacific  coast.  We  have  made  a  survey  of  the 
possibilities  of  getting  a  supply  of  potash  from  the  cement  mills. 
We  have  just  published  an  exhaustive  report  on  that  subject,  and  find 
that,  with  the  installation  of  apparatus  for  recovering  the  flue  dust, 
there  is  a  possible  annual  supply  of  100,000  tens  of  potash  from  this 
source.  That  is  about  half  the  normal  amount  that  we  use  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Has  that  report  been  published! 

Mr.  Whitney.  That  report  has  been  published. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  available? 

Mr.  Whitney.  And  available.  , 

Mr.  Ward.  Cement  mills  are  selling  potash,  now  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ward.  I  bought  some  this  year. 

Mr,  Whitney.  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  here,  will  tell  you  the  progress 
that  has  been  made.    It  is  really  a  very  encouraging  project. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  present  the  potash  proposition 
under  this  item  or  under  the  new  item  further  on  ? 

Mr.  Whitkey.  Cement  pctash  would  come  under  this  item.  The 
kelp  potash  comes  under  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  take  up  the  cement  potash  under  this 
item  and  Mr.  Brown  may  tell  us  about  the  other. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Mr.  Brown  has  even  more  data  in  regard  to  the 
cement  potash  if  you  care  to  hear  from  him  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Browi^,  suppose  you  tell  us  about 
your  work. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FSEDEBICK  W.  BBOWN,  ASSISTANT  IN 
GHABGE  OF  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  FEBTIIIZEB  BESOUBGES, 
BTJBEAU  OF  SOILS,  UNITED  STATES  DEFABTMENT  OF  AQBI- 
CUITTJBE. 

Mr.  Brown.  Our  investigation  of  the  cement  industry  covered 
every  plant  in  the  United  States  producing  100  barrels  or  more,  and 
practically  all  the  plants  produce  that  much,  and  it  showed  that 
there  was  available  annually  70,000  odd  tons  of  potassium  oxid,  and 
^at  with  a  very  slight  change  in  the  operation  of  the  kilns  100  000 
tons  would  be  available,  perhaps  150,000  tons.  In  normal  times  we 
use  about  250,000  tons. 

Mr.  BuBEY.  What  is  the  expense? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  cost  of  installation  is  rather  heavy.  The  opera- 
tion is  very  low  indeed,  and  that  includes  depreciation  as  well  as 
actual  operating  expenses.  There  is  practicallv  no  deteriontion  in  a 
plant  once  it  is  up,  but  it  will  cost  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  to  put 
the  apparatus  in  at  a  large  mill ;  perhaps  more  than  that  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  proposition.  I  think 
I  received  a  communication  from  you  on  the  subject  rome  time  ago. 

Mr.  Bkown.  Yes,  sir;  you  spoke  to  me  about  the  mill  in  your  dis- 
tr:ct  and  I  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  bulletin. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  jou  find  that  the  cement  people  are  cooperating  in  any 
wav  in  this  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  are  going  ahead  just  as  frst  ps  they  can  get 
apparatus.  There  are  three  of  the  larg3St  mills  in  the  country  that 
have  the  apparatus  already  installed.  At  leaet  three  more  arc  ac- 
tively engaged  in  putting  the  apparatus  in,  and  several  others  Pre 
dickering  with  the  owners  of  the  patent  or  those  who  control  the 
patent  looking  to  the  installntion  of  the  apparatus  just  as  quickly  as 
they  can  get  together.  I  think  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  the 
cement  industry  will  be  forced  to  install  collecting  apparatus. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  plant  at  Bockmart  is  tun  by  pretty  nice  people,  and 
I  was  wondering  what  they  had  done. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  had  no  communication  with  them  at  all,  except 
that  they  have  sent  in  samples.  The  Clinchfield,  in  Tennessee,  is  do- 
ing something. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  would  cost  $50,000? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  it  would  cost,  at  least  (hat  for  a  3,000-batrel 
mill  in  normal  times  iind  probably,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of 
steel  and  labor,  it  would  cost  $100,000  for  a  3,000-barrel  mill  now. 
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amount  of  demand  for  information  from  individuals,  experiment 
Ltat'ons,  ccoparating  organizations,  other  bursaus,  and  other  depart- 
ments. Last  spring,  particularly,  there  was  a  flood  of  requests  from 
people  who  were  taking  up  gardening  for  th3  first  time  or  going  into 
new  forms  of  agriculture.  So  that  more  than  usually  this  fund  has 
been  called  upon  for  routine  chemical  analyses.  We  have  devoted  all 
the  time  we  could  to  cur  regular  investigative  work,  on  the  character 
of  th3  soil  solution,  ths  chemical  changes  that  occur  on  th3  applica- 
tion cf  lime,  and  so  on.  The  division  is  very  much  crowded  with 
samples,  however,  and  the  work  is  going  on  about  as  usual. 

Tho  Chairman.  People  sord  in  their  samples  fcr  analysis  and  you 
make  these  analyses  and  send  them  answers? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yrs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  that  vou  do  certain  research  work 
ako? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Research  work  so  far  as  our  means  permit. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that  item,  gentlemen?  If  not, 
take  up  item  31,  fcr  physical  investigations  cf  the  important  proper- 
ties of  soil  which  determine  productivity,  and  so  on,  $12,225,  with  no 
change  in  the  appropriation  there.  Briefly  outline  your  work  under 
that  item.  Doctor.  • 

Mr.  Whitney.  The  wcrk  there  has  gone  on  about  the  same  as  here- 
tofcro  with  this  exception,  that,  in  view  of  the  war  situation,  our 
effort  has  been  to  concentrate  on  the  working  out  of  methods  and 
plans  for  carrying  into  effect  the  fertilizer  work;  that  is,  we  have 
called  upon  the  physicists  for  such  help  as  they  could  give  in  their 
line  that  has  a  bearing  upon  the  problems  thai  are  b3ing  developed  in 
the  fertilizer  research  division.  In  fact,  we  have  drawn  rather  heavily 
on  this  forc3  for  assistance  of  that  character.  Otherwise,  the  work 
is  going  along  as  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that,  g3ntlemen?  If  not,  take 
up  item  32,  for  exploration  and  investio^ation  within  the  United 
States  to  determine  possible  sources  of  supply  of  potash,  nitrates, 
and  ether  natural  fertilizers.  Doctor,  that  is  rather  important.  Tell 
us  what  you  have  done  so  far  this  year. 

Mr.  Whitney.  We  have  continued  our  work  on  potash,  having 
erected  a  plant,  or  nearly  completed  a  plant,  for  the  separation  of 
potash  from  kelp  on  the  Pacific  coast.  We  have  made  a  survey  of  the 
possibilities  of  getting  a  supply  of  potash  from  the  cement  mills. 
We  have  just  published  an  exhaustive  report  on  that  subject,  and  find 
that,  with  the  installation  of  apparatus  for  recovering  the  flue  dust, 
there  is  a  possible  annual  supply  of  100,000  tens  of  potash  from  this 
source.    That  is  about  half  the  normal  amount  that  we  use  in  this 

country. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Has  that  report  been  published? 

Mr.  Whitney.  That  report  has  been  published. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  available? 

Mr.  Whitney.  And  available.  , 

Mr.  Ward.  Cement  mills  are  selling  potash,  now  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ward.  I  bought  some  this  year. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  here,  will  tell  you  the  progress 
that  has  been  made.    It  is  really  a  very  encouraging  project. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  present  the  potash  proposition 
under  this  item  or  under  the  new  item  further  on  ? 

Mr.  Whitkey.  Cement  pctash  would  come  under  this  item.  The 
kelp  potash  comes  under  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  take  up  the  cement  potash  under' this 
item  and  Mr.  Brown  may  tell  us  about  the  other. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Mr.  Brown  has  even  more  data  in  regard  to  the 
cement  potash  if  you  care  to  hear  from  him  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Brown\  suppose  you  tell  us  about 
your  work. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FREDEBICE  W.  BROWN,  ASSISTANT  IN 
CHARGE  OF  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  FERTILIZER  RESOURCES, 
BTJREATT  OF  SOILS,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AQRI- 
CULTTJRE. 

Mr.  Brown.  Our  investigation  of  the  cement  industry  covered 
every  plant  in  the  United  States  producing  100  barrels  or  more,  and 
practically  all  the  plants  produce  that  much,  and  it  showed  that 
there  was  available  annually  70,000  odd  tons  of  potassium  oxid,  and 
^at  with  a  very  slight  change  in  the  operation  of  the  kilns  100  000 
tons  would  be  available,  perhaps  150,000  tons.  In  normal  times  we 
use  about  250,000  tons. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  What  is  the  expense? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  cost  of  installation  is  rather  heavy.  The  opera- 
tion is  very  low  indeed,  and  that  includes  deprecation  as  well  as 
actual  operating  expenses.  There  is  practicallv  no  deteriorition  in  a 
plant  once  it  is  up,  but  it  will  cost  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  to  put 
the  apparatus  in  at  a  large  mill ;  perhaps  more  than  that  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  proposition.  I  think 
I  received  a  communication  from  you  on  the  subject  rome  time  ago. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir ;  you  spoke  to  me  about  the  mill  in  your  dis- 
trict and  I  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  bulletin. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  .you  find  that  the  cement  people  are  cooperating  in  any 
wav  in  this  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  are  going  ahead  just  as  frst  i^s  they  can  get 
apparatus.  There  are  three  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  country  that 
have  the  apparatus  already  installed.  At  leaet  three  more  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  putting  the  apparatus  in,  and  several  others  Pre 
dickering  with  the  owners  of  the  patent  or  those  who  control  the 
patent  looking  to  the  installation  of  the  apparatus  just  as  quickly  as 
they  can  get  together.  I  think  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  the 
cement  industry  will  be  forced  to  install  collecting  apparatus. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  plant  at  Bockmart  is  tun  by  pretty  nice  people,  and 
I  was  wondering  what  they  had  dons. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  had  no  communication  with  them  at  all,  except 
that  they  havfe  sent  in  samples.  The  Clirichfield,  in  Tennessee,  is  do- 
ing something. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  would  cost  $50,000? 

Mr-  Brown.  I  think  it  would  cost,  at  least  that  for  a  S,000-barrel 
mill  in  normal  times  iind  probably,  owing  to  the  increased  dost  of 
steel  and  labor,  it  would  cost  $100,000  for  a  3,000-barrel  mill  now. 
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amount  of  demand  for  information  from  individuals,  experiment 
Ltat'ons,  ccop2rating  organizations,  other  buraaus,  and  other  depart- 
ments. Last  spring,  particularly,  there  was  a  flood  of  requests  from 
people  who  were  taking  up  gardening  for  ths  first  time  or  going  into 
new  forms  of  agriculture.  So  that  more  than  usually  this  fund  has 
been  called  upon  for  routine  chemical  analyses.  We  have  devoted  all 
the  time  we  could  to  cur  regular  investigative  work,  on  the  character 
of  ths  soil  solution,  ths  chemical  changes  that  occur  on  th3  applica- 
tion cf  lime,  and  so  on.  The  division  is  very  much  crowded  with 
samples,  however,  and  the  work  is  going  on  about  as  usual. 

Tho  Ciiatr:m-an.  People  sord  in  their  samples  fcr  analysis  and  you 
make  these  analyses  and  send  them  answers? 

Mr.  Whitisiy.  Yrs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  that  you  do  certain  research  work 
ako? 

Mr.  Whitkey.  Research  work  so  far  as  our  means  permit. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that  item,  gentlemen?  If  not, 
take  up  item  31,  fcr  physical  investigations  cf  the  important  proper- 
ties of  soil  which  determine  productivity,  and  so  on,  $12,225,  with  no 
change  in  the  appropriation  there.  Briefly  outline  your  work  under 
that  item.  Doctor.  • 

Mr.  Whitney.  The  wcrk  there  has  gone  on  about  the  same  as  here- 
tofcro  with  this  exception,  that,  in  view  of  the  war  situation,  our 
effort  has  been  to  concentrate  on  the  working  out  of  methods  and 
plans  for  carrying  into  effect  the  fertilizer  work;  that  is,  we  have 
called  upon  the  physicists  for  such  help  as  they  could  give  in  their 
Ime  that  has  a  bearing  upon  the  problems  thai  are  bsing  developed  in 
the  fertilizer  research  division.  In  fact,  we  have  drawn  rather  heavily 
on  this  force  for  assistance  of  that  character.  Otherwise,  the  work 
is  going  along  as  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that,  gentlemen?  If  not,  take 
up  item  32,  for  exploration  and  investio^ation  within  ihe  United 
States  to  determine  possible  sources  of  supply  of  potash,  nitrates, 
and  ether  natural  fertilizers.  Doctor,  that  is  rather  important.  Tell 
us  what  you  have  done  so  far  this  year. 

Mr.  Whitney.  We  have  continued  our  work  on  potash,  having 
erected  a  plant,  or  nearly  completed  a  plant,  for  the  separation  of 
potash  from  kelp  on  the  Pacific  coast.  We  have  made  a  survey  of  the 
pcssibilities  of  getting  a  supply  of  potash  from  the  cement  mills. 
We  have  just  published  an  exhaustive  report  on  that  subject,  and  find 
that,  with  the  installation  of  apparatus  for  recovering  the  flue  dust, 
there  is  a  possible  annual  supply  of  100,000  tens  of  potash  from  this 
source.  That  is  about  half  the  normal  amount  that  we  use  in  thi& 
eountry. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Has  that  report  been  published! 

Mr.  Whitkey.  That  report  has  been  published. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  available? 

Mr.  Whitney.  And  available.  , 

Mr.  Ward.  Cement  mills  are  selling  potash,  now  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ward.  I  bought  some  this  year. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  here,  will  tell  you  the  progress 
that  has  been  made.    It  is  really  a  very  encouraging  project. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  present  the  potash  proposition 
under  this  item  or  under  the  new  item  further  on  ? 

Mr.  Whitket.  Cement  pctash  would  come  under  this  item.  The 
kelp  potash  comes  under  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  take  up  the  cement  potash  under  this 
item  and  Mr.  Brown  may  tell  us  about  the  other. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Mr.  Brown  has  even  more  data  in  regard  to  the 
cement  potash  if  you  care  to  hear  frcm  him  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Brown\  suppose  you  tell  us  about 
your  work. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FSESEBICK  W.  BBOWN,  ASSISTANT  IN 
CHABGE  OF  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  FEBTILIZEB  BESOUBCES, 
BTJBEAU  OF  SOILS,  tJNITEB  STATES  DEFABTMENT  OF  AQBI- 
CULTIJBE. 

Mr.  Brown.  Our  investigation  of  the  cement  industry  covered 
every  plant  in  the  United  States  producing  100  barrels  or  more,  and 
practically  all  the  plants  produce  that  touch,  and  it  showed  that 
there  was  available  annually  70,000  odd  tons  of  potassium  oxid,  and 
^lat  with  a  very  slight  change  in  the  operation  of  the  kilns  100  000 
tons  would  be  available,  perhaps  150,000  tons.  In  normal  times  we 
use  about  250,000  tons. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  What  is  the  expense  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  cost  of  installation  is  rather  heavy.  The  opera- 
tion is  very  low  indeed,  and  that  includes  depreciation  as  well  as 
actual  operating  expenses.  There  is  practicallv  no  deteriontion  in  a 
plant  once  it  is  up,  but  it  will  cost  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  to  put 
the  apparatus  in  at  a  large  mill ;  perhaps  more  than  that  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  proposition.  I  think 
I  received  a  communication  from  you  on  the  subject  rome  time  ago. 

Mr.  Bkown.  Yes,  sir ;  you  spoke  to  me  about  the  mill  in  your  dis- 
trict and  I  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  bulletin. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  j^ou  find  that  the  cement  people  are  cooperating  in  any 
wav  in  this  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  are  going  ahead  just  as  tVst  ps  they  can  get 
apparatus.  There  are  three  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  country  that 
have  the  apparatus  already  installed.  At  least  three  more  are  ac^ 
tively  engaged  in  putting  the  apparatus  in,  and  several  others  Pre 
dickering  with  the  owners  of  the  patent  or  those  who  control  the 
patent  looking  to  the  installation  of  the  apparatus  just  as  quickly  as 
they  can  get  together.  I  think  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  the 
cement  industry  will  be  forced  to  install  collecting  apparatus. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  plant  at  Eockmart  is  tun  by  pretty  nice  people,  and 
I  was  wondering  what  they  had  done. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  had  no  communication  with  them  at  all,  except 
that  they  have  sent  in  samples.  The  Clinchfield,  in  Tennessee,  is  do- 
ing something. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  would  cost  $50,000? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  it  would  cost,  at  least  that  for  a  S,000-barrel 
mill  in  normal  titoes  and  pfobably,  owing  to  the  increaged  cost  of 
steel  and  labor,  it  would  cost  $100,000  for  a  3,000-barrel  mill  now. 
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amount  of  demand  for  information  from  individuals,  experiment 
ttatons,  ccoparating  organizations,  other  bureaus,  and  other  depart- 
ments. Last  spring,  particularly,  there  was  a  flood  of  requests  from 
people  who  were  taking  up  gardening  for  th3  first  time  or  going  into 
new  forms  of  agriculture.  So  that  more  than  usually  this  fund  has 
been  called  upon  for  routine  chemical  analyses.  We  have  devoted  all 
the  time  we  could  to  cur  regular  investigative  work,  on  the  character 
of  ths  soil  solution,  ths  chemical  changes  that  occur  on  ths  applica- 
tion of  lime,  and  so  on.  The  division  is  very  much  crowded  with 
samples,  however,  and  the  work  is  going  on  about  as  usual. 

Tho  Chairman.  People  sord  in  their  samples  fcr  analysis  and  you 
make  these  analyses  and  send  them  answers? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yrs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  that  you  do  certain  research  work 
ako? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Besearch  work  so  far  as  our  means  permit. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that  item,  gentlemen?  If  not, 
take  up  item  31,  fcr  physical  investigations  cf  the  important  proper- 
ties of  soil  which  determine  productivity,  and  so  on,  $12,225,  with  no 
change  in  the  appropriation  there.  Briefly  outline  your  work  under 
that  item,  Doctor.  • 

Mr.  Whitney.  The  wcrk  there  has  gone  on  about  the  same  as  here- 
tofcro  with  this  exception,  that,  in  view  of  the  war  situation,  our 
effort  has  been  to  concentrate  on  the  working  out  of  methods  and 
plans  for  carrying  into  effect  the  fertilizer  work;  that  is,  we  have 
called  upon  the  physicists  for  such  help  as  they  could  give  in  their 
Ime  that  has  a  bearing  upon  the  problems  thai  are  bsing  developed  in 
the  fertilizer  research  division.  In  fact,  we  have  drawn  rather  heavily 
on  this  force  for  assistance  of  that  character.  Otherwise,  the  work 
is  going  along  as  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that,  gsntlemen?  If  not,  take 
up  item  32,  for  exploration  and  investio^ation  within  the  XJnited 
States  to  determine  possible  sources  of  supply  of  potash,  nitrates, 
and  ether  natural  fertilizers.  Doctor,  that  is  rather  important.  Tell 
us  what  you  have  done  so  far  this  year. 

Mr.  Whitney.  We  have  continued  our  work  on  potash,  having 
erected  a  plant,  or  nearly  completed  a  plant,  for  the  separation  of 
potash  from  kelp  on  the  Pacific  coast.  We  have  made  a  survey  of  the 
possibilities  of  getting  a  supply  of  potash  from  the  cement  mills. 
We  have  just  published  an  exhaustive  report  on  that  subject,  and  find 
that,  with  the  installation  of  apparatus  for  recovering  the  flue  dust, 
there  is  a  possible  annual  supply  of  100,000  tens  of  potash  from  this 
source.  That  is  about  half  the  normal  amount  that  we  u$e  in  this 
eountry. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Has  that  report  been  published? 

Mr.  Whitney.  That  report  has  been  published. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  available? 

Mr.  Whitney.  And  available.  , 

Mr.  Ward.  Cement  mills  are  selling  potash,  now  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ward.  I  bought  some  this  year. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  here,  will  tell  you  the  prQgre§s 
that  has  been  made.    It  is  really  a  very  encouraging  project. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  present  the  potash  proposition 
under  this  item  or  under  the  new  item  further  on  ? 

Mr.  Whitkey.  Cement  pctash  would  come  under  this  item.  The 
kelp  potash  comes  under  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  take  up  the  cement  potash  under  this 
item  and  Mr.  Brown  may  tell  us  about  the  other. 

Mr.  Whitkey.  Mr.  Brown  has  even  more  data  in  regard  to  the 
cement  potash  if  you  care  to  hear  frcm  him  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Brown\  suppose  you  tell  us  about 
your  work. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FBESEBICE  W.  BBOWN,  ASSISTANT  IN 
GHABGE  OF  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  FEBTIIIZEB  BESOTJBGES, 
BTJBEATT  OF  SOILS,  UNITED  STATES  DEPABTttENT  OF  AOBI- 
CUITTJBE. 

Mr.  Brown.  Our  investigation  of  the  cement  industry  covered 
every  plant  in  the  United  States  producing  100  barrels  or  more,  and 
practically  all  the  plants  prodi^cc  that  much,  and  it  showed  that 
there  was  available  annually  70,000  odd  tons  of  potassium  oxid,  and 
^at  with  a  very  slight  change  in  the  operation  of  the  kilns  100  000 
tons  would  be  available,  perhaps  150,000  tons.  Tn  normal  times  we 
use  about  250,000  tons. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  What  is  the  expense? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  cost  of  installation  is  rather  heavy.  The  opera- 
tion is  very  low  indeed,  and  that  includes  deprecation  as  well  as 
actual  operating  expenses.  There  is  practicallv  no  deteriontion  in  a 
plant  once  it  is  up,  but  it  will  cost  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  tD  put 
the  apparatus  in  at  a  large  mill ;  perhaps  more  than  that  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  proposition.  I  think 
I  received  a  communication  from  you  on  the  subject  eome  time  ago. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  you  spoke  to  me  aboiit  the  mill  in  your  dis- 
tr'ct  and  I  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  bulletin. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  j^ou  find  that  the  cement  people  are  cooperating  in  any 
wav  in  this  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  are  going  ahead  just  as  f?st  ps  they  can  get 
apparatus.  There  are  three  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  country  that 
have  the  apparatus  already  installed.  At  least  three  more  arc  ac- 
tively engaged  in  putting  the  apparatus  in,  and  several  others  pre 
dickering  with  the  owners  of  the  patent  or  those  who  control  the 
patent  looking  to  the  installation  of  the  apparatus  just  as  quickly  as 
they  can  get  together.  I  think  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  the 
cement  industry  will  be  forced  to  install  collecting  apparatus. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  plant  at  Bockmjirt  is  run  by  pretty  nice  people,  and 
I  was  wondering  what  they  had  done. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  had  no  communication  tvith  them  at  all,  except 
that  they  hav6  sent  in  samples.  The  Clinchfield,  in  Tennessee,  is  do- 
ing something. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  would  cost  $50,000? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  it  wotlld  cost,  at  least  that  for  a  S,000-barrel 
mill  in  normal  times  und  probably,  owing  to  the  increased  dost  of 
steel  and  labor,  it  would  cost  $100,000  for  a  3,000-barrel  mill  now. 
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amount  of  demand  for  information  from  individuals,  experiment 
Ltat'ons,  ccopsrating  organizations,  other  bureaus,  and  other  depart- 
ments. Last  spring,  particularly,  there  was  a  flood  of  requests  from 
people  who  were  taking  up  gardening  for  the  first  time  or  going  into 
new  forms  of  agriculture.  So  that  more  than  usually  this  fund  has 
been  called  upon  for  routine  chemical  analyses.  We  have  devoted  all 
the  time  we  could  to  cur  regular  investigative  work,  on  the  character 
of  the  soil  solution,  the  chemical  changes  that  occur  on  the  applica- 
tion of  lime,  and  so  on.  The  division  is  very  much  crowded  with 
samples,  however,  and  the  work  is  going  on  about  as  usual. 

The  Chairman.  People  serd  in  their  samples  fcr  analysis  and  you 
make  these  analvses  and  send  them  answers? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yrs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  that  you  do  certain  research  work 
also? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Research  work  so  far  as  our  means  permit. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that  item,  gentlemen?  If  not, 
take  up  item  31,  fcr  physical  investigations  cf  the  important  proper- 
ties of  soil  which  determine  productivity,  and  so  on,  $12,225,  with  no 
change  in  the  appropriation  there.  Briefly  outline  your  work  under 
that  item,  Doctor.  • 

Mr.  Whitney.  The  work  there  has  gone  on  about  the  same  as  here- 
tofore with  this  exception,  that,  in  view  of  the.  war  situation,  our 
effort  has  been  to  concentrate  on  the  v^orking  out  of  methods  and 
plans  for  carrying  into  effect  the  fertilizer  work;  that  is,  we  have 
called  upon  the  physicists  for  such  help  as  they  could  give  in  their 
Ime  that  has  a  bearing  upon  the  prcblems  thai  are  being  developed  in 
the  fertilizer  research  division.  In  fact,  we  have  drawn  rather  heavily 
on  this  force  for  assistance  of  that  character.  Otherwise,  the  work 
is  going  along  as  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that,  gentlemen?  If  not,  take 
up  item  32,  for  exploration  and  investio^ation  within  the  United 
States  to  determine  possible  sources  of  supply  of  potash,  nitrates, 
and  ether  natural  fertilizers.  Doctor,  that  is  rather  important.  Tell 
us  what  you  have  done  so  far  this  year. 

Mr.  Whitney.  We  have  continued  our  work  on  potash,  having 
erected  a  plant,  or  nearly  completed  a  plant,  for  the  separation  of 
potash  from  kelp  on  the  Pacific  coast.  We  have  made  a  survey  of  the 
possibilities  of  getting  a  supply  of  potash  from  the  cement  mills. 
We  have  just  published  an  exhaustive  report  on  that  subject,  and  find 
that,  with  the  installation  of  apparatus  for  recovering  the  flue  diist, 
there  is  a  possible  annual  supply  of  100,000  tons  of  potash  from  this 
source.  That  is  about  half  the  normal  amount  that  we  use  in  this 
eountry. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Has  that  report  been  published? 

Mr.  Whitney.  That  report  has  been  published. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  available? 

Mr.  Whitney.  And  available.  , 

Mr.  Ward.  Cement  mills  are  selling  potash,  now  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ward.  I  bought  some  this  year. 

Mr,  Whitney.  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  here,  will  tell  you  the  prQgre§s 
that  has  been  made.    It  is  really  a  very  encouraging  project. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  present  the  potash  proposition 
under  this  item  or  under  the  new  item  further  on? 

Mr.  Whitkey.  Cement  pctash  would  come  under  this  item.  The 
kelp  potash  comes  under  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  take  up  the  cement  potash  under'this 
item  and  Mr.  Brown  may  tell  us  about  the  other. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Mr.  Brown  has  even  more  data  in  regard  to  the 
cement  potash  if  you  care  to  hear  frcm  him  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Brown\  suppose  you  tell  us  about 
your  work. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FBESEBICK  W.  BBOWN,  ASSISTANT  IN 
GHABGE  OF  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  FEBTILIZEB  BESOUBCES, 
BUBEAV  OF  SOILS,  tJNITEB  STATES  DEPABTHENT  OF  AOBI- 
CUITUBE. 

Mr.  Brown.  Our  investigation  of  the  cement  industry  covered 
every  plant  in  the  United  States  producing  100  barrels  or  more,  and 
practically  all  the  plants  produce  that  much,  and  it  showed  that 
there  was  available  annually  70,000  odd  tons  of  potassium  oxid,  and 
^at  with  a  very  slight  change  in  the  operation  of  the  kilns  100  000 
tons  would  be  available,  perhaps  150,000  tons.  In  normal  times  we 
use  about  250,000  tons. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  What  is  the  expense? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  cost  of  installation  is  rather  heavy.  The  opr^ra- 
tioft  is  very  low  indeed,  and  that  includes  depreciation  as  well  as 
actual  operating  expenses.  There  is  practicallv  no  deteriontion  in  a 
plant  once  it  is  up,  but  it  will  cost  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  to  put 
the  apparatus  in  at  a  large  mill ;  perhaps  more  than  that  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  am  very  much  intorested  in  this  proposition.  I  think 
I  received  a  communication  from  you  on  the  subject  rome  time  ago. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  you  spoke  to  me  about  the  mill  in  your  dis- 
trict and  I  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  bulletin. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  you  find  that  the  cement  people  are  cooperating  in  any 
wav  in  this  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  are  going  ahead  just  as  frst  j^s  they  can  get 
apparatus.  There  are  three  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  country  that 
have  the  apparatus  already  installed.  At  leart  three  more  arc  ac- 
tively engaged  in  putting  the  apparatus  in,  and  several  others  Pre 
dickering  with  the  owners  of  the  patent  or  those  who  control  the 
j;atent  looking  to  the  installation  of  the  apparatus  just  as  quickly  as 
they  can  get  together.  I  think  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  the 
cement  industry  will  be  forced  to  install  collecting  apparatus. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  plant  at  Eockmart  is  tun  by  pretty  nice  people,  and 
I  was  wondering  what  they  had  dons. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  had  no  communication  with  them  at  all,  except 
that  they  have  sent  in  samples.  The  Clinchfield,  in  Tennessee,  is  do- 
ing something. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  would  cost  $50,000? 

Mr.  Bi^owN.  I  think  it  would  cost  at  least  that  for  a  8,000-barrel 
mill  in  normal  times  and  probably,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of 
steel  and  labor,  it  would  cost  $100,000  for  a  3,000-barrel  mill  now. 
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amount  of  demand  for  information  from  individuals,  experiment 
sitat'ons,  ccop2rating  organizations,  other  bursaus,  and  other  depart- 
ments. Last  spring,  particularly,  there  was  a  flood  of  requests  from 
people  who  were  taking  up  gardening  for  ths  first  time  or  going  into 
new  forms  of  agriculture.  So  that  more  than  usually  this  fund  has 
been  called  upon  for  routine  chemical  analyses.  We  have  devoted  all 
the  time  we  could  to  cur  regular  investigative  work,  on  the  character 
of  ths  soil  solution,  th2  chemical  changes  that  occur  on  th3  applica- 
tion of  lime,  and  so  on.  The  division  is  very  much  crowded  with 
samples,  however,  and  the  work  is  going  on  about  as  usual. 

Th?  Ctiairmax.  People  sord  in  their  samples  fcr  analysis  and  you 
make  these  analyses  and  send  them  answers? 

Mr.  Whitniy.  Yrs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  that  you  do  certain  research  work 
ako? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Research  work  so  far  as  our  means  permit. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that  item,  gentlemen?  If  not, 
take  up  item  31,  fcr  physical  investigations  cf  the  important  proper- 
ties of  soil  which  determine  productivity,  and  so  on,  $12,225,  with  no 
change  in  the  appropriation  there.  Briefly  outline  your  work  under 
that  item,  Doctor.  « 

Mr.  Whitney.  The  work  there  has  gone  on  about  the  same  as  here- 
tofcr3  with  this  exception,  that,  in  view  of  the  war  situation,  our 
effort  has  been  to  concentrate  on  the  vNorking  out  of  methods  and 
plans  for  carrying  into  effect  the  fertilizer  work;  that  is,  we  have 
called  upon  the  physicists  for  such  help  as  they  could  give  in  their 
Ime  that  has  a  bearing  upon  the  problems  thai  are  bsing  developed  in 
the  fertilizer  research  division.  In  fact,  we  have  drawn  rather  heavily 
on  this  force  for  assistance  of  that  character.  Otherwise,  the  work 
is  going  along  as  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that,  gsntlemen?  If  not,  take 
up  item  32,  for  exploration  and  investio^ation  within  the  United 
States  to  determine  possible  sources  of  supply  of  potash,  nitrates, 
and  ether  natural  fertilizers.  Doctor,  that  is  rather  important.  Tell 
us  what  you  have  done  so  far  this  year. 

Mr.  Whitney.  We  have  continued  our  work  on  potash,  having^ 
erected  a  plant,  or  nearly  completed  a  plant,  for  the  separation  of 
potash  from  kelp  on  the  Pacific  coast.  We  have  made  a  survey  of  the 
possibilities  of  getting  a  supply  of  potash  from  the  cement  mills. 
We  have  just  published  an  exhaustive  report  on  that  subject,  and  find 
that,  with  the  installation  of  apparatus  for  recovering  the  flue  dust, 
there  is  a  possible  annual  supply  of  100,000  tens  of  potash  from  this 
source.  That  is  about  half  the  normal  amount  that  we  use  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  McLaughun.  Has  that  report  been  published? 

Mr.  Whitney.  That  report  has  been  published, 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  available? 

Mr.  Whitney.  And  available.  , 

Mr.  Ward.  Cement  mills  are  selling  potash,  now  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ward.  I  bought  some  this  year. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  here,  will  tell  you  the  progress 
that  has  been  made.    It  is  really  a  very  encouraging  project. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  present  the  potash  proposition 
under  this  item  or  under  the  new  item  further  on  ? 

Mr.  Whitkey.  Cement  pctash  would  come  under  this  item.  The 
kelp  potash  comes  under  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  take  up  the  cement  potash  undsr'this 
item  and  Mr.  Brown  may  tell  us  about  the  other. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Mr.  Brown  has  even  more  data  in  regard  to  the 
cement  potash  if  you  care  to  hear  frcm  him  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Browii^,  suppose  you  tell  us  about 
your  work. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FBEDEBICE  W.  BBOWN,  ASSISTANT  IN 
CHABGE  OF  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  FEBTILIZEB  BESOUBCES, 
BUBEAV  OF  SOILS,  tJNITED  STATES  DEPABTMENT  OF  AQBI- 
CULTITBE. 

Mr.  Brown.  Our  investigation  of  the  cement  industry  covered 
every  plant  in  the  United  States  producing  100  barrels  or  more,  and 
practically  all  the  plants  produce  that  Inuch,  and  it  showed  that 
there  Was  available  annually  70,000  odd  tons  of  potassium  oxid,  and 
^at  with  a  very  slight  change  in  the  operation  of  the  kilns  100  000 
tons  would  be  available,  perhaps  150,000  tons.  In  normal  times  we 
use  about  250,000  tons. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  What  is  the  expense? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  cost  of  installation  is  rather  heavy.  The  opera- 
tion is  very  low  indeed,  and  that  includes  depreciation  as  well  as 
actual  operating  expenses.  There  is  practicallv  no  deteriorition  in  a 
plant  once  it  is  up,  but  it  will  cost  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  to  put 
the  apparatus  in  at  a  large  mill ;  perhaps  more  than  that  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  am  very  nmch  interested  in  this  proposition.  I  think 
I  received  a  communication  from  you  on  the  subject  rome  time  ago. 

Mr.  Bkown.  Yes,  sir ;  you  spoke  to  me  about  the  mill  in  your  dis- 
trict and  I  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  bulletin. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  ,you  find  that  the  cement  people  are  cooperating  in  any 
wav  in  this  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  are  going  ahead  just  as  frst  f^s  they  can  get 
apparatus.  There  are  three  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  country  that 
have  the  apparatus  already  installed.  At  least  three  more  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  putting  the  apparatus  in,  and  several  others  ?re 
dickering  with  the  owners  of  the  patent  or  those  who  control  the 
patent  looking  to  the  installation  of  the  apparatus  just  as  quickly  as 
they  can  get  together.  I  think  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  the 
cement  industry  will  be  forced  to  install  collecting  apparatus. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  plant  at  Bockmart  is  run  by  pretty  nice  people,  and 
,   I  was  wondering  what  they  had  done. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  had  no  communication  with  them  at  all,  except 
that  they  have  sent  in  samples.  The  Clinchfield,  in  Tennessee,  is  do- 
ing something. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  would  cost  $50,000? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  it  would  cost  at  least  that  for  a  3,000-barrel 
mill  in  normal  times  and  pfobably,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of 
steel  and  labor,  it  would  cost  $100,000  for  a  3,000-barrel  mill  now. 
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Mr.  Ward.  I  have  been  informed  that  it  cost  $250,000  to  install 
the  plant  at  the  Alpha  mill  in  Greene  Cjomity,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Brown.  They  put  in  a  waste-heat  boiler  in  addition  to  the 
other  machinery,  and  probably  the  whole  installation  did  cost  them 
that  much.  The  waste-heat  boiler  is  an  improvement,  because  from 
it  they  are  now  getting  their  entire  power  for  the  whole  mill.  Fif- 
teen hundred  horsepower  is  gotten  irom  the  waste  heat  of  the  mill 
that  formerly  was  not  used. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  briefly,  if  you  can,  in  nontechnical  Ian- 
guag3,  just  what  this  process  is? 

Mr.  Brown.  Simply  that  when  you  feed  the  raw  mix  into  the  mill 
you  have  a  certain  amount  of  insoluble  potash  with  it ;  the  limestone, 
and  particularly  the  shale  or  clay  contains  pctash,  just  as  most  soils 
do,  but  it  is  unavailable  becaus3  it  is  insoluole.  In  the  hot  kiln  it  is 
rendered  soluble,  is  volatilized,  and  passes  off  through  the  stack  in  a 
fume.  The  precipitator  passes  that  fume  up  a  series  of  pipes  and, 
by  means  of  electric  wires  in  the  pipes,  it  throws  over  to  the  side 
everything  that  is  in  a  solid  or  liquid  form,  and  then  a  hammer  on 
the  outside  of  the  pipe  jars  it  down  to  the  bottom.  The  material  in- 
cludes the  dust,  which  is  sucked  over  by  the  draft,  and  also  the  pre- 
cipitated pctash.  It  contains  as  high  as  10  or  12  per  cent  soluble 
potash,  and  at  present  uicst  of  the  mills  are  simply  marketing  the 
dust  tor  fertilizer  purposes.  It  is  just  about  as  high  grade  as  the 
kainit  which  we  bought  from  Germany — 10  or  12  per  cent.  Two  of 
the  mills,  the  Riverside  Portland  Cement  Co.,  and  the  Alpha,  how- 
ever, are  putting  in  leaching  apparatus,  which  will  enable  them  to 
separate  the  potash  from  the  dust,  the  latter  then  being  returned  to 
the  mill,  where  it  is  worth  monev  as  raw  mix. 

Mr.  Lee.  In  a  3,000-barrel  capacity  plant,  how  much  potash  would 
you  get  daily,  on  an  average? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  are  no  two  mills  alike,  and  the  potash  lost  will 
vary  all  the  way  from  half  a  pound  to  a  barrel  of  cement  to  over  five 
pounds  to  a  barrel  of  cement.  There  is  one  mill  in  the  country  that 
is  actually  throwing  away  over  five  pounds  of  potash  for  every  bar- 
rel of  cement  that  it  produces. 

Mr.  Ly.E.  What  is  that  potash  worth  ? 

Mr.  Bi^owN.  Muriate  of  potash  is  worth  from  $350  to  $400  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  whether  or  not,  with  the  in- 
stallation of  this  machinery  in  the  cement  mills,  you  can  sell  this 
potash  under  normal  times  in  competition  with  German  salts? 

Mr.  Brow^n.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  because  the  cement 
industry  in  this  country  is  up  against  the  necessity  of  controlling  the 
dust  nuisance.  They  have  got  to  do  that  and  they  know  it.  If  they 
can  put  in  an  apparatus  that  absolutely  stops  the  dust,  as  this  does, 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  them  a  valuable  product,  they  can  afford 
to  sell  that  product  at  any  price^  The  industry  as  a  whole  has  recog- 
nized that  fact  for  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  all  cement  factories  should  put  in  this 
apparatus,  you  would  have  a  suflSicient  supply  of  potash  to  supply  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  we  would  have  about  100,000  tons  at  least,  as 
against  the  consumption  prior  to  the  war  of  250,000  tons. 
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The  Chairman.  I  got  the  impression  in  a  hasty  reading  of  your 
bulletin  that  you  would  have  available  for  this  next  year  something 
like  75.000  tons. 

Mr.  Bfown.  Xo.  There  has  probably  been  produced  in  this  coun- 
try, acordingr  to  the  Geological  Survey  s'^atement,  somewhere  between 
25,000  and  30,000  tons  this  past  year.  This  is  an  increase  from  16,000 
tors  in  1916. 

Mr.  Lee.  From  this  source,  ycu  moan? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  no;  from  all  sources.  There  are  only  thre3 
cement  mills  that  are  now  operating — ^the  Eiverside,  the  Security  (up 
here  at  Hagerstown),  and  the  Alpha  on  the  Hudson. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  they  turning  out? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  hard  to  get  accurate  figures  as  to 
how  much  they  do  produce.  I  do  not  have  them  in  my  head  at  least. 
The  average  for  the  entire  country  is  about  two  pounds  for  the  bar- 
rel of  cement. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  think  it  is  a  very  practical  proposition,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  it  is  very  practical;  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
think  it  is  our  one  best  bet  en  potash. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  on  this  particular  phase  of  the 
potash  question? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  might  say  that  the  blast-furnac3  industry  should 
do  the  same  thing.  They  feed  potash  into  the  blast  furnace  with 
their  raw  material  in  the  same  way,  and  it  escapes  in  their  washers 
and  up  the  stack.  They  are  compelled  to  wash  the  gases,  because  it 
is  ccmbustible  gas,  and  they  use  it  in  their  stoves  and  boilers.  They 
wash  it  out  now  and  they  might  just  as  well  put  in  this  electric  pre- 
cipitator. It  has  been  tried,  and  it  will  do  the  work.  They  can  get  a 
clean,  dry,  hot  gas  to  use  in  their  stoves  and  boilers  and  recQver  thb 
potash  with  the  dust.    But  you  can  not  get  the  steel  men  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  know  of  the  Searles  Lake  deposit 
of  potash? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  know  that  it  is  there.  There  is  considerable  potash 
there,  but  there  are  very  decided  technical  difficulties  about  recover- 
ing it.  There  are  two  ccmpanies  now  operating  at  the  lake  turning 
out  some  potash.  Whether  they/can  do  it  in  normal  times  or  not  I 
am  net  prepared  to  sav.  I  rather  doubt  it,  because  it  is  a  very  difficult 
technical  problem.  They  have  a  bad  mixture  of  salts  there,  includ- 
ing potash,  and  the  potash  is  about  2^  or  3  per  cent  of  the  brine.  It 
is  about  7  per  cent  of  the  total  solids  in  the  brine,  the  balance  being 
other  salts,  which  have  to  be  separated  before  the  potash  is  availble. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  two  ccmpanies  now  operating  there? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  Is  that  in  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  in  southern  California. 

Mr.  Lee.  Is  not  there  a  potash-producing  lake  in  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  are  a  number  of  lakes  in  Nebraska  that  pro- 
duce potassium  carbonate.  There  they  pump  the  brine  out  and 
evaporate  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  charge  of  the  nitrate  plant  of  Arling- 
ton? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  you  are  doing  there? 
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Mr.  Brown.  We  arc  actually  producing  synthetic  ammonia;  that 
is  to  say,  W3  take  nitrogen  and  hydrogan  and  run  them  through  this 
plant  and  get  ammonia.  The  technical  problem  there  was  a 
mechanical  problem  largely.  We  mix  the  gases  in  proper  pro- 
portions, compress  the  mixture  to  1,500  pcunds  to  thj  square  inch, 
and  subject  it  to  a  heat  of  600°  C.  We  then  pass  it  through 
the  reaction  chamb3r  and  get  a  certain  proportion  of  it  as  ammonia. 
That  plant  is  of  ver}'  much  the  same  type  as  the  large  plant  being 
installed  by  the  War  Department  in  Alabama,  with  scm3  modifi- 
cations. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  along  this  line, 
gsntlemen;  or  anything  further  that  you  would  like  to  say,  Mr. 
Brown  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  nothing  further  to  add,  but  I  would  liks  very 
much  to  have  any  of  you  gentlemen  who  may  be  interested  to  corns 
over  and  see  that  ammonia  plant  working.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
process,  and  there  are  only  two  plants  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States  of  which  we  have  knowledg3;  one  of  them  being  the  General 
Chemical  Co.'s  plant  in  New  York,  and  the  other  the  one  we  have 
instalbd. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  think  you  invited  us  last  year  to  visit  that 
plant? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  did  not  have  it  going  at  that  tims. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  was  some  daEg?r  of  an  explosion  at 
that  time,  if  I  remember. 

Mr.  Brown.  When  you  are  using  pressures  of  that  kind  there  is 
some  darger  of  an  exr»losion  at  all  times. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Government  going  to  use  your  plan  in  tho 
construction  of  this  larger  plant? 

Mr.  iiRowN.  No.  They  are  using  the  General  Chemical  Com- 
pany's plan,  which  is  a  modification  of  this  same  prccass.  Ours  is  a 
straight  Haber  machine,  just  the  same  as  has  been  erected  in  Ger- 
many, so  far  as  we  know.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  exactly  the  same, 
because  there  is  no  description  of  the  thing  in  the  books.  We  took 
the  gsneral  principles  and  worked  out  the  details.  The  General 
Chemical  Company's  plan  differs  in  several  very  important  ways, 
so  I  understand,  although  I  have  not  s'^en  it  and  know  nothing  about 
the  details.    That  is  the  one  that  the  War  Department  has  followed: 

The  Chairman.  We  will  discuss  the  kelp  proposition  a  little  later. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  MILTON  WHITNEY,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  SOILS,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE— 
Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Dr.  Whitney,  on  pa^e  118,  item  33,  for 
the  investigaticn  of  soils,  in  cocperation  with  other  branches  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  so  on,  you  have  no  change  in  that 
item.    That  is  your  soil-survey  work  proper? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  a  little  idea  of  the  progress  you  have 
made  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Whitney.  That  is  goinof  on  about  as  usual.  The  States  ftr& 
cooperating  more  and  more  liberally.  We  snrteyed  in  detail  the 
last  fiscal  year  37,225  square  miles  and  covered  9,182  square  miles  in 
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reconnoissance  surveys.  The  work  is  going  along  without  any  hitch 
at  all.  We  had  seme  difficulty  about  the  draft.  We  have  lost  quite 
a  number  of  our  men,  but  (he  States  have  been  helping  us  out  and 
we  have  been  able  to  keep  our  force  up  £o  far  and  to  go  right  along. 
.  Mr.  Ca2<dler.  Is  it  a  fifty-fifty  cooperation  with  the  States  and 
the  Government? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes;  in  the  case  of  about  20  States.  Texas  has 
just  bad  an  appropriation  larger  than  we  can  meet,  and  so  has  Iowa, 
but  the  others  are  putting  in  as  much  as  we  are  putting  in  and  mak- 
ing progress. 

Mr.  Candler.  Are  you  only  making  surveys  now  where  the  States 
cooperate  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  We  make  surveys  in  quite  a  number  of  the  States 
which  do  not  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  providing  funds.  Most  of 
the  States  are  sympathetic  and  help  us  vs  far  as  they  can,  but  there 
are  some  States  where  they  have  no  funds. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  this  item,  gentlemen?  It  is 
familiar  to  us  all? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  make  one  of  these 
surveys  and  prepare  the  map  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  It  takes  from  0  to  0  months  to  do  the  actual  field 
work,  according  to  the  size  of  the  county.  If  the  county  has  1,000 
square  miles,  it  will  take  about  9  monlhs,  and  then  the  reports  have 
to  be  eent  in  here  and  put  in  shape  for  publication.  I  might  say 
that,  if  the  season  breaks  on  us  and  we  do  part  of  the  field  work  in  * 
the  fall  and  are  unable  to  continue  field  work  in  that  section  of  the 
country  during  the  winter,  we  have  to  draw  our  force  out  and 
put  the  men  where  they  can  do  field  work.  So  there  is  liable  to  be 
a  surpension  of  our  field  work  for  a-period  of  as  much  as  6  months, 
this  being  a  factor  over  which  we  have  no  control  at  all. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  can  take  your  maps  and  tell  as  a  rule  what  the 
soils  in  the  counties  you  have  surveyed  are  adapted  for,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir-  After  the  survey  is  finished,  the  report 
is  sent  back  h3re  and  notes  and  drawings  are  made.  All  the  data 
have  to  be  assembled,  interpreted,  and  gotten  in  the  proper  shape 
for  publication,  and  that  work  takes  several  months.  It  takes 
at  least  a  year  for  us  to  do  our  work  and  usually  about  a  year  to  gat 
the  material  printed. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions,  gentleman?  If  not,  take 
up  item  No.  34,  for  the  examination  and  classification  of  agricultural 
lands  in  forest  res'^rves. 

Mr.  Whitney.  This  work  is  going  on  very  smoothly.  There  is 
nothing  new  aboyt  it  at  all.  We  are  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  Forest  Service.  They  indicate  where  the  work  shall  be  done 
and  we  are  responsible  only  to  see  that  it  is  done  properly. 

Mr.  Eubey.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  examine  and  classify 
each  year? 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  do  not  think  I  have  that. 

Mr.  KuBEY.  I  just  wanted  to  get  some  idea  of  how  fast  you  were 
getting  along  with  this  work. 

Mr.  Whitney.  It  is  reported  to  the  Forest  Service.  We  do  not 
publish  those  reports.    The  whole  thing  goes  to  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  simply  assist  in  that  regard? 
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Mr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  perhaps,  that  information  was  given  the 
other  day  in  the  hearings.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  add 
to  your  statement? 

Mr.  Whitney.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  ara  there  any  questions?  If  not,  we 
will  take  up  item  35.  There  seem^  to  be  some  new  language 
there,  for  the  investigation  and  demonstration  of  the  best  method 
of  obtaining  potash  on  a  commercial  scale,  $127,600. 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  will  have  Mr.  Brown  discuss  that. 

STATEMENT    OF    MK.    FREDERICK   W.    RROWN,    ASSISTANT    IN 
'  CHARGE  INVESTIGATION  OF  FERTILIZER  RESOURCES,  BUREAU 

OF  SOILS,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE— 

Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brown,  give  us  the  information  you  have  on 
that  subject. 

Mr.  Brown.  This  is  the  appropriation,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
kelp  plant.  The  language  is  somewhat  changed.  Last  year  we  had 
merely  a  continuing  appropriation — authority  to  use  the  unexpended 
balanc3  of  the  fund  which  was  originally  granted.  That  was  for 
construction  work.  This  is  for  the  operation  of  the  plant  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  That  is  the  only  difference.  The  plant  is 
up,  with  th?  exception  of  ths  final  evaporating  apparatus.  We  are 
actually  producing  dried  kelp  and  kelp  char  and  at  prcs  nt  selling 
both,  in  the  absence  of  leaching  and  evaporating  apparatus.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sales  at  the  present  price  of  potash  are  now  actually 
carrying  the  plant,  or  would  carry  it  if  the  money  was  not  being 
turned  back  into  the  Treasury  as  misc  llaneous  receipts. 

The  Chairman.  You  prefer  the  language  of  the  new  item  to  that 
carried  in  item  37? 

Mr.  Harrison.  An  appropriation  was  made  for  the  erection  of  a 
plant  in  the  fiscal  year  1917.  The  plant  was  not  completed,  and 
Congress  made  available  for  expenditure  during  the  curr  nt  year 
the  unexpended  balance  of  the  original  appropriation.  The  plant 
has  now  been  completed,  or  is  practically  completed,  and  this  new 
item  is  merely  to  provide  for  its  operation. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Did  not  you  take  over  a  plant  from  a  private 
company,  partly  completed? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  we  erected  our  own  plant  from  the  ground  up. 
The  only  thing  we  did  not  erect  was  a  wharf.  We  did  rent  a  wharf 
which  runs  out  five  or  six  hundred  feet  into  the  sea,  at  least.  But  we 
had  to  buy  a  harvester  and  erect  the  plant.  Three  50-foot  driers  are 
in  and  operatins:  very  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  How  long  have  they  been  in  operation? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  actually  started  operation  about  the  first. of  Sep- 
tember. They  did  not  run  continuously,  however,  until  perhaps  a 
month  later. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  very  interesting  item,  and  I  would  be 
rery  glad  if  you  would  briefly  outline  the  work  you  have  done  and  its 
prospects  of  success. 
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Mr.  Brown.  As  I  say,  the  drying  apparatus  is  in.  Three  50-foot 
rotary  driers  are  installed  and  the  dried  kelp  is  carried  by  a  conveyor 
to  retorts  where  it  is  retorted  very  much  as  ccal  is  coked.  From  the 
retorts  we  get  large  amounts  of  combustible  gas,  which  we  are  not  as 
yet  able  to  utilize,  and  a  large  body  of  tar,  which  we  are  just  pre- 

faring  to  investigate  to  find  out  what  there  is  in  it.  Nrbody  knows, 
t  is  very  interesting  stuff.  We  will  get  a  whole  line  of  by-products 
from  the  tar — brcmine,  acetone,  and  several  other  products — and  we 
hope  to  get  ammonia  as  well;  and  the  char  itself,  after  it  has  bsen 
leached,  will  be  excellent  charcoal.  We  hope  to  find  a  market  for 
that;  if  we  can  not,  we  can  use  it  for  fuel.  As  I  said,  the  evaporating 
plant  is  not  yet  installed.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  prompt  de- 
livery of  the  evaporators,  but  I  think  they  are  now  on  the  ground. 
The  last  I  knew  of  them  thev  had  passed  El  Paso  on  the  way  West, 
and  I  think  they  are  probably  on  the  ground  and  probably  being 
erected. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  At  what  pojnt  on  the  coast  is  this  plant  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Summerland,  about  7  miles  from  Santa  Barbara. 
It  is  in  Santa  Barbara  County,  about  7  miles  frcm  Santa  Barbara. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  capacity  of  this  plant  when  ccm- 
pleted? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  capacity  will  be  around  200  tons  of  wet  kelp  per 
dav  of  24  hours. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  it  cost  you  to  manufacture  a  ton  of 
the  finished  product? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  have  not  come  to  that.  The  finished  product  will 
be  potash  salt,  and  we  can  not  produce  it  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  No  ;  I  can  not  because  I  do  not  know  how  much  it  will 
take  to  run  these  evaporators.  They  will  have  to  be  shaken  down 
before  they  will  actually  run  efficiently. 

Mr.  HuTCHl^soN.  You  say  200  tons  of  wet  kelp.  How  much  will 
that  produce  of  potash  salts? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  will  produce  about  20  tons  of  dry  kelp,  and  the 
dry  kelp  will  run  at  least  25  per  cent,  or  5  tons  of  potash  salts. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Are  you  experimenting  with  any  other  source  of 
potash  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh  yes,  we  are,  with  silicates,  particularly  cement-kiln 
and  blast-furnace  operation. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Are  you  discovering  anything  in  minerals? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  we  have  not  discovered  any  deposits  of  soluble 
potash  salts. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  country  after  a  while  will  not  produce  very 
much  if  you  do  not  get  potash  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago  in  regard  to  the  other 
item,  there  is  a  possibility  of  producing  every  bit  we  need  from  the 
cement  industry  and  the  blast-furnace  industry.  These  two  can  more 
than  give  us  every  bit  of  soluble  potash  we  need. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  on  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  dried  kelp  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  can  net  give  you  that  very  accurately,  Mr.  Ander- 
son. As  nearly  as  we  can  tell,  the  potash  of  the  dry  kelp  is  costing 
us  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3  a  unit  of  20  pounds.    The 
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normal  price  is  scmething  like  70  cents,  and  that  simply  confii^ms 
what  we  have  held  all  along,  that  we  have  got  to  get  another  line  of 
products  out  of  kelp  or  we  never  can  hope  to  reduce  the  net  cost  of 

got  ash  to  the  point  where  it  can  compete  with  the  German  product, 
►ut  there  is  a  whole  line  of  by-products  which  are  to  b3  recovered, 
and  it  is  just  a  questicn  of  going  after  it  in  the  best  way. 

Mr.  A^DERS0N.  If  it  is  possible  for  tli3  com^nt  industry  and  blast 
furnaces  to  produce  all  the  potash  that  is  required  in  the  country, 
what  would  be  thq  advantage  of  developing  this  more  expensive 
method  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Because  there  are  unlimited  possibilities  of  expansion 
for  the  use  of  potash  as  fertilizer.  There  are  whole  sections  of  the 
country  where  they  do  not  use  a  pound,  and  they  ought  to. 

Mr.  Akderson.  You  can  not  expand  an  industry  on  the  basis  of 
a  cost  figure  that  is  excessive. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  if  we  had  the  potash  right  now  we  could,  by 
a  very  little  propaganda  under  the  present  conditions,  induce  the 
farmer  perhaps  to  double  the  use  cf  potash. 

.  Mr.  Anderson.  I  know,  but,  as  I  understand  you,  you  can  not  now 
produce  this  potash  from  kelp  by  the  present  method  on  a  commer- 
cial basis. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  can  not  produce  dried  kelp.  When  we  get  our 
evaporators  in  and  are  producing  salts  and  the  rest  of  these  by- 
product's, I  think  we  have  a  very  good  show  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  do  not  suppose  potash  will  ever  come  down 
to  70  cents  a  unit,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  net  think  it  will  unless  the  Germans  s^e  effec- 
tive competition  in  th^'s  country,  and  then  they  can  drop  it  half. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Of  course,  but  I  do  not  think  they  will. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  your  cost  of  production  is  what? 

Mr.  Brown.  Three  dollars  a  unit. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  the  normal  price  is  what? 

Mr.  Brown.  Was  70  cents. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  sellinsf  now  fcr  $7. 

Mr.  Brown.  Five  to  six  dollars, 

Th'^  Chairman.  Will  you  answer  just  a  few  questions  for  me 
briefly?    What  is  the  erst  of  the  plant  to  date? 

Mr.  Brown.  About  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  thos3  private  plants? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  that  the  Hercules  claims  to 
have  paid  $2,000,000  for  their  plant.  The  Diamond  Match  Co.  has 
paid  in  the  neighbcrhood  of  half  a  mUlion,  and  Swift  &  Co.  has 
paid  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  half  a  million ;  but  these  figures 
may  include  a  great  deal  of  operation  as  well  as  construction.  Thos6 
are  just  general  figures  floating  around. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Are  these  other  plants  of  which  you  speak 
turning  out  the  complete  article? 

Mr.  Brown.  These  that  are  after  potash  are  turning  out  nothing 
but  kelp  ash.  They  are  simply  burnmg  the  material  and  marketing 
the  as:h.  The  Hercules  Powder  Co.  are  not  after  potash  primarily 
but  are  after  acetone  and  are  marketing  a  high-grade  potash  aS  a 
by-product. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  is  the  percentage  of  potash  in  that  ash? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  rurs  as  high  as  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.  They 
take  the  kelp  and  dry  it  and  then  just  simply  turn  it  into  another 
kiln  and  burn  it  up — ^turn  an  oil  blast  right  on  the  dried  kslp  and 
burn  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  much  of  that 
product  any  of  these  plants  are  turning  cut? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  the  actual  production  figures  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  selling  for? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  from  five  to  six  dollars  a  unit. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  plant  this 
last  yenr? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  have  not  been  operating  it  except  intermittently. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  present  year,  of  couis3. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  have  b33n  operating  only  since  September,  and 
for  a  month  or  two  operation  was  intermittent,  and  that  has  b3en 
mixed  up  more  or  less  with  construction  at  the  same  time.  Labor 
has  been  used  for  both  operation  and  construction  at  the  sanie  time 
durirg  that  period. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  prcbable  cost 
of  Qperation  in  another  year? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  estimate  is  here,  $127,600. 

The  Chairman.  What  prospects  are  there  that  the  by-products 
can  be  manufactured  profitably  in  normal  times? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  still  think  that  we  have  just  as  gocd  a  chance 
as  we  had  when  we  came  to  you  in  the  beginning.  We  know  the  by- 
products are  there.  We  know  they  are  obtainable.  It  is  just  a 
question  of  getting  them  in  the  most  economical  way. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  it  costs  the  Govern- 
ment at  this  plant  about  $3  to  produce  a  unit  of  20  pounds  of 
potash  ? 

Mr.  Bkown.  In  that  neighborhood.  I  do  not  have  any  accurate 
figures. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Approximately? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Then  it  will  cost  you  $800  a  ton  to  produce  the 
potash? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  people  who  engage 
in  the  manufacture  of  potash  can  produce  a  unit,  of  potash  for  70 
cents  ? 

Mr.  Brow^n.  No;  but  the  Germans  can.  The  Germans  can  put  it 
here  for  70  cents. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  At  what  figure  can  the  people  in  America  pro- 
duce it  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  These  people  on  the  coast  are  producing  it  ior  about 
$3  a  unit  and  selling  it  for  $5. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  But  you  expect  to  get  ammonia  and  a  string  of  by* 
produc'^s  out  of  the  tar? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  just  as  we  can  from  ecal  tar  or  wood  tar. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  the  recovery  of  these  by-products  involve  any 
additional  expenditures  by  the  bureau? 
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Mr.  Brown.  No  ;  the  original  estimate  covered  all  that.  It  covered 
the  intsallation  of  all  this  machinery  for  treating  the  kelp  with  the 
recovery  of  by-products. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  You  say  you  will  get 
tar  as  a  by-product,  and  from  this  tar  you  expect  to  get  some  addi- 
tional by-products.    Do  you  require  additional  machinery  for  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  when  we  come  to  investigate 
the  tar  and  find  out  what  there  is  in  it.  It  may  very  well  be  that  on 
a  large  scale  we  will  have  to  have  suitable  machinery  to  handle  it,  but 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is  going  to  be.  Nobody  knows  what  is  in  that 
keln  tar.    It  has  never  been  made  before. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  it  is  entirely  speculative,  without  considering 
the  by-products,  whether  the  plant  could  run  upon  a  commercial 
bas's? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  problematical  just  exactly  as  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning. I  can  not  say  now  any  more  positively  than  I  did  then 
that  the  thing  can  be  done,  but  I  feel  very  great  hope  that  it  can  be. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  ques'^ions,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  There  is  a  certain 
rock  in  the  United  States  from  which  you  have  been  trying  to  g3t 
potash.  I  believe? 

Mr.  Brown.  Alunite? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  is  the  name  of  it.  There  are  millions  of  tons 
of  that  rock  in  this  country.  AVhat  progress  are  you  making  with 
alunite? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  have  not  been  making  any  experiments.  There 
are  two  comoanies  that  have  been  engaged  in  working  the  aUmite 
deposits  in  Utah.  One  of  them  has  gone  cut  of  business,  so  far  as 
I  know.  I  do  not  think  it  is  operating  at  all;  the  other  was  the 
Armour  plant,  and  that  burned  down  a  few  months  ago,  at  a  loss  of 
jibout  $250,000  according  to  the  newspapers,  and  I  have  net  heard 
that  it  has  been  rebuilt. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Was  it  of  incendiary  origin? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know.  They  were  getting  potash.  Whether 
the  co'^t  of  producing  the  material,  together  with  the  freight  charges 
from  Utah  to  points  in  the  East,  was  too  high  to  permit  of  marketing 
the  product  profitably  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Can  you  state  how  it  is  that  the  Germans  can  pro- 
duce potash  for  such  a  small  sum  as  70  cents  a  unit? 

Mr.  Brown.  Simply  because  they  have  got  it  in  the  ground.  It  is 
not  ccmbined  in  a  rock  or  anything.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  dig 
it  out  and  purify  it. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Just  like  mining  coal  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  or  mining  rock  salt. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  might  explain  to  the  committee  the  changa  in 
hvnguage.  •  The  item  for  potash  investigations  carried  in  the  appro- 
priation act  for  1917  provided  that  the  potash  should  be  sold  at  the 
market  price.  The  present  item  provides  that  it  shall  be  sold  at  a 
price  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  the  real  reason  for  putting  in  this  languiage 
was  that  the  market  for  potash  is  so  narrow  that  it  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine what  the  market  price  is.  The  quotation  might  be  $350  a  ton, 
let  us  say,  but  when  you  actually  try  to  sell  a  ton  you  can  not  for  the 
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life  of  you  get  more  than  $200  for  it.  That  has  actually  happened. 
Now  it  seemed  better  that  the  Secretary  should  have  authority  at 
any  time  to  fix  a  price  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  fair  to  charge  for  the 
material. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Would  the  product  be  sold  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  production  at  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  should  hope  not;  and  as  long  as  the  war  lasts  the 
market  price  is  almost  certain  to  be  high. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  strike  out  those  words  "market  price" 
and  as  the  words  stand  in  the  provision  it  will  permit  the  Secretary 
to  sell  at  a  smaller  price — at  a  much  smaller  price? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  and  I  can  see  how  it  might  b?  desirable  to  do 
that  if  the  agriculture  interests  of  the  country  reach  a  point  where 
they  needed  it  very  badly. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  do  not  think  that  20  tons  a  day  will  be 
enough  to  supplv  the  country? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  it  would  not  help  much. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  not  the  potash  sold  on  a  unit  basis  altogether? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Why  don't  you  sell  it  at  the  market  price? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  I  say,  you  can  not  always  get  a  quotation  on  a  unit 
basis. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Oh,  yes ;  you  can. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  known  of  cases  where  they  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  quotations  wh.?n  they  actually  had  potash  to  sell. 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  I  understand  it,  the  reason  for  changing  the 
language  was,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Secretary  thought  the  de- 
partment ought  to  have  the  authority  to  fix  the  price  in  the  light  of 
conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  The  plant,  of  course,  was 
not  established  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit.  If  we  work  out 
important  processes  and  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  real  reason  why  the  Federal  Government  should 
charge  enormous  prices  simply  because  other  companies  engaged  in 
the  business  may  be  doing  so. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  danger  in  these  profits 
you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  imagine  that  the  companies  on  the  coast  selling 
their  product  at  the  market  price  are  getting  pretty  good  profits. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  This  is  all  produced  in  connection  with  some- 
thing else  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  For  use  in  the  preparation  of  other  products  which 
these  companies  manufacture. 

Mr.  Brown.  Most  of  them  are  actually  producing  potash.  They 
are  out  there  with  the  primary  object  of  gatting  the  potash.  That  is 
true  of  all  of  them  except  the  Hercules.  They  use  the  product  in  con- 
nection with  their  other  business.  Swift  &  Co.  is  in  the  fertilizer 
business.  The  Diamond  Match  Co.  is  there  for  potash  for  their 
matches. 

Mr.  AM>KJr«rix.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  20  tons  will  not  make  any 
practicai  or  appreciable  difference  in  the  price,  I  do  not  see  why  the 
Government  hhould  engage  in  a  charitable  enterprise  and  hand  this 
stuff  out  for  lohH  than  the  market  price.  If  you  could  bring  about 
some  economic  result,  a  reduction  in  price  or  something  of  that  sort. 
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by  selling  it  at  a  reduced  price,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  it,  but 
obviously  you  can  not  do  that,  and  if  you  can  not  I  do  not  see  ai.y 
reason  why  the  Government  should  lose  any  money  on  it  and  attempt 
to  sell  it  at  less  than  the  market  price. 

Mr.  Harbison.  It  will  not  be  sold,  of  course,  below  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  They  could  put  in  a  proviso  to  the  effect  that  it  shall 
not  be  sold  for  less  than  cost. 

Mr.  HuTCHiissoN.  Then,  I  am  afraid  they  would  not  sell  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Harrison.  A  chemist  recently  has  been  assigned  to  the  plant 
to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  by-product  work,  and  we  are  hoping 
that  he  will  be  able  to  develop  something  which  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  main  product. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  If  the  department  can  not  sell  the 
stuff  at  all,  it  will  be  a  total  loss.  Give  him  a  free  hand.  If  you  put 
some  figures  in  there  at  which  nobody  will  buy  it  at,  it  will  be  a 
total  loss. 

Mr.  Brown.  As  long  as  present  conditions  last,  there  will  be  no 
trouble  about  selling  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  desire  to  sub- 
mit on  this  question,  or  are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Have  you  done  anything  in  the  matter  of 
feldspar  ? 

Mr,  Brown.  Nothing  excepting  untilizing  it  for  cement.  It  can 
be  us3d  in  making  cenment. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  net  soluble  naturally? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  no;  but  the  potash  is  rendered  soluble  as  it  passes 
through  the  heat  of  the  kiln. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  further  statement  you  desire  to 
make.  Doctor  Whitney  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  No;  I  think  that  covers  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Ycur  item  26  is  for  general  administration  ex- 
penses.   There  is  no  change  in  that? 

Mr.  Whitney.  No  change  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  completes  your  bureau,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Do  you  want  me  to  leave  with  you  a  statement 
thpt  I  was  asked  to  prepare  for  the  committee? 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  have  that 
summary  of  your  work.    Include  that  in  the  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

Summary  op  Principal  Activities  of  Bureau  op  Soils. 


Appropriations  and  activities. 

Allotment  (lump  fund). 

1918 

1919 

Chemical  Invfstigations 

$25,610 

$2^,610 

To  investigate  the  chemical  composition  of  soils  and  the  soil  silution  and 
to  study  the  chemical  rea'-tions  involved  in  the  liT^ing  of  soils;  to  make 
chemical  analyses  of  soils  for  the  soil  survey  and  of  soils  or  liming  materials 
for  other  bureaus  or  properly  accredited  parties. 

Much  analytical  work  has  been  done  upon  lime  materials  with  a  view  to 
determine  their  value  for  a^icultural  use.  Nearly  600  chemical  analyses 
were  made  during  the  past  year  for  other  bureaus  of  the  department  and 
properly  accredited  parties,  and  for  the  soil  survey  to  aid  In  the  proper  corre- 
lation and  classification  of  the  various  soils  found  in  different  narts  of  the 
country.  Reseanh  work  in  connection  with  the  chemistry  of  the  soil  solu- 
tion and  the  liming  of  soils  was  also  carried  on. 
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Appropriations  and  activities. 


PHTSICAI,  INYESnaATiONS... 

To  investigate  the  mechanical  composition  and  texture  of  soils  and  to 
assist  in  their  classification  by  the  determination  of  the  relative  amounts  of 
different-sited  particles  in  the  various  soils;  to  study  the  effects  of  changes  in 
soil  texture,  tempterature,  atmosphere,  and  moisture  on  the  productivity  of 
the  soil,  and  to  note  the  influence  of  a  change  in  one  of  these  on  the  other  re- 
lated properties;  to  make  mechanical  analyses  of  soils  submitted  by  the  soil 
survey  and  by  other  bureaus  of  the  department,  and  to  assist  other  offices 
in  work  on  mechanical  and  physical  problems. 

Colloidal  conditions  of  clays  have  been  investigated  to  ascertain  the  rela- 
tion of  such  conditions  to  the  physical  iMt)pertles  of  the  soil.  Systematic 
study  of  the  physical  properties  of  important  soil  types  has  been  be((un  and 
the  usual  mechanical  analyses  of  soil  samples  collected  by  the  soil-survey 
field  parties  have  been  made. 


Investigations  of  fertilizer  resources 

To  investigate  by  labwatca^  and  field  methods  and  by  oooperation  with 
0(Hnmercial  oonoems  all  possible  sources  of  the  fertilizer  ingredients,  potash, 
nitrogen,  and  phosphoric  acid;  and  also  to  investigate  in  a  similar  way  any 
new  methods  proposed  for  treating  already  known  sources  of  these  materials, 
as  well  as  to  devise  and  test  new  methods,  with  a  view  to  determine  and 
dev^op  the  fertilizer  resouroes  of  the  ooontry. 

A  survey  of  the  cement  industry  of  the  country  has  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  potash  lost.  The  results  show  conclusively  that  it  is 
practicable  to  recover  100,000  tons  of  potash  now  wasted  annually.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  blast-furnace  industry  is  now  being  made  to  determine  th«  vfdue 
of  potash  lost. 

With  nitrogen  the  main  investigation  of  the  bureau  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Haber  process  of  fixiiig  nitrogen  in  the  Uxra  of  synthetic  am- 
monia. The  details  of  this  process  were  not  generaOy  known  in  this  country, 
and  so  Ceu*  as  the  bureau  is  aware  only  one  other  synthetic  ammonia  plant 
has  ever  been  erected  in  the  United  States.  The  problem  is  one  of  great 
mechanical  difficulty,  involving  very  high  pressures  and  high  temperature. 
The  experimental  plant  at  Arlington  Farm  is  at  present  operating  and  pro- 
ducing synthetic  ammonia.  A  somewhat  larger  unit  is  at  present  being 
installed,  and  the  experimentation  will  be  continued  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine the  most  efficient  temperature,  pressure,  and  catalyzers. 

The  problem  of  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  to  produce  nitrates  or  nitric  acid 
is  being  attacked  from  two  angles;  one  is  the  use  of  electrolysis  with  the  pro- 
duction of  ammonium  nitrate,  and  the  other  the  use  of  the  so-called  Ostwald 
process  with  the  addition  of  electrical  precipitation  and  the  production  of 
ammonium  nitrate. 

The  work  with  phosphoric  add  has  included  experimentation  on  a  com- 
mjNt^al  scale  with  the  beat  treatment  of  phosphate  rock  in  an  electric  furnace 
and  the  collection  of  the  evolved  phosphoric  acid  by  means  of  an  electrical 
precipitator.  This  work  demonstrated  the  practicaDUity  of  the  system  and 
the  possibility  of  producing  a  very  high-^rade  product.  Considering  the 
imnunent  shortage  of  sulphuric  add  for  the  production  of  add  phosphate  by 
the  ordinary  method,  this  new  method  may  prove  of  great  importance  to  the 
fertilizer  industry  in  the  near  future.  Experimentation  is  now  being  con- 
ducted to  work  out,  if  possible,  a  still  cheaper  method  for  the  heat  treatment 
of  phosphate  rock  by  the  use  of  some  other  source  of  heat  then  electridty. 

The  question  of  the  treatment  of  garbage  and  other  dty  waste,  with  a  view 
to  recover  valuable  constituents  for  use  as  fertiUzers,  has  been  investigated. 
Results  obtained  influenced  oflUdals  of  the  dty  of  New  Orleans  to  install  a 
plant  for  the  conservation  of  dty  garbage. 

Extraction  of  fotash  salts  from  kelp 

To  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  produce  potash  salts  from 
kelp  at  a  net  cost  which  will  permit  competition  with  the  German  product 
in  normal  times.    Experimentation  on  a  factory  scale  is  to  be  carried  out  with 

Erocesses  designed  to  recover,  in  addition  to  the  potash,  a  complete  line  of 
y-products,  thereby  reducing  the  net  cost  of  producing  the  potash  salts. 
An  experimental  plant  has  bJeen  erected  at  Summerland,  Cal. ,  and  machin- 
ery for  harvesting,  drying,  and  distilling  the  kelp  has  been  installed.  The 
plant  is  now  producing  and  selling  both  kelp  char  and  dried  kelp,  the  proceeds 
from  which  at  present  fuUy  equal  the  cost  of  operation.  Machinery  for  leach- 
ing the  potash  salts  from  the  char  and  for  evaporating  and  crystallizing  the 
brine  has  been  obtained  and  will  be  set  up  within  the  next  month  or  six 
weeks  So  far  as  it  is  now  operating,  the  plant  has  satLsfactorily  accomplished 
what  it  was  designed  to  do  and  there  appears  to  be  good  reason  for  the  hope 
that  with  the  installation  of  the  evaporating  machinery  it  wiU  be  possible  to 
demonstrate  the  commerdal  feasibility  of  tnis  process. 
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Allotment  (lump  fund). 


112,225 


1919 


112,225 


33,380 


31,340 


150,253.62 


127,600 
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SUMMABY  OF  Principal  Activities  of  Bureau  of  Soils — Oontinufed. 


Appropriations  and  actiWties. 


Allotment  (lump  fund). 


Soil-survey  investigations 

This  work  comprises  the  surveying,  mapping,  and  classifying  of  the  soils 
of  imj^ortant  aroas  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  ctountry .  the-preparation  of  reports 
containing  descriptive  matter  relating  to  the  soils,  their  character,  origin, 
and  value  for  crops,  and  to  the  agricultural  conditions  found  in  each  area 
surveyed;  the  preparation  of  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  the  soils;  and 
dissemination  of  information  relating  to  the  use  of  soils.  The  purpose  is  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  soils  of  the  United  States  and  make  it  available 
for  use  by  other  bureaus  and  departments,  agricultural  colleges,  experiment 
stations,  and  others  engaged  in  the  development  of  agriculture. 

This  work  was  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  20  States  during  the  fiscal 
year  1917,  and  117  areas  were  surveyed  in  whole  or  in  part,  approximately 
37j225  square  miles  being  covered  by  detailed  and  approximately  9,182  square 
miles  by  reconnoissance  surveys,  making  the  graiid  total  to  date  approxi- 
mately 445,445  square  miles  covered  by  detailed  and  4^,494  square  miles 
covered  by  reconnoissance  surveys.  Field  parties  are  mGdntained  in  the 
Southern  States  during  the  winter  months  and  Northern  States  during  the 
stunmer  months. 


1918 


$198,200 


Classification  op  Agricultural  lands 

This  work  consists  of  assisting  the  Forest  Service  in  the  classification  and 
segregation  of  agricultural  lands  in  the  several  forest  reserves  with  a  view  to 
derermine  their  value  for  agricultur&I  purposes,  so  as  to  enaible  the  Forest 
Service  to  indicate  what  lands  mav  be  opened  for  settlement. 

During  the  past  year  land  classmcation  work  was  conducted  in  22  forest 
reserves,  located  in  nine  States. 


Administrative  expenses 

The  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  various  investigational  activi- 
ties of  the  bureau. 


18,100 


1919 


$198,200 


18,100 


4,000 


4,000 
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AGRICULTURE  APPROPRIATION  BILL. 

Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Monday^  January  7, 1018, 

Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

The  Chairman.  Turn  to  page  104  of  the  Book  of  Estimates,  and 
we  will  ask  Dr.  Alsberg  to  present  the  estimates  for  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry. 

STATEMENT  OF  BR.  C.  I.  AISBEBG,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BTJBEATJ  OF 
CHEMISTRT,  VNITEB  STATES  BEPABTMENT  OF  AOBICTJLTTIBE. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  statutory  roll  the  main  change 
asked  for  is  12  additional  statutory  clerical  places,  with  salaries 
hanging  from  $1,200  to  $1,800  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  22  statutory 
places,  at  $900  each,  1  at  $840,  and  1  at  $720,  making  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  $1,560  in  the  statutory  roll.  The  object  is  plain.  We  can 
not  get  and  hold  competent  people  at  the  present  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  the  statu- 
tory roll,  except  to  ask  whether  all  these  transfers  from  the  lump 
sum  have  been  made  at  the  same  salaries. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  new  places  except  those  substituted 
for  placed  at  lower  salaries  which  you  propose  to  drop  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No;  there  are  no  other  new  places.  We  have  dropped 
some  inspectors'  places  at  lower  salaries  and  substituted  a  fewer 
at  higher  salaries,  without,  however,  increasing  the  total  appropri- 
ation. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss  those 
chtinges  until  certain  things  have  happened  which  I  do  not  know 
about  yet.  Later  on  we  may  want  further  information  on  that.  Take 
up  your  general  expense  items,  beginning  on  page  108. 

Dr.  ALSKEro.  There  are  no  changes  on  pafi^e  108.  If  you  desire  a 
report  on  tlie  work  that  has  been  done,  I  will  make  it. 

The  Chairman.  Briefly,  what  are  you  doing  and  what  do  you  pro- 
pose to  do? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Under  item  57,  for  conducting  the  investigations 
contemplated  by  the  act  of  May  15,  1862,  relating  to  the  application 
of  chemistry  to  asjriculture,  we  are  doing  the  m'scellaneous  research 
work  requiring  chemical  methods  of  investigations  for  the  various 
bureaus  of  the  department,  making  investigations  on  new  types  of 
cattle  food,  the  possibilitv  of  using  waste  products  not  now  used  for 
cattle  food,  carrying  on  the  work  on  the  utilization  of  cull  potatoes 
and  other  cull  agricultural  products,  research  in  the  improvement  of 
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methods  of  niannfactiirin^  and  cheapening  insecticides,  research  in 
phint  physiology,  particidarly  as  to  the  best  methods  of  applying 
fertilizer  with  reference  to  the  time  of  growth,  and  similar  investiga- 
tions en  the  eifect  of  fertilizer  on  the  growth  of  plants.  We  are 
carrying  on  work  on  improving  the  methods  of  producing  sorghum 
sirup  and  maple  sirup,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  investigations, 
chemical  in  their  natur?,  and  requested  usually  by  other  branches  of 
the  department  not  equipped  to  do  chemical  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  ether  words,  this  is  your  general  scientific  in- 
vestigational work? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  So  far  as  it  applies  to  strictly  agricultural  products. 
We  have,  in  addition,  a  lot  of  work  in  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment  of  the  food  and  drugs  act. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  your  next  item.. 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  Tlie  next  item,  Xo.  58,  is  for  collaboration  with  other 
departTients  of  the  Government  and  consists  very  largely  in  making 
miscellaneous  analyses  of  all  kinds  for  other  departments  of  the 
Government,  analyses  of  a  chem'cal  nature  that  the  other  depart- 
nents  are  not  equipped  to  carry  on.  It  ako  includes  a  lot  of  work 
a^jsisting  the  Post  Olfice  Department  in  the  prosecutions  of  frauds. 
We  are  doing  a  graat  deal  of  work,  for  instance,  through  the  Post 
Office  Department,  to  stop  the  ^ale  and  the  transmission  through  the 
mail  of  all  kinds  of  fakes,  nostrums,  particularly  patent  niedicines' 
and  mechanical  devices  for  curing  people,  which  the  medical  pi-ofes- 
sion  calls  "gas-pipe  therapy" — ineffective  mechanical  devices  for 
the  cure  of  rheumatism  and  the  like.  There  are  a  lot  of  devices 
of  that  f^ort  going  through  the  mails  and  a  lot  of  frauds  of  all  kinds 
in  connection  with  which  the  Post  Office  Department  requires  chemi- 
cal work  to  be  done  in  order  to  determine  the  facts. 

Then,  under  this  appropriation,  we  have  been  carrying  on  a  col- 
laboration wuth  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  I  described  in  some 
detail  last  year,  regarding  the  dust-explosion  work.  Perhaps  it  will 
net  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  it  now,  further  than  to  say  that 
the  Secretary  has  ;determined  that  the  work  be  extended  as  a  con- 
servation measure — not  under  this  item,  but  under  the  emergency 
appropriation — to  prevent  dust  explosions  in  mills,  elevators,  and 
food-manufacturing  plants.  The  mills  and  elevators  of  the  country 
are  constantly  having  fires  and  explosions,  sometimes  wrongfully 
attributed  to  alien  enemy  activities,  which  can  easily  be  prevented 
if  they  will  install  certain  devices  the  fire-preventive  value  of  which 
is  perfectly  w^ell  known.  We  are  cooperatins:  in  that  work  wdth 
the  Food  Administration  and  the  Grain  Purchasing  Corporation.  We 
have  tried  to  induce  people  to  install  such  devices.  While  this  work 
is  not  carried  on  under  this  appropriation  it  is  an  extension  of  seme 
of  the  w^ork  we  are  doing  under  this  item. 

There  are  a  lot  of  smaller  projects  coming  under  this  paragraph 
that  it  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  mention. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  questions  which  any  of  vou  gentle- 
men wish  to  ask,  take  up  item  59,  for  investigating  the  character  of 
the  chemical  and  physical  tests  which  are  applied  to  American  food 
produces  in  foreign  countries,  etc. 

Dr.  Alsbbrg.  The  object  of  that  work  is  to  supply  certificates  to 
exporters.     The  w^ork  has  increased  very  considerably   under  this 
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item,  on  the  Pacific  coast  chiefly,  becaiKe  we  are  expoi-ting  from  that 
part  of  the  country  to  South  America  more  than  we  dVl  before  the 
war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  furnishing  certificates  to  ex- 
porters on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  has  practically  ceased,  because  there 
is  now  very  little  export  of  food  to  Europe  except  through  the  pur 
<;hasinfij  agencies  of  foreign  Governments.  We  charge  on  the  average 
about  $5  or  $10  for  a  certificate,  which,  of  course,  is  covered  into  the 
Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  The  certificate  is  paid  for  by  the  exporter? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  By  the  exporter;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that,  gentlemen?  If  not,  take 
up  item  60,  for  investigating  the  preparation  for  market,  handling, 
grading,  packing,  freezing,  drying,  storing,  transportation,  and  pres- 
ervation of  poultry  and  eg^s,  etc. 

Mr.  Alsberg.  Work  under  that  appropriation  has  been  going  on 
vigorously  this  year.  We  have  taken  particular  pains  to  encourage 
the  development  of  the  small  local  poultry  and  egg  packing  houses. 
In  consequence,  I  think,  verj  largely  of  our  work  between  20  and  30 
small  establishments,  involving  an  investment  of  only  a  few  thousand 
dollars  each,  are  being  built  all  through  the  poultry-producing  sec- 
tions, which,  of  course,  takes  in  a  great  part  of  the  Southwest  and  of 
the  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  Valleys.  The  rest  of  the  country 
does  not  export  much  poultry  or  eggs.  In  consequence  of  th's  work 
we  believe  the  shipping  losses,  the  deterioration  and  the  spoilag3  are 
very  considerably  reduced. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  been  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  in  their  work  on  the  shipping  of  perishables.  Be- 
tween the  two  bureaus,  standard  specifications  for  refrigerator  cars 
have  been  developed,  as  a  result  of  wh'ch  the  railroads  have  either 
rebuilt  or  have  in  process  of  construction  between  3,000  and  4,000 
refrigerator  cars  which  will  not  leak  but  will  hold  the  cold  and  will 
do  the  work  for  which  they  are  planned.  The  refrigerator  car  of 
five  years  ago  was  most  unsatisfactory  and  wasteful.  It  was  apt  to 
be  too  cold  at  both  ends  and  warm  in  the  middle,  with  the  result 
that  produce  was  frozen  at  the  ends  near  the  bunkers  and  spoiled 
from  the  heat  in  the  center  of  the  car.  That  may  seem  a  paradoxical 
statement,  but  I  think  that  was  not  infrequently  the  experience  of 
shippers. 

1  m'ght  mention  one  further  piece  of  work  that  is  done  under  this 
appropriation.  It  is  the  work  on  the  best  feed  for  fattening  poultry. 
You  gentlemen  probably  know  that  it  is  not  an  economical  propo- 
siticp  to  t^tte'^  poultry  on  <he  farm  and  ship  it  to  market  unless  vou 
slaughter  the  birds  on  the  farm  and  ship  them  as  dead  birds,  which 
the  average  farmer  is  not  in  a  position  to  do  because  the  market  de- 
mands a  certain  kind  of  packing.  In  consequence,  the  custom  has 
been  to  have  a  fleshing  establishment  in  connection  with  the  small 
slaughterhouse.  The  reason  that  it  is  not  profitable  for  the  farmer 
to  t^•tte^^  a  bird  r»nd  ship  it  to  a  packinghouse  is  that  the  provisions 
for  feeding  the  birds  and  keeping  them  in  good  condition  in  transit 
arc  not  adequate.  There  is  nothing  like  the  28-hour  law  to  require 
this  feeding,  and  it  is  not  practicable.  That  makes  the  shipping  of 
live  i^oultry  to  market  a  cruel  practice,  and,  furthermore,  because  the 
animal  is  small,  the  shrinkage  is  very  great.    The  smaller  the  animal 
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the  bigger  the  percentage  of  shrinkage.  Therefore  much  of  the  flesh 
that  the  farmer  puts  on  by  intensive  methods  of  fattening  is  pretty 
sure  to  come  off  before  the  bird  gets  to  market.  We  have  been  work- 
ing with  the  small  packinghouses  on  the  best  method  of  preparing 
poultry  for  market.  When  I  say  "  packinghouses  "  1,  of  course,  do 
not  mean,  the  big  packers  in  Chicago  but  the  small  houses  scattered 
all  over  the  prodiicing  section.  Sometimes  you  can  increase  the 
weight  of  the  chicken  from  20  to  36  per  cent  in  a  week  or  10  days' 
feeding  if  you  do  it  right. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  not  the  cars  equipped  with  troughs  and  things 
of  that  kind  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  They  are  equipped  that  way,  and  feeding  is  done  to 
some  extent,  but  we  find  that  the  shrinkage  of  the  birds  in  transit  is 
very  great  in  spite  of  that. 

Mr.  AxDEFSON.  What  is  the  value  of  the  eggs  and  poultry  produced 
in  the  United  States  yearly  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  did  know,  but  have  forgotten; 
but  it  runs  into  the  hundreds  of  millions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  not  approximately  a  billion  dollars? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Something  like  that,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  say  you  have  made  great  progress  in  stopping 
the  loss  from  deterioration  at  the  initial  point;  do  you  know  what 
percentage?     Can  you  give  the  committee  the  percentag3? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No ;  I  could  not  give  you  any  figures.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  during  the  past  year  thsre  have  been  between  20  and  30  of 
these  small  poultry-packing  establishments  put  up  under  the  im- 
proved conditions,  which  will  ship  stuff  to  a  market  that  will  keep. 
Of  course,  we  have  been  doing  demonstration  work  with  all  the 
other  packing  houses  on  the  improvement  of  handling.  We  have  a 
poultry  car  which  is  equipped  with  all  the  best  devices  for  handling 
poultry  and  eggs.  This  car  travels  around  the  country  making  doz- 
ens of  small  towns.  In  it  are  given  demonstrations  of  the  best  meth- 
ods of  slaughtering  and  handling  poultry  and  of  the  methods  of  can- 
dling eggs.  Matters  of  that  sort  are  demonstrated  to  thousands  of 
people  each  year.  But  I  think  it  is  not  possible  to  make  an  estimate 
in  dollars  and  cents  of  exactly  what  is  accomplished. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Some  years  ago  I  think  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  referred  to  this  matter.  It  was  estimated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  there  were  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  poul- 
try and  e^gs  produced  in  the  United  States  yearly.  I  think  the 
record  will  reflect  further  the  fact  that  10  per  cent  of  that  was  loss 
at  the  point  of  shipment  as  the  result  of  improper  handling,  which 
would  be  $100,000,000.  Then  it  was  estimated  that  30  per  cent  more 
was  lost  from  the  plac6  of  production  to  the  place  where  it  was  con- 
sumed. Can  you  state  to  the  committee  what  improvement  you 
have  made  along  that  line  and  the  percentage  of  any  decrease  you 
have  made? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Any  statement  I  made  to  you  I  think  would  be  just 
a  guess.  I  do  not  know  how,  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  ma- 
chinery for  collecting  such  statistics  or  data,  it  is  possible  for  mo 
to  give  you  a  definite  statement.  I  can  give  you  an  example  in  which 
we  happened  to  know  one  single  phase,  because  statistics  are  avail- 
able.   That  is  with  reference  to  the  masking  of  eggs  that  came  into 
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New  York.  One  of  the  pieces  of  work  which  is  closed  and  which 
I  repcrted  on  in  former  years  was  this :  Immense  quantities  of  eggs 
arrived  broken  at  their  destination.  The  question  was  to  find  out 
why  they  wei-e  broken  and  where  they  were  broken. 

We  undertook  such  an  investigation.  We  built  an  instrument 
which  might  be  called  a  freight-car  seismograph.  It  was  really  on 
the  same  principle  as  this  instrument  for  measuring  earthquake 
shocks.  We  fixed  it  up  to  use  in  cars  and  equipped  some  freight  cai^s 
which  the  railroads  loaned  us  without  cost,  with  these  machines.  The 
instrument  recorded  the  shock  to  which  the  car  was  subjected  and 
the  time  when  that  shock  occurred.  Having,  of  course,  the  routing 
of  tlie  car,  and  knowing  where  the  car  was  at  any  given  time,  when 
the  car  arrived  at  destmation  we  could  take  out  the  record  of  the 
shocks  and  tell  exactly  where  that  car  had  been  badly  handled.  In 
consequence,  we  were  able  to  locate  two  or  three  spots  in  the  United 
States  where  the  handling  of  car-loads  of  eggs  by  the  railroads  or  the 
express  companies  was  such  as  to  damage  eggs.  We  were  able  to  de- 
termine what  kind  of  flats  and  fillers  were  the  bevSt  and  what  was  the 
best  method  of  storing  the  cases  of  eggs  in  a  car.  On  the  basis  of  this 
information,  we  made  some  recommendations  to  the  railroad,  which 
they  have  followed,  and  certain  recommendations  to  the  shippers. 
Measui-ed  by  the  claims  for  damages  which  were  made  by  the  ship- 
pers in  the  metropolitan  district  of  New  Ycrk  three  years  after  we 
made  our  recommendations,  the  breaking  of  efijgs  was  immensely 
lessened.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  figures  oflFhanJ.  This  apj)lies 
to  carload  shipments,  and  not  to  small  shipments  not  in  carload  lots. 

Mr.  Jacowaf.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  two  years  ago,  stand- 
ing where  ycu  are  now,  stated  that  the  situation  with  regard  to 
supply  of  meat  for  the  American  people  was  alarming.  He  said  that 
thhe  number  of  our  people  was  increasins:  and  that  the  American 
herds  were  decreasing;  and  he  said  that  when  a  perfect  refrigerator 
was  evolved  and  the  sea  food,  like  clams,  oysters,  and  fish,  could  be 
shipped  to  the  central  portions  of  the  United  States,  he  thought  that 
the  meat-supply  proposition  w<aild  be  solved.  Is  this  new  refrig- 
erator car  about  which  you  have  spoken  a  complete  success,  and  can 
you  ship  a  carload  of  sea  food,  say,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  into  New 
Mexico  with  little  loss  in  the  shipment  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  You  undoubtedlv  cculd.  I  do  not  want  to  give  the 
impression  that  we  have  invented  a  new,  wonderful,  and  original 
type  of  refrigerator  car.  We  have  not.  TMiat  we  have  done,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  is  merely  to  determine 
what  size  of  refrigerator  car,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  ice 
capacity,  is  the  best;  what  type  of  constructiin  is  the  best:  what  type 
of  insulating  material  gives  you  the  best  results.  With  a  properly 
constructed  car  of  that  kind — ^I  do  not  mean  to  sav  that  somebody 
is  not  going  to  come  along  and  improve  the  car— it  sliould  be  possible 
to  ship  any  perishable  of  the  type  you  mention  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  Possibly  a  good  manv  <>f  your  know  that 
iiearlv  all  the  halibut  you  eat  is  caught  off  British  Columbia.  It 
used  to  be  shipped  through  Seattle;  now  it  is  shipp.nl  also  through 
Prince  Rupert.  There  is  little  halibut  in  the  East  except  Pacific  coast 
halibut.    Salmon  is  also  shipped  in  the  siim-^  way. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  the  next  item.  Doctor.  Xo.  (U. 
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Dr.  Alsbkkg.  Item  61  deals  essentially  T^ith  duplicating  for  the 
shipment  of  fish  the  work  that  we  have  done  in  the  shipment  of 
poultry.  Shipping  of  fish  is  not  organized,  either  commercially  or 
practically,  like  the  shipping  of  beef  or  poultry.  It  is  done  in  great 
measure  by  small  dealers  who  sometimes  do  it  well  and  sometimes 
badly.  TTntil  we  began  our  investigation  we  had  no  information  as 
to  whether  a  fish  should  i)e  shipped  by  the  wet-packed  or  the  dry- 
packed  method.  The  wet-packed  method  consists  in  putting  fish  in 
barrels,  a  layer  of  fiF.h  and  a  layer  of  ice  and  a  layer  of  fish  and  a 
layer  of  ice.  They  arrived  at  their  destination  sloshing  around  in 
ice  water  or  slush.  The  question  arose,  Was  that  an  objectionable 
practice?  We  had  the  same  question  with  reference  to  pcultry.  We 
have  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  shipping  poultry  in  that  way 
causes  the  poultry  to  lose  in  food  value  and  flavor,  because  when  ic3 
melts  it  takes  out  some  of  the  flavor  from  the  food  material.  We 
have  been  doing  the  ^  a  me  thing  with  fish,  and  we  found  out  that  con- 
ditions for  fish  are  the  same,  which  is  not  exactly  what  you  would 
expect,  because  a  fish  is  an  animal  that  lives  in  the  water,  but  the 
skin  of  a  dead  fidi  has  not  apparently  the  power  of  shutting  oui' 
water  like  the  skin  of  a  live  fish. 

Then  we  have  been  trying  to  organize  the  shipment  of  fish  from  the 
Gulf  and  Florida  points  to  New^  York.  The  southern  railroads  have 
not  understood  go(  d  methods;  the  shippers  down  there  have  not  un- 
derstood the  methods  of  shipping;  and  a  great  deal  of  the  fish  that 
has  arrived  in  the  North  in  the  w^armer  months  of  the  year  has  been 
lost.  We  have  been  at  work  on  a  campaign  very  similar  to  the 
poultry  campaign  in  an  endeavor  to  organize  this  work  so  as  to  bring 
about  the  adoption  of  the  best  methods  of  shipping  fresh  fish  from 
Florida  and  Gulf  points  to  the  North.  The  work  has  only  been  going 
on  for  two  or  three  years,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  e'ct  the  ship- 
pers and  the  railroads  and  the  handlers  educated.  We  think  w^e  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  progress  during  the  year. 

Mr.  MrKiKLEY.  Do  you  find  from  experience  that  there  is  more 
economy  in  having  the  shipments  made  by  the  big  concerns  like  the 
packers  than  by  the  little  concerns? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  little  and 
what  you  m^an  by  the  big  packers.  Our  experience  is  that  the  best 
results  are  obtained  when  the  shipment  is  in  carload  lots.  We  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  a  man  who  ships  a  train  load  necessarily 
does  it  more  economically  than  a  man  who  ships  a  carload  or  so  a 
week.  It  is  somewhat  more  economical  and  the  product  keeps  better 
if  ycu  ship  a  whole  car  that  is  iced  at  regular  intervals,  goes  right 
straight  through  and  does  not  have  to  be  transshipped.  The  doors 
of  the  car  are  kept  closed.  It  is  better  to  ship  in  that  way  than  if  you 
ship  a  few  barrels  now  arid  then. 

Mr.  McKi^^LEY.  The  Booth  Fish  Co.  ships  from  the  Pacific  coast! 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  McKtnley.  Do  they  ship  by  this  sloshing  method? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No;  they  ship  dry.  Their  method  is  to  take  the 
halibut  and  freeze  it  solid. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  That  method  is  more  economical  and  is  better? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Oh,  yes ;  and  we  are  trying  to  get  everybody  to  do  it 
by  the  dry  method. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  That  can  be  clone  only  when  shipping  in  cnrlcad  lots? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  Not  necessarily.  Dry  shipping  is  best  done  in  car- 
load lots.    You  can  not  ship  as  easily  otherwise. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  you  ship  it  in  smaller  lots,  wouldn't  it  thaw  out  in 
shipment? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes ;  but  if  you  can  freeze  it  solid  before  you  ship  it, 
you  can  ship  it  quite  a  considerable  distaficc,  four  or  five  hundred 
miles,  in  smaller  lots.  However,  it  is  not  so  economical;  you  will  have 
an  occasional  shipment  corre  back. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.14  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  conmiittee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess. 

STATEMENT  OF  BR.  C.  L.  AISBEBG,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BTJEEAU 
OF  CHEMISTRY,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE—Ccntinued. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Alsberg,  will  you  continue  by  discussing  item 
62,  on  pa^e  110  of  the  Book  of  Estimates,  for  investigating  the  pack- 
ing, handling:,  storing,  and  shipping  of  oysters  and  other  shellfish 
in  the  United  States  ? 

Dr.  Alsbekg.  There  is  nothing  under  the  new  work  essential  to  re- 
port in  that  connection.  It  is  work  that  is  being  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  Public  Health  Service.  We  assist  in  handling  the  chemical 
end  of  the  sanitary  survey  of  the  oyster  beds  of  the  United  States. 
We  also  carry  on  investigations  to  determine  how  oysters  that  grow 
in  polluted  waters  may  be  treated  so  as  to  be  made  fit  for  food.  Such 
a  method  is  to  transplant  them  into  waters  that  are  not  polluted.  We 
have  made  a  .series  of  experiments  upon  methods  of  transplanting  to 
show  how  long  the  oysters  must  be  kept  in  unpolluted  water  in  order 
to  be  safe  to  eat,  and  how  to  pack  oysters  so  that  they  may  not  be- 
come polluted  again  after  they  have  been  taken  out  of  the  shell. 
That  work  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  it  will  take  some 
tin^e  longer  to  cover  the  entire  field. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  th'>  work  your  bureau  is 
doirg  as  distinguished  from  the  work  of  the  Public  Health  Service? 

Dr.  Ai^BEKG.  Th?  work  of  the  Public  Health  Service  consists  of 
making  sanitary  surveys  of  the  areas  whei*e  oysters  grow  and  of  the 
sewage  and  other  pollution  that  may  go  into  the  water,  so  as  to  deter- 
mine what  particular  areas  of  oyster  heds  are  safe  and  what  are  not, 
and  to  make  recon:mendations  to  local  authorities  concerning  sewag3 
disposal  and  matters  of  that  kind.  On  our  side,  we  have  to  do  with 
the  handling  of  the  oysters  after  they  are  taken  up  and  not  with  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  oyster  beds. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  two  things  dovetail  right  into  each  other  and  wo 
are  all  working  together.  The  Public  Health  Service  has  spent 
much  larger  sums  than  we  have. 

The  Chairman,  There  is  no  duplication  of  work? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  No  ;  there  is  no  duplication  of  work.  We  are  work- 
ing together. 
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The  Chairman.  Any  questions?  If  not,  take  up  item  64,  for  the 
study  and  improvement  of  methods  of  utilizing  by-products  of  citrus 
fruits,  etc.,  $13,000. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  work  has  been  done  in  California  and  in  Flor- 
ida, and  now  some  work  is  beirg  done  in  Porto  Rico.  The  work  con- 
sists of  efforts  to  devise  methods  for  the  utilization  of  cull  oranges 
and  lemons  that  can  not  otherwise  be  marketed.  There  are  two  im- 
portant projects.  One  is  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid  from  lemons 
and  the  other  is  the  manufacture  of  lemon  oil,  which  is  an  expensive 
and  valuable  oil,  of  which  our  supply  is  now  imported,  in  the  main, 
from  Sicily.  The  method  of  maKing  citric  acid  has  been  perfected 
and  the  product  is  now  being  produced  conmiercially  from  cull 
lemons.  The  method  of  producing  lemon  oil  has  not  yet  beeA  com- 
pletely perfected,  although  there  is  already  some  commercial  produc- 
tion of  this  article.  The  problem  is  this :  In  Italy  the  oil  is  produced 
bj  hand  labor,  but,  on  account  of  the  higher  wages  and  labor  condi- 
tions in  th^s  country,  in  order  to  make  it  a  commercial  success  we 
have  to  devise  some  mechanical  process  for  it.  We  have  not  yet  com- 
pletely perfected  such  a  process. 

Then  there  are  some  minor  methods  of  using  cull  oranges  and 
lemons,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  oranga  peel  for  the  confectioner, 
the  manufacture  of  marmalades,  jams,  and  preserves  from  oranges 
and  lemons,  and  the  like.  In  both  lines  we  have  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  manufacture  of  these  products  and  have  also  established 
a  sort  of  exchange  to  bring  purchasers  and  producers  together. 
There  has  really  been  some  progress  made  in  the  commercial  produc- 
tion of  these  articles.  We  have  been  assisting  in  th"s  work  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.    War  conditions  have  stimulated  the  industrv. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  item  63?     It  comes  before  item  64. 

Dr.  Alsbeeg.  Item  No.  63  is  the  one  under  which  we  have  been 
studying,  as  I  explained  last  year,  the  proteins  and  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents of  various  agriculturally  and  commercially  important  eeeds. 
We  have  studied  under  this  the  proteins  of  kafir  corn  and  of  the 
peanut,  and  now  we  are  adding  work  on  the  protein  of  the  velvet 
bean.  It  so  happens  that  the  proteins  of  the  different  seeds  have  not 
all  the  same  food  value.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  one  protein  was 
about  as  good  as  another,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  it 
contained.  We  know  now  that  that  is  not  the  case.  The  way  to 
determine  the  value  of  the  proteins  is  to  isolate  them  chemically  and 
study  their  nature  and  on  the  basis  of  that  information  to  perform 
certain  nutrition  experiments  in  the  laboratory.  In  connection  with 
this  work  we  have  had  some  interesting  results.  We  have  found, 
for  instance,  that  the  protein  of  kafir  is  better  than  the  protein  of 
corn,  and  the  difference  thus  discovered  led  to  some  new  studies 
about  putting  together  a  balanced  ration,  particularly  where  we 
used  grain  sorghum  instead  of  corn.  There  are  experiments  now 
under  way  which  may  make  it  possible  to  feed  with  grain  sorghum 
in  such  manner  that  this  will  be  at  least  equal  to  corn  if  the  feed 
is  properly  balanced.  We  found  also  that  the  protein  of  the  peanut 
is  as  good  as,  and  probably  better  than,  the  proteins  of  ordinary 
legumes,  like  the  cow^pea,  we  will  say,  and  that  the  food  value  of 
the  peanut  is  very  much  greater  than  we  had  supposed.  We  have 
to  change,  in  the  ration  containing  peanuts,  our  combination  of 
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ingredients  if  we  want  to  get  the  best  possible  results.    Wc  hope  to 
get  similar  information  about  the  velvet  bean. 

Our  investigations  so  far  have  been  with  relation  to  the  chemical 
structures  of  these  important  foodstuffs,  but  they  will  also  in  the 
future  be  directed  to  securing  a  better  method  of  utilizing  them  in 
feeding. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions?  If  not,  we  will  pass  to 
item  65,  for  investigation  and  experiment  in  the  utilization,  for 
coloring  purposes,  of  raw  materials  grown  or  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Suppose  you  discuss  what  progress  you  have  made  in  con- 
nection with  your  color  work  and  give  us  the  reason  for  your  new 
language. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  have  made,  I  think,  in  the  two  years  that  this 
appropriation  has  been  available  very  important  progress.  We  have 
developed  a  new  method  for  the  production  of  the  substance  known 
as  phthalic  anhydride.  This  substanc3  is  the  basis  of  one  of  the 
methods  of  making  indigo.  It  is  the  basis  of  phenolphthalein,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  widely  used  laxatives.  It  is  the  basis  of  numer- 
ous and  important  series  of  dyes.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  tlie  most 
important  of  all  the  intermediates.  It  is  itself  not  a  dye,  but  is  con- 
verted into  many  useful  dyestuffs  of  the  series.  I  estimate  that 
the  annual  consumption  of  phthalic  anhydride,  were  it  available  in 
this  countrv,  would  be  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  5.000,000 
pounds.  We  have  developed  a  new  method,  which  is  now  in  com- 
mercial use  actually  producing  this  material,  which,  we  feel,  is 
capable  of  producing  phthalic  anhydride  here  more  cheaply  than 
anvwhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  Anvwhere  in  the  world? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  Anywhere  in  the  world.  But  I  must  make  this 
reservation:  We  do  not  know  just  exactly  what  is  going  on  inside 
of  German  dyestuff  factories,  or  what  has  been  going  oi.  It  may 
be  that  they  have  a  secret  method  of  which  we  know  nothing  which 
is  as  good  as  ours  or  better.  As  far  as  we  know,  however,  that  is 
not  the  case.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  price  that  was  paid 
for  tl  e  material  before  the  war,  we  believe  that  this  particular 
method  for  making  this  very  important  intermediate  is  capable  of 
producing  it  very  much  more  chcaply»than  any  other  method  that 
we  know  anything  about. 

Now,  this  particular  method,  which  is  no  longer  a  laboratory 
method — it  is  actually  being  used — will  be  a  very  valuable  contribu- 
tion now  and  after  the  war  in  enabling  our  dyestuff  manufacturers 
to  maintain  themselves  in  the  face  of  international  competition. 
AVhat  I  have  said,  of  course,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they 
can  maintain  themselves  on  the  basis  that  obtained  before  the  war. 
The  price  was  20  to  30  cents  before  the  war,  whereas  now  it  is  over 
$4  a  pound.  We  do  believe  that  this  method  is  able  to  compete,  not 
with  $1  phthalic  anhydride,  but  with  20-cent  phthalic  anhydride, 
which  was  about  the  price  before  the  war.  As  I  have  said  before, 
this  is  no  longer  a  laboratory  proposition. 

Would  you  be  interested,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  knowing  about  the 
production  of  this  substance? 

The  CnAiRAiAN.  Yes. 
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Dr.  Alsbero.  We  are  not  manufacturing.  Commercial  concerns 
are  manufacturirg  it.  What  we  did  was  to  develop  this  method 
and  then  applied  for  patents  upon  it.  These  patents  have  not  been 
issued.    Is  that  correct,  Dr.  Gibbs? 

Dr.  GiBBs.  The  patents  are  allowed,  but  have  not  actually  been 
issued. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  They  have  been  granted  but  not  actually  issued. 

The  question  aross  as  to  how  to  make  this  information  available 
to  the  industry  without  discrimination.  We  advert'sed  that  we  had 
a  new  method  and  that  we  would  be*  glad  to  cooperate  with  anybody 
that  wanted  our  assistance.  We  received  seme  70  replies  to  this 
statement,  which  was  published  in  the  press.  With  these  before 
us,  we  had  the  Solicitor  of  the  department  draw  up  a  contract,  which 
gave  the  Government  everythini^  except  money  for  the  us3  of  the 
patents;  that  is  to  say,  they  had  to  permit  our  men  to  go  into  tho 
plant  and  keep  us  in  touch  with  what  they  were  doing;  in  other 
words,  to  lay  all  their  cards  on  the  table,  so  that  we  w^ould  know 
immediately  of  any  improvements  or  anything  they  did.  The  re- 
sult was  that  only  two  concerns  were  willing  to  enter  into  that  kind 
of  contract  with  the  Government.  Seventy  had  an  opportunity  to 
do  so.  With  these  two  we  have  been  cooperating.  There  were  some 
great  engirearing  difficulties  in  changing  from  the  laboratory  to  the 
c(  mmercial  scale  of  production,  but  they  have  now  very  largaly 
been  overcome. 

Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  know  on  this  par- 
ticular subject? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  covered  the  subject  rather  fully. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  If  ycu  are  interested,  here  is  some  of  the  material 
wh^ch  was  made  at  these  commercial  plants. 

Mr.  OvER3iYER.  Are  tl.e  ])lants  which  are  now  producing  on  a 
commercial  scale  doing  so  with  profit  to  themselves,  do  you  Iniow? 

Dr.  Ai^berg.  This  particular  plant  has  been  running  intermit- 
tently only  a  couple  of  weeks.  All  we  would  have  to  judge  by  would 
be  the  fact  that  the  plant  has  spent  a  great  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  enlarging  their  facilities,  which  would  show  that  the  manage- 
ment is  convinced  that,  from  the  showing  we  have  made,  the  method 
is  go^ng  to  be  a  paying  one.  They  spent  l33tween  $25,000  and  $30,000 
in  development  work  before  they  overcame  the  engineering  diffi- 
culties involved,  and  now  thev  are  going  to  spend  a  great  deal  more 
.money  in  enlarging  their  facilities. 

These  patents  have  been  applied  for,  but  not  yet  issued,  because 
we  did  not  want  the  matter  to  come  to  the  general  public  before  we 
were  ready  for  it. 

Then  we  have  another  matter,  which  is  of  fundam?ntal  importance 
to  the  dyestuff  industry,  namely,  chlor toluene.  Toluene  is  the  basis 
of  trinitrotoluol,  or  T.  N.  T.,  the  very  important  explosive  about 
which  you  have  heard  so  much  recently. 

On  this  we  have  a  copy  of  the  patent  here,  which  may  interest  you. 
[Exhibiting.] 

Ths  covers  the  method  of  producing  chlortoluene  from  toluene, 
which  is  obtained  from  ccal  tar.  Chlortoluene  is  not  a  dyestuflf  but 
is  converted  into  benzoldehyde,  the  basis  of  a  whole  series  of  dye- 
stuffs.  All  these  dyestuffs  come  in  series.  You  get  a  whole  Ime 
of  them  from  one  substance,  which  forms  their  basis.     Benzalde- 
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hyde  is  the  basis  of  one  series.  To  this  S2ries  belongs  malachite 
green,  of  which  we  used  befpre  the  war  400,000  pounds  a  year.  By 
improving  the  method  of  producing  this  basic  substance  from  which 
these  dyes  are  made,  we  hope  to  increase  the  production  and  improve 
the  process  for  the  manufacture  of  the  benzaldehyde  dyes  in  this 
country. 

These  are  the  actual  things  we  have  accomplished.  One  is  being 
demonstrated  to  the  industry  now:  the  other  is  being  used  by  the 
industry. 

There  are  other  features  of  our  work  which  it  is  perhaps  not 
worth  while  to  discuss  too  much,  because  it  is  better  to  talk  about 
what  one  has  done  than  about  what  is  merely  hoped  for.  One  that 
has  gone  far  enough  to  discuss  is  this:  We  have  under  way  a  method 
of  making  dyestuffs  from  one  of  the  ingredients  of  sulphite  liquors 
that  are  wasted  at  present  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp.  These  sub- 
stances are  very  similar  fo  certain  coal-tar  derivatives,  and  we  have 
made  from  them  dyestuffs  which  are  entirely  new — never  known  bo- 
fore  in  mcst  cases.  We  believe  they  have  value.  If  that  hops  is 
well  founded,  we  will  be  able  to  create  a  new  series  of  dyes  and  a  new 
industry  founded  on  what  was  a  waste  product  of  agriculture.  We 
make  mcst  of  the  pulp  here  and  in  Canada. 

We  also  have  work  under  way  which  gives  promise  of  a  method  of 
utilizing  some  of  the  low-grade  resins  produc3d  in  this  country  as 
raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  some  of  these  substances  similar 
to  coal-tar  products. 

We  have  thought  that  as  we  have  some  pnictical  results  to  show  we 
would  be  justified  in  coming  here  and  asking  for  an  increase  in  our 
appropriation,  for.  while  I  can  not  say  to  you  that  we  want  this 
$25,000  for  this  or  that  sj)ecific  purpose,  because  there  are  a  greater 
number  of  things  we  want  it  for.  I  feel  that  the  bureau  will  be  able 
to  do  more  work  of  the  type  we  have  completed  and  of  the  type  we 
have  under  way  if  we  have  this  additional  money.  B?yond  that,  th3 
specific  reason  for  asking  for  the  increase  is  that  we  have  had  less 
money  than  we  expected  to  have  because  of  the  enormous  incraase 
in  the  cost  of  building  materials.  We  estimated  that  it  would  cost 
$10,000  to  $11,000  to  put  ui)  a  little  building  for  work  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  at  Arlington  Farm.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  the  time 
the  money  became  available  we  found  that  this  building  could  not 
be  constructed  for  that  amount ;  we  could  put  up  only  a  part  of  it  and 
bu3'  only  a  part  of  the  equipment  necessary  for  it.  Unless  this  addi- 
tional appropriation  is  provided  the  woik,  which  is  yielding  good 
results,  will  have  to  suffer,  because  we  will  have  to  take  a  csrtain 
proportion  of  the  money  which  has  been  appropriated  and  use  it 
to  complete  the  equipment  in  this  little  experimental  factory. 

The  CiiAiiniAN.  When  did  you  complete  vour  laboratory  over  there 
at  Arlington  Farm? 

Dr.  .^  L8BERO.  It  is  not  coni})leted.    It  is  still  under  construction. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  it  only  partly  completed? 

Dr.  .Nlsberg.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  th's  extra  money  is  to  complete  the  labora- 
tory and  complete  the  equipment? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes.  Only  a  part  of  it,  very  little  of  it,  has  been 
completed.  The  work  that  is  now  in  progress  contemplates  the  com- 
pletion of  part  of  it.    There  have  been  delays  of  all  kinds  in  g^fiiMur 
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equipment,  workmen,  materials,  and  so  on.  While  the  contracts  were 
let,  some  last  year  and  some  this  year,  the  work  has  not  been-  com- 
pleted, and  none  is  actually  finished.  All  the  contracts  have  been 
let  to  finish  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  new  language  there,  as  follows: 
"In  cooperation  with  such  persons,  associations,  or  corporations  as 
may  be  found  necessary."    What  is  that  for? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  The  idea  of  that  is  to  secure  the  specific  sanction 
of  Corgress  to  do  work  in  cooperation  with  the  industry.  Some  of 
it  we  have  already  done.  We  felt  that  perhaps  we  were  exceading 
the  authority  given  us,  and  we  wanted  to  ask  specific  authority.  It 
is  perhaps  peculiar  to  ask  authority  for  something  you  have  already, 
done,  but  we  feel  that  we  wanted  the  sanction  of  this  committee  and 
of  Congress  for  entering  into  the  kind  of  cooperation  with  com- 
mercial concerns  such  as  I  outlined  a  few. minutes  ago.  We  have 
felt  that  Congress  intended  under  this  appropriation  to  give  us  that 
kind  of  authority  or  else  there  would  not  have  been  any  sense  in 
making  the  appropriation,  but  we  wanted  it  specific  and  definite, 
so  that  if  we  are  wrong  in  cooperating  in  the  way  we  have  we  might 
be  told  so.  We  want  to  be  told  that  it  is  all  right  to  go  ahead  as  we 
have  done. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  need  the  authority.  You  have  that. 
You  simply  want  the  sanction? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  Just  the  sanction? 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions?  Doctor,  do  you  think  your  work 
so  far  gives  an  indication  that  this  country  may  become  self-sustain- 
ing in  this  dyestuffs  industry  within  a  short  while? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  I  would  not  say  that  the  investigations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  indicate  that.  I  should  say  that  our  work  and  the 
work  of  dystuflf  chemists  the  world  over  indicate  that  we  have  more 
than  a  veiy  good  chance  to  become  self-sustaining  ultimately.  Of 
course  it  is  dangerous  to  make  predictions  of  that  kind  when  you  are 
talking  about  matters  which  are  subject  to  international  competition. 
We  are  in  the  dark  in  figuring  on  costs.  For  example,  Germany  may 
have  sold  a  given  dye  for  $1.50  a  pound.  That  does  not  mean  that 
it  cost  $1  or  $1.25  to  produce  that  dye ;  it  may  have  cost  but  2  cents  to 
produce  it,  and  the  $1.48  may  have  been  profit  and  velvet.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  indications  to-day  are  that  we  have  a  very  good 
chance  in  this  country — a  better  chance  than  any  other  country  out- 
side of  Germany — of  becoming  the  chief  factor  in  the  dyestuff  in- 
dustry.    Isn't  that  true.  Dr.  Gibbs? 

Dr.  GiBBS.  Yes. 

Dr.  Alsbero.  One  thing  is  true,  and  that  is  this:  The  industry  for 
certain  dyes — as,  for  example,  the  sulphur  black  series,  in  which  we 
have  done  no  work,  because  not  necessary — has  come  to  the  United 
States  to  stay,  and  the  Germans  are  recognizing  that.  That  is  the 
most  important  of  the  black-hosiery  dyes,  and  the  black  dyes  are  the 
most  important  of  all.  Next,  of  course,  comes  the  blues  of  the  indigo 
series.  We  are  to-day,  as  I  understand  it,  exporting  much  the  world's 
demand  of  sulphur  black  dyes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  come  about  under  this  appropriation? 

Dr.  Alsbero.  No;  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  this. 

We  hope  under  this  work  to  do  the  same  thing  for  some  of  the  other 
series  of  dyes,  but  we  have  been  at  it  only  one  and  one-half  years, 
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and  only  one  of  the  processes  has  been  developed  to  the  point  where 
it  is  a  commercial  success. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  to  be  congratulated.  Doctor,  uj^on 
your  progress  in  this  work.    The  next  is  item  66. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Item  66  is  for  the  investigation  and  development  of 
methods  for  the  manufacture  of  table  sirup. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Alsbkrg.  I  can  report  some  progress  on  that.  I  made  a  fairly 
full  report  to  this  committee  last  year.  You  will  recall  that  the 
cane-sinip  industry  of  the  South  has  ths  greatest  difficulty  in  pro- 
ducing a  commercial  article,  because  of  its  inability  to  put  out  a  uni- 
form product.  As  business  is  done  to-day,  unless  you  can  deliver  to 
the  consumer  an  article  of  uniform  quality  and  appearance,  you  are 
practically  out  of  business.  That  has  been  the  situation  with  the 
cane-sirup  industry.  The  sirup  is  made  from  sugar  cane  grown  in 
southern  Georgia,  southeastern  Alabama,  and  northern  Florida.  The 
farmers  have  not  been  able  to  produce  every  season,  at  all  times,  a  uni- 
form product,  because  of  the  fact  that  if  they  bo'l  it  down  too  far 
it  crystalizes  out  and  "  sugars  off."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
boiled  down  for  enous^h  it  ferments.  We  have  boiled  down  cane  sirup 
to  the  consistency  of  honey  without  having  it  either  crystalize  out 
or  ferment  out,  and  therefore  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  more  uniform 
product. 

There  is  another  difficulty  to  be  solved  which  confronts  the  sirup 
manufacturers.  This  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  water-clear  or  what 
the  trade  calls  bright  sirup.  To  overcome  that  difficulty  special 
methods  of  clarifying  must  be  developed.  This  has  been  the  main 
new  work.  I  can  not  report  final  results  for  the  reason  that  sirup 
is  produced  late  in  the  year,  and  the  work  is  now  in  progress.  We 
feel  that  we  have  made  progress  in  it.  We  have  done  a  certain 
amount  of  demonstrating^  to  farmers  and  producers  of  improved 
methods  of  producing  sirup.  There  was  produced  last  year  some 
two  or  three  hundred  barrels  of  sirup,  which  we  wanted  the  farmers 
to  sell  in  the  New  Orleans  market,  as  we  had  a  price  of  10  cents  a 
gallon  better  than  the  best  price  for  that  class  of  sirup  at  that 
time;  but  when  we  tried  to  do  it  there  was  none  left  to  market, 
because  the  neighbors  had  liked  the  sirup  so  well  that  it  had  all 
been  sold  in  the  neighborhood.  We  have  expected,  and  hope,  that 
several  thousand  barrels  of  sirup  will  be  produced  by  this  method 
this  season. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  67.    What  is  that  for? 

Mr.  Alsbero.  That  is  for  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs 
act.  I  do  not  know  how  much  you  want  to  hear  about  that.  I 
could  talk  a  long  time  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  Jshould  tell  us  something  about  the 
prosecutions  and  the  administration  of  the  law  generally. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  There  are  two  features  of  the  law,  one  dealing  with 
imported  and  the  other  with  domestic  products.  The  importation 
feature  has  been  different  from  what  it  has  been  in  ordinary  times. 
The  difference  has  been  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  domestic 
feature.  The  difference  is  very  curious.  There  has  been  much 
less  food  imported  into  the  United  States. during  the  last  year  than 
in  normal  times.     It  might  seem  that  that  would  mean  much  less 
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work  for  the  bureau  in  controllirg  the  food  brought  in.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  has  been  more  work,  because  the  American  importer 
has  baen  shut  off  frcm  his  cu5::tcmary  sources.  We  have  to  deal 
directly  with  the  tropical  and  oriental  countries  in  most  instances. 
Take  spices.  Our  American  importers  bought  their  spices  in  London 
and  Liverpool  and  Amsterdam,  and  riot  in  Singapore,  Zanzibar, 
Ceylon,  and  Calcutta.  They  can  net  got  the  spices  from  those 
places  now.  The  result  is  that  cur  importers  have  had  to  estal  li^h 
direct  relations  with  these  less  civilized  sections  of  the  globe.  That 
has  led  to  the  fact  that  th3se  people,  knowing  that  th?y  were  deal- 
ing with  new  customers,  have  been  trying  to  put  things  over  on  them. 
The  result  is  that  the  quality  of  spices  has  been  much  inferior  than 
in  ordinary  times.  Take  mustards,  German  and  Eus.^  ian  mustards 
are  no  longer  on  the  market.  Our  spice  grinders  have  had  to  go  all 
over  the  world  to  find  spices.  Each  time  a  new  nmstard  seed  ccmes 
in  it  means  a  pretty  careful  study  to  find  out  whether  it  i^  really 
mustard  or  is,  in  fact,  a  turnip  seed,  a  rape  seed,  or  a  cabbage  seed, 
because  immense  quantities  of  these,  whi<;h  b?long  to  the  same  family 
as  the  mustard,  are  passed  off  as  mustard,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have  little  mustard  quality. 

In  the  same  way,  take  the  bean  situation.  Last  year  the  ordinary 
Michigan  bean  was  sometimes  sold  as  high  as  $13  a  bushel.  Natu- 
rally everybody  that  wanted  beans  looked  for  new  types.  The  im- 
porters of  focclstuffs  cabled  all  over  the  world,  wherever  beans  are 
grown,  and  brought  in  all  kinds  of  material.  Some  were  good  beans 
and  some  belonged  to  the  type  of  beans  that  have  prussic  acid  in 
them.  So  we  have  to  examine  scores  of  beans  that  have  never  been 
seen  in  the  United  States  before.  That  is  an  example  of  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  import  work. 

Now  for  the  domestic  work.  The  pressure  of  war  and  the  h*gh 
price  of  living  are  nofc  yet  so  great  that  they  have  produced  a  very 
unusual  increase  in  adulterations  and  substitutions.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  appear,  however.  We  have  had  trouble,  for  example,  with 
so-called  egg  powders,  which  have  no  egg  in  them  at  all — nothing 
but  colored  corn  starch.  We  have  made  about  the  same  number  of 
prosecutions  as  before — between  1,000  and  1,200  cases  during  the 
year. 

To  make  a  case  to-day  is  becoming  steadily  more  difficult.  It  used 
to  be,  six  or  seven  j^ears  ago,  you  could  walk  into  any  jobber's  and 
glance  casually  around  the  shelves  and  pick  up  half  a  dozen  viola- 
tions of  the  law,  enough  to  keep  a  laboratory  busy  for  several  weeks. 
That  time  has  gone  by.  Adulteration  is  now  done  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  takes  a  very  great  deal  of  skillful  work  to  detect  it.  This 
causes,  I  think,  a  great  deal  more  work  than  it  used  to. 

We  have  been  fairly  successful  in  the  courts  in  prosecutions.  We 
have  very  few  cases  in  which  the  Government  does  not  prevail.  We 
have  had  a  good  many  prosecutions  under  the  Sherley  amendment  to 
the  law,  which  is  the  one  that  applies  to  falsified  labels  on  patent 
medicines,  and  we  have  been  successful  in  most  of  the  prosecutions. 
There  have  been  four  or  five  cases  against  nostrums  during  the  year 
in  which  we  have  not  prevailed — we  think  because  of  local  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Any  question,  gentlemen,  on  this  item?  If  not, 
take  up  item  68,  for  investigating  the  grading,  weighing,  handling, 
and  transportation  of  naval  stores,  the  preparation  of  definite  type 
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samples  thereof,  and  for  the  demonstration  of  improved  methods 
or  processes  of  preparing  naval  stores. 

Dr.  A^SBERG.  That  work  is  designed  to  assist  the  industry  in  stand- 
ardizing its  product  and  improving  its  method  of  producing  rosin 
and  turpentine.  If  we  can  get  everybody  to  ilistill  their  gum  by 
reliable  and  proper  methods,  the  value  of  the  output  would  be  from 
three  to  four  millions  dollars  greater  than  it  is.  It  is  no  more  diffi- 
cult or  expensive  to  make  light-colored  rosin  than  black  rosin,  if  you 
only  know  how  and  take  the  trouble.  We  know  how — by  which  I 
do  not  mean  that  we  have  invented  anything  that  is  especially  new, 
because  half  a  dozen  of  the  high-grade  producers  use  the  same 
mothods  we  do;  but  if  they  all  did,  there  wouhl  be  no  low-grade 
rosin  on  the  market. 

The  bulk  of  this  work  last  year  consisted  in  having  a  niuuber  of 
men  out  in  the  field  among  the  turpentine  stills  and  producers,  talk- 
ing to  them  and  demonstrating  to  them  and  showing  to  them  how  to 
improve  the  quality  and  value  of  their  rosin.  As  a  result  of  that 
work,  it  has  happened  that  the  rosin  producers  of  a  section  of  the 
country  have  organized  themselves  into  an  association.  Tlwy  took 
one  of  our  men  and  made  him  their  secretary.  While  to  a  certain 
extent  that  handicapped  the  work  of  the  bureau,  it  means  that  these 
people,  or  this  association,  will  help  in  improving  cimditions  in  the 
industr5\  As  a  large  percentage  of  the  production  is  ordinarily  ex- 
ported, and  as  it  can  not  be  exported  now,  the  industi-y  is  suffering 
from  overproduction.  It  is  also  suffering  from  the  unfair  competi- 
tion that  results  from  the  adulteration  of  turpentine.  We  have  care- 
fully studied  many  samples  of  turpentine  collected  in  many  locali- 
ties, and  we  have  found  that  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  samples  are 
adulterated  with  mineral  oil.  It  is  probable  that  this  condition  can 
not  be  remedied  by  the  industry  itself,  because  a  great  deal  of  the 
adulteration  is  not  done  by  the  producers.  The  bulk  of  it  is  d<me 
away  from  the  tui;pentine  still  by  somebody  further  down  the  line 
before  it  gets  to  the  consumer.  There  is,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of 
indignation  on  the  part  of  the  industry  concerning  that  condition, 
and  the  industry  is  constantly  appealing  to  us  to  remedy  it,  which 
we  have  no  power  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  given  anv  consideratiou  to  a  bill  intro- 
duced  by  Mr.  Harrison  of  Mississippi  ? 

Dr.  Ai>iBERG.  I  have  not  seen  that  bill.  Has  it  beeu  iutroduced  in 
this  tenn? 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  Yes. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I  have  not  seen  any  bill  that  has  been  introduced  at 
this  term.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  drafts  of  bills  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  introduce  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  but  the  industry 
felt  that  at  the  last  session  Congress  had  more  imi)oitant  matters 
and  so  held  up  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  expect  I  am  wrong  about  this  matter.  Probably 
it  is  one  of  the  proposed  bills  that  were  to  have  been  introduced.  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  has  been  introduced. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  point  on  that  is  this:  The  industry  is  very 
anxious  to  have  legislation  which  will  prevent  the  adulteration  of 
rosin  and  turpentine.  There  has  been  something  in  the  situation 
analogous  to  what  you  gentlemen  are  familiar  with  in  the  case  of 
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grains.  The  product  has  been  graded  down  to  the  producer  and 
graded  up  to  the  consumer  in  some  instances,  the  grading  being  ac- 
cording to  market  conditions — sometimes  a  grade  high  ir  there  was 
any  advantage  in  that  and  sometimes  a  grade  low  when  there  was 
advantage  in  that.  That  is  something  that  you  gentlemen  are 
familiar  with  in  the  grain  industry,  and  for  similar  reasons  this  in- 
dustry wishes  legislation  of  the  type  that  has  remedied  the  abuse  in 
the  grain  industry.  They  do  not  want  it  like  the  food  and  drugs  act, 
l>ecause  they  feel  that  it  can  be  handled  without  the  prosecution  fea- 
tures. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item.  No.  69,  is  for  the  investigation  and 
development  of  methods  of  manufacturing  insecticides  and  fungi- 
cides, and  for  investigating  chemical  problems  relating  to  the  compo- 
sition, action,  and  application  of  insecticides  and  fungicides,  $25,000. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  is  for  extending  and  carrying  on  upon  a  larger 
scale — on  a  scale  which  we  think  is  warranted — ^the  work  that  is  now 
being  done  on  a  small  scale  under  the  appropriation  for  agricultural 
investigations,  item  57.  We  are  carrying  on  a  small  amount  of  work 
on  this  subject.  I  can  perhaps  best  illustrate  the  type  of  work  we 
want  to  carry  on  by  explaining  what  we  are  already  doing  in  this 
line.  Take  the  question  of  Bordeaux  spray.  You  gentlemen  are 
familiar  with  its  composition.  It  is  prepared  from  copper.  It  is  a 
vitally  essential  spray  and  is  used  for  spraying  fruits  particularlj\ 
Enormous  quantities  are  used.  It  is  so  very  important  that  certain 
fruit  industries  could  not  exist  without  Bordeaux  spray.  Now,  Bor- 
deaux spray  has  been  developed  in  the  main  by  the  trial-and-failure 
method — by  rule-of-thumb  methods.  Nobody  has  carried  on  any 
rigid  investigations,  except,  perhaps,  in  England.  To  reduce  the 
amount  of  copper  which  is  used  in  Bordeaux  spray,  or  to  substitute 
in  part  for  it  something  that  is  cheaper,  would  mean  a  very  materi- 
ally reduced  cost  of  the  spray,  particularly  now,  or  at  least  a  little 
while  ago,  before  the  Government  fixed  a  price  for  copper. 

The  Chairmax.  I  see. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  price  of  blue  vitriol  or  copper  sulphate,  from 
which  this  spray  is  made,  is  very  high. 

We  have  all  used  Paris  green.  Later  lead  arsenate  was  developed, 
which  for  some  purposes  is  better  than  Paris  green.  Nobody  has 
made  a  systematic  study  of  all  the  compounds  of  arsenic  that  might 
be  useful  in  spraying,  and  the  chances  are  very  good  that  such  a 
systematic  study  would  lead  either  to  the  development  of  cheaper 
sprays,  because  the  constituent  elements  are  cheaper,  or  to  sprays  that 
are  more  effective  than  the  sprays  we  have  now.  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing. 

Take  the  question  of  nicotine,  which  is  used  as  an  insecticide  for  a 
good  many  purposes.  We  have  to  use  nicotine  in  insecticides  because 
it  is  available.  There  are  hundreds  of  compounds  known  to  chem- 
ists which  very  closely  resemble  nicotine  in  chemical  and  toxic  proc- 
esses. Some  can  be  made  by  processes  similar  to  those  by  which 
dyestuffs  are  made.  A  systematic  study  of  these  compounds  might 
develop  something  that  would  be  cheaper  and  more  effective,  perhaps, 
than  nicotine. 

Take  the  lime-sulphur  compound.  No  one  has  made  a  systematic 
study  of  the  best  conditions  of  preparing  lime  sulphur.  It  should 
be  possible  to  improve  them. 
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a<;riculture  appropriation  bill. 


Summary  of  Fri.ncii'al  Activities  of  Bx^kai-  of  Chemistry — Continued. 


Allotment  (lump  fond). 


Appropriations  and  activities. 


Agricultural  cheiacal  investigations— Continaed.  ! 

Much  valuable  data  have  been  obtained  regarding  the  effect  of  variations  { 
in  seed,  climate,  and  soil  on  the  chemical  composition  of  varieties  of  wheat  i 
and  Krain  soii^ums.  Information  has  been  obtained  as  to  the  effect  on  the  | 
growth  and  composition  of  crops  by  the  application  of  various  constituents  of  , 
fertilisers  at  different  stages  ofthe  crop's  growth. 


I 


Leather  and  tanniitg  invatigationa 

Experiments  are  conducted  to  determine  what  effect  variations  in  the 
composition  of  leather  and  in  the  tamung  materials  have  on  the  wearing 
qualities  of  leather. 

.Methods  for  determining  the  composition  of  leather  and  of  testii^  its  wear- 
ing qualities  are  being  worked  out.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  wearing 
quahties  of  sole  leather  and  of  stAe  leather  substitutes.  Data  have  been 
secured  that  are  useful  in  selecting  leathers  best  suited  for  specific  purposes. 
This  work  is  proving  of  great  value  to  the  War  Department  m  making  speci- 
fications for  ^oes  for  soldiers.  Additional  experimental  work  is  being  con- 
ducted along  this  line.  As^tance  has  been  rendered  tanners  in  disposing 
of  tannery  wastes.  Methods  have  been  developed  by  which  certain  tannery 
wastes,  which  were  not  only  a  loss  but  in  many  cases  a  nuisance  because  of 
their  pollution  of  streams,  have  been  utilized  profitably  as  fertilizer.  Methods 
of  tanning  leather  on  a  small  scale  are  being  perfected  for  the  use  of  the  fanner 
and  small  tradesman.  Deterioration  of  bookbinding  and  other  light  leathers 
have  been  studied  and  specifications  worked  out  for  better  qualities  of  such 
leathers. 

'Paper  incttUgatUmt 

Experiments  are  conducted  to  develop  accurate  methods  for  testing  papers 
.so  as  to  determine  how  long  the  paper  will  last  and  for  what  purposes  it  is 
best  suited. 

Data  have  been  secured  which  are  valuable  in  drawing  specifications  Ux 
paper  for  specific  purposes.  The  spedfications  for  paper  fen*  the  Federal 
Government,  for  many  State  governments,  imd  for  a  large  number  of  libraries 
and  other  public  institutions  are  based  upon  the  results  of  this  work.  Manu- 
facturers are  shown  how  to  |M'oduce  most  economically  papers  for  specific 
purposes.  By  showing  that  m  many  cases  light-weight  paper  can  be  made 
to  serve  better  than  heavier  paper,  economies  in  the  use  of  paper-making 
materials  have  been  effected.  Assistance  has  been  rendered  the  Treasury 
Department  in  selecting  distinctive  paper  for  currency.  Cheaper  methods 
for  making  blue-print  paper  have  been  worked  out. 

Wood  dittiUatioH  products 

Experiments  to  improve  methods  and  apparatus  used  in  wood  distillation, 
shorten  the  time  of  oistQLation,  promote  the  utilization  of  waste  wood,  and 
enoouraee  the  production  of  marketable  articles  not  heretofore  recovered 
from  wastes. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  composition  of  wood  turpentine 
ana  its  use  as  a  varnish  and  paint  thinner.  Methods  of  analysis  of  wood 
products  are  being  worked  out  and  data  secured  that  aids  in  production  and 
in  the  preparation  of  specifications. 


Prenercing  fabrics 

To  give  formers  and  others  effective  and  cdieap  metiiods  of  waterproofing 
and  mildewproofing  fabrics  for  wagon  covers,  tents,  tarpaulins,  and  for  other 
uses. 

Simple  and  inexpensive  methods  which  are  applicable  to  farm  use  have 
been  developed  for  ooth  waterproofing  and  mildewproofing  in  one  opeiatiqiL 
This  work  is  being  done  in  cooperation  with  manufoctuiers  of  fabrics. 
Started  as  a  project  primarily  for  tne  benefit  of  the  farm^,  it  has  developed 
information  that  is  of  great  value  to  the  War  Department  in  purchasing 
waterproofed  and  mildewproofed  fabrics  for  military  uses. 

Carbohydrate  investigations 

To  improve  methods  of  manufacturing  sorghum  sirup  so  as  to  obtain  a 
clearer  and  brighter  sirup  which  will  keep  indefinitely  without  fermenting 
or  crystallizing. 

A  superior  solium  sirup  was  made  by  heating  the  juice  nearly  to  boiling, 
allowing  it  to  settle,  and  then  boiling  the  supernatant  juice  to  the  right  con- 
sistancy.  By  adding  an  extract  of  ground  malt  to  the  juice  and  allowing  it 
to  stan^  some  time  before  boiling,  a  clearer  sirup  was  obtained. 

Insecticide  and  fungicide  investigations 

To  investigate  the  toxic  effects  of  sprays  on  fruit  trees  through  the  medium 
of  the  sofl,  and  to  determine  foliage  injury  by  lead  arsenate  and  other  insecti- 
cides. 

Many  data  have  been  collected  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
orchards  can  be  injured  by  poisonous  sprays  acting  through  the  medium  of 
the  soil  and,  if  so,  under  what  conditicHis  this  occurs  and  how  to  remedy  it. 
Studies  are  under  way  to  discover  spray  mixtures  which,  whfle  acting  in  an 
efficient  manner  a.s  insecticides,  will  produce  a  minimum  injury  to  tender 
foliage. 
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AGBICULTUEE  APPROPKIATION   BILL. 


Summary  of  Pbincipal  Activities  of  BrBKAu  of  Chemistby — OofitiQued. 


Appropriations  and  activities. 


AUotment  (lump  fimd). 
1919 


Poultry  and  eqq  investigations— Continued. 

shipping  eggs  so  as  to  greatly  reduce  tbe  amount  of  breakaee .  A  poultry  and 
egg  demonitration  car  is  sent  into  poultry-producing  sections.  Many  meet- 
ings and  demonstrations  have  been  held  to  explam  the  construction  and 
operation  of  egg-packing  plants  and  proper  methods  of  packing  eggs  in  cars 
for  shipment.  The  accuracy  and  economy  of  packing-house  methods  of 
chilling  and  dressing  poultry  and  chilling  and  grading  eggs  have  been  greatly 
improved.  These  investigations  have  developed  new  data  in  reference  to  the 
whole  problem  of  picking,  packii]^,  storinx,  handling,  and  shipping  poultry 
and  eggs.  The  demand  for  extension  work  in  the  best  methods  of  handling 
poultry  and  eges  has  been  jgreatly  increased  during  the  past  year  because  of 
the  urgent  need  of  conservmg  all  food  products. 

Fish  investigations 

Studies  are  made  of  the  present  practice  of  handling  fish  for  freezer  storage, 
with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  ^oss  throu^  deterioration,  and  to  mase 
chemical  analyses  of  all  available  food  fl^es  to  determine  their  food  value  and 
variation  in  composition:  to  investigate  the  utilization  of  fish  waste  products, 
and  new  foods  from  fish,  shellfish,  and  their  commercial  products.  Ex- 
tensive experiments  involving  long  periods  of  freexer  storage  of  fish  treated 
in  various  commercial  ways  are  in  progress.  Field  and  laboratory  studies 
are  being  made  of  the  commeroial  meth^s  of  handling  and  transporting  fish. 

Improved  methods  for  handling  shrimps  have  been  introduced  to  the 
industry  with  good  results.  Much  valuable  information  has  been  secured  as 
to  the  food  value  of  various  fish.  Data  have  been  obtained  preliminary  to  the 
conduct  of  work  on  the  properties  and  value  of  salmon  oils  for  industrial  uses. 
Improvement  has  been  made  in  methods  of  handling  and  shipping  fish. 

Oyster  and  shellfish  investigations 

Investl^tions  are  made  of  the  handling,  marketing,  and  shipping  of  oysters, 
with  special  reference  to  the  detention  and  removal  of  pollution.  This  work 
is  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Public  Health  Service:  it  in  no  way  duplicates 
the  work  which  they  do  in  reference  to  the  sanitary  survey  of  oyster  beds  but 
supplements  that  work. 

As  a  result  of  this  work,  it  has  been  found  that  polluted  oysters  will  cleanse 
themselves  in  a  very  short  time  if  transplanted  to  unpolluted  water.    Im- 

g roved  methods  for  handling  oysters  have  been  recommended  to  the  industry, 
ontinued  work  to  insure  the  freeing  from  pollution  of  all  oysters  placed  upon 
the  market  is  necessary. 

Biological  investigations  of  food  and  drug  products 

Investigations  are  made  to  determine  the  chemical  composition  of  proteins 
as  a  basis  for  acertaining  their  food  values:  to  determine  the  hitherto  un- 
known nitrogenous  constituents  of  seeds  and  plants;  to  ascertain  what  seeds 
and  plants  contain  compounds  which  might  be  used  to  supplement  the  de^ 
ficiency  of  other  foods;  to  develop  methocb  for  the  analysis  of  proteins  and  to 
test  the  nutritive  value  of  proteins  by  means  of  feeding  experiments. 

Valuable  data  have  been  collected  on  the  proteins  of  the  jack  bean,  kafir, 
and  pecmut .  The  proteins  of  the  peanut  have  been  found  to  possess  espiedally 
valuable  compounds  in  the  production  of  growth.  The  cnemical  analysis 
of  the  proteins  of  the  pesmut  indicate  that  peanut  press  cake  can  be  used  to 
supplement  diets  of  com  or  wheat,  since  the  latter  cereals  are  deficient  in 
lysine,  which  is  found  in  the  proteins  of  the  peanut.  Feeding  experiments 
with  peanut  meal  have  been  studied  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 

Studies  will  be  extended  to  include  the  proteins  of  other  foods  and  feeding 
stufls. 

Citrus  by-peoducts  investigations 


Utilization  ofcuU  dtrw  fruits 

Expeiiments  have  been  made  to  devise  commercial  methods  for  the  utili- 
zation of  cull  oranges  and  lemons. 

Work  on  themanufacture  01  citrate  of  lime  has  been  completed.  Both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  product  have  been  increased  and  bettered  as  a 
result  of  the  application  of  methods  developed  through  these  investigations. 
Much  work  has  been  done  on  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid.  Work  on  the 
elimination  of  heavy  metals  and  the  search  for  resistant  alloys  is  in  pr<»ress. 
Experiments  are  being  made  with  devices  for  the  extraction  of  essential  oils. 
Improved  methods  for  handling  citrus  fruit  juices  have  been  developed. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  during  the  coming  year  to  methods  for 
manufacturing  citric  acid. 
InvestigatUm  ojnuUuritp  of  fruits  and  vegetables 

Chemical  investigations  are  being  made  of  the  composition  of  fruits  of 
varying  degrees  of  maturity,  in  order  to  develop  methods  for  determining 
at  what  stage  fruits  should  be  picked  and  shipped  to  market. 

Valuable  data  in  reference  to  tests  for  the  maturity  of  oranges  have  been 
secured.    This  work  will  be  extended  to  other  fruits  during  the  next  year. 
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Entorcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act— Continued. 

obtained  through  the  past  year,  in  comparison  with  those  obtained  in  previous 
years,  considered  in  their  relationship  to  the  entire  industry,  are  whoUj* 
satisfoctory. 

On  the  b£^s  of  expenditure  the  administrative  control  may  be  divided  into 
two  primary  classincations:  (1)  The  expenditures  incident  to  those  opera-  , 
tions  of  an  investigative  character,  which  are  maintained  within  the  bureau  at  > 
Washington.    In  order  to  determine  methods  whi(^  may  be  adopted  univer- 
sally by  the  operating  force  of  the  field  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  and  con- 
duct frequently,  and  at  considerable  length,  investigations  of  an  intricate  and 
of  an  involved  nature.    This  requires  the  m'^intenance  of  laboratories  special-  , 
ized  in  certain  classes  of  work.  (2)  The  field  force,  strictly  the  poUoe  organi- 
zation of  the  bureau,  is  engaged  primarily  in  the  procurement  of  the  specific  • 
evidence  required  in  the  prosecution  of  cases .    This  force  utilizes  the  informa- 
tion obtained  and  made  available  to  them  through  the  investigating  or  re- 
search laboratories  of  the  bureau.    There  follows  a  statement  dealing  more  i 
specifically  with  these  two  classifications. 

Food  and  drug  control i 

Reviewing  cases,  preparing  correspondence,  maMng  analyses  and  checking  j 
analyses,  and  compiling  data  for  court  cases,  for  standards  and  for  decisions; 
collaboration  with  State  food,  drug,  dairy,  and  feeding-stuffs  officials:  compil-  ' 
ing  information  regarding  the  food  and  dnigs  act. 

Food  irwestigations 

Chemical  investigations  to  develop  methods  of  analysis  and  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  the  composition  of  foods;  to  develop  methoids  for  detecting  new  \ 
forms  of  adulterations  and  to  secure  data  regarding  the  composition  of  stand- 
ard Etrticles  of  food.    The  results  of  these  investigations  are  used  in  guiding 
administrative  officials  in  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  dnigs  act. 

Drug  inveiHgations • 

Studies  of  the  methods  of  analysis  and  of  the  comoosition  of  standard  drugs ,  • 
in  order  to  detect  adulterants  and  to  guide  administrative  officials  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  food  and  drugs  act  in  its  application  to  dnigs. 

Fidd  food  and  drag  inapectUm 

Collect  samples,  inspect  factories,  secure  data  bearing  on  food  and  drug 
industries,  hold  hearings,  conduct  correspondence,  and  make  chemical  and 
other  analyses  of  food  ana  drug  products.    This  covers  the  strictly  regulatory  i 
work  in  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act. 

Naval  stores ; 

Investigation  of  the  grading,  weighing,  and  hsmdling  of  naval  stores  and  • 
the  preparation  of  definite  type  samples  for  naval  stores. 

Grading,  weighing,  and  handling  has  been  studied  in  the  field  and  at  points  ! 
of  production,  distribution,  and  consumption.  A  simple  and  accurate 
metnod  for  gradine  at  the  still  has  been  devised.  Instructions  on  grading 
have  been  prepared,  together  with  improved  equipment  therefor.  Informa- 
tion on  the  uses  of  turpentine  and  rosin  has  been  dissemated.  Durable, 
accurate,  and  practical  type  samples  for  rosin  have  been  prepared  and  dis-  i 
tributed  for  preliminary  practical  experience  and  observations.  Improved 
methods  or  processes  of  preparing  naval  stores  are  being  demonstrated  to  the 
industry. 


i 
\ 


$141,366 


iNSECTICroE  AND  FUNGICIDE  INVESTIGATIONS 

A  new  item  is  submitted  to  enable  the  department  to  investigate  basic 
chemical  problems  relative  to  the  composition  of  insecticides  and  fungicides 
and  certain  chemical  problems  relative  to  the  method  of  action  of  insecticides 
and  fungicides.  Metnods  will  be  developed  for  making  new  insecticides 
and  fungicides  which  will  be  cheaper  and  beteer  than  insecticides  and 
fungicides  already  used  for  special  purposes.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  certain  materials  which  are  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
insecticides  and  fungicides,  it  is  especially  important  at  this  time  that  new 
methods  be  developed  and  new  raw  materials  discovered.  It  is  proposed  to 
give  special  attention  to  investigate  the  value  of  Bordeaux  mixture  prepared 
by  new  methods,  so  that  a  definite  amount  of  copper  will  so  many  times 
further  in  killing  fungi  than  the  same  amount  of  copper  in  Bordeaux  prepared 
accordiag  to  the  present  American  method.  Work  will  be  undertaken  to 
prepare  and  test  the  various  arsenic  sprays  in  a  pure  state  and  find  out  just  how 
much  arsenic  in  its  various  forms  and  just  how  much  of  the  various  pure 
cirsenical  insecticides  are  necessary  to  kill  various  kinds  of  insects. 
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COMMITTEB  ON    AoWCUI/TURE,     ' 

House  of  Refresbntativbs, 

Monday^  January  7,  1918. 

Bureau  of  Entomology. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  L.  0.  HOWABD,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BU&EATJ  OF 
EHTOMOLOGT,  VHITED  STATES  PEFABTMENT  OF  AOBICTJL- 
TUEE. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  the  question  of  your  statutory  salaries. 
Dr.  Howard. 

Dr.  HowASD.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  total  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  new  places  that  do  not  take  the 
place  of  clerks  of  lower  grade? 

Dr.  Howard.  There  are,  but  those  are  to  be  filled  by  original  ap- 
pointments, and  they  do  not  comi)rehend  increases  in  salary. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  discuss  those  statutory  positions  this 
afternoon. 

Your  next  item,  Doctor,  is  35,  in  which  you  seem  to  have  some  new 
language,  on  page  123,  as  follows : ''  and  demonstrating  " ;  then,  after 
"  the  results  of  such  investigations,"  "  independently  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  branches  of  the  department." 

Dr.  Howard.  Let  me  make  it  perfectly  plain  that  our  cooperation 
with  the  States  Relations  Service  will  be  comprehended  by  this 
wording.  Under  the  present  emergency  we  are  doing  a  great  deal 
of  work  with  the  Extension  Service,  and  it  is  thought  advisable  to 
put  in  that  language.  May  I  say  a  word  in  support  of  Dr.  Alsberg's 
remarks  in  connection  with  item  69? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Howard.  That  is  a  very  desirable  appropriation.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  insecticides;  I  am  not  speaking  of  fungicides.  There  are  a 
great  many  things  that  Dr.  Alsberg  has  wanted  to  do,  and  that  we 
have  wanted  him  to  do,  but  there  were  not  enough  funds.  I  think, 
in  reply  to  a  question  just  asked,  that  it  is  decidedly  a  war  measure. 
I  think  Dr.  Alsberg  perhaps  was  a  little  too  modest.  We  are  focus- 
ing attention  upon  the  insects  that  damage  the  great  staple  crops,  and 
a  great  many  of  the  insecticides  are  used  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction of  staple  crops.  He  might  accomplish,  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  something  that  would  assist  in  this  matter,  on  which  will  de- 
pend to  a  considerable  extent  the  food  supply,  which  is  to  be  such  an 
maportant  factor  in  winning  the  war.  This  is  why  I  say  it  is.  in  my 
opinion,  a  war  measure. 
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The  Chairman.  Don't  you  have  the  authority  now  to  do  the  co- 
operative  work,  and  is  that  language  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
give  you  authority  to  do  the  work? 

Dr.  Howard.  No:  it  is  not  absolutely  essential. 

The  Chairman.   Y  ou  are  doing  it  anyhow  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  merely  asking  the  sanction  of  Congress 
and  laying  your  hand  on  the  table? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  objection  to  new  language  is  that  you  always 
run  to  a  point  of  order  in  discussions  of  that  kind.  It  would  be 
better  to  leave  it  out  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Howard.  It  was  suggested  by  the  solicitor. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  look  into  that.  Your  next  item  is  30, 
"  Investigation  of  insects  affecting  deciduous  fruits,  orchards,  vine- 
yards, and  nuts,  $83,380."    There  is  no  change? 

Dr.  Howard.  There  is  no  change. 

The  Chairman,  What  have  you  done,  and  what  do  you  intend  to 
do  with  that  appropriation? 

Dr.  Hoavard.  One  of  the  newly  imported  insects  found  is  a  peach- 
twig  borer,  which  also  works  on  the  twigs  of  the  cherry ;  and  another 
one  which  we  discovered  in  the  last  year,  which  occurs  in  parts  of 
New  Jersey,  bids  fair  to  be  a  very  serious  pest  in  the  raising  of  grapes 
and  roses.  Tho^  are  two  of  our  new  subjects.  The  other  main  in- 
vestigations have  been  carried  on  about  as  during  the  former  yeara. 
We  have  carried  on  careful  study  of  the  habits  of  the  principal 
fruit  pest&^  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  see  whether  there  are 
any  variations  which  require  measures  to  meet  the  varying  condi- 
tions. -     . 

Mr.  Overmykr.  The  grape-berry  motli  work  has  be^n  done  under 
this  section? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  OvERMYER.  The  reports  of  that  work  are  very  gratifying  from 
all  the  people  in  my  district.  I  have  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  the  Commercial  Club  of  Sandusky,  in  which  they  state  that 
from  results  actually  obtained  in  17  experiments  where  the  spray 
devised  by  the  bureau  was  used,  there  was  an  average  increase  of 
$77.83  per  acre  over  unsprayed  parts  in  the  same  district.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  there  are  over  6,700  acres  of  vineyards 
in  this  and  the  lake  counties,  it  will  be  seen  what  this  work  will  mean 
if  it  is  continued,  as  I  understand  it  will  be. 

Dr.  Howard.  That  is  the  kind  of  testimony  we  have  from  many 
sources. 

Mr.  OvERMVER.  I  have  had  a  great  many  letters  giving  good  repoils 
of  the  work. 

Dr.  Howard.  There  is  one  extension  of  the  work  which  we  will  have 
to  carry  on  this  year,  and  that  is  the  work  on  cranberry  insects.  It 
is  proposed  to  extend  our  work  into  the  Northwest,  into  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  it  is  hoped  that  we  will  have  adequate  funds  to 

do  this. 

The  Chairma>\  Any  questions  on  that  item,  gentlemen?  If  not. 
take  your  next  one,  Dr.  Howard.         - 

Dr.  Howard.  Investigations  of  insects  affecting  cereal  and  forage  • 
crops,  including  spexiial  investigation  of  the  Hessian  fly  and  the 
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chinch  bug.  An  intensive  effort  is  being  made  looking  toward  con- 
trol of  the  Hessian  fly.  We  have  established  temporary  field  stations 
and  experimental  plots  in  a  number  of  the  grain-growing  States, 
have  entered  into  cooperation  with  the  State  entomologists,  have  put 
out  circulars,  and  have  also  started  planting  experiments  to  determine 
the  proper  dates  of  planting.  We  have  begim  a  crusade  against  the 
Hessian  fly,  looking  for  new  methods  and  also  working  for  the  spread 
of  the  general  knowledge  of  methods  of  destro;eing  it. 

The  alfalfa  weevil  since  larst  year  has  spread  in  the  southern  part 
of  Idaho  and  over  the  mountains  into  Colorado.  The  weevil,  how- 
ever, is  fairly  well  controlled  by  methods  which  we  have  introduced 
and  by  parasites  brought  in  from  Europe,  which  in  gome  cases  have 
destroyed  50  per  cent  of  the  weevils. 

The  Chairman.  Tliesef  started  in  Utah,  didn't  they  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  also  the  question  of  saving  the 
clover-seed  crop  in  Oregon.  We  have  been  investigating  this  matter 
and  have  sought  a  remedy  through  a  variation  in  farm  methods. 
Where  insects  affect  grain  and  s^rass  crops,  it  is  sometimes  a  question 
of  changing  the  old  farming  methods,  so  as  to  obviate  the  attack  of 
the  insects.     That  has  helped  in  a  great  many  instances. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  get  the  farmers  to  change 
their  system? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes.  But  they  are  getting  better  about  it.  We  are 
cooperating  with  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  and  with  the  State 
institutions,  and  we  put  it  up  to  them  to  prove  to  the  farmers  that 
they  can  make  the  necessary  changes  to  advantage  in  the  general 
farming  scheme. 

Mr.  McLaitghlin.  Do  you  have  experimental  farm  work  car- 
ried on? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  have  temporary  field  parties  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  they  follow  these  conditions? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes.  We  take  the  laboratory  to  the  farm,  rather 
than  bring  the  problem  to  Washington.  Take  the  case  of  the  Hessian 
fly.  We  have  kept  a  laboratory  in  Kansas,  another  in  Indiana,  and 
several  others  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  each  one  temporary, 
so  it  can  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another  very  effectively.  The 
men  are,  therefore,  right  at  the  center  of  things  with  their  apparatus, 
and  can  study  the  problems  right  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  After  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  its  sch*  me 
mapped  out  and  you  have  found  out  what  things  are  beneficial  to 
the  farmers,  as  a  rule,  how  do  the  farmers  respond  to  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  department? 

Dr.  Howard.  As  a  whole,  very  well,  and  it  is  getting  better  every 
year.  The  department  is  gaining  the  respect  of  the  farmers  very 
rapidly.  That  is  another  advantage  of  having  our  agents  all  over 
the  country.  The  reports  show  that  the  interest  of  the  farmers  is 
very  great. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  As  to  the  Hessian  fly,  farmers  have  for  a  long 
time  followed  the  plan  of  late  seeding. 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  they  have  escaped  serious  damage.  In 
some  cases  the  damage  done  was  comparatively  slight.  Has  anything 
new  been  learned  ? 
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Dr.  Howard.  We  have  systeiuatized  the  knowledge. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Then  you  haven't  learned  anything  new  ?  Your 
work  consists  of  just  giving  currency  to  what  you  have  learned? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  are  making  it  Aery  accurate  for  the  various 
localities.  You  might  say  that,  for  example,  it  is  safe  to  plant  before 
or  after  a  given  date.  That  date  could  not  hold  everywhere.  We 
are  working  on  the  theory  of  a  general  law,  based  on  temperature 
and  altitude,  so  that  at  given  temperatures  and  given  altitudes  such 
and  such  date  of  planting  is  required.  Those  facts  being  known, 
the  farmer  will  know  the  time  to  plant  for  his  exact  locality. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions?    If  not,  take  up  item  38. 

Dr.  Howard.  Another  new  insect  that  has  been  introduced  is  a  new 
cornstalk  borer.  It  has  been  discovered  in  the  last  year  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr,  McLaughij:n.  How  did  it  get  there? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  was  probably  imported  from  Europe  in  hemp. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  After  the  quarantine  was  inaugurated? 

Dr.  Howard.  Very  likely;  but  there  is  no  knowledge  of  when  it 
was  imported.  It  is  very  difficult  to  inspect  hemp  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  think  it  came  in  in  ropes? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  came  in  the  hemp. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  W\th  which  the  ropes  were  made? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  what  parts  of  the  country  is  it  found? 

Dr.  Howard.  Only  in  Massachusetts  and  only  over  100  square 
miles. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  This  is  the  firet  year  you  have  seen  it? 

Dr.  Howard.  The  first  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Until  you  discovered  these  remedies  against  the 
alfalfa  weevil,  did  the  insects  seem  to  be  spreading,  extending  regu- 
larly and  systematically,  something  like  the  boll  weevil  has  done  in 
the  South  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Very  much  more  slowly ;  not  with  anything  like  the 
rapidity  of  the  boll  weevil. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Alfalfa  is  a  great  crop  in  some  parts  of  the 
country. 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  it  will  spread  into 
Michigan. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  irrigated  and 
nonirrigated  sections? 

Dr.  Howard.  That  region  is  practically  all  irrigated. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Howard.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  item  38,  investigation  of  insects  affecting 
southern  field  crops. 

Dr.  Howard.  The  cotton-boll  weevil  has  not  spread  so  greatly  as 
we  feared  might  be  the  case.  On  account  of  the  spring  freeze  last 
year  the  boundary  of  the  northern  spread  was  reduced  and  brought 
m  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  then  during  the  progress  of 
succeeding  generations  this  summer  the  insect  filled  up  a  large  part 
of  the  gap,  but  the  line  will  probably  be  brought  down  again  by  the 
severe  weather  this  winter.     The  only  northward  spread  has  been  in 
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the  lower  part  of  North  Carolina,  and  then  another  southern  spread 
in  the  Florida  Peninsular,  where  cotton  was  not  planted  until  re- 
cently. The  people  took  up  cotton  planting' in  the  hope  of  escaping 
the  weevil,  but  the  weevil  has  rapidly  followed.  The  work  done 
against  the  boll-  weevil  in  the  past  yesLV  has  been  done  largely  in 
the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  They  were  rather  sure 
that  they  had  a  method  of  late  spraying  with  lead  arsenate  and 
calcium  arsenate,  done  in  a  certain  way,  that  would  accomplish  the 
desired  results.  Calcium  arsenate  was  thought  at  first  to  be  a  cheap 
substitute,  but  since  they  began  to  use  it  intensively  the  price  went 
up,  and  so  it  is  about  as  expensive  as  arsenate  of  lead. 

It  is  proposed  during  the  coming  summer  to  try  this  method  over  a 
much  larger  extent  of  country  in  order  to  find  out  whether  it  is 
applicable  to  all  conditions  of  climate  and  soil;  and  if  it  is  or  is  not, 
we  will  announce  the  full  result,  probably  at  the  end  of  next  season. 
It  was  considered  inadvisable  to  announce  it  this  year  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  arsenic  preparations  are  very  scarce,  very  high 
priced,  and  very  valuable  for  other  purposes.  If  it  were  announced 
prematurel}",  they  would  buy  the  market  up  and  raise  the  price,  and 
it  might  not,  under  some  conditions,  prove  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  What  will  it  take  to  treat  an  acre  of  ground? 

Dr.  Howard.  I  have  not  the  figures  with  me. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Can  you  approximate  it  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  No.     It  is  an  economical  process. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  have  heard  it  is  something  like  $2.50  an  acre. 

Dr.  Hoavard.  There  is  nothing  further  to  announce,  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  this  head. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  on  tobacco,  rice,  or  sugar  cane? 

Dr.  Howard.  Nothing  new;  ]ust  an  extension  of  the  old  work. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions?  Doctor,  you  may  take 
up  the  next  item — 39,  relating  to  forest  insects. 

Dr.  Howard.  There  is  nothing  of  great  importance  to  announce 
in  the  way  of  startling  results  this  year,  except  that  we  have  been 
able  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  Forest  Service  and  private 
owners  in  the  bark-beetle  control  to  an  extent  we  have  never  been 
able  to  secure  before  and  which  will  undoubtedly  produce  very 
striking  results. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  have  worked  in  an  eflFort  to  control.the  bean 
diseases? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughLtIN.  What  progress  have  you  made? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  have  been  working  on  the  insects  that  carry  the 
diseases  that  affect  the  bean,  but  have  no  results  to  announce  at 
present.  There  was  great  damage  to  the  bean  crop  in  the  northern 
and  central  part  of  the  country,  but  the  people  working  on  it  were 
of  the  opinion  that  it  was  due  to  the  geason,  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  water  in  the  beans  and  peas.  We  were  unable  to  determine 
whether  there  was  any  extensive  work  done  by  tlie  insects  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  item  40. 

Dr.  Howard.  The  stored-products  work  has  been  carried  on  in  a 
nnall  way.  No  one  man  has  devoted  his  entire  attention  to  it.  Just 
at  the  present  time  it  is  of  enormous  importance  to  get  at  the  best 
method  of  controlling  these  insects. 
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Just  before  the  Kussiaii  revolution  the  Goveninieiit  called  all  the 
entomologists  together  at  Kief  to  discuss  the  damage  to  stored  grain. 
There  are  20  or  30  species  that  have  the  habit  of  feeding  on  .stored 
grains. 

Last  month  the  British  (iovernment  sent  an  expert  entomologist 
to  lock  into  the  question  of  damage  by  weevils  to  grain  shipped  from 
Australia  to  San  Francisco  to  replace  milled  wheat  sent  by  this 
country  to  England.  He  spent  some  time  studying  the  question  in 
this  country  before  proceeding.  This  is  a  very  important  matter 
for  careful  investigation.  We  wish  to  gO  into  it  extensively — have  a 
first-class  man  in  charge,  with  assistants^  and  make  extensive  investi- 
gations in  mills,  in  cai*s,  etc.,  as  well  as  m  the  laboratory. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  expect  to  hear  from  the  Englishman? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin .  Do  you  expect  to  extend  your  work  in  diseases 
of  potatoes  and  beans? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  have  not  asked  for  any  increase  in  the  appro- 
priation for  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  is  a  very  serious  nuitter.  I  know  by  experi- 
ence. I  know  just  how  extensive  this  disease  has  been.  It  has  been 
awful  in  Michigan. 

Dr.  Howakd.  a  certain  amount  has  been  allotted  to  the  Bureau  of 
EntomologA'  under  the  food-production  act,  and  about  40  field  agents 
have  been  taken  on.  More  men  have  been  allotted  for  truck-crop 
insect  Avork  than  for  any  other  class  of  work  under  this  bureau.  We 
have  regular  experts  in  truck-crop  insects  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  conducting  investigations. 

The  CHAiR^rAN.  What  amount  of  money  are  you  devoting  to  this 
work? 

Dr.  Howard.  I  think  it  is  $125,000. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  approximately  $145,000  altogether — $30,000 
for  diseases  of  beans,  peas,  cabbage,  etc. 

Dr.  Howard.  That  is  for  extension  work. 

Mr.  Harrison.  TTnder  the  food-production  act. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  men  will  you  employ  in  this 
work? 

Dr.  Howard.  At  least  seven  or  eight  men,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Will  this  appropriation  you  are  asking  for  and 
the  money  which  you  will  get  from  the  food-production  act  be  all 
you  can  reasonably  use? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  are  using 

Mr.  McLaucjhlin.  I  wish  you  would  think  that  over  very  care- 
fully, because  I  know  there  are  millions  of  dollars  of  loss  in  our  one 
State.  The  crop  estimates  issued  by  the  department  show  a  very 
large  increased  acreage  in  some  of  the  States  and  decreased  producr 
tion.     It  is  becoming  a  very  serious  matter. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  beans,  have  you  a  really  effec- 
tive remedy? 

Dr.  Howard.  There  are  remedies  for  all  the  insects  which  are 
efficacious  if  people  would  apply  them  systematically  and  intellir 
gently. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  extension  work? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes. 


^ 
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Dr.  Howard.  No  change  in  the  wording,  and  no  change  in  the 
amount. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  change  in  the  character  of  the  work? 

Dr.  Howard.  Nothing  at  all;  it  is  the  same  work  that  has  been 
going  on  during  the  past  year. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  there  is  no  conflict  between  you  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  in  the  study  of  insects  affecting  tlie  health  of 
man  and  domestic  animals? 

Dr.  Howard.  Xot  so  far  as  I  can  see.  Our  work  supplements  theirs 
in  a  wav. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that  item,  gentleman?  If  not, 
take  up  45,  "  For  general  administrative  expenses  connected  with  the 
above  lines  of  investigation,"  where  you  seem  to  have  an  increase 
of  $8,640. 

Dr.  Howard.  That  is  very  well  explained  in  the  note  which  fol- 
lows. In  connection  with  this  extension  work  we  are  obliged  to  have 
a  certain  organization  to  take  care  of  the  insect-control  work,  and 
we  haven't  that  money  in  the  appropriation  for  miscellaneous  ex- 

mses.  This  is  apparently  an  increase  of  $6,000,  but  in  reality  it  is 
>8,640  on  account  of  certain  transfers. 

The  Chairman.  The  $6,000  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
this  connecting  machinery  between  your  office  and  the  States  Rela- 
tions Service? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes ;  and  the  rest  is  for  necessary  additional  adminis- 
trative expenses.  Nothing  further  is  to  be  said  in  explanation  of  it 
except  that  the  work  is  growing. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  war  increased  the  work  in  your  office  very 
much.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  is  increasing,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  Mr. 
Lever.  There  are  certain  problems  that  we  have  been  meeting  as 
they  came  up,  and  we  have  had  to  employ  a  number  more  men.  Of 
course  the  increase  in  extension  work  has  caused  an  increase  in  the 
research  work,  and  there  has  been  a  call  for  additional  clerical  assist- 
ance, and,  of  course,  there  has  been  the  difficulty  of  getting  additional 
clerks. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  work  is  included  under  your  gen- 
eral administrative  item? 

Mr.  Harrison.  General  overhead  expenses.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
insert  a  more  detailed  statement  which  will  deal  with  the  question  for 
the  department  as  a  whole. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OK    AORICULTUBE. 

Administrative  expenses  of  the  Department  of  A£?rlculture,  as  distinguished 
from  expenses  incurred  under  appropriations  for  the  various  bureaus,  offices, 
and  divisions  of  the  department,  include  tlie  salaries  and  travel  expenses  of  all 
officials  and  employees  of  the  Secretary's  establishment,  made  up  of  the  Ina- 
me<liate  office  of  the  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  the  chief  clerk.  Dis- 
bursing Office,  Ofllce  of  Inspection,  Ofllce  of  Information,  appointment  clerk, 
file  clerk,  property  clerk,  mechanical  superintendent,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Solicitor,  and.  in  general,  miscellaneous  expenses,  such  as  the  purchase  of  office 
furniture  and  equipment;  typewriters,  duplicating  and  adding  machines,  sta- 
tionery, and  other  supplies;  rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  ice,  heat,  light, 
and  power  for  the  group  of  buildings  located  in  the  Mall ;  telegraph,  telephone, 
freight,  and  express  service  of  the  Secretary's  establishment;  feed  of  horses 
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beans  and  paid  $12  a  bushel  for  the  seed.  I  did  not  dare  to  take  any- 
thing in  that  whole  section  of  the  country  in  which  I  live. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  immune  from  disease? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  They  were  supposed  to  be,  but  they  evidently 
took  something  as  soon  as  they  reached  there,  because  the  crop  did  not 
amount  to  much. 

Mr.  Hauqen.  Does  the  dissemination  of  this  knowledge  require 
expert  knowledge? 

Dr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  States  Relations  Service  would  be  able  to  give 
the  knowledge? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes ;  they  could  do  so.  Of  course,  some  of  the  county 
agents  are  better  fitted  than  others. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  on  that  item,  gentlemen? 
If  not,  we  will  take  up  the  next,  41  ^  "  For  investigation  and  demon- 
strations in  bee  culture,"  an  increase  of  $15,000. 

Dr.  Howard.  Dr.  Phillips,  who  has  that  matter  immediately  in 
charge,  is  here,  if  you  care  to  hear  from  him. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  E.  F.  PHILLIPS,  AGRICULTURIST  IN  CHARGE 
OF  BEE-CULTURE  INVESTIGATIONS,  BUREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY, 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Dr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the 
work  in  bee-culture  in-vestigations  of  the  department  was  entirely 
investigational  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  at  which 
time  the  committee  and  Congress  saw  fit  to  change  the  wording  of 
the  bill  to  permit  demonstration  work  in  beekeeping,  and  also  gave 
an  additionaf  $5,000  for  that  work.  The  reason  for  beginning  this 
work  in  the  Southern  States  was  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  bees  m  the 
Southern  States  are  in  log  "  gums  "  and  box  hives,  and  we  thought 
that  if  we  could  do  something  for  the  industry  there  through  exten- 
sion work,  we  could  better  measure  the  value  of  extension  work  in  bee- 
keeping, so  we  placed  three  men  in  the  Southern  States. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  food  situation  became  very  acute, 
and  the  attention  of  the  office  was  directed  more  particularly  to  the 
rapid  increase  in  honey  production.  None  of  the  men  were  then 
withdrawn  from  the  southern  field,  but  the  activities  of  the  office 
were  diverted  to  a  considerable  degree  to  urging  the  beekeepers  of 
the  North  and  West,  where  commercial  beekeeping  is  more  commonly 
practiced,  to  increase  their  production  immediately.  To  what  ex- 
tent that  was  accomplished  we  will  probably  never  know,  but  cer- 
tainly we  succeeded  in  creating  a  wide  interest  among  the  com- 
mercial honey  producers  of  the  country.  We  did  this  by  means  of 
circulars,  press  notices,  and  all  manner  of  propaganda  material,  and 
we  succeeded  in  reaching  a  large  number  of  beekeepers.  We  sent 
out  from  the  bureau  350,000  circulars  addressed  directly  to  beekeepers 
and  we  received  many  favorable  responses. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  saw  fit  to  allot  to  this  office  the  sum 
of  $15,000  from  the  food-production  act  for  increasing  the  extension 
activities  in  bee  culture.  This  permits  the  appointment  of  six  addi- 
tional men,  provided  they  were  appointed  for  the  entire  year.  One 
of  the  men  from  the  southern  States  was  then  taken  from  his  field 
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aiid  moved  into  a  western  district,  making  it  possible  to  utilize  seven 
men  in  the  northern  and  western  States.  This  is  not  a  large  number 
of  men  to  cover  such  an  extensive  territory.  We  therefore  found  it 
best  to  divide  the  United  States  into  districts,  each  man  covering 
three  or  four  States.  These  States  were  chosen  with  the  idea  of  aid- 
ing the  sections  where  honey  production  may  be  increased  most 
rapidly  in  1918 ;  not  so  much  an  effort  to  build  up  the  beekeeping  in- 
dustry from  the  ground  as  to  obtain  food  immediately.  All  of  these 
men  are  now  in  the  field  except  one,  who  is  here  for  a  conference  and 
y^ill  leave  this  week.  Not  all  of  the  territory  within  these  districts 
is  equally  valuable  for  beekeeping,  and  these  men  are  directed  to  con- 
fine their  efforts  within  their  districts  to  those  parts  of  the  districts 
where  the  greatest  return  may  be  expected  in  the  immediate  future. 
I  suppose  it  is  needless  to  say  that  all  this  work  is  in  cooperation  with 
the  regular  extension  forces  of-  the  department  and  of  the  various 
States  concerned. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  what  we  have  in  mind  is,  in  brief, 
this :  The  United  States  now  produces  from  200,000,000  to  250,000,000 
pounds  of  honey  annually.  This  is  equivalent  to  about  3  per  cent  of 
the  amount  of  sugar  consumed  by  the  American  people,  a  very  small 
amount.  In  former  times,  bee  culture  played  a  very  prominent  part 
in  agriculture,  because  from  the  bees  we  obtained  our  chief  sweet. 
With  the  advent  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  honey  was  put,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  the  background.  However,  there  is  enough  nectar  wasted 
annually  in  the  country  to  produce  ten  times  the  present  honey  crop 
without  increasing  the  cost  of  production  per  pound.  Therefore,  it 
seems  desirable  to  save,  so  far  as  possible,  this  additional  source  of 
food,  and  we  propose  attempting  to  do  this  by  the  following  method. 
It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  getting  beekeepers  to  adopt  better  ap- 
paratus, although  that  is  a  pertinent  question  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  log  "  gum  "  and  box  hives  are  used,  but  it  is  rather  a  ques- 
tion of  practicing  better  manipulation,  because  the  financial  return 
to  the  beekeej)er  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  skill  and  knowledge  of 
the  owners  of  the  bees,  rather  than  of  the  locality  in  which  the  bees 
are.  Consequently,  in  the  present  emergency  we  are  not  making  a 
strenuous  effort  to  induce  more  persons  to  keep  bees.  There  are  too 
many  engaged  in  the  business  already,  for  there  are  perhaps  800,000 
people  in  the  United  States  who  own  bees.  Our  effort  is  to  induce 
those  who  know  how  to  obtain  larger  crops  per  colony  to  establish 
larger  apiaries  and  to  conduct  them  on  a  business-like  basis,  so  as  to 
get  the  maximum  product.  Our  effort  may  result  in  a  smaller  number 
of  beekeepers,  but  our  object  is  a  greater  production  per  colony  and 
a  greater  total  crop.  The  time  is  near,  it  is  true,  when  additional 
beekeepers  may  be  desirable,  and  when  each  individual  beekeeper  may 
be  urged  to  increase  the  number  of  his  colonies,  but  what  we  now  have 
in  mind  is  the  greatest  possible  production  in  1918. 

The  Chairman.  Anv  question,  gentlemen  ?  Anvthing  further.  Dr. 
Phillips? 

Dr.  Phillips.  I  might  add  that  in  case  the  additional  $15,000  is 
granted,  as  provided  for  in  the  estimates,  this  amount  would  be  used 
in  the  extension  activities  of  the  office  rather  than  in  research  activi- 
ties. There  are  many,  many  things  which  should  lie  investigated  in 
t»onnection  with  bee  culture  in  order  to  give  us  better  manipulation 
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Hnd  reasons  for  those  manipulations:  but  just  now,  in  this  emergency, 
we  are  trying  to  spread  the  knowledge  we  already  have  just  as  s^'iftly 
as  possible. 
*  The  Chairman,  We  are  much  obliged  to  you.  Dr.  Phillips. 


STATEMEHT  OF  DB.  L.  a  HOWAED,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BVEEAV  OF 
EHTOMOLOOT,  VHTTEB  STATES  DEPAETMEHT  OF  AGBICUL- 
TUBE— Contimied. 

The  CHAiR3f  AN.  Dr.  Howard,  take  up  item  42,  "  For  investigations 
of  insects  affecting  tropical  and  subtropical  fruits,  including  insects 
affecting  the  orange*  lemon,  grapefruit,  mango,''  etc.,  $ir».5(K).  There 
is  no  change  in  that  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Xo  change  at  all.  Mr.  Marlatt,  who  has  charge  of 
this  item,  has  furnished  me  a  statement  which,  with  your  permission, 
I  will  insert  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  type  of  work  is  the  s^ame 
as  you  have  been  doing.  Dr.  Howard,  under  this  item  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Preciselv  so. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

The  most  imiiortant  recect  results  under  tlie  upproi*riation  fi»r  tropical  and 
subtropical  fruit  insect  investigations  have  h<»f  n  imi>rovenients  in  sprays  for  the 
control  of  citrus  insects  in  Florida :  better  control  of  citrus  scale  insects  in 
California  by  gassing,  including  a  study  of  liquid  hydrocyanic  gas,  a  method 
DOW  bein;:  widely  aclopted;  very  successful  control  of  the  fluted  scale  at  New 
Orleans  by  its  introduced  enemy  and  extension  of  this  control  to  other  places 
in  Mississippi,  I»uislnna.  and  southeastern  Texas:  and.  lastly,  a  thoroughly 
effective  cf>ntrol  of  (California  mealy  bugs  on  citrus  trees  by  the  agency  of  the 
Argentine  ant.  It  is  desired  Ut  continue  all  of  these  lines  of  work,  esr)ecially 
the  perfecting  and  improving  methods  ased  in  gassing  citrus  jcroves  in  ('alifnrnia. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  next 

Dr.  Howard.  This  item.  Mr.  Chairman,  also  comes  directly  under 
Mr.  Marlatt  and  is  <-onducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Horti- 
cultural Board.  I  also  have  a  brief  statement  regarding  this  work 
which  Mr.  Marlatt  has  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  insert  that  in  the  record.  Doctor. 

(The  statement  n^ferre^l  to  follows:) 

Recent  results  ^ijmhI  under  the  appropriation  for  invest! jration  and  <.*ontrol 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  other  fruit  flies  have  lieen  the  substantial  completion 
of  the  life  history  and  lifmt-plant  relations  of  the  Meditf*rranean  fruit  fly  in 
Hawaii;  the  intro<liKtlon  and  (establishment  and  determination  of  the  means  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  intro^liK-ed  parasitic  enemies  of  fruit  flies;  the  effi- 
cient rejrulation  of  the  ('X\9(*rt  of  fruit  from  Hawaii:  thf*  f stablishment  of  a 
station  at  Miami.  Fla..  to  cm»| aerate  with  and  sjife^mrd  the  plant-introductioii 
gardens  of  the  dfiKirtment  at  that  iioint  and  to  study  the  in?ect  enemies  of  the 
special  sulitropi<'al  cultures  of  that  rejdon.  There  has  also  l>een  started  during 
the  year  a  survey  of  fruit  flies  and  other  insects  of  the  West  Indian  Islands 
end  Vvntral  an<l  South  American  countries,  resulting  in  the  securing  of  neces- 
sary infoniiation  for  f|uarantine  purposes  in  relation  to  the  citrus  black  fly  of 
Cuba  ami  .lamai<'a  and  In  relation  to  some  important  fruit-fly  enemies  of  citrus 
and  other  fruits  in  (*uba.  There  has  also  been  a  preliminary  insect  survey  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  Canal  Zone,  the  latter  being  particularly  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  Ignited  States  and  already  invaded  by  the  citrus  black  fly.  Steps 
are  being  taken  to  exterminate  this  insect  in  the  Canal  Zone.  It  is  desired  to 
continue  these  lines  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  Item  44, ''  For  investigations,*  identifications,  and 
systematic  classification  of  various  insects,"  etc.  There  is  no  change 
in  that  item  ? 
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Dar.  How  Ajoj.  Xo  ciuui^  in  tlie  wordiBg,  and  im>  change  in  tbe 
aniount. 

The  CiiAifiiiAN.  Is  then'  any  chan^  hi  the  character  of  the  work? 

Dr.  HowAKD.  Nothh^r  at  all;  it  is  the  same  work  that  has  been 
going;  on  during  the  past  year. 

The  Chaikmax.  Doetoi\  there  is  no  conflict  between  yon  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  in  the  studj^  of  insects  affecting  the  health  of 
nuui  and  domestic  animalnif 

I>r.  How.vKU.  Not  J5<>  far  as  I  can  see.  Our  work  supplements  theirs 
in  a  way. 

The  Chairman.  Any  question?  on  that  item,  gentleman?  If  not, 
take  up  45.  *'  For  general  administrative  expenses  connected  with  the 
above  lines  of  investigation/"  where  vou  seem  to  have  an  increase 
of  $6,640. 

Dr.  HowAj£D.  That  is  very  weU  explained  in  the  note  which  fol- 
lows. In  comieftioij  \\iUi  tliis  extension  work  we  are  o])liged  to  have 
a  certain  oriranization  lo  take  care  of  the  insect -(Hmtrol  work,  and 
we  haven't  that  money  iu  the  appropriation  for  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses. Thifc  ih  aj)parently  an  increase  of  $6,000,  but  in  reality  it  is 
86/40  on  account  of  certain  trans! ers. 

The  CiiAiiUL^N.  The  $0,000  would  be  for  the  purj^ose  of  creatine: 
this  connecting  machuiery  between  your  office  and  the  States  Kela- 
rians  Serviced 

Dr.  HowAKD.  Yes :  and  the  rest  is  for  necessary  additional  adminis- 
trative expenses.  Kothing  further  is  t^>  be  said  in  explanation  of  it 
except  that  the  work  is  growing. 

The  Chaikman.  Has  the  war  increased  the  work  in  your  office  very 
much.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Howakd.  It  ib  uici-easing,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  Mr. 
Lever.  There  are  certain  prublemb  that  we  have  been  meeting  as 
they  came  up.  and  we  have  had  to  employ  a  numl)er  more  men.  Of 
course  the  increase  in  extension  work  has  caused  an  increase  in  the 
research  work,  and  there  has  been  i\  <-al]  for  additional  clerical  assist- 
ance, and,  of  course,  there  ha^  been  the  difliculty  of  getting  additional 
clerks.  • 

The  Chaikma.n.  What  <lash  of  work  ib  included  under  your  gen- 
eral administrative  iieuj'if 

Mr.  Hakkison.  Genei*al  overhead  expenseh.  3  shall  be  glad  to 
insert  a  more  detailed  statement  which  will  deal  with  the  question  for 
the  department  as  a  whole. 

(The  statemeiJt  referred  to  folIowF: ) 

AU^lNIfcJ'KiATlVI:.    l:.X^'i.^  SKN    <»^     Tilh    rjNITEl)    HI  ATKS     1)J;:PAKTMF:NT     Of     AURK  ULTUEK. 

Adininistrativ*-  «:'X]m^ms*^s  <»f  the  I>e]>artment  of  Airrifulnirt*,  as  distininnshed 
from  exi>ens**s  iii«Mirr«-(!  uim^^r  fiTiTn*<ij»riations  for  t}»e  various  bureaus.  ofRees. 
and  dlvisioDs  of  tiif*  df^pamu^^nt.  include  tJi<^  sjilarit*s  and  rraA'f*!  expensf*?  ol  all 
official*:  and  ein|>l<»\*'t*s  <>^  tii<-  SerTetarvK  esta1)li^hmem.  made  ui'  of  the  ira- 
luetiiate  ollice  oi  tue  »S«^"reLar.v.  ih^  Assisiani  SefTetary,  tlie  oliiff  clerk.  Dis- 
tiursin;:  (>ffi<'e,  Ofli'-i^  of  Jiis}»*>v'l  jmh,  ( ♦jlic^-  of  luiorujation.  a]tTK»inTin(*ni  dork. 
lil*^  clerk.  ]»ropfrty  fi«-ri:.  nif''ii}iui'*ai  >ini»t^rinreiid«^iiT.  an«1  the  otTiee  of  the 
Solicit<>r.  and.  in  jrwieral,  nil  si  •♦^tla  neons  exi^^nses.  sneh  as  the  ymrehase  of  office 
furniture  and  ecjidpHjen:  :  Tyjrewriiers.  unplicntin^  and  addiiu:  mar-hines.  sta- 
♦kniery,  aud  otlM^r  .supplies:  r*^m  in  tiie  Instrift  of  rohnnhia  :  ice.  heat,  liirht, 
and  power  for  the  j^i-ouj.  o*'  hiiiidinirs  i<»f;ned  it.  the  ^lall  :  teleirrn]»]i.  TeieT»h<»ne. 
fr<^iirht,  and  express  ^u-»r^  i«-*-  of  the   Secretary's  p«;tahlishineTit :   feed   of  horses 
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can  go?  It  is  a  moth  or  butterfly  that  lays  m  the  seed  or  blossom, 
and  it  has  spread  so  that  it  is  absolutely  ruining  the  wheat  crop 
in  the  field  or  in  the  barn  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  are  carrying  on  a  special  investigation  of  that 
insect.  The  damage  depends  very  much  on  the  way  they  handle 
the  wheat  crop  in  New  Jersey  ana  Pennsylvania.  They  cut  it  and 
transfer  it  to  the  barn  and  leave  it  until  they  are  ready  to  thrash. 
If  they  would  thrash  it  and  then  store  it  in  bins,  they  would  not 
have  the  damage. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  We  understand  that,  but  they  all  can't  do  that. 
Is  there  any  remedy  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  That  is  the  only  remedy  of  which  we  know.  We 
have  a  station  in  Pennsylvania  that  is  working  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  are  affected  with 
it  very  much.  One-third  of  the  wheat  is  affected,  and  the  Government 
says  that  you  must  make  so  many  pounds  of  flour  out  of  so  much 
wheat.    It  is  impossible. 

Dr.  Howard.  The  same  insect  does  great  damage  to  the  corn  crop 
in  the  South  as  well  as  the  wheat  crop  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.   It  is  called  the  fly  weevil  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  will  destroy  the  entire  wheat  crop  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Unless  you  change  your  methods.  If  the  wheat  is 
thrashed  and  put  in  a  cool  place,  the  damage  is  very  small. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Does  it  attack  the  wheat  after  it  is  thrashed? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  will  if  kept  in  a  warm  place.  The  insects  prefer 
to  lay  their  eggs  on  the  ear  in  the  field. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  After  cutting? 

Dr.  Howard.  Before  cutting. 

Mr.  HurTCHiNSON.  It  is  this  way:  If  a  man  thrashes  and  there  is 
enough  heat  in  the  bin,  it  will  come  out  and  there  is  nothing  that 
will  stop  it. 

Dr.  Howard.  Of  course,  it  is  one  of  those  pests  that  can  be  de- 
stroyed if  the  place  is  tight  enough  for  fumigation,  or  if  steam  heat 
can  be  used. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  this 
country  ought  to  investigate.  It  is  a  serious  thing.  How  long  has 
it  been  known? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  was  first  pointed  out  in  1771  by  Col.  Carter,  of 
Virginia.    It  is  an  imported  insect,  also.    It  came  from  France. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further?  Your  bureau  handles  the  pink 
boUworm  proposition? 

Dr.  Howard.  No,  sir;  that  is  under  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  statement? 

Dr.  Howard.  I  think  provision  should  be^u^de  for  conducting 
the  research  work  on  the  pink  bollworm  in  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology. Police  measures  should  be  carried  on  by  the  Federal  Horti- 
cultural Board,  but  all  research  on  insects  should  be  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  When  we  first  heard  of  the  pink  bollworm  it 
was  simply  a  threat  to  come  from  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  crossed  the  line.  We  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you,  Dr.  Howard. 
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BuiciiABT  or  Pbincipal  Activities  of  Bureau  of  Entomology. 


Appropriations  and  activities. 


I>«CIDUOU8-FRUlT  INSECT  INVESTIGATIONS. 


Apvlf  insect  investigtUtons 

To  determine  the  life  history  and  hahits  of  codling  moth,  apple  maggot, 
appl<>!-tree  borer,  aphids,  and  other  insects  injurious  to  the  apple,  and  to 
develop  appropriate  remedies  for  their  control;  also  to  determine  what  varia- 
tions are  necessary  in  the  spraying  schedule  to  control  the  codling  moth  in 
difTcrent  parts  of  the  country. 


Pnek  insect  investigations 

To  determine  the  life  history  and  habits  of  insects  injurious  to  the  peach, 
including  curcullo,  thrips,  peach-tree  borer,  oriental  peach  moth,  etc.,  ana 
to  develop  appropriate  remedies  therefor. 


Orape  insect  investigations 

To  determino  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  grape-berry  moth,  grape 
PhvUoxera,  and  other  important  grape  iiLsects  ana  to  develop  remedies  for 
their  control.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  extensi^  e  experiments  in  northern 
Ohio  against  the  grape-berry  moth  established  condusivf  ly  the  efficacy  of 
two  early  sprayings  of  arsenate  of  lead  apphed  by  the  "trailer''  method; 
that  is,  by  hand,  with  short  leads  of  hose  from  the  spraying  outfit.  Here- 
tofore vineyardists  liave  found  it  necessary  to  make  applications  of  poisons 
so  late  in  the  season  that  the  fruit  at  picHng  time  was  coated  with  the  spray 
to  a  very  undesirable  extent,  greatly  reducing  its  value. 


Nut  insect  investiqations .' 

To  determine  tne  biologies  of  and  remedies  for  the  principal  pecan  insects, 
chestnut  weevils,  and  other  important  nnt  insects.  FffectiAe  control 
measures  have  been  developed  for  many  of  the  insect  enemies  of  the  pecan. 


•  Orchard  insecticides  and  spraying  jnachinerp 

To  test  proprietary  insecticides;  to  determine  the  comparalive  value  of 
insecticides  in  general  use  and  to  what  extent  they  may  be  combined  with 
fungicides  of  various  Idnds  in  the  control  of  insect  plant  pests;  to  develop 
new  insecticides  and  determine  their  value  in  insect  control  and  their  effect 
on  the  insects  and  plants  treated;  determination  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  various  types  of  spraying  machinery  in  general  use  ana  of  accessories 
used  in  spraying.  Calcium  arsenate,  a  substitute  for  arsenate  of  lead,  has 
been  developed.  This  product  may  oe  readily  and  cheaply  made  at  home. 
It  has  been  talren  up  oy  manufacturers  and  is  readily  being  adopted  by 
orchardists  on  account  of  the  economy  in  its  u.se  as  compared  with  other 
arsenical  insecticides. 

•  Cranberry  and  small-fruit  insect  investigations 

In^^stigation  of  the  important  insects  affecting  the  cranberry  and  other 
small  fruits,  such  as  the  currant,  gooseberry,  huckleberry,  blueberry,  etc., 
and  to  develop  effective  control  measures. 
Control  of  deciduous-fruit  iusect^s  by  natural  agencies 

To  determine  the  importance  of  Hymenopterous  parasites  and  predator^' 
insects  in  the  control  of  decidnous-fniit  insect  pests  and  devise  methods  for 
their  practical  propagation  and  dissemination;  to  investigate  the  fungi  para- 
sitic on  deciduous-fruit  insects,  with  a  view  to  their  utilization  in  the  control 
of  insect  pests. 
Deciduous-fruit  nursery  insect  investigations 

To  in\'esti^te  the  various  insects  affecting  nursery  stock  and  to  develop 
remedies  which  may  be  effectively  applied  under  nursery  conditions;  to  in- 
tigate  the  efficiency  of  fumigation  methods  now  employed  by  nurserymen 
and  to  effect  improvement  in  disinfecting  nursery  stock. 
Orchard  insect  survey , 

To  obtain  information  on  the  large  number  of  insect  pests  of  orchards,  vine- 
yards, etc.,  at  present  of  lesser  importance  in  the  Umted  States,  but  which 
may  become  important  at  any  time. 

CEKEAL  and  forage  insect  INVirSTTOATIONS 


Cereal  insect  investigations 

Investigations  of  insects  attacking  cultivated  grains,  including  the  white 
grub,  corn-ear  worm,  corn-root  aphis,  cutworms,  western  army  cutworm, 
jointworm,  European  cornstalk  borer,  vrireworm,  chinch  bug,  Hessian  lly, 
corn-root  worms,  and  miscellaneous  insects  affecting  rye,  barley,  and  other 
small  grains:  and  experiments  in  the  utilisation  of  natural  enemies  of  such 
insects,  besides  remedial  and  preventive  measures  through  mechanical  and 
cultural  means.  Special  intensive  investigations  of  the  Hessian  fly  were  be- 
gun in  Illinois,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri  during  the  past  year  in  coop- 
eration with  State  experts.  This  is  the  beginning  of  experimental  research 
work  which  will  probably  continue  for  several  years. 
Forage  insect  investigntionn 

Studies  of  insects  attacking  plants  used  as  forage,  including  the  alfalfa 
weevil,  alfalfa  seed  chalcis,  the  alfalfa  butterfly,  insects  affecting  the  produc- 
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Appropriations  and  activities. 


CJEBEAL  AND  FOBAOE  INSECT  INVESTIGATIONS— Continued. 

tinn  of  clover  seed,  and  Insects  attacking  soy  bean,  sowpea,  vetches,  and  other 
plants  and  grasses  used  for  forage;  and  investigation  of  methods  of  combating 
these  insects  through  the  employment  of  their  natural  enemies  and  the  utili- 
eatioQ  of  mechanical  and  cultural  remedial  and  preventive  measures.  In 
cooperation  with  the  StatQ  authorities  of  California  and  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  work  against  serious  general  outbreaks  of  grass- 
hoppers threatening  the  alfalfa  crops  in  a  dozen  or  more  counties  of  Call- 
fonua  and  Montana  produced  eminently  successful  results. 


Southern  field  crop  insect  investigations. 


Cotton  insect  investigations. 


Investigation  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil,  including  life-history  studies,experi- 
ments  in  methods  of  cu.ti  ^ration,  experiments  in  mechanical  control,  experi- 
ments with  insecticides,  improvemiBnt  of  machinery  for  the  application  of 
insecticides,  value  of  parasitic  enemies  as  a  control  measure,  and  collection 
of  data  as  to  the  status  and  dispersion  of  the  weevil;  investigation  and  eradi- 
cation of  the  new  outbreak  of  the  pink  bollworm  in  Texas,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  HorticUitural  Board;  study  of  the  habits  and  extent  of  damage 
caused  by  cotton  root  aphids,  cutworms,  red  spider,  cotton  bugs,  and  other 
Insects  anectinp'  cotton  in  the  Southern  States,  in  Arizona,  and  in  the  Im- 
perial Val'ey  of  Cilifomla,  and  of  appropriate  remedies;  study  of  the  relation 
of  insects  to  the  sheddin?  of  cotton  fruit,  with  a  view  to  reduce  loss  from  this 
cause.  As  the  result  qf  the  work  of  the  past  two  years,  and  especially  as  the 
result  of  extended  field  experimentation  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  it 
begins  to  \ie  apparent  that  important  results  in  the  use  of  certain  arsenicals 
applied  in  a  certain  way  a^inst  the  cotton  boll  weevil  may  be  secured.  In 
the  extensive  field  experiments  of  the  past  fiscal  year  the  yield  of  cotton 
was  greatly  increEised. 
Tobacco  inxect  investigations 

Study  of  insects  attacking  tobacco,  including  horn  worms,  budworms,  wire- 
worms,  and  the  larro  tobacco  beetle;  determination  of  methods  of  control  by 
spraying  and  otherwise,  and  demonstration  to  planters  of  such  methods; 
detormination  of  feasible  means  to  prevent  losses  in  warehouses  and  factories 
due  to  the  cigarette  beetle;  investigation  of  insects  which  transmit  the  mosaic 
disease.  Durine  the  past  year  favorable  results  have  been  obtained  in  the 
use  of  arsenate  of  lead  against  the  hornworm.  Considerable  proeress  has  been 
made  in  invest!  ration  of  the  tobacco  budworm  in  Florida,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  successful  control  could  bQ  efifected  with  arsenate  of  lead  mixed 
with  cornineal  as  a  carrier.  This  carrier  was  the  only  one  which  yielded  any 
success. 
Eice  insect  investigitions '. 

To  investigate  the  means  of  control  of  rice  insect  pests. 
Sugar-cane  insect  investigations. 

To  discover  means  of  controlling  the  moth  borer  in  sugar  cane  and  corn, 
especially  in  adapting  cultural  practices  to  the  increase  of  its  parasitic  ene- 
mies; to  determine  the  damas:e  done  to  su<4arcane  by  miscellaneous  insects, 
including  leaf  hoppers,  mealy  bugs,  and  root  borers,  and  to  perfect  means  of 
control. 


Forest  and  shade-tree  insect  investigations. 


Field  investigations 

Determination  of  the  character,  extent,  cause,  and  methods  of  prevention 
and  control  of  insect  damage  to  forest  reproduction,  the  wood  of  dead,  dying 
and  felled  timber;  crude,  finished,  seasoned,  and  utilized  forest  products; 
hickory  and  ash  forest  and  shade  trees;  and  shade  trees  and  hardy  shrubs  in 
general.  Investigations  of  the  relation  of  climatic  conditions  to  forest  tree 
insects,  and  methods  of  control,  and  of  the  interrelation  of  insects  and  forest 
fires  in  the  destruction  of  forests.  Systematic  and  economic  investigations 
of  the  soolytoid  bark  and  timber  luetics,  round-headed  and  flat-headed  bor- 
ers, and  beneficial  insects,  and  investigations  of  general  methods  of  combat- 
ing them.  Instructions  and  demonstrations  in  the  national  forests  and 
national  parks  relating  to  practical  methods  of  preventing  and  controlling 
extensive  insect  depredations. 

In  the  field  of  forest  entomology,  the  work  of  the  past  three  years  under 
recommendations  by  this  bureau  has  almost  completely  eliminated  the 
b^tles  that  were  killing  timber  in  the  yellow  and  sugar-pine  areas  of  the 
Yosemite  Rational  Park.  A  survey  of  the  timbered  area  of  a  large  part  of 
California,  covering  an  area  of  a  million  and  a  half  acres  and  mciuding 
19,000,000,000  board  feet,  has  been  completed.  This  survey  was  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service,  the  National  Park  service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  representatives  of  the  larger  private  owners' 
to  determine  the  extent  of  dei)redations  by  bark  beetles.  Full  reports  have 
been  submitted  together  with  recommendations  for  concerted  control 
operations. 

The  methods  recommended  by  the  bureau,  as  the  result  of  long  experi- 
mentation, to  prevent  losses  by  white  ants  to  the  wood  work  of  buildmgs, 
lumber,  and  other  forest  products,  especially  when  intended  for  export  to 
the  tropics,  are  being  adopted;  so  that  American  manufacturers  can  now 
compote  for  foreign  trade. 
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Appropriations  and -activities 


FoBBST  AND  sHAOB^TBEE  msBCT  DrTEsnoAnoNS— Continaed. 

The  methods  ascertained  by  the  bureau,  applied  to  stored  shlpboildiiic 
lomher  and  the  larfpe  Army  and  Navy  stores  of  handles,  tent  poles,  wheef 
barrows,  oars,  and  other  hard-wood  articles  ara  preventing  damage  by 
powder-post  beetles,  which  is  often  extremely  serious.  Previous  to  the 
present  war,  large  Armv  supplies  accumulated  for  some  time  had  been  tound 
practically  mined  by  tnese  insects. 
IdAontor^  hwesUganons , 

IdentiOcation  and  dassiScaytion  of  spe'^les;  revising  and  bringing  up  to 
date  the  systematic  knowledge  of  all  North  American  species*  detenmnation 
of  seasonal  histories,  food,  and  breeding  habits,  geof^aphical  distribution, 
and  such  other  inlormation  of  a  technical  nature  about  the  species  as  is  es- 
sential to  the  best  success  in  the  investigation  and  practical  treatment  of 
economic  problems  relating  to  special  groups  of  forest  and  shade  tree  insects. 


TBUCK-CBOP  AMD   flTOBBD-PBODUCT  INSECT  INVBSTIOATIONS. 


Trvek-erop  insect  invaUgaiknu 

DetennioatioD  by  the  usual  field,  experimental,  and  research  methods 
of  the  cause,  extent,  and  character  of  insect  injury  to  vegetable  and  truck 
crops  with  a  view  to  develop  effective  preventive  or  control  measures;  in- 
cludes Investigations  (rf  insects  affecting  the  potato,  sweet  potato,  cabbEige, 
and  other  cole  crops,  beans,  peas,  and  other  leguminous  food  crops,  toma- 
toes, onions,  cucumbers,  melons,  and  other  cucurbits,  with  especial  attention 
to  the  Colorodo  potato  beetle,  potato  tuber  moth,  potato  aphis,  potato  stalk 
weevil,  potato  flea  beetles,  onran  thrips,  bean  ladybird ,  bean  apnu,  pea  aphis, 
cabbage  looper,  root  maggots,  cabbage-plant  lice,  cutworms,  wuewarms, 
blister  beetles,  and  insects  injurious  to  greenhouse  vegetables  and  certain 
misoellaneous  crops;  determination  of  life  history  of  sugar-beet  insects,  such 
as  leafhoppen,  false  chlndi  bug,  white  grubs,  and  other  pests;  studies  of  the 
agency  of  insects  in  the  transmission  of  cucumber  and  melon  wilt  and  mosaic, 
potato  blight  and  wilt,  curly  top  of  sugar  beets,  and  similar  diseases.  The 
most  important  new  results  have  been  the  discovery  of  the  place  of  hiber- 
nation of  the  striped  cucumber  beetle,  which  has  a  strong  bearing  on  the 
control  of  cucurbit  diseases;  demonstration  of  the  value  of  lead  arsenate 
and  nicotine  sulphate  In  meeting  most  requirements  for  spraying  insects 
injurious  to  vegetables  and  truck  crops;  a  study  of  the  sweet-potato  weevil, 
the  most  important  insect  pest  in  the  South,  with  a  view  to  its  control;  the 
completion  of  a  comiHeheittive  work  on  the  potato  tuber  moth. 
Stored-prod'jct  insect  tnvestigationg 

Studies  of  both  common  and  newly  introduced  insects  injuriously  affecting 
stored  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  other  grains,  and  flour,  m^,  and  other  mill 

Eroducts,  including  all  cereal  foodstuffs  in  flour  mills,  elevators,  and  ware- 
ouses,  involving  a  special  investigation  of  railway  and  steamboat  lines  as 
eairierB  of  infestation;  study  of  the  insect  enemies  of  dried  fruits  and  nuts, 
beans,  peas,  and  cowpeas,  and  cured  meats,  hides,  furs,  and  manufactured 
fabrics;  and  investigation  and  demonstration  of  apprc^iriate  measures  for 
the  control  of  such  insects,  including  tests  of  promising  and  standard  fumi- 
gants  and  other  insecticides  against  these  species,  and  of  klln-dnring  and. 
neat  methods  against  grain  pests,  especially  grain  weevils,  and  of  those  at- 
tacking edible  legumes.  It  nas  been  shown  that  the  reason  why  the  Angou- 
mois  grain  moth  has  been  so  injurious  to  stored  wheat  in  Pennsylvania  is 
because  of  a  wrong  system  of  storage  in  tightly  built  bams  and  a  thrashing 
at  any  time  convenient  to  the  owner.  Early  thrashing,  with  an  entirely 
changed  method  of  storing,  the  emidoyment  of  fumfgants,  and  practice  of 
clean  methods  will  lessen  the  damage  enormously.  C  bservations  were 
made  on  the  successful  heating  of  a  floor  mill  in  Kansas  to  destroy  the  Medi- 
terranean flour  moth.  It  is  very  essential  in  connection  with  the  present 
efforts  of  food  conservation  to  materially  enlarge  and  strengthen  tlus  field 
of  actlvitv,  and  plans  are  being  made  for  a  thorough-going  investigation  of 
the  life  histories  and  habits  of  these  insects  and  for  the  eniargeraent  of  the 
work  generally  during  the  coming  year. 


Bbb-cultube  investioations. 


To  determine  the  various  methods  by  which  bees  respond  to  changes  in 
external  temperature  and  best  methods  of  caring  for  bees  during  winter;  the 
development  of  the  bee  in  the  larval  stage;  determination  of  the  effect  on 
bees  of  spraying  fruit  trees  for  codling-moth  control;  a  study  of  the  various 
diseases  which  affect  the  brood  and  adult  bees;  demonstrations  and  instruc- 
tions in  beekeeping  through  and  in  cooperation  with  the  county  agricultural 
agents  in  the  Southern  States:  timely  circular  letters  to  beekeepers  in  various 
States  designed  to  stimulate  an  increased  production  of  honey  for  the  present 
emergency.  On  the  declaration  of  war  the  research  activities  of  the  bee 
culture  branch  of  the  bureau  were  temporarily  suspended  and  a  vigorous 
campaign  was  instituted  to  stimulate  beekeepers  to  increased  honey  ivoduc- 
ticn.  In  cooperation  with  the  Stat^  Relations  Service,  circulars  were  sent  to 
every  county  agent  in  the  country  for  distribution  and  letters  were  mailed 
to  individual  beekeepers,  and  the  effort  has  met  with  an  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse. It  is  planned  to  still  further  increase  the  campaign  for  the  increased 
production  of  honey  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 


Allotment  (lump  fund). 


1918 


$18,740 


1919 


$18,740 


47,780 


67.760 


40,760 


7,000 


37,760 


80,000 


20,000 


35,000 
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8UMMABT  OF  PRINCIPAL  AcTn'iTiES  OF  BiTBEAn  OF  Bktomotxxsit — Gontlniied. 


Appropriations  and  activities. 


TEOPICAL  AKD  SUBTBOnCAL  PBUIT  INSECT  INTESnC ATIONS . 


Demonstration  of  control  for  the  white  flv  and  other  citrus  pests  in  Florida: 
perfectbig  and  improving  methods  of  gassins  citrtis  eroves  in  California: 
special  investieations  of  the  citrus  mealy  bu(»s  in  California,  includini;  the 
relationship  of  the  Argentine  ant  to  these  mealy  bu^,  and  the  control  of 
the  fluted  s^ale  in  Louisiana  by  means  of  the  Introdu'^tion  anddissemination 
of  its  imported  ladybug  enemy.  The  most  important  recent  results  have 
been  improvements  in  sr^ravs  for  the  control  of  citrus  insects  in  Florida: 
better  control  of  citrus  scale  insects  in  California  by  gassing;,  including  a  study 
of  the  use  of  liquidated  hydrocyanic  gas.  a  method  now  being  widely  adopted; 
verv  successful  control  of  the  fluted  S'^e  at  New  Orleans  bv  its  introdtt<^ 
enemy,  and  extension  Ot  this  control  to  other  places  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  southeastern  Texas:  a  thorouehlv  effective  control  of  California  mealy 
bogs  on  citrtis  trees  by  control  of  the  Argentine  ant. 

IVVSSTIGATION  AND  CONTROL  Olr  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  AND  OTHER  FRUTT  FUBfl.. 

8tudy  in  Hawaii  of  the  life  history  of  the  fruit  fly  in  relation  to  its  hosts; 
cooperation  in  the  introduction  and  study  of  parasites  from  foreign  ^orun- 
tries:  inspection  and  certification  of  pineapples  and  bananas  and  other 
plant  products  for  export  from  Hawaii  to  the  mainland  of  the  UnUted  States, 
and  general  enforcement  of  Iruit-fly  cuarantine:  inspection  of  fruit  Imported 
into  the  United  States,  and  general  enforcement  of  fruit-fly  quarantine  in- 
spection of  fruit  imported  into  the  United  States  frcm  Mediterranean  and 
other  countries  in  which  the  fruit  fly  is  known  to  occur:  study  of  the  papaya 
and  other  fruit  flies  at  Miami,  >la.\  in  connection  with  a  new  project  enti- 
tled ''Investigation  of  insects  affecting  mango,  guava,  avocado,  and  other 
subtropical  fruits":  study  of  fniit  flies  in  connection  with  new  pro'ect  en- 
titled "Insect  survev  of  the  West  Indian  islands  and  Central  and  South 
American  countries/'  such  survev  having  narticular  relation  to  insect  pests 
of  plants  and  plant  products  whidi  are  likely  to  be  brought  into  the  United 
States  through  the  agencv  of  commerce  from  the  re^on  designated.  Recent 
results  have  been  the  substantial  completion  of  life-history  and  host-plant 
relations  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fiy  in  Hawaii:  important  new  work 
during  the  year,  the  introduction  and  establishment  and  determination 
of  means  of  mcreasing  the  efficiency  of  introduced  parasitic  enemies  of  fruit 
flies;  export  of  fruit  from  Hawaii  to  the  mainland  efficiently  regulated  and 
certain  additions  to  such  exported  fruit  allowed:  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  with  a  view  to  safeguard  the  plant  introduction 
gudens  at  Miami,  f  la.,  by  conducting  a  study  of  the  in^^ect  enemies  of  the 
special  subtropical  cultures  of  that  region:  survey  started  during  the  year 
of  fruit  flies  and  other  insects  of  West  Indian  islands  and  Central  and  South 
American  countries,  resulting  in  the  securing  of  some  neoessanr  informa- 
tion for  quarantine  purposes  in  relation  to  the  citrus  blac^  fly  of  Cuba  and 
Jamaica  and  in  relation  to  some  important  fruit-fly  enemies  of  citrus  and 
other  fruits  in  Cuba;  a  preliminary  insect  survey  of  the  Virgjn  Islands  and 
the  Canal  Zone,  the  latter  locality  belne  particularly  a  source  of  danger  to 
the  United  States  and  already  invaded  by  the  citrus  black  fly;  steps  being 
taken  to  exterminate  the  black  fly  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

Miscellaneous  insect  investigations 

IdeTitification  and  classification 

For  investigation,  identification,  and  systematic  classification  of  mis- 
cellaneous insects:  covers  the  ml%ellaneous  investigational  work  not  spe- 
cifically provided  for  in  other  projects  of  the  bureau. 
Insects  affecting  the  health  of  man 

Investigation  and  eradication  of  the  body  and  head  lioe,  house  fly,  dis- 
ease-carrying mosquitoes,  stable  fly.  Rocky  Mountain  spotted-fever  tick, 
and  other  insects  affecting  the  health  of  man:  investigation  and  control  of 
insects  found  in  packing  houses  and  associated  with  meat  products  and 
which  therefore  may  transmit  disease. 
Insects  affecting  the  heallh  of  animals 

Investigation  of  the  various  species  of  ticks  which  transmit  disease  or 
are  Important  parasites  of  domestic  animah  and  poultry,  and  of  screw 
worm,  norse  bots,  ox  warbles,  horsefly,  him  fly,  fleas,  Uce,  etc.,  and  deter- 
mination of  means  of  control.  Important  discoveries  were  made  with 
reference  to  the  screw  worm,  which  is  a  very  Important  pest  of  domestic 
animals  In  the  Southwest,  and  with  reference  to  the  nose  bit,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  Northwest  in  recent  years  and  which  has  already  become 
a  formidable  pest.  These  results  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  considerable  ex- 
tension  activity  which  the  bureau  Is  about  to  undertake. 

Gipsy  moth  and  brown-tul  moth  invb8Tiq.vtion3 


Laboratory  and  field  investigations 

Studies  of  the  habits  and  life  histories  of  imported  parasites  and  natural 
enemies  of  the  gipsy  and  brown-tall  moths;  datermination  of  the  extent  to 
which  these  parasites  are  increasing  under  field  conditions  and  their  values 


Allotment  (lamp  fund). 


1918 


917,100 


1919 


sie. 


33,200 


56,380 


24,730 
20,500 


11,150 


305,060 


77,480 


32,000 


52,330 


20,680 


20,500 


11,150 


304,050 


76,480 
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Suif  If  ABT  or  Pbincipal  Aotivitdeb  of  Bubeau  ov  Bntomou)gt — C!ontinued. 


ApproprJatioins  and  soUvitiM- 


OiPST  mothIand  brown-tail  moth  iNVEsnoATioiTs— Continued. 

as  enemies  of  the  insects  oonoemed;  collecticm  and  colonization  of  bene- 
ficial species  in  areas  where  they  do  not  now  exist  in  the  infested  territory; 
determination  of  the  natural  increase  of  the  gipsy  moth  under  field  condi- 
tions; study  of  the  feedin£  habits  of  the  gipsy-moth  larvee  in  all  stages  and 
of  the  food  plants  upon  wnich  this  species  can  not  develop:  investigation  of 
the  relation  and  effect  on  the  increase  of  the  gipsy  moth  of  the  disease  known 
as  "wilt."  and  of  the  effect  of  secondary  insects  on  trees  that  have  been  de- 
foliated oy  the  gipsy  moth;  study  of  the  means  by  which  the  gipsy  moth 
spreads  to  new  tenitory ;  and  tests  of  new  insecticides  and  methods  of  spray- 
ing or  banding  trees,  in  order  to  enable  control  work  to  be  carried  on  more 
efficiently  and  economically. 

The  most  important  new  results  of  the  work  on  the  gipsy  moth  and  the 
brown-tail  moth  have  been  the  adoption  of  a  new  method  of  banding  trees 
and  the  development  of  a  tree-banding  material  prepared  by  the  bureau  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  resulting  in  a  decrease  in  the 
cost;  and  an  increased  effectiveness  of  the  parasites  imported  from  Europe 
and  Japan  and  established  in  the  infested  regions  in  New  England;  new  dis- 
coveries concerning  the  "wilt"  disease  of  the  gipsy  moth  and  the  finding  of 
a  new  caterpillar  parasite  of  this  insect. 
Scouting  and  extermination  work 

To  determine  the  area  invested  by  the  gipsy  moth  and  the  brown-tall  moth 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  spread  of  these  insects;  and  to  apply  Ax- 
terminative  measures  in  the  territory  where  the  best  results  can  be  secured 
in  suppressing  these  pests. 
Relation  ofsilneuUture  to  gipty-inoth  control 

To  determine  the  relation  of  siMcultural  conditions  to  gipsy-moth  infes- 
tation and  to  demonstrate  the  best  methods  of  handling  forest  growth  so  as 
to  render  it  unfavorable  to  gipsy-moth  attack;  to  determine  the  most  profit- 
able utilisation  of  products  cut. 
Quarantine  and  inspection  of  nursery,  forest,  and  quarry  products 

To  provide  for  the  inspection  or  plants  and  forest  and  quarry  products,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  dissemination  ot  the  gipsy  moth  and  the  brown-t^l 
moth  from  Infested  areas. 


Allotment  (lump  fund). 


S1S9,570 


6,000 


53,000 


$109,570 


5,000 


53,000 


3^ 
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Committee  on  Agbxculture, 

HoiTBB  or  Rberbsentatives, 

Tuesday^  Janua/ry  5, 1918, 

Enforcement  or  the  Insecticide  Act. 

STATEXENT  OP  BB.  J.  K.  HATWOOD,  CHAIBMAN  OP  THE  IlfSECTI- 
CIBE  AND  FinraiCIDE  BOARD,  UNITED  STATES  DEPABTMEST 
OP  AOBICTTLTtTBE. 

The  Chairman.  Turn  to  page  194,  the  Enforcement  of  the  Insectir 
<!ide  Act.    Dr.  Haywood  is  present  and  will  present  the  matter. 

You  have  a  few  transfers,  I  believe,  from  the  lump  fund  to  the 
statutoiy  roll. 

Dr.  Haywood,  One  transfer  from  the  lump  fund  to  the  statutory 
roll — a  charwoman,  at  $480 — and  the  lump-fund  roll  has  be6n  re- 
duced by  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  And  then,  in  item  10,  you  have  one  sample  and 
store  room  custodian. 

Dr.  Haywood.  A  new  place. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Dr.  Haywood.  All  samples  collected  by  our  inspectors  are  kept  in 
locked  storerooms.  They  must  be  received,  critically  and  intelli- 
gently inspected  for  any  defects,  checked  against  inspection  and 
shipping  records,  detailed  records  made,  and  filed  under  a  satisfac- 
tory filing  svstem,  so  that  they  can  be  obtained  at  a  moment's  notice. 
They  must  be  properly  referred  for  analysis  and  test  and  accurate 
records  kept,  to  the  four  bureaus  involved  in  the  work,  forwarded 
to  our  field  stations,  sent  to  the  United  States  attorneys  when  cases 
are  tried,  sent  to  manufacturers  when  requested,  etc.  The  person 
assigned  to  this  work  is  frequently  required  to  do  rather  rough  and 
heavy  work.  Most  of  the  samples  are  small,  but  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  50,  100,  and  200  pound  samples.  It  is  not  believed  the 
duties  of  the  position  can  be  satisf actoriijr  performed  by  a  woman. 

The  man  charged  with  the  duties  of  this  branch  of  tne  work  must 
te  a  dependable,  well-balanced  person  who  would  make  a  satisfac- 
tory  appearance  on  the  witness  stand,  since  the  custodian  of  samples 
may  be  called  to  the  witness  stand  in  any  of  our  cases.  ^At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  are  obliged  to  depend  on  several  diiferent  men,  inci- 
dental to  their  regular  work*  to  take  care  of  the  official  samples  in 
the  several  storerooms.  The  work  has  increased  steadily  every  year, 
and  has  now  assumed  such  proportions  that  one  man  who  is  very 
level-headed  and  dependable  should  have  charge  of  it.  Our  present 
arrangement  of  using  part  of  the  time  of  several  men  for  this  work 
is  not  satisfactory,  in  that  it  results  in  lack  of  systematic  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  hundreds  of  samples  that  are  now  on  hand  and  conse- 
quent loss  of  time  when  we  are  obliged  to  consult  the  labels  on  these 
samples.  Besides,  the  men  who  do  most  of  this  work  at  the  present 
time  would  not  be  satisfactory  witnesses  to  place  on  the  stand  in  our 
court  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  the  general-expense  item — ^item  20. 
There  is  an  increase  of  $7,540? 

Dr.  Haywood.  There  is  an  apparent  increase  of  $7,060,  but  the 
actual  increase  is  $7,540,  because  of  the  transfer  of  the  charwoman 
to  the  statutory  roll.  This  sum  is  needed  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  increased  work  of  the  board.  It  will  be  used  to  employ  a  chemist, 
who  is  also  a  bacteriologist,  one  assistant  chemist,  one  chemist's  aid, 
one  entomologist,  and  one  plant  pathologist,  and  to  pay  their 
expenses.  The  board  feels  that  during  the  war  period  it  is  especially 
necessary  to  enforce  this  act  for  three  principle  reasons.  The  first 
one  is  that  the  whole  campaigh  for  increased  food  production  will  be 
seriously  jeopardized  unless  the  farmers  receive  insecticides  and 
fungicides  which  will  do  what  is  claimed  for  them  on  the  labels. 
Second,  there  is  a  greatly  increased  use  for  disinfectants  during  this 
war  period  by  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  Public  Health  Service. 
A  third  reason  is  that  we  have  noticed  a  marked  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers,  because  of  the  greatly  increased  price  of 
some  ingredients  that  go  into  the  insecticides  and  fungicides,  to  sub- 
stitute other  materials  for  the  ingredients  that  they  have  had  in  their 
products  heretofore,  with  the  result  that  their  product  is  not  as  good 
as  it  should  be.  In  consequence,  it  is  necessary  to  again  collect  and 
repeat  the  analysis  and  test  to  ascertain  whether  such  a  product  is 
as  ffood  as  it  was  before. 

By  reason  of  all  these  things,  the  work  has  increased  and  we  feel 
that  these  positions  are  necessary  to  enforce  the  law  at  the  present 
time. 

There  are  some  special  reasons  for  two  or  three  places,  for  example^ 
the  chemist-bacteriologist.  We  only  have  one  bacteriologist  to  help 
enforce  the  law.  We  lost  the  services  of  that  man  during  part  of 
last  year.  He  came  back  to  us  after  about  six  months.  He  had  been 
called  for  duty  in  the  Medical  Eeserve  Corps  of  the  Navy  for  that 
time.  During  his  absence  we  were  not  able  to  get  a  man  from 
the  civil-service  rolls  to  take  his  place.  We  did  not  have  a  man  who 
could  do  the  work  and  could  not  get  anybody  to  do  it.  We  want  a 
man  to  serve  as  an  understudy  to  our  bacteriologist  and  to  do  the 
bacteriological  work  when  this  man  is  away  on  cases  or  on  leave,, 
or  in  case  he  is  again  called  for  duty  in  the  Navy. 

With  respect  to  the  entomologist  and  plant  pathologist,  whom  we 
expect  to  pay  only  $1,440  each,  we  have  been  getting  along  in  the 
past  by  employing  temporary  men  for  that  work  during  the  sum- 
mer periods.  This  arrangement  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The  em- 
ployees should  be  in  the  department  to  do  the  work  properly,  in 
order  to  get  the  atmosphere  of  the  department,  learn  what  the  de- 
partment can  teach  him,  and  be  available  when  needed  at  the  trial 
of  a  case.  Under  the  present  arrangement  he  may  be  out  of  the 
country  when  needed  or  where  it  is  very  difficult  and  expensive  to  g^t 
him  to  the  trial.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  use  temporary  men.  It  is 
our  plan  to  appoint  two  permanent  men.    We  are  not  asking  for  any 
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additional  sum  to  cover  the  expenses  of  these  two  men,  as  the  amount 
we  have  been  using  to  pay  for  the  services  of  the  temporary  men  wiU 
be  used  in  paying  the  expenses  of  the  permanent  men. 

The  Chairman.  Your  general  line  of  work  is  about  the  same  as  it 
has  been? 

Dr.  Haywood.  Exactly  the  same;  enforcing  the  insecticide  act 
through  the  agency  of  four  different  bureaus,  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry, the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  These  scientists  are  put  in  these 
various  bureaus  to  do  the  work  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of 
the  board  in  each  bureau  and  the  results  submitted  to  the  Insecticide 
and  Fungicide  Board  for  preparing  the  cases  and  transmitting  them 
to  the  solicitor  for  action. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  gentlemen?  If  not,  Doctor,  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  extend  your  remarks. 

Dr.  Hatwood.  We  have  prepared  a  statement  here  which  covers 
what  I  have  said  to  you  and  also  a  statement  which  I  believe  was 
asked  for  relative  to  expenditures.  The  statement  covers  expendi- 
tures of  each  subactivity  of  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  go  into  the  record  without  objection. 

(The  statements  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

SUMMABY   OF   PRINCIPAL   ACTn'ITIES   OF   THE   INSECTICIDE   AND   FUNGICIDE   BOABD. 

The  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board,  composed  of  four  scientists  attached  to 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
and  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  organized  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  assist  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  enforcement  of  the  insecticide  act 
of  1910.  Working  under  the  board  members  in  the  various  bureaus  involved 
are  chemists,  entomologists,  microscopists,  etc.,  to  analyze  and  test  the  various 
preparations  coming  within  the  purview  of  the  law.  The  organization  includes 
in  addition  a  central  administrative  and  inspection  office,  which  has  supervision 
over  all  work  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  covering  the  col- 
lection of  samples  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  and  evidence  of  their  manu- 
facture and  shipment,  the  preparation  of  cases  for  submission  to  the  board 
and  the  solicitor,  attending  to  all  fiscal  matters,  accounting  of  property,  cor- 
respondence, etc. 

The  enforcement  of  the  insecticide  act  has  been  in  operation  since  January 
1, 1911.  The  act  empowers  the  department  to  proceed  criminally  against  shippers 
of  adulterated  or  misbranded  insecticides  or  fungicides  and  seize  shipments  of 
such  adulterated  or  misbranded  materials,  provided  the  goods  enter  interstate 
commerce,  are  offered  for  export,  or  are  manufactured,  sold,  or  offered  for 
sale  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Territories.  Products  offered  for 
import  at  the  various  ports  of  entry  also  come  within  the  purview  of  the  law. 

A  survey  of  the  work  of  enforcing  the  act  during  the  year  reveals  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  in  the  amount  of  work  required  to 
be  done.  This  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  apparent  effort  of  manufacturers 
to  use  new  ingredients  in  their  products,  which  has  necessitated  an  increasing 
amount  of  work  in  the  adaptation  of  methods  of  analysis  and  test  to  special 
cases  in  which  these  new  combinations,  and  sometimes  new  and  unusual  sub- 
stances, occur.  The  materials  collected  and  examined,  and  which-  are  in  use 
by  the  various  agricultural  classes,  are  those  used  in  spraying  plants  such  as 
fruit  trees,  vines,  cotton,  truck  crops,  etc.,  and  in  treating  seed  wheat  and  other 
cereals  to  combat  insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases ;  and  those  used  for  various 
purposes  on  poultry  and  on  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  and  certain  other 
domestic  animals.  Many  samples  of  disinfectants  and  germicides  and  of  prod- 
ucts to  rid  the  household  of  Insects  were  also  collected  and  examined. 

During  the  year  the  board  reported  to  the  solicitor  of  the  department  126 
cases  presenting  alleged  violations  of  law,  with  recommendations  that  the  facts 
be  transmitted  to  the  Attorney  General  with  a  view  to  the  institution  of 
criminal  action  or  seizure  proceedings.    Disposition  was  made  of  240  cases  by 
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correspondence  with  liie  manufacturers.  These  cases  presented  violations 
which  were  technical  only,  were  not  flagrant,  or  cases  In  which  the  wanufae- 
turer  gave  reasonable  and  adequate  explanation  of  his  failure  to  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  Action  was  talcen  to  place  in  abeyance  795  samples  which, 
upon  examination  and  test,  were  shown  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  ijrovlsions 
of  the  law  or  were  from  shipments  of  the  same  goods  made  prior  to  shipments 
for  which  the  manufacturer  had  been  convicted  and  had  after  citation  con- 
formed to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  On  June  30,  1917,  94  cases  were  pending 
preliminary  hearings  or  before  the  board  for  final  action,  280  were  held  in 
temporary  abeyance  pending  the  receipt  of  further  information  or  the  outcome 
of  prosecutions  based  on  the  same  product,  or  correspondence  with  the  manu- 
facturers, and  274  samples  were  undergoing  analysis  and  test.  The  Inspectors 
and  sample  collectors  of  the  board  operating  throughout  the  United  States  col- 
lected 984  samples  during  the  year. 

Various  scientific  Investigations  have  been  made  by  the  chemists,  plant 
pathologists,  and  entomologists  of  the  board,  in  cooperation  with  the  various 
bureaus  of  the  department,  to  obtain  basic  facts  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  law. 

SEASONS  FOB  INCREASE. 

There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  this  Item  of  $7,060 ;  but,  tailing  into  consid- 
eration the  transfer  to  the  statutory  roll  of  one  charwoman  at  $480,  the  actual 
increase  is  $7,540. 

The  increase  is  divided  among  the  various  subactivitles  of  the  board,  as 
follows : 

For  the  chemical  subactivity,  $4,660,  to  be  used  for  the  employment  of  one 
additional  bacteriologist-chemist  at  $1,800,  and  to  pay  his  expenses,  the  salary 
and  expenses  of  one  assistant  chemist  at  $1,440,  and  the  salary  of  one  chemist's 
aid  at  $720 ;  for  the  plant-industry  subactivity,  one  plant  pathologist  at  $1,440 ; 
and  for  the  entomology  subactivity  one  entlmologist  at  $1,440. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  board  that  it  is  especially  important  to  effectively 
enforce  the  insecticide  act  during  the  period  of  the  war  for  three  principal 
reasons:  (1)  Because  prices  of  basic  materials  used  In  manufacturing  most  of 
the  Important  agricultural  insecticides  and  fungicides  and  many  of  the  dips  and 
household  Insecticides  have  Increased  to  such  a  marlsed  extent  since  the  Euro- 
pean war  began  that  there  Is  a  great  temptation  for  manufacturers  to  either 
adulterate  their  Insecticides  and  fungicides  or  skimp  on  the  amounts  of  active 
Ingredients  stated  on  the  label;  (2)  because  this  act  covers  disinfectants,  and 
tremendously  increased  quantities  of  dlsinfestants  are  being  used  by  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Public  Health  Service;  (3)  because  farmers,  orchardlsts,  and  stock 
raisers  can  not  attain  the  maximum  production  of  crops  and  the  maximum 
production  of  cattle  desired  at  this  time  unless  they  obtain  on  the  market  pure 
Insecticides  and  fungicides  which  will  do  what  is  claimed  on  the  label. 

The  chemical  and  bacteriological  work  In  connection  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  act  has  steadily  Increased  each  year  since  the  law  became  effective,  so  that 
the  chemist,  bacterlologlst-chemlst,  and  chemist's  aid  asked  for  are  needed  to 
meet  the  natural  Increase  In  work  which  has  arisen.  Not  only  Is  this  true  but 
It  has  been  found  that  during  the  war  period  manufacturers  are  apt  to  substi- 
tute cheaper  and  less  effective  constituents  for  the  ones  they  have  hitherto  used 
In  their  preparations.  This  means  that  the  chemical  and  bacteriological  work 
Is  greatly  increased,  in  that  this  work  Is  now  more  difficult  than  It  has  ever 
been  before,  and  extra  investigative  work  Is  necessary  to  devise  new  chemical 
and  bacteriological  methods  of  analysis  for  the  new  mixtures  and  preparations. 

The  combined  chemist  and  bacteriologist  is  very  much  needed  to  spend  part 
of  his  time  on  the  Increased  chemical  work,  and,  in  addition,  to  aid  the  present 
bacteriologist  and  serve  as  an  understudy  to  hlra.  It  Is  felt  that  the  bac- 
teriological work  on  disinfectants  should  be  kept  at  a  high  state  of  efficiency 
during  the  war  because  such  large  quantities  of  disinfectants  are  now  used 
and  so  much  depends  on  their  efficacy.  The  bacteriology  of  disinfectants  Is 
a  highly  specialized  branch  of  work  and  there  are  only  a  few  men  In  the 
United  States  qualified  to  carry  on  this  work.  This  extra  combined  chemist 
and  bacteriologist  Is  needed  as  an  assistant  and  understudy  to  our  present  bac- 
teriologist, not  only  to  examine  the  Increasing  number  of  disinfectants  that 
are  being  collected  but  to  be  able  to  take  the  place  of  our  regular  bacteriologist 
when  he  Is  absent  on  leave  or  at  the  trial  of  cases  and  also  in  case  he  should 
leave  the  service.    As  the  enforcement  of  the  law  progresses  and  gross  frauds 
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are  suppressed  dishonest  manufacturers  devise  more  subtle  methods  of  adul- 
terating their  goods,  so  that  more  chemical  investigative  work  is  required  to 
detect  such  adulterants.  The  plant  pathological  and  entomological  work  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  insecticide  act  has  increased  every  year  since  the  law  be- 
came effective,  so  that  we  are  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  current  work  with 
our  present  force,  nor  are  we  able  to  perform  the  increased  work  made  neces- 
sary by  war  conditions — ^1.  e.,  because  of  the  manufacturers'  substituting  one 
product  for  another  and  the  necessity  of  testing  the  new  substances  and  new 
mixtures  against  Insects  and  plant  diseases.  To  properlV  take  care  of  the 
entomological  and  plant  pathological  work,  it  is  our  opinion  tlittt  at  least  one 
plant  pathologist  and  one  extra  entomc^gist  are  necessary,  and  these  can  not 
be  obtained  for  les^  than  $1,440  each.  During  the  current  year  and  for  several 
years  past  we  have  been  getting  along  by  employing  extra  temporary  plant 
pathologists  and  entomologists,  but  this  arrangement  is  inadequate  and  unsat- 
isfactory, in  that  the  men  should  be  in  the  service  all  the  year  to  pri>perly 
make  the  tests,  write  up  their  reports,  file  their  affidavits,  appear  in  court,  and 
get  departmental  experience  along  their  line.  No  additional  appropriation  is 
asked  for  the  expenses  of  these  men,  since  the  extra  money  appropriated  by 
Congress  last  year  for  this  work,  which  has  been  used  to  employ  temporary 
assistants  and  pay  the  expenses  of  same,  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  exi)enses 
of  the  permanent  entomologist  and  plant  pathologist. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  funds  allotted  by  projects  during  the 
present  fiscal  year  and  the  amount  estimated  for  1919: 


Activities. 


Allotment  Oomp. 
fund). 


1.  Administration,  including  inspection  and  collection  of  samples 

Expenses  incident  to  trial  of  cases » 

2.  Chemical,  microscopic,  and  bacteriological  examination  of  insecticides  and  fungi- 

cides (including  disinfectants)  other  than  those  used  on  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  or  goats 

3.  Testing  of  efficacy  of  fungicides  and  action  on  foliage  of  insecticides  and  fungicides 

4.  Testing  of  efficacy  of  insecticides  and  their  action  on  foliage 

5.  Chemical  and  bacteriological  examination  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  used 

primarily  on  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  goats,  and  efficacy  tests  of  same . . . 

Total 


94,490 


1  Each  year  the  board  sets  aside  a  sum  of  $11,000  for  expenses  incidental  to  the  trial  of  oases  in  court- 
It  is  not  desirable  to  use  any  of  this  sum  for  current  expenses,  but  the  liability  must  remain  set  up  until 
the  very  end  of  the  iiscal  year,  since  it  is  impossible  to  determine  when  a  large  part  of  the  money  wUl  be 
needed  for  the  trial  of  one  or  more  important  cases.  As  a  consequence  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  refund  a  oon- 
si(lerable  portion  each  year  to  the  Treasury,  with  the  result  that  the  board  does  not  have  the  use  of  the 
money  for  current  operations,  and  the  appropriation  is  therefore  to  all  intents  and  purposes  nearly 
111,000  less  than  it  api)ears  on  paper. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.37  o'clock  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  January  9,  1918,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Agricui/TURe, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Monday^  Jmrnary  7, 1918, 

BuREAtr  OF  Biological  Survey. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  A.  F.  Lever  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Nelson,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  is  to  be  absent  during  the  week,  he  has  asked  per- 
mission to  present  his  estimates  out  of  order  in  which  they  occur  in 
the  Book  oi  Estimates.  You  will  find  the  estimates  of  this  bureau  on 
page  132,  and  I  will  ask  Dr.  Nelson  to  present  his  case. 

STATEUENT  OF  MS.  £.  W.  NELSON,  CHIEF  OF  BUBEATT  OF  BIO- 
LOGICAL SUBVET,  UNITED  STATES  DEPABTUENT  OF  AOBI- 
CTTLTTJBE. 

The  Chairman,  In  looking  over  your  statutory  roll  I  see  that  there 
is  only  one  change  in  it,  and  that  is  found  in  item  4,  where  you  have 
one  executive  assistant  by  transfer  from  the  lump  sum  for  adminis- 
trative expenses,  $1,890.  Is  that  the  same  salary  that  this  gentleman 
was  getting  on  the  lump-sum  yoU? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  the  same  salary,  including  the  5  per  cent 
increase;. that  is,  he  was  getting  $1,800  plus  5  per  cent.  If  he  had 
been  transferred  without  an  increase  to  cover  it  he  would  have  lost 
the  5  per  cent,  so  that  was  added ;  otherwise  it  is  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  other  change? 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  is  no  other  change  on  the  statutory  roll. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  on  that,  gentlemen  ?•  Ii  not.  Doctor, 
take  up  your  lump-sum  items.  The  first  is  item  No.  25,  for  the  en- 
forcement of  sections  241,  242,  etc.,  an  apropriation  of  $22,000,  which 
is  the  same  appropriation  as  last  year.  Tell  us  briefly  what  you  are 
doing  under  that  item  and  what  you  propose  to  do. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  $22,000  granted  last  year  included  an  increase, 
enabling  us  to  employ  two  additional  inspectors,  or  five  in  all,  to 
control  the  interstate  shipments  of  game  throughout  the  United  States. 
Before  that  we  were  unable  to  cover  the  whole  country.  The  amount 
of  the  appropriation  is  only  $22,000  to  enforce  the  law  throughout 
the  United  States.  That  appears  to  be  a  small  sum,  but  we  have  ac- 
complished rather  unusual  results,  and  the  illegal  shipments  of  game 
are  nearly  done  away  with.    We  have  closed  up  the  shipments  f rofj^ 
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the  Big  Lake  region  in  Arkansas,  which  was  one  of  the  worst  offend- 
ing sections.  There  were  a  number  of  persistent  violators  there  who 
were  in  the  business  in  a  wholesale  way,  shipping  to  Chicago  and 
other  centers.  Thev  have  been  put  out  of  business.  The  object  of 
the  Lacey  Act  is  to  he^p  the  States  protect  their  game.  Illegal  inter- 
state shipments  of  game  are  decreasing  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  continuing  this  same  character  of 
work  during  next  year  ? 

Mr. 'Nelson.  We  will  continue  the  same  work.  I  may  say  in  this 
connection  that  58  cases  were  instituted  during  the  year  and  convic- 
tions secured  in  40  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  pretty  good. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  work  will  be  continued  along  the  same  lines,  and 
there  will  be  no  change  in  personnel:  that  is.  the  same  number  of 
inspectors  will  be  continued. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  item  26,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Mon- 
tana National  Bison  Range  and  other  rcvservations  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  game  introduced  into  suitable  localities  on  public  lands, 
etc.    Tell  us  a  little  about  that. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  the  same  appropriation  we  have  this  year. 
We  have  70  bird  reservations  and  4  large  game  reservations.  The 
reservations  are  getting  on  in  as  good  condition  as  could  be  expected 
under  this  small  appropriation.  Of  course,  we  can  not  develop  them 
as  rapidly  as  is  desirable.  There  are  a  number  of  the  reservations 
that  could  be  greatly  improved  in  their  usefulness  to  the  public  and 
in  the  increase  of  birds  and  game  if  we  had  more  funds  available. 
There  is  need  of  fencing  and  some  additional  lands,  which  I  hope  in 
the  future  may  be  provided. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  SuUys  Hill  Reservation  in 
North  Dakota,  where  we  completed  the  house  and  barn  for  warden's 
quarters  the  past  season.  That  reservation  has  a  specific  appropria- 
tion. We  now  have  14  elk  and  5  deer  on  the  reservation  and  are 
arran^ng  to  place  there  a  small  herd  of  6  or  8  buffalo. 

An  mterestmg  thing  about  the  Sullys  Hill  Reservation  is  its  popu- 
larity among  the  people  of  the  surrounding  region.  It  is  a  very  fine 
picnic  ground,  and  every  pleasant  Sunday  in  summer  approximately 
200  people  come  there.  They  come  in  automobiles  from  as  far  as  200 
mile^s  away ;  about  6,000  people  visited  the  reservation  last  season. 
There  is  a  beautiful  little  grove  there  with  a  pond,  and  Devil's  Lake 
is  just  adjoining.  The  ground  is  hilly  and  covered  with  woods, 
alternating  with  open  grassy  spots,  thus  making  a  very  attractive 
area.  In  view  of  its  being  located  in  the  midst  of  a  rather  monoto- 
nous prairie  country,  this  reservation  has  a  very  great  interest  to  the 
people  of  that  region.  Before  visiting  it  last  summer  I  had  an  idea 
that  wo  had  about  completed  what  should  be  done  there.  After  visit- 
ing the  park,  however,  I  saw  that  some  further  improvements  were 
called  for.  The  roads  where  the  automobiles  approach  the  park  are 
in  bad  condition,  and  various  other  items  of  improvement  might  be 
put  in  to  great  advantage.  Additional  fencing  is  needed  in  order 
to  bring  some  of  the  game  animals  where  the  many  visitors  during 
the  season  can  actually  see  them  without  difficulty.  The  day  I  was 
there  I  could  not  see  any  of  the  game.  It  was  all  hidden  amoung  the 
undergrowth  in  the  woods. 
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Mr.  McLAtJGHMN.  What  is  the  area  of  the  whole  proposition? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  have  780  acres  fenced,  and  I  might  say  here  that 
I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  add  somewhat  to  the  area  of  this 
reservation.  There  is  some  good  adjoining  land  that  should  be 
included. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  is  so  large  now  that  you  can  not  find  the 
animals  there. 

Mr.  Nelson.  You  can  lose,  those  animals  on  an  acre  of  ground 
where  the  dense  brush  grows.  It  is  planned  to  fence  a  small  in- 
closure  to  hold  some  of  the  game  so  that  anybody  can  see  it.  The 
day  I  was  there  people  were  asking  where  the  game  was,  because 
it  was  not  visible.     It  was,  as  I  have  remarked,  in  the  brush. 

The  game  is  increasing  rapidly  on  the  bison  range  in  Montana. 
We  now  have  200  buffalo  from  the  40  which  were  placed  there  in 
1909. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  At  what  place  is  that? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Near  Dixon,  Mont.  Another  interesting  develop- 
ment is  that  at  last  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  antelope  to  increase 
in  this  inclosure.  This  fine  animal  once  so  abundant  in  the  West  is 
disappearing,  and  it  is  feared  that  it  will  become  extinct  outside  of 
the  Government  reservations  within  a  comparatively  few  years. 
Our  experience  heretofore  has  been,  and  it  has  been  the  experience 
of  others,  that  antelope  placed  in  inclosures  would  not  increase  but 
would  gradually  decrease.  This  year  we  have  had  an  actual  increase 
on  the  bison  range,  and  the  antelope  which  were  born  puts  the  num- 
ber there  up  to  34,  which  is  extremely  encouraging.  There  is  an 
increase  also  of  one  antelope  in  the  herd  at  Wind  Cave  Park,  where 
we  have  23,  which  is  also  encouraging.  I  trust  we  have  reached  the 
turning  point  and  that  our  antelope  may  now  increase  and  become 
amenable  to  living  in  fenced  inclosures. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  number  of  buffalo  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  are  about  6,000  buffalo  all  told  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  There  are  about  2,000  in  this  country.  I  am 
giving  the  estimates  for  1916.  The  census  for  this  year  has  not  been 
taken. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Of  that  number  in  the  United  States,  how  many 
are  under  Government  control? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  there  are  about  700  in  the  Government  reser- 
vations. Others  are  scattered  in  zoological  parks  and  in  private 
herds  at  one  place  and  another. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  There  are  very  few  at  large,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  are  none  at  large  outside  the  reservations  and 
a  few  on  the  rauj^e  in  the  Kaibab  ( ountry  in  northern  Arizona,  where 
liuffalo  Jones  tried  to  start  a  herd  some  years  ago.  I  think  a  small 
band  ii  still  there.  They  are  running  on  the  open  range  with  the 
cattle. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Did  he  make  any  progi'ess  in  the  crossbreeding 
proposition  he  had  in  mind? 

Mr.  Nelson.  None  whatever.  Crossbreeding  of  buffalo  and  cattle 
has  been  tried  at  several  places  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States, 
apparentlj^  without  much  practical  success.  Serious  difficulties  are 
met  with  in  connection  with  the  fertility  of  the  crosses,  and  other 
drawbacks  are  encountered  which  have  so  far  rendered  the  experi- 
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ihent  rather  discouraging.  What  the  final  outcome  will  be  it  is  not 
possible  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  on  that  item,  Mr.  Nelson? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  visited  the  Niobara  Reser- 
vation in  Nebraska  and  found  that  it  held  the  same  interest  to  the 
people  of  that  region  that  Sullys  Hill  has  in  North  Dakota.  The 
Niobara  Reservation  is  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  the  scenery  is 
very  attractive  and  picturesque.  It  is  the  ^jite  of  an  old  military  post 
and  is  a  place  to  which  the  people  come  from  all  over  the  surrounding 
country,  just  as  in  the  case  ot  Sullys  Hill.  I  hope  that  we  may  be 
able  to  provide  some  additional  accommodations,  so  that  when  vis- 
itors go  there  they  may  be  made  more  comfortable.  One  of  our  best 
wardens  has  now  moved  there  with  his  family  and  is  putting  the 
place  in  good  condition. 

Last  winter  at  the  winter  elk  refuge  at  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo.,  we 
fed  640  tons  of  hay  to  the  elk,  and  400  tons  were  fed  by  the  game 
service  people  of  Wyoming.  As  you  all  know,  owing  to  the  severity 
of  the  winter,  last  year  was  a  disastrous  one  for  the  stock  interests 
in  that  region;  it  was  likewise  disastrous  to  the  elk.  About  1,500 
elk  died  in  the  Jackson  Hole  area.  Probably  a  smaller  proportion 
of  elk  died  than  of  cattle,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  hay  was 
available  to  help  them  through.  A  report  just  in  from  Jackson  Hole 
says  that  the  weather  the  last  of  December  was  almost  like  October. 
No  snow  is  on  the  reservation,  and  4,000  head  of  elk  have  come  down, 
an  unusual  thing  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Whether  that  means  that 
there  is  no  grass  on  the  range  higher  up  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
afraid  it  does,  and  if  there 'is  a  severe  winter  the  chances  are  there 
will  be  heavier  losses  of  elk  there  this  winter  than  last.  Perhaps  the 
same  thing  may  hold  good  as  regards  cattle  in  that  region. 

On  the  Aleutian  Islands  Reservation,  which  covers  the  entire  Aleu- 
tian Range,  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  have  issued 
permit  for  two  companies  to  try  experiments  to  see  whether  those 
islands  can  be  utilized,  like  the  Orkneys,  for  growing  sheep  or  cattle. 
The  inhabitants  have  spent  considerable  money  and  are  meeting 
rather  hard  luck.  Dr.  Smith,  of  one  of  the  Portland  banks,  and 
associates  are  back  of  this  thing.  They  appear  to  have  abundant 
funds  and  intend  to  try  out  the  matter  very  thoroughly.  If  they 
can  succeed  in  growing  sheep  or  cattle  on  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
there  are  hundreds  of  those  islands  available  in  the  long  chain  ex- 
tending into  the  Pacific.  There  is  much  grass  growing  there,  but  the 
climate  is  tremendously  severe,  with  heavy  storms  and  severe  gales 
in  winter. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  being  done  without  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  does  not  cost  the  Government  a  dollar.  These 
people  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  already  and  will  have  to  con- 
tinue the  expenditure  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  before  they  can 
determine  what  the  result  will  be. 

We  have  tried  to  make  the  lands  on  these  reservations  available  for 
the  stock-raising  industry  where  we  can  do  so  without  interfering 
with  the  prime  purpose  of  the  reservations,  which  is  to  protect  the 
bird  and  animal  life. 

On  the  Klamath  and  Malheur  Reservations,  in  Oregon,  we  have 
])erniitted  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country  to  come  in  in  the 
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fall  and  cut  hay  after  the  birds  have  left.  We  are  making  the  reser- 
vations useful  to  the  public  in  that  way  so  far  as  we  can  without 
interference  with  the  object  for  which  they  were  established. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  kind  of  hay  is  that;  a  coarse  marsh  hay? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  is  a  kind  of  marsh  hay.  It  seems  to  be  desired  very 
much  by  the  people  up  there.     It  apparently  is  useful  for  stock. 

Mr.  McLAtroHLiN.  Have  you  done  any  seeding  of  tame  hay  on 
those  places? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  are  growing  tame  hay  on  the  reservation  at  Jack- 
son Hole.  By  the  way,  I  would  like  to  add  a  little  about  the  Jack- 
son Hole  winter  elk  range.  Jackson  Hole  is  just  south  of  Yellow- 
stone Park,  and  the  southern  Yellowstone  Park  elk  herd  comes  down 
to  winter  in  that  vicinitv.  There  are  20,000  to  24,000  elk  that  must 
depend  for  their  safety  in  winter  upon  Jackson  Hole  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  within  a  relatively  short  distance  of  that  center. 
The  settlement  of  the  country  and  the  occupation  by  cattle  is  such 
that,  unless  this  reservation  is  maintained  and  a  certain  area  for 
grazing  kept  for  the  elk,  this  herd  will  be  wiped  out.  This  game  is 
a  great  asset  in  that  region  and  as  a  business  proposition  is  well 
worth  preserving.  I  do  not  favor  any  increase  in  the  present  herds. 
I  think  that  the  Yellowstone  elk  herds  have  about  reached  their  limit, 
both  in  the  northern  and  southern  herds.  We,  of  course,  can  not 
replace  civilization  with  game  but  we  can  maintain  the  game  we 
have  now  by  proper  conservation  and  have  the  benefit  of  its  yearly 
increase. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is,  you  think  you  might  provide  for  their 
increase  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No;  I  think  we  can  not.  I  think  what  we  now  have 
is  as  much  as  we  can  hope  for,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  try  to 
permanently  increase  the  main  Yellowstone  elk  herds.  Elk  may  well 
be  increased  in  other  areas  in  the  West. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  can  by  trying? 

Mr.  Nelson.  You  can  increase  the  Yellowstone  herds  by  taking 
possession  of  surrounding  ranges  but  the  maintenance  of  these  herds 
hinges  on  the  winter  range.  There  is  an  abundance  of  summer  range. 
You  could  have  twice  as  many  elk  if  you  had  only  io  count  on  the 
summer  ranges,  but  this  is  not  possible. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  are  the  game  laws? 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  permit  the  killing  of  a  limited  number  outside 
the  national  parks  and  game  preserves  in  a  number  of  States. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  those  that  you  are  taking  care  of  are  per- 
mitted to  be  killed? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Only  when  they  are  off  the  reservations.  The  game 
laws  undoubtedly  permit  the  utilization  of  the  yearly  increase,  and 
I  think  that  should  be  done  where  the  game  exists  in  sufficient 
numbers. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  think  those  game  laws  are  right,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  you  are  spending  money  to  take  care  of  these  elk  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  they  are  so  far  as  killing  the  surplus  where 
the  breeding  stock  is  sufficiently  numerous.  It  is  the  same  as  raising 
cattle.    Money  is  spent  to  raise  cattle. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  was  not  finding  fault.  I  was  asking  whether 
you  thought  the  game  laws  were  all  right. 
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Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  so,  in  the  main.  The  object  of  the  game  laws, 
of  course,  is  to  keep  the  killing  down  to  the  limit  which  shall  permit 
the  game  to  hold  its  own,  and  I  think  arrangements  can  be  made  to 
do  that  and  to  keep  a  continuous  supply  of  game  for  the  use  of  the 
people  of  that  region. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  ship  a  few  elk  under  proper  regulations? 

Mr.  Nelson.  A  few  go  to  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  McKiNLBY.  Are  the  game  laws  well  enforced? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Fairly  well  in  some  places  but  rather  poorly  in  others. 
It  is  difficult  to  thoroughly  enforce  the  game  laws  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  item  No.  27,  for  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  the  game  preserve  in  the  Sullys  Hill  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  North  DaKota.  You  say  you  have  completed  your 
house  and  barn  there  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  have  completed  the  house  and  bam. 

The  Chairman.  And  some  fencing,  too? 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  the  fencing  is  completed  for  the  780  acres. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Take  up  item  28,  for  investigating  the 
food  habits  of  North  American  birds  and  mammals,  in  relation  to 
agriculture,  horticulture,  and  forestry,  and  so  on,  $394,820,  including 
$15,000  for  the  destruction  of  ground  squirrels;  $125,000  for  destroy- 
ing wolves,  coyotes,  and  other  animals  injurious  to  agriculture,  ani- 
mal husbandry,  and  wild  game;  and  $125,000  for  the  destruction  of 
these  same  animals  in  the  national  forest  and  for  suppression  of 
rabies,  etc.  Take  up  those  items  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  and 
give  us  a  brief  account  of  your  work. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  food  habits  of  North  American  birds  comes  first. 
We  have  continued  the  investigation  of  food  habits  of  birds,  which 
is  largely  the  field  investigation  of  their  habits,  as  related  to  crops 
and  injurious  insects  and  the  examination  iinder  the  microscope  of 
five  to  six  thousand  stomachs  to  find  out  the  exact  food  which  they 
eat  in  order  to  establish  the  exact  relations  of  various  kinds  of  birds 
to  agriculture  through  their  destruction  of  injurious  insects.  Also 
we  have  investigated  the  complaints  being  made  occasionally  as  to 
the  destructive  activities  of  certain  birds  which  are  ordinarily  use- 
ful. In  some  places  birds  which  throughout  most  of  the  country 
are  highly  beneficial  develop  locally  injurious  activities  and  attack 
fruit  or  other  crops,  and  at  present  there  is  no  legal  means  of  con- 
trolling this  situation.  The  migratory-bird  law  is  a  strictly  pro- 
tective law,  and  so  are  the  laws  of  the  various  States.  Under  the 
migratory-bird  treaty,  the  enabling  act  for  which  has  passed  the 
Senate  and  is  now  before  the  House,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
given  the  power,  whenever  any  bird  becomes  injurious  locally,  to 
permit  its  destruction  when  necessary  to  protect  the  crops. 

We  have  just  had  an  instance  in  Arkansas.  The  wild  ducks  got 
into  some  rice  fields  and  caused  serious  damage.  Under  existing  laws 
you  can  not  touch  them  during  the  closed  season  without  danger  of 
being  hauled  before  a  court  and  fined.  But  with  the  migratory 
treaty  in  force  that  matter  could  be  handled  very  readily  and  such 
injuries  as  that  stopped.  This  work  in  the  investigation  of  the 
economic  relations  of  birds  to  agriculture  has  developed  such  a  defi- 
nite kind  of  information  showing  the  usefulness  of  insectivorous 
birds  that  it  has  caused  the  passage  of  protective  laws  in  practically 
every  State  in  the  country.    It  is  the  basis  on  which  the  protective 
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laws  throughout  the  United  States  have  been  made  for  the  protec- 
tion of  useful  bird  life. 

The  Chairman.  What  amount  do  you  exp^id  for  that  particular 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Somewhere  between  $20,000  and  $25,000. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  your  next  item, 

Mr.  NiajBON.  The  next  item  is  the  investigation  into  the  rearing  of 
fur-bearing  animals.  We  have  a  little  tract  of  land  up  in  northern 
New  York,  leased  at  a  nominal  rental,  where  we  have  several  kinds 
of  fur-bearing  animals.  We  have  mink,  marten,  muskrats,  skunks, 
and  blue  foxes  there,  and  are  making  a  careful  experiment  as  to  the 
exact  cost  of  raising  these  animals  in  captivity,  with  the  idea  of  work- 
ing out  a  system  whereby  the  animals  can  be  grown  on  farms  in  suit- 
able parts  of  the  country  as  a  side  line,  just  as  they  grow  poultry.  A 
number  of  these  animals  breed  in  captivity.  The  black  fox  industry 
is  well  established  in  Canada  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  large  sums  of  money  have  been  made.  Even  when  sold  at  re- 
duced prices  black  fox  skins  will  bring  from  $100  to  $500  apiece, 
and  they  have  sold  as  high  as  $2,500  each,  that,  of  course,  being  an 
unusual  price.  But  the  industry  of  growing  this  fox  would  be  very 
profitable  even  if  the  skins  could  be  sold  for  only  $100  apiece. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  prove  that  the  skins  are  so  valuable  or 
that  the  fools  in  this  country  are  not  all  dead  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  are  sold  all  over  the  world.  These  big  prices 
are  brought  in  London  and  are  paid  by  people  of  great  wealth.  The 
black  fox  and  the  silver  black  fox  are  the  same,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  When  I  was  at  home  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  a 
set  of  furs  of  black  fox,  and  the  man  who  ownexi  them  said  they 
were  worth  $1,500. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Doctor. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  will  add  to  what  I  have  said  about  this  business  of 
raising  fur-bearing  animals,  that  I  really  believe  there  is  a  good  sub- 
stantial future  for  fur  farming.  The  number  of  wild  animals,  of 
course,  is  decreasing,  on  account  of  the  occupation  of  their  territory 
for  settlement  all  over  Canada  and  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time  the  demand  for  furs  is  increasing,  and  there  certainly  is  a  future 
for  that  business.  - 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item.  Doctor. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  next- item  is  the  destruction  of  ground  squirrels 
on  the  national  forests  and  public  lands. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $15,000. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  used  largely  in  California,  but  also 
in  Colorado  and  in  some  of  the  other  States  where  the  ground  squir- 
rels are  pernicious.  Ground  squirrels  are  very  active  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  crops  as  well  as  of  the  range  grasses.  Sometimes  as  much  as 
from  15  to  20  or  even  50  per  cent  of  the  crops  will  be  taken  by  them, 
and  yet  they  are  very  readily  destroyed.  They  can  be  poisoned  at  a 
cost  of  a  few  cents  an  acre.  We  experimented  until  we  found  a  kind 
of  food  thev  like,  and  we  feed  it  to  them  with  a  little  strvchnine 
added,  and  that  kills  the  squirrels  on  a  wholesale  scale. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Are  you  reducing  the  damage  very  much? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Verv  much.  The  work  we  have  done  in  California 
on  the  public  lands  and  in  the  demonstrations  in  the  farming  com- 
munities has  interested  the  people,  and  because  of  our  success  the 
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State  has  got  e3rtremely  busy.  They  have  just  set  aside  $40,000  to 
kill  the  squirrels  on  their  State  lands,  and  established  the  position 
of  chief  inspector  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  They  have  taken  our 
expert  away  from  us  to  fill  this  position  at  a  salary  of  $2,400  a  year, 
and  they  are  planning  a  campaign  there  that  promises  to  be  extraor- 
dinarily successful.  The  combination  of  poison  and  grain  that 
we  have  worked  out  seems  to  be  just  what  tne  squirrels  want.  The 
result  is  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  killed  at  the  first  application. 
That  is,  we  will  kill  over  90  per  cent,  and  we  follow  that  up  later 
by  subsequent  applications  and  they  will  be  completely  wiped  out. 
They  are  spending  in  California  this  year  in  the  various  counties 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  labor  and  material  for  doing 
this  work,  and  announce  that  they  propose  to  keep  it  up  on  that  scale 
until  they  absolutely  wipe  out  the  ground  squirrels  in  California. 
The  difficulty  there  for  the  department  in  the  future  is  that,  while 
California  will  work  on  its  own  State  lands,  there  is  a  large  area  of 
Government  lands  surrounding  them  infested  by  squirrels,  and  I 
anticipate  we  are  going  to  hear  from  the  California  people  as  to  why 
we  do  not  kill  the  squirrels  on  Government  lands.  We  are  already 
hearing  from  them;  and;  of  course,  these  Government  lands  will  be 
breeding  grounds  from  which  the  State  lands  can  be  reinfested. 
The  $15^000  can  not  keep  up  with  the  activity  of  the  State,  which 
is  spending  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  That  is  the  difficulty 
we  are  going  to  meet  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  can  permit  them  to  come  on  our  land  and  do  this 
work,  could  vou  not? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  are  going  to  suggest  in  some  cases  that  they  might 
kill  them  on  some  of  the  surrounding  Government  lands  where  we 
can  not  get  around  to  it.  Mr.  Hecke,  the  State  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  California,  is  very  enthusiastic  over  this  campaign.  I 
saw  him  during  the  past  summer,  and  at  that  time  he  had  not  gotten 
the  State  to  appropriate  $40,000,  but  our  expert  was  going  around  to 
the  various  county  horticultural  commissioners  and  holding  coopera- 
tive meetings  of  the  farmers ;  they  were  doing  this  work  on  a  whole- 
sale scale  and  getting  really  remarkable  results.  That  resulted  di- 
rectly in  the  appropriation  of  this  money  and  in  the  campaign  being 
taken  up  the  way  it  has.  I  might  add  that  they  have  figured  out  that 
the  annual  losses  from  these  ground  squirrels  in  California  are  from 
$30,000,000  to  $35,000,000. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  kind  of  crops  do  they  attack? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Practically  every  kind  of  forage  and  almost  ever3'^ 
crop.  They  injure  grapes  and  grains  of  all  kinds  and  attack  the 
oranges,  cutting  off  the  upper  branches  of  the  young  trees  and  gnaw- 
ing the  bark.  I  was  talking  with  Horticultural  Commisisoner  Hecke 
at  the  farming  exhibits  that  they  had  in  San  Francisco  last  fall,  and 
we  were  discussing  the  ground  squirrel,  when  an  old  lady  stepped  up 
and  said  she  wished  we  would  tell  her  how  to  get  rid  of  the  squirrels ; 
that  she  had  an  almond  orchard  in  California,  and  that  they  de- 
stroyed hundreds  of  dollars  worth  every  year;  that  she  could  kill 
them  off  from  her  place,  but  that  the  squirrels  kept  coming  in  from 
the  surrounding  lands,  and  that  she  had  been  losing  a  large  amount 
every  year  from  their  depredations.  It  is  practicable  to  clean  out 
the  squirrels  in  California,  but  it  is  going  to  take  some  years  and 
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quite  a  lot  of  money,  but  far  less  than  the  losses  for  one  year  will  do 

the  job* 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Doctor.    Take  up  the  next  item. 

Mr.  Nei^on.  I  overlooked  the  item  concerning  prairie  do^, 
which  should  have  been  taken  up  previous  to  ground  squirrels.  This 
includes  prairie  dogs,  ground  squirrels,  gophers,  jack  rabbits,  and 
other  destructive  rodents.  We  have  for  several  years  carried  on  the 
destruction  of  prairie  dogs  on  a  large  scale  in  the  national  forests  at 
the  request  of  the  Forest  Service,  and  have  destroyed  them  on  about 
3,500,000  acres.  The  Forest  Service  estimates  that  where  a  range  is 
infested  by  prairie  dogs  the  destruction  of  these  pests  increases  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  range  50  per  cent,  so  that  it  is  evident  that 
it  is  pretty  useful  work  to  get  rid  of  the  animals  doing  the  damage. 
These  various  range-destroying  rodents  probably  occupy  not  less 
than  200,000,000  acres  of  lands  in  the  western  United  States  in  the 
range  States.  They  can  probably  be  completely  eliminated  for  less 
than  the  value  of  the  crops  destroyed  by  them  each  yeiar.  I  think  it 
is  safe  to  estimate  that  the  losses  caused  by  these  animals  amount  to 
from  $150,000,000  to  $200,000,000  a  year  in  the  Western  States. 

Mr.  McLaughmn.  Do  you  eliminate  them  or  do  they  return? 

Mr.  NilLsoN.  They  can  be  absolutely  eliminated.  . 

Mr,  McLaughmn.  What  has  been  the  result  on  this  3,000,000  acres 
that  you  have  cleared  of  them?    Have  they  returned? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Prairie  dogs  are  very  social  animals,  as  you  know, 
and  live  in  "towns."  We  poison  a  great  area  and  kill  perhaps  80 
per  cent  the  first  season.  The  next  season  we  return  and  find  that 
the  survivors  have  concentrated.  Then  we  poison  the  little  colonies 
of  the  survivors  and  get  them  nearly  all.  You  can  repeat  that  every 
two  or  three  years  at  a  constantly  decreasing  expense  until  extermina- 
tion is  complete.  The  expense  is  nominal,  and  you  actually  wipe 
them  out. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  they  do  not  return  to  the  area  from  which 
they  are  eliminated  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Of  course,  if  you  let  the  surrounding  area  alone  and 
let  them  come  to  it  they  will  not  be  eliminated ;  but  our  olan  is  to  con- 
tinue the  poisoning  and  organize  cooperative  campaigns  among  sur- 
rounding landowners,  and  not  permit  them  to  return;  simply  clean 
them  out. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  long  did  it  take  vou  to  clean  them  out 
from  these  3,000,000  acres  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  that  has  been  done  mainlv  in  the  last  three 
years. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  So  it  would  take  several  vears  to  clean  up  the 
200,000,000  acres  ? 

Mr.  .Nelson.  It  would  at  that  rate ;  but  through  the  organization 
of  the  cooperative  campaigns  under  the  direction  of  this  bureau  the 
work  is  now  progressing  far  more  rapidly.  Such  poisoning  cam- 
paigns have  resulted  in  the  poisoning  of  prairie  dogs  and  ground 
squirrels  on  more  than  15,000,000  acres  in  the  past  two  vears,  and  this 
work  is  now  being  extended  vigorously. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  show  the  commit- 
tee the  photograph  you  showed  me  in  this  connection. 
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Mr.  Nelson.  We  conducted  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  Flagstaff, 
Ariz.,  the  country  being  infested  with  prairie  dogs,  and  last  summer 
one  of  our  men  made  an  experiment.  He  poisoned  320  acres  of  open- 
range  land  infested  by  these  prairie  dogs.  One  man  was  put  on  it 
for  one  day  to  scatter  the  poison,  the  cost  of  which  was  $9.70,  or 
something  near  that,  to  poison  this  whole  area,  and  the  next  morning 
they  went  out  and  picked  up  1,621  prairie  dogs  and  piled  them  up. 
[Exhibits  photograph.] 

Mr.  Haugex.   vVhat  do  you  do  with  them  after  they  are  killed? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Nothing;  the  buzzards  eat  them. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  fur  is  of  no  account? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No.  There  is  absolutely  no  use  that  can  be  made  of 
the  skin.    We  have  tried  to  make  use  of  them  but  have  failed. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  poison  the  jack  rabbits  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir ;  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  not  they  of  some  value? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Not  after  they  are  poisoned.  There  must  have  been 
several  hundred  prairie  dogs  that  went  into  the  holes.  Of  course, 
those  shown  in  the  picture  were  on  the  surface,  and  there  must  have 
been  over  2,000  prairie'  dogs  killed  on  that  tract  at  a  cost  of  a  little 
over  $9. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  the  cost  of  clearing  an  acre? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Where  we  pay  for  the  labor  and  all,  it  costs  us  from 
5  to  8  cents  an  acre  ordinarily.  Sometimes  it  will  go  even  less  than 
that. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  doctor,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  might  sav  that  we  are  getting  a  lot  of  cooperation  in 
this  work.  In  North  Dakota,  for  instance,  where  ground  squirrels 
are  very  destructive,  we  have  been  carrying  on  a  campaign  for  some 
years.  Last  summer  they  organized  a  campaign  in  which  more  than 
16,000  farmers  took  part,  and  they  cleared  the  ground  squirrels  on 
more  than  four  and  one-half  million  acres.  They  estimated  the  sav- 
ing to  be  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  million  dollars  as  a  result  of  last 
spring's  work.  The  participation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
involved  an  expenditure  of  about  $3,600,  and  we  furnished  the  expert 
assistance  which  made  this  campaign  possible.  North  Dakota  people 
are  very  much  worked  up  over  this  thing,  and  next  year  they  plan 
to  extend  it  very  largely. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  within  a  very  few  years  North  Dakota 
will  be  free  of  ground  squirrels,  which  are  taking  many  millions  of 
dollars  out  of  their  crops  every  year.  The  different  States  are 
putting  up  money  on  these  cooperative  campaigns,  and  in  Montana 
eight  counties  have  put  up  over  $22,000  to  form  a  revolving  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  poison  to  use  in  killing  prairie  dogs  and  squirrels 
in  the  community  campaigns  under  the  direction  of  our  experts. 
In  Arizona,  where  this  killing  I  have  shown  you  was  made,  the 
stoclmien  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  in  doing  the  work  under 
the  direction  of  our  men.  One  stockman  told  our  field  man  that 
he  wa,s  ready  to  spend  $3,000  the  coming  spring  to  kill  prairie  dogs. 
He  said  he  would  either  have  to  kill  the  dogs  or  go  out  of  the  cattle 
business.  The  people  all  over  the  West  are  waking  up  as  a  result 
of  the  demonstrations  we  have  made,  and  the  cooperation  is  becoming 
stronger  and  stronger. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  Are  you  doing  anything  to  kill  off  gophers  in  North 
Dakota? 

Mr.  Nelbok.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  gophers  are  more  destructive  than  prairie  dogs 
in  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  ground  squirrel  that  I  am  speaking  of  is  what 
you  call  gophers  up  there.  Locally  they  call  them  gophers.  I  just 
said  that  they  cleaned  them  off  df  more  than  four  and  one-half 
million  acres  last  summer.  Over  16,000  North  Dakota  farmers 
united  in  a  campaign  last  .spring  against  these  ground  squirrels. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  done  by  the  local  authorities? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Under  the  guidance  of  our  expert.  We  are  furnish- 
ing the  loiowledge  under  which  this  done,  and  then  the  local  people 
do  the  work. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  farmers  are  taxed  for  all  the  cost? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Ye4S.  We  furnish  the  man  wh6  knows  how  to  do  it, 
and  he  goes  to  this  community  gathering,  mixes  the  poison,  and  tells 
them  how  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is,  on  the  public  lands? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No;  that  is  on  the  farms.  He  makes  this  demonstra- 
tion. We  do  not  spend  any  money  in  btiying  the  poison  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  but  we  do  send  an  expert  there  to  tell  the  people  how  to 
do  the  work. 

Mr.  Haugen.  To  what  extent  have  you  done  that  in  North  Dakota  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  just  explained  that  i6,000  farmers  were  all  working 
under  the  administration  of  this  man. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  I  had  reference  to  the  Government.  How  much 
is  the  Government  doing  toward  it? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Nothing  but  furnishing  the  expert  knowledge. 

Mr.  Haugen.  To  what  extent  did  you  demonstrate  at  that  time? 
How  many  men  did  you  have  at  that  time? 
•    Mr.  Nelson.  We  had  two  men  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  worked  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  worked  all  winter,  but  one  of  them  was  taken 
by  the  draft  in  the  spring,  and  that  left  only  the  head  man,  and  he 
will  work  this  winter  in  keeping  up  these  organizations.  We  work 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  extension  service  and  the  county 
agents,  so  that  our  man  is  multiplied  a  good  many  times  in  that  way. 
He  passes  on  his  knowledge  to  the  county  agents  and  meetings  are 
held  in  which  this  information  is  put  out  to  the  farmers  and  pre- 
pared poison  is  distributed. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  your  next  item,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  next  item  is  the  discussion  of  wolves,  coyotes, 
and  other  predatory  animals.  The  region  of  the  West  infested  by 
predatory  animals  is  divided  into  nine  districts,  each  district  with  an 
inspector  in  charge,  who  employs  hunters  to  poison  and  trap  preda- 
tory animals.  We  have  now  9  districts,  each  under  the  charge  of  an 
inspector,  and  333  hunters  to  do  the  work.  Many  of  these  hunters, 
however,  are  being  paid  by  the  States.  There  is  a  lot  of  cooperation 
in  this  work.  When  we  first  began  there  was  a  strong  desire  on  the 
part  of  stockmen  to  continue  the  old  bounty  system  of  paying  so 
much  for  each  animal  killed.  We  were  opposed  to  it  because  we  had 
information  from  years  past  that  the  bounty  system  was  filled  with 
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fraud.  It  was  so  notorious  that  there  were  practically  millions  of 
dollars  paid  out  in  this  country  on  fraudulent  claims  for  bounties^ 
and  my  stand  and  the  stand  of  Mr.  Henshaw,  chief  of  the  bureau  at 
that  time,  was  that  the  department  could  not  afford  to  have  a  hand 
in  a  boun^  system  which  would  undoubtedly  result  in  all  sorts  of 
scandal.  So  we  started  in  with  the  system  of  employing  hunters, 
having  inspectors,  expert  trappers  themselves,  in  charge  of  the  work. 
These  men  knew  how  to  trap  and  hunt  these  animals,  and  they  were 
to  hire  in  each  States  the  best  and  most  reliable  hunters  they  could 
get.  Of  course,  they  hired  a  good  many  men  who  were  worthless, 
but  the  men  of  that  type  have  been  weeded  out  as  rapidly  as  their 
worthlessness  developed.  We  now  have,  you  might  say,  the  cream  of 
the  hunters  in  the  West  working  for  us,'  and  their  work  is  bringing 
good  results. 

I  might  give  vou  an  example  of  one  hunter  in  Idaho  who  runs  a 
trap  line  150  miles  in  length  and  in  one  month  last  summer  he  got  87 
coyotes  and  2  wild  cats.  That  is  a  pretty  good  record  for  one  man. 
We  made  a  specialty,  where  the  stockmen  put  in  a  complaint  that  the 
wolves  or  coyotes  were  destroying  sheep  or  cattle  in  any  district,  to 
send  there  at  once  some  of  our  best  hunters  in  order  to  get  the  de- 
structive animals.  Among  the  coyotes  and  wolves  there  are  always 
some  much  worse  than  others,  and  when  an  outbreak  of  destructive- 
ness  starts  we  go  after  the  particular  animal  or  animals  responsible. 
Down  in  New  Mexico  the  wolves  are  particularly  destructive  and 
we  have  been  verj  fortunate  in  getting  stock-killing  animals  there. 
Last  season — ^I  think  it  was  in  October — one  of  our  men  got  one  wolf 
which  had  killed  during  the  preceding  six  months  t3)0ut  $5,000 
worth  of  stock.  They  knew  that  this  wolf  had  done  the  killing 
because  he  was  a  three-legged  wolf,  having  lost  one  foot  in  a  trap ; 
so  wherever  he  stepped  with  that  leg  he  made  a  little  punch  like  a 
cane.  Thus,  whenever  an  animal  was  killed  the  track  of  this  wolf 
was  unquestionable.  That  wolf  had  killed  over  150  head  of  cattle 
in  the  preceding  six  months.  The  cattle  owners  had  been  trying  for 
two  years  to  get  rid  of  this  wolf.  They  themselves  had  trapped  and 
bad  hired  professional  trappers,  but  without  success.  Finally,  they 
asked  us  to  help  them  out.  We  sent  a  man  down  and  he  caught  the 
wolf.  The  stockman  wrote  a  ver;^  grateful  letter  expressing  his 
appreciation  at  having  got  rid  of  this  pest. 

We  have  taken  in  all  since  we  began  this  work  the  skins  of  over 
55,000  predatory  animals.  Among  these  1,161  were  gray  wolves.  As 
you  all  know,  the  gray  wolf  is  the  worst  stock-killing  animal  on  the 
range.  We  also  got  46,250  coyotes,  123  bears,  125  mountain  lions,  and 
5,813  bobcats. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  you  do  with  the  skins? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  skins  are  Government  property.  They  are  sold 
at  auction.  Over  $45,000  worth  have  already  been  sold  and  the 
money  turned  into  the  Treasury,  and  we  have  about  $10,000  worth 
on  hand. 

Mr.  Haitgbn.  What  is  the  cost? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  have  spent  on  that  work  altogether  nearly 
$300,000,  I  think. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  the  net  receipts  are  about  $55,000? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  what  has  come  back  to  us  on  the  skins. 
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Mr.  Hauoen.  And  the  net  cost  is  about  $M^^4)Mf 
Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  You  can  get«  p«rittp&  a  coucrei^  idea  of 
the  ben^ts  that  have  come  to  the  range  Iron  flfee  destowxkm  of  tbese 
animals  by  the  fact  that  the  Forest  Serrm  lias  vade  aa  «sliiaate 
that  the  gray  wolves  destroy  an  avera»  of  $I«00i1  m^Mth  of  sbod^ 
a  year;  coyotes,  $500:  mountain  lions.^00:  boboiiil&  ^>;  and  the 
cattle-killing  bears,  about  $500. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  Wnat  is  the  average  cost  of  destiojii^  fhiant 
Mr.  Nelson.  The  average  cost  is  between  eight  and  nine  doUars. 
not  counting  what  we  get  back  from  the  sale  ol  furs. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  estimate  made  bv  the  Fomst  Serrke 
chere  is  a  saving  in  live  stock  of  about  three  or  ^ir  miUioii  dollars  a 
year  owing  to  the  killing  of  these  predatory  animals. 

Dr.  Crile,  president  of  the  Agricultural  C^'ollefte  of  New  MexkxK 
made  a  survey  of  New  Mexico  last  sunmier  and  liHmd  out  what  the 
injury  in  his  State  amounted  to  from  the  depredation  of  thosl^  ani- 
mals. He  put  the  losses  of  cattle  at  34,350  head;  sheep^  Ifk^^OOO;  and 
horses,  850  head  each  year  as  a  result  of  depredations  of  |>redatory 
animals.  That  amounts  to  quite  a  heavy  dram  on  the  stock  industry. 
Mr.  McLaughun.  Is  that  State  making  appropriations t 
Mr.  Nelson.  The  State  council  of  defense  has  just  put  u^  ;^%%«000 
out  of  their  emergency  money  to  be  used  in  connection  with  some 
money  put  up  by  the  department  for  that  purpose  to  help  out  in 
this  canipaign. 

Mr.  McLaughun.  Is  that  the  first  appri>priation  f 
Mr.  Nelson.  The  first  direct  appropriation  in  that  State,  I  be* 
lieve.     In  Nevada  they  have  put  up  about  $36,000  a  vear*    Utah 

Euts  up  $35,000  and  Washington  $15,000.  Manv  smalt  sums  have 
een  raised;  for  instance,  in  western  Colorado  the  sheepmen  in  an 
organization  there  have  just  assessed  themselves  $2,000  to  be  spent 
under  the  direction  of  our  men.  All  this  money  that  is  put  up  co* 
operatively  is  to  be  spent  by  our  men ;  that  is,  to  be  expended  under 
their  direction;  they  do  not  handle  any  of  the  money.  They  hire 
and  supervise  the  work  of  the  trapper  and  certify  to  his  servic*es,  and 
the  State  pays  the  man's  salary. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  spoke  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  ap- 
propriating money.    Is  that  the  Federal  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No  ;  the  State  council.  As  I  remarked  a  little  earlier, 
the  cattle  and  stock  men  were  first  opposed  to  our  method  of  work 
and  in  favor  of  paying  bounties.  I  may  say  that  the  success  of  our 
men  in  cleaning  up  these  animals  has  been  such  that  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  change  has  been  almost  unanimous.  Practically  all  of 
them  have  now  given  up  the  bounty  basis,  and  they  arc  puttinjjj  up 
money  to  be  expended  under  our  direction. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  very  interesting,  Doctor,  but  we  will  have 
to  hurry  along. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Would  it  not  be  practicable  and  possible  to  himt  and 
trap  jack  rabbits  and  utilize  them  for  food? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  are  making  drives  for  jack  rabbits  in  some  of 
the  States  where  they  are  abundant,  and  they  are  being  marketed. 
Some  of  the  money  is  going  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Hatjgbn.  It  does  not  matter  what  use  it  is  put  to,  so  it  is  put 
to  something. 
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Mr.  Nelson.  They  are  being  utilized  where  it  is  practicable,  but 
in  many  places,  where  they  have  to  be  killed  on  a  big  scale,  you  can 
not  handle  the  matter  that  way.  Wei  can  poison  the  animals,  as  we 
did  in  eastern  Oregon — ^about  75,000  in  one  county  in  one  winter. 
Mr.  Hauoen.  The  food  supply  is  important  also. 
Mr.  Nei^son.  It  is  not  important  enough  in  comparison  with  the 
damage  done  by  these  animals  to  crops. 

I  might  speak  about  the  rabies  approprijition.  There  are  sporadic 
cases  in  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  western  Montana*  as  well  as  in  Nevada, 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  but  the  number  of  ani- 
mals lost  by  being  bitten  by  rabid  animals  has  decreased.  Now, 
when  there  is  an  outbreak  of  rabies  we  immediately  send  our  best 
hunters  to  kill  all  the  predatory  animals  in  the  vicinity.  In  that  way 
we  have  ^mothered  out  outbreaks  of  rabies  in  a  number  of  places, 
and  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  it  gradually  under  control. 
It  has  been  and  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  owing  to  the  enormous  area 
over  which  this  disease  is  spread,  but  I  think  by  a  system  of  getting 
men  right  on  the  spot  at  once,  as  soon  as  the  word  is  received,  that 
we  can  handle  it  better  than  ever  before  and  stop  those  great  out- 
breaks. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Are  those  outbreaks  reported  promptly  ? 
Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  an  inspector  living  in  each  State 
and  working  in  cooperation  with  the  State  authorities,  and  they 
notify  him  immediately. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Does  the  animal  affected  with  rabies  ever  re- 
cover? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Vei'y  rarely.  Of  course,  there  have  been  between 
100  and  200  people  bitt<fen  out  there,  and  a  few  of  these  have  died,  but 
most  of  them  had  the  Pasteur  treatment  and  recovered.  Of  course, 
a  person  bitten  by  an  animal  affected  with  rabies  does  not  lose  much 
time  in  getting  to  a  place  where  he  can  be  cured. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  your  next  item — No.  49— for  biological 
investigations,  including  the  relations,  habits,  geographic  distribu- 
tion, and  migration  of  animals  and  plants,  and  the  preparation  of 
Maps  of  the  life  zones,  $25,600.  There  is  no  change  in  the  amount  of 
that  appropriation? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No  change.  This  is  the  fundamental  scientific  work 
of  the  bureau  that  is  needed  by  all  of  the  other  sections.  The  migra- 
tory-bird work  and  investigations  into  the  habits  of  birds  and  mam- 
mals are  based  oh  the  scientific  information  which  this  section  of  the 
vork  furnishes.  I  might  say  that  we  are  going  to  turn  some  of  the 
experts  in  this  work  to  examinations  of  the  range  and  stock  destroy- 
ing rodents  with  a  desire  to  make  it  of  important  practical  benefit 
and  for  getting  information  which  we  need  in  our  campaign  for  de- 
stroying these  animals  and  so  increasing  the  crops.  Of  course,  this 
campaign  against  predatory  animals  and  noxious  rodents  is  a  tre- 
mendous factor  in  increasing  the  food  supply.  Every  one  of  these 
rodents  we  kill  adds  that  niuch  to  the  crop  output,  and  every  preda- 
tory animal  we  kill  adds  that  much  to  the  meat  output.  The  general 
lines  of  work  that  we  have  been  carrying  on  for  years  under  biologi- 
cnl  investigations  will  be  carried  on  so  as  to  keep  the  projects  alive, 
hut  we  are  going  to  try  to  make  the  work  as  immediately  practical 
MS  possible. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is  number  30,  fi>r  all  necessary 
expenses  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1913, 
relating  to  the  protection  of  migratory  game  and  insectivorous  birds, 
$50,000.     That  appropriation  stands  at  the  same  figure? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  will  go  on  with  our  same  16  inspectors  and  about 
200  doUar-a-month  warcfens,  most  of  whom  are  State  game  wardens 
at  the  same  time.  The  migratory-bird  law  at  first  met  with  an  an- 
tagonism among  a  good  many  people  because  it  interfered  with  the 
privilege  of  shooting  in  the  spring.  The  results  have  been  so  re- 
markably beneficial  and  there  has  been  such  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  wild  waterfowl  as  the  result  of  the  stopping  of  spring  shooting 
that  there  has  been,  you  might  say,  an  alinost  unanimous  change  of 
sentiment.  There  are  still  a  few  people  who  desire  to  shoot  in  the 
spring,  but  a  short  extract  from  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Kentucky  State  Game  and  Fish  Commission  indi- 
crates  the  change  of  heart  in  regard  to  this  law  that  has  occurred  in 
so  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  I  recently  wrote  and  asked  him 
i^ome  questions  about  the  wild-fowl  situation,  and  he  says: 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  number  of  wild  fowl  killed  in  our  State  during 
this  year  shows  a  considerable  increase  over  the  past  three  years,  which  I  take 
It  is  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  migratory-bird  law  and  the  regulations 
thereunder  prohibiting  spring  shooting,  shipment,  sale,  and  transportation  of 
wild  fowl,  and,  while  the  Kentucky  commission  has  differed  with  you  in  some  of 
your  regulations,  especially  that  of  Jacksnipe,  we  think  the  benefit  of  the  law, 
even  where  imperfectly  enforced,  is  so  evident  that  we  have  recommended  to  the 
governor  in  our  biennial  report  the  enactment  Of  a  law  in  Kentucky  conforming 
to  the  Federal  regulations. 

Twenty- four  States  already  have  changed  their,  laws  to  comply 
with  our  regulations.  We  have  received  letters  recently  by  the  score, 
many  of  them  from  sportsmen,  stating  that  they  have  killed  more 
ducks  than  ever  before.  So,  as  a  result  of  this  law,  we  have  a  direct 
food  increase.  I  have  a  great  many  letters  similar  to  that  from  Mr. 
Sachs,  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Jac'OWay.  Will  you  please  put  into  the  record  the  names  of 
the  24  States  which  have  amended  their  laws  to  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  act? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  States  in  which  the  seasons  on  water  fowl  under  State 
laws  conform  with  the  seasons  under  the  Federal  migratory-bird  regulations : 

Arizona.  Michigan.  Oklahoma. 

Arkansas.  MinneSjOta.  Oregon. 

Galifomia.  Montana.  South  Dakota. 

Colorado,  Nebraska.  Tennessee. 

Connecticut.  Nevada.  Utah. 

Idaho.  New  Hampshire.  Vennont. 

Maine.  New  York.  Washington. 

Massachusetts.  North  Dakota.  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  How  about  the  appeal  taken  ? 

Mr.  Xelson.  Perhaps  I  might  explain  a  little  about  the  situation 
with  regard  to  the  migratory-bird  law.  As  you  perhaps  all  are 
aware,  the  constitutionality  of  that  law  is  now  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  a  test  case. 

Mr.  OvERMYER.  It  has  been  for  several  vears* 
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Mr.  Nelson.  It  has  been  for  several  years,  and  meanwhile  the 
United  States  has  made  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  by  which  Can- 
ada joins  with  the  United  States  to  protect  migratory  birds. 

Mr.  OvERMYER.  Do  you  think  the  Supreme  Court  will  ever  render 
an  opinion  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  say. 

Mr.  OvERMYER.  Have  you  any  hope  in  that  direction  or  in  that 
regard  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  hope  that  there  will  be  no  need  for  it,  as  I  will 
explain  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  OvERMYER.  It  is  my  suspicion  that  they  think  there  is  no  need 
and  will  never  pass  on  it. 

Mr.  Nelson.  This  migratory  treaty  was  completed  last  year,  and 
the  Senate  passed  an  enabling  act  to  put  it  into  force.  That  en- 
abling act  is  now  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House, 
and  as  soon  as  that  is  passed  it  repeals  the  migratory-bird  law 
and  takes  its  place.  This  treaty  enabling  act,  which  is  along  the 
same  lines,  will  increase  the  benefits,  because  it  will  be  an  enforceable 
law,  while  the  present  migratory-bird  law  is  imperfect  in  that  it 
does  not  provide  the  necessary  power  for  its  proper  enforcement. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  Have  we  any  game  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  is  a  game  law. 

Mr.  EuBEY.  They  seem  to  sell  game  whenever  they  want  to  here. 
I  wondered  if  there  were  any  restrictions? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  there  is  a  restriction  against  killing  the  game 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  pretty 
nearly  a  game  preserve,  but  Congress  continues  to  permit  the  sale 
of  game. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  There  is  nothing  against  the  sale? 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  is  nothing  against  the  sale  at  all  during  a 
large  part  of  the  year.  Game  can  be  shipped  in  legally  from  many 
States — Virginia,  for  instance.  Game  is  also  brought  in  illegiti- 
mately in  automobiles  and  wagons  and  ways  of  that  kind.  We  do 
our  best  to  prevent  it  from  being  brought  in  illegally  by  common 
carriers,  but  we  can  not  stop  it  irom  coming  in  in  private  convey- 
ances. There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  because  the  sale  of 
game  is  permitted  by  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  people 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  said  that  the  Government  had  the 
Lacey  law  and  was  very  stringent  in  stopping  the  interstate  ship- 
ment of  game  in  various  sections,  but  right  here  under  Confess  the 
sale  of  game  was  continuing.  People  have  come  very  indignantly 
to  me  again  and  again  and  demanded  to  know  why  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  did  not  stop  the  sale  of  game  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  I  have  had  to  refer  them  up  here  on  the  hill ;  it  was  beyond 
our  power  to  stop  it. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item.  No.  31,  is  for  your  general  ad- 
ministrative expenses.    There  is  no  change  in  that  item? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No  change  here. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  character  of  the  work  necessarily  is  the 

same?  . 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  same  as  last  year ;  for  the  employment  of  extra 
labor  and  clerks,  the  purchase  of  supplies,  and  for  conducting  co- 
operative work  with  the  different  bureaus  and  Government  de- 
partments. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  gentlemen?     If  not, 
we  ar^  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Dr.  Nelson. 

Summary  of  Principal  Activities  of  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 


Appropriations  and  activities. 


Oami  phxservation  . 


Fot  the  enforcement  of  sees.  242,  243,  and  244  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the 
■    United  States  regulating  interstate  shipments  of  game. 

45  cases  involving  illegal  shipments  of  wild  game  made  in  msterate  com- 
ineroe  were  reported  for  prosecution  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1917.  Illegal  shipments  comprising  wild  ducks,  upland  birds,  squirrels, 
venison,  and  hides  of  fur-bearing  animals,  were  made  from  15  States,  32 
oaaes  were  disposed  of  by  the  courts,  only  1  case  being  dismissed  for  lack  of 
sufficient  evidence ,  and  in  1  case  a  vereict  of  not  guilty  being  returned.  Ship- 
ments of  wild  water  fowl  from  the  Big  Lake  distnct  of  Arkansas  have  been 
stopped,  and  as  a  result  the  wild-game  market  in  Chicago  has  been  practically 
closed.  Special  attention  hasi>een  directed  to  the  Illegal  shipment  of  quail 
from  the  middle  western  States,  there  being  22  cases  of  this  Kind  reported. 
The  work  done  by  the  bureau  under  this  act  is  steadily  bringing  aoout  a 
better  observance  of  State  game  laws,  and  it  Is  proposed  to  continue  it  along 
the  same  lines  during  the  nJscal  year  1919.  Work  covering  the  compilation, 
pubhcation,  and  distribution  of  Information  concerning  game,  game  laws, 
interstate  commerce  in  game,  and  importation  of  foreign  birds,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  the  introduction  from  foreign  coimtries  of  injurious  species  of  birds 
and  mammals,  including  diseased  quail  from  Mexico,  is  also  carried  on  under 
this  appropriation. 

Maintenance  of  mammal  and  bird  reservations 


To  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  bird  life  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  game 
mamnuUs,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  both  from  an  economical  and  recrea- 
tional standpdnt;  to  stock  national  game  preserves  and  other  reservations 
with  big  game  and  game  birds  adapted  thereto. 

A  general  increase  of  bird  life  is  reported  from  practically  all  of  the  reserva- 
tions, also  a  satisfactory  increase  of  game  animals  on  refuges.  The  number  of 
buffalo  on  our  big-game  reservations  was  increased  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
to  246  head  by  the  Dirth  of  41  calves.  The  usual  large  number  of  water  birds 
were  bred  on  the  Malheur  Lake  and  Forrester  Island  reservations,  and  enor- 
mous numbers  of  migratory  wild  fowl  visited  Malheur,  Klamath,  and  Big 
Lake  reservations  during  migrations. 

SXTLLTS  HILL  NATIONAL  GAME  PRESERVE,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


The  improvement  and  mamtenance  of  a  game  preserve  in  the  Sullys  Hill 
National  Fark  for  the  preservation  of  birds  and  game  mammals. 

The  headquarters  and  bam  on  this  preserve  have  been  completed  and  14 
elk  and  5  deer  have  been  placed  on  the  reservation.  It  is  planned  to  place  a 
small  herd  of  buffalo  on  the  preserve  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  com- 
pleted for  their  purchase  and  transportation.  This  game  preserve  has 
become  a  very  popular  resort,  and  the  warden  reports  that  approximately 
A,000  persons  visited  it  during  the  past  year.  He  reports  that  they  come 
from  as  for  as  200  miles  away.  The  forest  and  a  small  pond  on  the  preserve, 
combined  with  the  presence  of  game  animals,  make  it  unusually  attractive  to 
~  people  of  the  surrounding  region. 

Investigations  of  the  pood  habits  of  north  American  birds  and  mammals. 

Food  habits  of  birds  and  mammals 

To  determine  what  native  and  introduced  birds  are  beneficial  to  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  and  forestry,  and  what  species  are  injurious;  to  devise 
and  demonstrate  methods  for  controlling  wild  mammals  destnictive  to  agri- 
culture, animal  husbandry,  range  lands,  and  forestry. 

In  the  control  of  prairie  dogs  a  total  of  about  1,000,000  acres  of  Govern- 
ment land  were  treated  the  past  year  with  poison,  reducing  the  animals  about 
90  per  cent  or  more ,  at  a  cost  of  6  to  10  cents  per  acre.  Tnis  brings  the  total 
area  of  Government  lands  practically  freed  of  these  pests  by  the  Biological 
Survey  up  to  about  3,000,000  acres.  Operations  were  conducted  in  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  South  Dakota.  Farmers 
and  stockmen  were  shown  effective  methods  of  destroying  these  animals  and 
aided  In  organizing  campaigns  to  protect  their  crops  and  pasture  ranges  from 
the  depredations  of  prairie  dogs  in  these  and  other  infested  States.  Plans  of 
cooperation  were  effected  for  more  extenave  campaigns  in  agricultural  and 
live-stock  raising  districts.  ^Prairie  dogs  inhabit  many  millions  of  acres  of 
the  best  grazing  land  in  the  West,  on  which  it  is  estimated  that  they  destroy 
annually  50  per  cent  of  the  forage.  In  addition,  these  pests  destroy  a  great 
amount  of  grain  and  forage  crops  of  the  farmers.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
extermination  of  these  animals  throughout  their  range  would  result  in  an 
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1145,540 


$144,820 
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iNYVSnOATION    OF   THE    FOOD   HABITS   OF  NORTH  AMEttlGAN  BIRDS  AND  MAM- 
MALS—Continued. 

increase  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  ranges  in  that  region  sufficient  to 
support  nearly  1,000,000  more  cattle  and  1,000,000  more  sheep  than  is  now 
possible. 

The  destruction  of  ground  squirrels  has  been  organised  on  a  lacfj»  scale  in 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Ot^gon,  and  Califomiat  and  the  initial  steps 
have  been  taken  toward  the  development  of  this  important  work  in  other 
States.  Reports  from  North  Dakota  show  a  destruction  of  75  to  98  per  oent 
of  the  ground  squirrefs  as  a  result  of  the  first  application  of  poison  under 
the  direction  of  a  representative  of  the  Biological  Survey  and  cooperating 
county  agents.  A  small  amoimt  uf  follow-up  work  the  next  year  xjesults 
in  practically  permanent  elimination  of  the  pests.  The  saving  in  this  year's 
crop  alone  from  the  poisoning  campaign  the  present  season  in  North  Dakota, 
in  which  the  squirrels  on  more  than  4,500,000  acres  were  poisoned  by  over 
16,000  cooperatmg  farmers,  is  estimated  by  the  director  of  the  extension 
service  of  that  State  at  mpre  than  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000  in  crop  returns. 

Great  sa\ings  are  being  efTected  through  the  extermination  of  Jac^  rabbits. 
The  killing  by  poison  of  45,000  Jack  rabbits  in  Power  County,  Idt^o,  in  one 
campaign  saved  the  farmers  of  this  county  $25,000,  according  to  the  director 
of  the  State  extension  service.  The  extermination  of  ground  squirrels  and 
prairie  dogs  can  be  accomplished  on  heavily  infested  lands  at  a  cost  of  five 
to  eight  cents  per  acre  where  labor  is  employed  to  distribute  the  poison. 
Where  farmers  distribute  the  poison,  as  in  the  cooperative  campaig^is,  the 
cost  outlay  is  reduced  to  much  less. 

Enormous  quantities  of  foodstufb  are  destroyed  by  rats  while  in  the 
field  and  in  storage.  The  national  campaign  which  the  Biological  Survev 
has  started  against  these  pests  is  certain  to  result  in  a  material  saving  in  both 
1917  and  1918. 

Control  ofpredaiory  animals  and  rabies 


A  systematic  and  economic  campaign  tor  the  destruction  on  Government 
forests  and  other  public  domain  of  wolves,  coyotes,  and  other  mammals 
destructive  to  live  stock;  and  control  of  the  depredations  of  wild  animals 
in  the  areas  In  which  rabies  is  prevalent  in  order  to  prevent  its  spread. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  556  wolves,  22,342  coyotes,  107  mountain  lions, 
and  3,053  bobcats  were  taken,  and  large  numbers  In  addition  were  destroyed 
by  poisoning  camr«i^.  The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  skins  saved  amounted 
to  over  $34,000.  This  work  has  resulted  iH  a  great  saving  of  meat  and  wool 
producing  live  stock.  Three  States  and  many  live-stock  associations 
throughout  the  West  have  provided  funds  for  cooperation  with  the  bureau 
in  employing  hunters  to  destrov  these  animals.  Predatory  animals  destroy 
more  than  ^,000,000  worth  of  live  stock  annually  on  western  ranges.  A 
number  of  the  stock  growers'  associations  are  abandoning  the  bounty 
system  in  favor  of  the  methods  employed  by  this  bureau.  As  a  result  of  the 
campaign  conducted  by  this  bureau  in  cooperation  with  local  authotities 
and  stockmen,  the  losses  from  rabies  among  predatory  wild  animals  have 
bean  checked  and  danger  to  human  life  greatly  Muoed.  Outbreaks  of 
rabies  in  a  number  of  places  have  been  suppressed.  During  the  fiscal  year 
it  is  planned  to  continue  and  extoid  the  bureau's  work  in  connection  with 
the  extermination  of  rodents  on  public  lands,  the  destruction  of  predatory 
animals,  and  the  control  of  rabies.  Demonstrations  will  be  continued  and 
increased  effectiveness  realized  In  the  cooperative  work  as  a  result  of  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  success  of  the  Biological  Survey. 

The  bureau's  activities  in  the  rodent  and  predatory-animal  control  work 
are  resulting  in  a  large  increase  in  crops  and  live  stock,  thus  directly  adding 
to  the  Nation's  food  supply  on  a  large  scale. 


Biological  investigations. 


To  determine  the  distribution,  abundance,  and  habits  of  the  bird  and 
mammal  life  on  the  public  domain,  particulariy  the  national  forests  and 
Federal  reserves,  with  special  reference  to  fiir  bearers  and  species  classed 
asgame. 

This  information  is  required  to  assist  in  the  conservation  of  valuable 
species,  particularly  game  birds  and  mammiUs,  and  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing  accurate  information  and  in  therestockii^  of  areas  in  which  certain  spe- 
cies have  become  extinct.  Information  is  also  gathered  concerning  the  hab- 
its and  distribution  of  noxious  species  for  use  in  connection  with  plans  for 
their  control. 

These  field  and  laboratory  investigations  supply  information  which  is 
frequently  desired  by  Institutions  and  individuals  throughout  the  country, 
as  well  as  by  State  and  Federal  departments.  Information  concenMng  the 
breeding  and  wintering  places  of  the  various  species  of  birds  in  the  i/nited 
States  is  used  as  a  baas  for  formulating  regulations  adopted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  migratory-bird  law.  Work  on  biological  surveys  was 
conducted  during  the  past  fiscal  year  in  Alabama,  Arisona,  California. 
Georgia,  Montana  North  Dakota,  and  Oregon.  During  the  present  and 
coming  fiscal  year  it  is  planned  to  continue  work  in  the  States  of  Arizona, 


Florida,  Montana,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 


Allotment  (lump  fund). 


1918 


1919 


$260,000 


$260,000 


$25,600 


$25,600 
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<  Allotn«Bt  (lonp  tand). 


Appropriations  and  activities. 


1918 


l«t9 


Enfobcemknt  or  the  migratory-bird  law S5O,O0O  IfttiOW 

For  the  protection  of  migratory  game  and  insectivorous  Urds  under  tlie  ' 

terms  of  the  act  of  Congress  passed  March  4, 1913,  and  the  regulations  issued 
thereunder  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

This  law,  which  has  been  indorsed  by  the  National  Association  of  Game  ; 
and  Fish  Commissioners,  the  National  Grange,  and  leading  sportsmen  and 
conservationist  societies,  through  the  abolition  of  spring  shoonng,  has  browq^t 
about  a  remarkable  increase  in  wild  fowl.  This  is  shown  by  reports  received 
by  the  bureau  from  mme  commissioners  and  sportsmen  in  nearbr  eveiT 
State  in  the  Union.  More  wild  fowl  have  been  killed  and  used  ror  fbod 
during  the  past  year  than  for  many  years,  involving  a  direct  and  distLuet 
increase  in  the  food  supply  of  the  Nation,  which  is  so  important  at  this 
time.  This  result  has  been  accomplished  lai^ly  through  an  educational 
campaign  conducted  by  the  bureau  field  force,  whidi  has  created  and 
fostored  a  healthful  sentiment  in  fitvorofthe  observance  of  the  law.  Twenty- 
fionr  States  have  amended  their  game  laws  to  conform  witi^  the  Federal 
regulaticms  and  others  have  announced  their  intention  of  d(dng  the  same. 


X 
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an  assistant  who  reads  all  the  manuscripts  for  constructive  criticism 
and  suggestions.  These  editors  who  are  transferred  from  the  Divi- 
sion of  l^ublications  have  for  some  time  been  on  detail  to  the  office 
of  the  Secretary.  The  suggested  changes  merely  provide  for  the 
actual  transfer  of  these  employees  to  the  Secretary's  office. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  Division  of 
Publications  you  have  no  more  editorial  work  at  all  ?  It  is  merely 
printing? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Printing  and  distribution. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Has  that  been  the  practice  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Since  August,  1915.  It  was  thought  that  we  could 
get  much  better  results  by  having  the  work  done  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Secretary,  that  the  bureaus  would  be  more  willing  to 
receive  and  act  upon  suggestions  coming  from  some  one  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  who  could  act  directly  for  him.  It  should  be  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  the  change  did  not  involve  any  criticism  of  the 
Division  of  Publications. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  just  simply  asked  the  question  in  order  to  find  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  accounts,  Mr.  Arnold,  for  the  changes  in  1, 
2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir.     Mr.  Harrison  has  stated  it  verjr  accurately. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  would  be  the  function  of  this  division — simply 
the  distribution  of  documents  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Printing  and  distribution;  the  mechanical  han- 
dling of  the  publications.  After  the  reading  and  constructive  criti- 
cism has  been  completed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  the  manuscripts 
are  forwarded  to  the  Division  of  Publications  for  printing  and  Mr. 
Arnold  makes  all  arrangements  for  printing,  also  for  the  distribution 
of  the  completed  documents. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Mr.  Harrison  will  bear  me  out  in  this :  That  there  is 
an  enormous  amount  of  miscellaneous  printing  other  than  publica- 
tions strictly. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes;  what  we  call "  job  printing  "  is  still,  of  course, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Division  of  Publications.  I  may  say  in 
connection  with  this  change  that  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
distribution  activities  of  the  Division  of  Publications  have  been  very 
largely  increased  because  of  the  large  number  of  emergency  leaflets, 
posters,  circulars,  etc.,  that  have  been  issued.  The  Division  of  Pub- 
lications also  handles  a  great  deal  of  mimeograph  and  duplicating 
work.  The  press  notices,  for  instance,  are  prepared  in  the  Office  of 
Information  and  the  Division  of  Publications  duplicates  them,  keeps 
the  mailing  lists,  and  arranges  for  their  mailing. 

Mr.  Arnold.  While  we  have  been  relieved  of  the  additional  work, 
Ave  have  more  than  enough  to  keep  us  busy.  There  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  printing  and  distribution  of  emergency  documents. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  item  15  you  have  an  increase  of  two 
draftsmen,  at  $1,200  each,  submitted.  Briefly,  why  do  you  need  these 
additional  men? 

Mr.  Arnold.  As  very  well  stated  in  the  notes,  the  work  in  that 
section  of  the  office  has  for  a  long  time  been  at  least  two  months  in 
arrears.  The  amount  of  work  we  are  called  upon  to  do  for  the  dif- 
ferent bureaus,  and  particularly,  I  may  say,  for  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation in  connection  with  the  preparation  and  the  distribution  of 
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infonnational  material  has  recently  been  very  greatly  increased,  so 
that  we  are  now  greatly  behind,  and  I  do  not  really  believe  we  can 
ever  get  caught  up  with  the  employment  of  these  two  additional  men. 

Mr.  HARRifiON.  We  are  required  to  report  quarterly  to  the  Presi- 
dent any  work  that  is  in  arrears,  and  for  the  last  two  of  three  years 
this  is  about  the  only  branch  of  the  department  that  we  have  had  to 
report  as  being  in  arrears.  This  situation  is  due  entirely  to  lack  of 
adequate  assistance. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  When  was  this  written — ^several  months  ago — 
when  it  was  stated  that  the  drafing  work  was  two  months  in  arrears? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  was  written.  I  suppose,  in  October. 

Mr.  Harrison.  October. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  the  meantime  you  have  not  been  able  to 
catchup? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Item  18;  you  have  submitted  one  laboratorv  aid 
at  $720. 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  in  connection  with  the  motion-picture  work. 
As  you  have  a  representative  here,  I  presume  he  will  discuss  that  in 
detail. 

The  Chairman.  In  item  28  you  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  three 
clerks,  at  $840  each. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir ;  these  clerks  are  urgently  needed  to  keep  the 
work  up  to  date;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  believe  we  will 
be  able  to  do  it,  even  with  the  three  additional  clerks  that  we  have 
requested  here.  The  correspondence  work  and  the  applications  for 
information  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  have  very  greatly  in- 
creased. A  very  important  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Division  of 
Publications  is  the  service  it  renders  as  a  sort  of  bureau  of  general 
information.  Everybody  throughout  the  United  States  writes  to 
the  department,  and  most  of  the  communications  come  to  the  Division 
of  Puolications  for  information  with  regard  to  agricultui-e.  If  the 
inquiry  can  be  answered  by  printed  publications,  the  bulletins  are 
sent  If  the  inquiry  can  not  be  answered  in  that  way,  the  corre- 
spondence is  referred  to  some  bureau  of  the  department  where  it  can 
be  answered  by  special  letter,  or  information  is  specially  prepared 
to  meet  the  case.  Sometimes  the  information  can  not  be  furnished 
by  the  department  at  all,  and  then  we  refer  the  inquiry  to  the 
department  of  the  government  having  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 
I  mention  that  as  showing  really  an  important  part  of  our  work,  and 
that  is  work  that  requires,  in  order  to  do  it  promptly,  an  increase  in 
our  force. 

Mr.  Overmyer.  Are  those  salaries  large  enough  to  attract  com- 
petent men? 

Mr.  Arnold.  They  ai'e  not ;  or  competent  women  either. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Can  the  services  of  21  clerks  be  had  at  $840? 

Mr.  Arnold.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  clerk  at  $840  and  difficult 
to  retain  those  we  now  have. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  does  the  character  of  this  work  correspond 
with  the  work  done  by  other  departments  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Some  of  these  clerks  are  not — I  do  not  think  any  of 
these  are — stenographers  and  type;writers;  but  after  we  get  hold  of 
them  and  find  that  they  can  do  stenographic  and  typewriting  work 
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we  Mifnetime^  utilize  that  ac^x«npli>hiiient  on  their  part.  A  irood  piart 
of  their  work  ir  routine  clerical  work- 
Mr.  (hTXMrrM,  Take  thr^^  items  IC.  IT.  and  IS.  a^istant  pho- 
to^rrapher.  IaDtem-i^^de  coloriijt,  and  laJioratorr  aid :  are  those  poei- 
tion«i  re^juirin^  -jjecial  skill  f 

Mr,  Ak.xoi^-   les:  they  are. 

Sfr,  i^KEBMYEB.  You  are  offering  ^♦'•^i.  sf^MO.  and  ^7*jO.  I*,  it  con- 
templatef]  that  the*e  fx^ipl*'  shall  «rive  ail  their  time  to  the  work  * 

Mn  Akxoux  Tliey  do:  and  we  will  have  difficulty  in  <rettin^  men 
for  ?l^iO  or  thf  lantem-'-lide  cohirist  ior  ?**40.  The  lantern-slide  cr»l- 
oriM  we  now  have  i~  a  ladv  who  i>  the  fin^t  artist  in  the  citv,  and  is 
.sr>  rer'o^iiz«*d  in  different  part*?  of  the  Clov^mnient.  The  a«lditional 
lalK>rator\'  aid  i«»  needed  in  cr>nnection  with  the  motion-picture 
laU>ratorv. 

Mr.  Hakkj-^/x.  We  siiff^esteil  several  increases  in  salary  in  the 
Division  of  Publications  fast  vear.  but  thev  were  all  eliminated  when 
the  5  and  10  j>er  cent  provi-ion  was  inserted.  I  think  we  suggested 
that  the  lantern-slide  fr>lorist  should  lie  increased  to  >1,000. 

Mr.  Aknoli>.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halgex.  Has  the  department  investigated  as  to  the  number 
of  eligibles  in  the  list  at  $M0? 

Mr.  IIakbis^>x.  Xo,  sir:  we  have  not. 

Mr.  FIauoex.  Can  you  give  any  estimate? 

Mr.  HAKKi.«^ix.  Xo.  sir:  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Arxou>.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  persuade  anyone  on  the 
outside  to  accept  a  position  at  $840. 

Mr.  Hi'Tniixsrix.  What  do  you  mean  b\'  the  clause,  *"  These  new 
places,  if  allowed,  will  be  filled  by  original  appointments"? 

Mr.  IlAKBis^^iX.  It  means  that  the  places  will  not  be  filled  by  pro- 
motion. 

Mr.  Arxom>.  As  a  mater  of  fact,  that  could  hardly  occur  in  our 
division,  as  we  have  no  clerks  at  $720.     We  could  not  promote. 

Mr.  IlirrciiixsfiX.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  people  have 
been  let  off,  or  something,  and  are  then  to  be*  reapjKjinted  ? 

Mr.  At?noi^.  Xo.  sir:  the  idea  was  that  we  would  go  to  the  Civil 
Service  Cciumission  and  iii^t  new  clerks. 

Mr.  Hai'c;kx.  Make  new  appointments? 

Mr.  A K NOLO.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  clause  might  be  disregarded. 
lK»caiise  we  have  no  $7*20  clei'ks.  The  conimittee.  you  will  renlember, 
was  kind  enough  to  abolish  the  grade  of  $720  some  vears  ago,  by 
which  I  believe  that  justice  was  done  to  the  clerks  in  the  Division  of 
Piiblicatirns. 

Mr.  yicJjAvauiAS,  Before  you  f^^t  away,  would  von  suggest  a 
salarv  of  $1,000  for  that  lantern-slide  colorist  ?  Is  she  in  anv  wav 
Jin  assistant  to  or  subordinate  to  the  one  above,  the  photographer? 

Mr.  Aknou).  Xo,  sir:  she  is  not  an  assistant,  but  is  worth  $1,000. 

Mr.  McLArfiiiLix.  The  salary  of  the  photographer  is  only  $900. 

Mr.  Ahxoli).  We  will  have  difficulty  in  getting  a  j)hotographer 
at  $000. 

Mr.  MrLArcjHLix.  You  won't  have  to  get  one.  You  have  one  now 
at  $0(X). 

Mr.  Aknom).  Yes,  sir.  But  what  I  mean  to  say  is  that  w^e  won't 
be  able  to  keep  him,  because  he  is  threatening  now  to  leave  us.     He 
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has  been  offered  a  better  position.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  has 
accepted  yet  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  resignations  have  you  had  from  your 
division  this  year? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  should  say  about  50.  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  type  of  men  and  women;  what  grade  and 

salarv  ?  * 

Mr.  Arnold.  Leaving  $840  and  $900  to  go  out  for  $1,000. 

The  Chairman.  Mostly  where  have  they  gone? 

Mr.  AR^'OLl).  Principally  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and 
to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  in  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
recollect  the  case  of  one  yoimg  man,  who  received  the  salary  of  $840, 
who  resigned  to  go  to  the  War  Department  at  $1,000  about  six 
months  ago,  and  he  is  now  receiving  $1,600  there. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  would  be  impossible  for  such  transfer  to  be  made 
now,  because  of  a  provision  included  in  the  deficiency  act  of  Octo- 
ber 6,  1917. 

Mr.  Arnold.  We  have  made  an  effort,  but  have  never  succeeded 
in  getting  the  requisite  number  of  men  to  do  that  emergency  work. 
We  have  had  to  wait  weeks  and  months  to  receive  a  certification  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  skilled  laborer. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  had  to  wait  in  all  of 
these  classes — in  the  lower  grades  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  In  every  class.    It  is  true  of  every  grade. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  true  in  every  department,  in  every  division. 

Mr.  Arnold.  We  wanted  to  get  eight  skilled  laborers  at  $720.  We 
waited  two  months;  we  could  not  get  them.  So  we  took  boys  at 
$480.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  them  yet.  We  have  been  greatly 
hampered  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  by  our  inability  to  secure 
and  retain  the  necessary  force. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  has  been  true  in  nearly  every  branch  and  every 
department  of  the  Government.  The  Bureau  pf  Plant  Industry,  for 
instance,  now  has  75  vacancies.  It  is  just  the  same  throughout  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  that  the  same  through  all  the  departments? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  true  through  every  industry  in  the  United 
States.    The  Government  here  is  no  exception.    It  is  true  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  we  are  merely  bearing  our  portion  of  the 
burden  which  the  war  has  thrust  upon  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  if  the  Government  raises  tlie  salaries  it  would 
relieve  the  situation  very  little  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  a  question — the  demand  is  so  large. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  you  will  have  less  difficulty  in  getting  clerks 
if  you  pay  more  than  $840. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  War  Department  is  calling  for  very  large 
numbers  of  clerks,  and  I  imagine  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
giving  it  preference.  Naturally  that  causes  difficulties  in  the  other 
departments.  The  War  Department,  I  understand,  nuiy  call  at  one 
time  for  four  or  five  hundred  clerks  and  want  them  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  many  have  left  the  department  and  gone  into 
the  Army. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Over  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  what  caused  the  vacancies? 
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Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  one  of  the  causes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  as  to  the  com- 
parison of  salaries? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No;  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  on  account 
of  the  unsettled  conditions,  to  make  a  useful  comparison. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  it  goes  without  saymg  that  these  newer 
activities  made  a  tremendous  Increase  in  the  number  of  clerks  in  the 
War  Department  and  some  in  the  Navy,  and  I  presume  the  fuel  and 
food  administrations  and  the  other  new  activities  are  paying  higher 
salaries  than  the  old  activities. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  true,  because  they  had  to  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  clerks  and  have  them  immediately. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  think  it  is  fair  that  they  should  be  given  preference 
in  many  cases. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  many  of  the  people  on  the  statutory  rolls 
have  been  here  for  many,  many  years  and  are  located  here  in  Wash- 
ington, have  they  own  homes  here,  are  living  with  their  own  people, 
and  are  a  part  of  the  permanent  population  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  many  of  the  people  coming'  into  these 
activities  are  here  only  temporarily.  At  least  we  hope  so.  One  of 
the  difficulties  will  be  to  get  them  back  home. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understand  that  the  War  Department  is  employ- 
ing them  merely  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Nevertheless,  it  produces  a  discouraging  effect  on  the 
people  who  are  here  and  have  been  rendering  satisfactory  service  for 
many  years.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  matter  discussed  here  on 
behalf  of  these  people,  because  the  Division  of  Publications  is  a  hard- 
working division,  does  real  work,  and  I  claim  that  there  is  no  force 
in  the  Government  that  does  harder  work,  and  more  of  it,  and  per- 
haps as  satisfactorily,  as  the  force  in  the  Divisions  of  Publications. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  very  loyal  to  your  folks. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that.  What  I  said  about  clerks 
I  want  to  say  about  skilled  laborers.  Some  of  those  people  are  not 
receiving  salary  enough  to  live  decently. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  three  new  ones  submitted. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir.     We  need  three. 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  will  probably  be  messenger  boys? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Probably  so. 

The  Chairman.  Those  three  people  are  needed  on  account  of  ad- 
ditional work  in  your  division? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  much  needed.  We  are  with  great 
difficulty  keeping  up  with  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  most  of  your  messenger  boys? 

Mr.  Arnold.  From  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  some  kind  of  a  let  down  by  the  civil- 
service  law  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes;  it  has  occasionally  been  made  much  easier  to 
secure  employees  temporarily  outside  the  civil  service ;  we  have  been 
able  to  do  that.  We  have  had  a  very  difficult  time  to  keep  the  work 
going  satisfactorily  under  all  of  the  disadvantages  that  we  have  been 
compelled  to  labor  under  during  the  last  eight  months. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  labor- 
ers? 
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Mr.  Arnold.  They  are  engaged  in  folding,  wrapping,  sealing,  ad- 
dressing, and  mailing  publications;  also  in  operating  duplicating 
machines. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  Are  many  of  your  people  required  to  work  over- 
time ?    . 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir,  very  frequently ;  and  I  want  to  say  that  they 
do  it  loyally. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Arnold,  take  up  your  general  expense  items, 
on  page  143.  The  first  item,  No.  49,  for  labor-savin'g  machinery, 
$3,500.     There  is  no  change  in  that? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Item  50,  for  envelopes,  stationery,  material,  $7,500. 
There  is  an  increase  of  $1,000  there.     Briefly,  what  does  that  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Arnouj.  That  is  used  principally  for  paper  and  materials  used 
in  the  distribution  of  information  material,  most  of  it  emergency 
material. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  publication  work  of  the  de- 
partment has  very  greately  increased  on  account  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Enormously  increased. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Secretary's  report  shows  that  between  April 
1  and  November  15  we  distributed  21,000,000  emergency  publications 
and  an  equal  number  of  regular  publications,  making  a  total  of 
42,000,000.  .     . 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  was  just  going  to  read  a  statement  showing  the 
increased  activity  of  the  department.  Will  you  allow  me  to  insert  a 
statement  of  the  emergency  material  that  has  been  prepared  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  shall  be  glad  to, 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Emergency   Publications   Issued   and   Distributed  by   the   Department   op 
Agbiculture,  April  1  to  October  31,  1917,  Inclusive. 

farmers'  bulletins. 

Among  the  most  widely  distributed  Farmers'  Bulletins  designed  to  increase 

garden  production  were  the  following: 

Number  of 
copies. 

No.  255.  The  Home  Vegetable  Gardens 100,000 

No.  818.  The  Small  Vegetable  Garden 1,  060,  000 

Some  of  those  issued  to  induce  the  preservation  of  the  garden  crops  after 

production  were  the  following: 

Number  of 
copies. 

No.  203.  Canned  Fruits,  Preserves,  and  Jellies 250.  000 

No.  359.  Canning  Vegetables  in  the  Home 160,000 

No.  839.  Home  Canning  by  the  One-Period  Cold-Pack  Method    (For 

Use  in  the  North) 1.500,000 

No.  S41.  Drying  Vegetables  in  the  Home 1,200,000 

No.  852.  Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  (Designed  for  Use 

in  the  South) 500.000 

No.  871.  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  as  Conservers  of  Other  Staple 

Foods 200,  000 

No.  879.  Home  Storage  of  Vegetables 230,000 

No.  881.  Preservation  of  Vegetables  by  Fermentation,  Pickling,  and 

Salting 300,  000 

No.  900.  Homemade  Fruit  Butters 100,000 

No.  903.  Commercial   Evaporation  of  Fruits 100.000 
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CIRCITLARH,   LKAFhKTR,  ETC. 

Special  circulars,  leaflets,  etc.,  widely  distributed  included : 

Number  of 
coplps. 

Food  Thrift  Series  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 1,430,000 

Preserving  Eggs  in  Water  Glass  and  Liniewater •  300,000 

Conserve  Food:  Begin  Now 100,000 

Wastes 100,000 

President's  Appeal 505, 000 

Potato  Grades  •Recommended  by  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture 175,000 

Start  the  Day  Right 500,000 

Do  you  Know  Corn  Meal? 500,000 

A  Whole  Dinner  in  One  Dish 500,000 

Choose  Your  Fowl  Wisely 500,000 

Food  for  Your  Children 500,000 

Do  You  Know  Oatmeal? -—  500,000 

Make  a  Little  Meat  Go  a  Ix)ng  Way 500, 000 

Partial  Substitutes  for  Wheat  in  Bread  Making 100,000 

"POBTESS. 

Closely  following  the  declaration  of  war  the  department  began  the  issuance 
and  wide  distribution  of  posters,  comprising  the  following: 

Niim!)pr  of 
ropies. 

Dairy  Farmers !  It's  Your  Patriotic  Duty  to  Stop  Milk  Wastes  Now__  20, 000 

Spilled   Milk -_ 20, 000 

Make  Every  Egg  Count 1(K),0(K) 

Help  Feed  Yourself : 300,000 

Waste  No  Food 100,000 

Special  Appeal  to  Farmer  Patriots 240,000 

Farmers,  Housewives,  Children 300,000 

Select  Seed  Corn 55,000 

President's  Proclamation 14,  500 

Farm  Help 210, 000 

Plant  Corn 70,  000 

Cultivate  Your  Corn 150,000 

Help  a  Farmer 213, 000 

Eat  More  Corn 100, 000 

Eat  More  Cottage  Cheese 39, 000 

Wheat  Seeding  Calendars 68,  500 

Rat  Poster 125, 000 

Publications  on  the  general  subject  of  the  use  and  conservation  of  foods 
included : 

NumluT  of 
copies. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  807.  Bread  Making 630,000 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  808.  How  to  Select  Foods— I 410,000 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  817.  How  to  Select  Foods— II 110,000 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  824.  How  to  Select  Foods— III 100.000 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  565.  Corn  Meal 250,000 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  office  furniture  and  fixtures, 
$1,320.     Any  change? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Xo,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Xext,  photographic  equipment,  photographic  ma- 
terials, artists'  tools  and  supplies.  That  is  your  motion-picture- 
work  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No  change  there. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  do  you  desire  to  ask  any  questions  on 
that?  You  know  about  wh'at  it  is.  Mr.  Henderson,  we  would  be  glad 
to  have  you  make  a  brief  statement. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  How  does  that  salary  compare  with  what  they  are 
paid  other  places? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Three,  I  think,  have  resigned  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  War  Department  at  greatly  increased  salaries.  Three  of  our 
draftsmen  have  resigned  to  enter  the  service  of  the  War  Department 
at  $2,200  from  positions  now  paying  $1,400  and  $1,600.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  people  at  those  salaries. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Have  you  investigated  as  to  the  salaries  paid  outside 
the  departments? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  investigated  about  a  year  ago  Yind  found  that  the 
salaries  outside  average  from  $25  to  $50  a  week  for  expert  photog- 
raphers. Some  expert  photographers  in  this  city  get  as  high  as  $75 
a  week. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  the  average? 

Mr.  Arnold.  About  $40  to  $60,  including  motion-picture  photog- 
raphers. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Does  the  work  done  in  your  division  require  the 
same  skill  as  that  done  outside? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  it  requires  greater  skill.  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment has  fixed  a  standard  that  the  work  ought  to  be  done,  and  is 
better  done  than  work  you  can  get  done  outside. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Why  should  there  be  a  constant  appropriation 
for  labor-saving  mn chines  and  for  furniture  and  fixtures? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  machines  must  be  repaired  or  replaced  from 
time  to  time.  The  division  does  a  large  quantity  of  mimeographing 
and  duplicating  work. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  that  what  that  labor-saving  machine  item  is 
for,  to  replace  those  that  are  worn  out? 

Mr.  Harrison.  To  buy  new^  ones  as  the  old  ones  w^ear  out,  if  they 
ore  in  such  condition  that  they  can  not  be  repaired. 

Mr.  Arnold.  We  have  folding  machines  also  that  fold  these  docu- 
ments, paper-cutting  machines,  stencil-cutting  machines,  etc. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  They  last  just  the  one  year? 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  lost  longer  than  that,  but  naturally  there 
must  be  constant  replacement  and  repairs.  The  machines  are  bought 
at  different  times,  and  tliere  are  repairs  and  replacements  to  be  made 
on  some  of  them  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  omit  the  motion-picture  business  for  the 
moment.  In  item  58  you  have  an  increase  of  $250  for  telephone, 
freight,  and  express.    This  is  due  to  expressage  on  films? 

y\v.  Arnold.  That  is  true.  There  is  considerable  in  the  way  of 
ex]^ress  charges  to  be  paid  in  connection  with  that  work. 

The  (^iiAimrAN.  And  your  next  change  is  in  item  54.  where  you 
liavo  changed  tho  language  by  the  addition  of  the  words  ''  motor 
trucks.'' 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contemplate  buying  a  motor  truck  for  the 
work  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Xo.  sir ;  we  have  one. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  using  it? 

Mr.  Arnold.  In  the  delivery  of  documents  up  here  at  the  Capitol 
and  in  the  delivery  of  mail  to  the  post  office  and  around  the  various 
bureaus  and  departments. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  a  motor  truck  now? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  just  letting  us  know  that. 

Mr.  McLAtroHLiN.  Will  you  keep  your  old  equipment — ^the  horses, 
wagons,  and  other  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  We  have  found  need  for  them.  We  had  only  two  of 
them.  We  found  lieed  for  the  motor  truck  with  the  enormous  amount 
ctf  work  that  is  sent  to  the  Government  Printing  OiBce.  The  work 
comes  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  to  the  Division  of  Pub- 
lications and  then  is  redistributed.  The  Government  Printing  Office 
insists  on  having  one  central  place  to  deliver  the  work  to. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  kind  of  motor  truck  is  it?  The  entire 
appropriation  is  only  $500.    That  provides  for  horses  and  harness. 

Mr.  Arnold.  We  are  not  going  to  buy  a  motor  truck.    We  are 

foing  to  buy  oil,  etc.,  to  maintain  it;.  The  same  is  true  of  wagons. 
Ve  nave  to  buy  harness.  We  have  to  provide  numerous  repairs  to 
vehicles. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  have  another  appropriation  out  of  which 
you  bought  the  truck? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  was  bought  out  of  the  allotment  which  was 
made  to  the  Division  of  Publications  from  the  food  production  act. 
We  found  that  we  had  to  have  a  truck  on  account  of  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  publication  activities  of  the  department,  made  neces- 
sary by  the  work  under  that  act.  We  found  that  we  could  not  handle 
the  increased  volume  of  work  with  the  existing  equipment,  and  it  was 
merely  a  question  of  economy  to  provide  a  truck  for  the  purpose. 

Mr  Young  of  North  Dakota.  This  appropriation  is  merely  for 
maintenance? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Merely  maintenance. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  I  understand  you  want  to  buy  another  motor 
truck? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No  ;  this  is  simply  for  maintenance. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  think  it  was- a  good  investment. 

Mr.  Arnou).  Some  people  at  tne  Capitol  have  complimented  us  on 
the  rapidity  with  which  we  have  delivered  documents. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  vehicles  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Two  wagons. 

The  Chairman.  And  two  horses? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  wagons? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Two  wagons. 

The  Chairman.  One  motor  truck? 

Mr.  Arnold.  One  motor  truck. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  that  motor  truck  cost? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  it  w^as  $985.  It  is  a  Studebaker  truck;  the 
same  kind  that  is  generally  used  in  Government  service.  The  truck 
is  on  the  General  Supply  Committee  schedule. 

Mr.  Haugen.  A  six  cylinder? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  know. 

The  (^hairman.  No.  50  is  a  new  item  for  extra  labor  and  emer- 
gency employments  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  $2,600. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir.  That  amount  is  required  to  enable  us  to 
bridge  over  that  extremely  busy  period  from  January  to  April.    We 
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are  entering  upon  it  right  now.  During  that  period  the  correspond- 
ence and  the  mailing  and  the  handling  of  publications  is  greater 
than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year.  Some  of  you  gentlemen  may 
have  noticed  that  there  has  been  some  delay  in  filling  your  requests 
in  those  months.  The  mail  is  so  much  greater  at  that  time  that  we 
can  not  handle  it  promptly,  and  we  need  this  amount  to  provide 
additional  assistance.  It  is  proposed  to  employ  a  certain  nimiber  of 
clerks  and  a  certain  number  of  skilled  laborers  for  a  period,  say,  of 
three  months;  that  will  get  us 'through  all  right  and  will  enable  us 
to  prevent  that  delay.  Some  of  you  gentlemen  will  remember  that 
a  clause  like  this  was  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Division  of  Pub- 
lications some  years  ago,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  a  great  convenience, 
and  it  contributed  greatly  to  the  expedition  of  our  business.         » 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  it  go  out? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  do  not  remember.  It  was  several  years  ago,  but  for 
some  reason  it  was  left  out. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  salaries  will  you  have  to  pay  for  the 
work  as  compared  with  similar  work  done  by  those  steadily  em- 
ployed ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  had  figured  $840  as  a  salary  for  that  period,  divided 
up  equally  between  cleiis  and  skilled  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  said  that  a  number  of  your  people  resigned. 
Why  should  they  resign  permanent  positions  to  accept  temporary 
places  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  They  do  not  think  they  are  temporary.  I  have  raised 
that  question  with  some  of  them  who  have  left,  and  they  seem  to 
think  that  they  are  going  into  permanent  positions. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  are  temporary— during  the  period  of  war? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  do  not  know.  I,  personally,  should  think  that  they 
are  temporary,  but  really  I  do  not  know  how  those  positions  are 
classed. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understand  that  those  in  the  War  Department  are 
appointed  only  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  that  is  necessarily 
true  of  the  Fuel  and  Food  Administrations. 

Mf.  Arnold.  A  great  many  of  our  people  have  gone  to  the  In- 
ternal-Revenue Bureau,  where  they  seem  to  think  that  extra  clerical 
assistance  will  be  required  for  many  years  to  come,  and  I  expect  that 
is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Aknold.  May  I  say  just  one  word?  I  want  to  talk  about  the 
delay  in  the  distribution  of  Farmers'  Bulletins  last  summer.  You  all 
remember  that  the  department  undertook  a  campaign  of  education  to 
i^ecure  increased  production  at  that  time,  and  it  issued  some  farmers' 
bulletins  specially  prepared  to  meet  the  emergency  situation,  and  we 
did  get  the  bulletins  out,  but  there  was  some  delay  in  getting  them 
out,  and  sent  them  all  over  the  country.  I  think  I  have  explained  to 
some  of  you  that  it  was  a  fact  that  the  delay  was  absolutely  unavoid- 
able. The  delay  was  due  to  the  department's  inability  to  secure  the 
necessary  printing  at  the  Government  Printing  Office.  I  think  most 
people  recognized  the  situation  and  raised  little  complaint,  but  I 
thought  this  explanation  was  due.  Fortunately,  I  may  say  that  I 
have  been  advised  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  that  the  print- 
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iug  of  illustrated  Farmers'  Bulletins,  of  which  a  great  many  are  re  Dr. 

quired  by  the  department,  will  be  somewhat  expedited  by  the  instal-  jan 

Intion  of  improved  equipment  as  soon  as  the  same  can  be  procured.  he 

The  Chairman.   That  is  encouraging.    We  are  much  obliged  to  1 

vou,  Mr.  Arnold.    We  will  hear  from  Mr.  Henderson  about  the  > 

niotion-picture  work.  Ah 
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STATEMENT  OF  HE.  W.  C.  HENBEBSON,  CHAIEMAN  OF  THE  COM 
MITTBE  ON  MOTION-PICTURE  ACTIVITIES,  UNITED  STATES  DE-  f,,, 

PARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  ,h, 

Mr.  Henderson.  There  is  no  increase  in  that  item,  as  I  understand  |^ 

'  it,  and  I  expect  no  increased  allotment  for  motion-picture  work. 

The  work  of  the  department  along  this  line  which  has  be^n  ca'rried 
on  for  the  past  several  years  has  been  developed  during  the  last  six  |.| 

months,  and  we  have  circulated  our  pictures  direct,  through  our  own 
officials  and  collaborators  in  the  several  States.  Our  men  have  shown 
them  650  times  to  217,000  people.  In  addition,  we  have  showm  them 
to  others  from  whom  we  have  not  had  any  reports.  We  have  also 
l^en  in  cooperation  with  other  departments,  principally  in  connec- 
tion with  the  War  Department  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation. During  the  sunmier,  while  they  were  preparing  their  own 
laboratory,  we  assisted  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army  to  quite  an 
extent,  took  pictures  for  them,  printed  some  of  their  pictures,  and 
screened  films  sent  from  over  across  the  water.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  allowing  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  to  use  our 
laboratory.  They  have  put  in  additional  people  there  wlio  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  our  men,  and  they  expect  to  be  able  to  turn 
out  about  100,000  feet  of  film  a  week.  That  saves  duplication  in 
equipment,  and  their  work  will  be  done  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
our  work. 

In  carrying  out  the  authority  of  Congress  to  loan  pictures  we 
entered  into  a  contract  wuth  the  Universal  Film  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  New  York,  for  the  distribution  of  our  pictures.  We  found  that 
the  only  way  we  could  get  a  good  contract  was  to  give  the  exclusive 
rights  to  one  company  for  at  least  one  year.  We  interviewed  a  Jarge 
number  of  companies  and  submitted  requests  for  proposals  from  20 
of  the  larger  operators.  We  received  six  or  eight  proposals  and 
selected  the  offer  of  the  Universal  as  on  the  whole  being  the  best. 
They  agreed  to  pay  10  cents  a  foot  for  the  negative  used,  furnish 
us  6  copies  for  our  own  work  in  the  department,  keep  30  copies  of 
our  negatives  in  circulation,  and  .sell  us  what  additional  positives 
we  wanted  to  buy  from  them  at  4  cents  a  foot.  This  price  is  a  little 
less  than  we  could  make  them  ourselves.  That  contract  became 
effective  November  30,  and  they  are  releasing  our  pictures  every  two 
weeks  now.  It  is  possible  that  they  will  release  them  a  little  faster 
after  we  get  the  thing  in  full  operation. 

We  are  planning  to  produce  during  the  coming  reason  at  least  a 
thousand  feet  a  week.  We  have  approximately  20,000  feet  in  prepa- 
ration at  the  present  time.  Our  operator  just  now^  is  in  the  West. 
He  has  been  down  in  Texas  and  was  to  go  into  Oklahoma  photo- 
graphing the  cattle  in  the  drought -stricken  region  in  Texas,  the  work 
in  the  control  of  hog  cholera,  and  this  pink  bollworm  work,  which 
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Dr.  Howard  mentioned,  and  he  expected  to  take  some  pictures  of 
game  on  the  Wichita  National  Forest.  We  have  a  lot  of  buffalo 
there  and,  I  think,  other  animals. 

The  Chairman.  Any  question,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  A,side  from  those  things  that  you  mentioned, 
what  other  moving  pictures  do  you  take  of  agricultural  matters? 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  have  a  list  here  of  the  pictures  we  have  on  hand 
at  the  office.  To  illustrate  the  work  of  the  national  forests,  we  have, 
for  instance,  the  grazing  industry;  what  a  careless  hunter  can  do, 
showing  the  effects  of  dropping  matches  in  the  forest;  work  of  a 
forest  ranger;  tree-planting  picture^;  and  forest  conservation.  In 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  we  have  types  of 
horses ;  how  to  construct  a  concrete  silo ;  Uncle  Sam's  pig-club  work 
(that  is  a  picture  that  has  been  used  by  the  extension  workers,  stimu- 
lating an  interest  in  the  greater  production  of  pigs,  particularly 
among  young  people)  ;  work  illustrating  the  activities  of  the  bureau 
f>ut  at  the  poultry  farm ;  and  pictures  made  during  this  past  year  on 
the  subject  of  wool  and  its  manufacture  into  cloth.  Then  the  JBureau 
of  Markets  has  several  pictures  illustrating  its  work.  The  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  has  a  number  of  pictures  showing  road  construc- 
tion. Then  we  have  a  number  of  miscellaneous  pictures,  such  as 
congressional  seed  distribution,  the  strawberry  industry  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  work  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  gypsy  and  brown- 
tail  moths.  / 

Pictures  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  food  pro- 
duction as  part  of  the  emergency  work.  We  circulated  last  fall  one 
on  canning  and  one  on  drying  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  during  the  coming  year  we  shall  get  out  more  pictures 
along  that  line  to  assist  in  the  emergency  work. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  ought  to  be  made  clear  that  this  contract  which 
we  have  entered  into  provides  that  we  shall  be  entirely  free  to  dis- 
tribute the  pictures  to  our  official  collaborators.  In  fact  they  give 
us  six  copies  which  we  can  u^  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Henderson.  It  not  only  does  not  interfere  with  the  work  that 
we  have  been  doing  in  the  past  but  gives  us  these  additional  pictures 
to  extend  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further? 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  The  pictures  you  show  about  can- 
ning I  saw  at  the  chautauqua;  they  are  very  interesting  pictures. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  shows  the  entire  process? 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Yes.  The  one  I  saw  was  at  the 
Valley  City  chautauqua,  and  one  of  the  Government  representatives 
happened  to  be  there  and  explained  how  the  work  ought  to  be  done, 
and  in  connection  with  that  he  showed  a  lot  of  pictures  where  dif- 
ferent people  had  been  doing  canning  work  over  the  country,  de- 
signed to  stimulate  interest  and  hold  the  audience.  It  was  very  in- 
teresting. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  not  our  hope  that  through  the  motion  pictures 
we  can  directly  teach  things,  but  they  serve  a  very  useful  purpose 
in  stimulating  interest  in  improved  processes  and  practices. 

Mr.  Henderson.  But  the  pictures  of  canning  and  drying  are  taken 
so  close  up  to  the  work  itself  that  it  does  give  an  idea  as  to  how  a 
person  should  proceed. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  They  stimulate  his  interest  and  tell  him  how  h 
can  get  detailed  instructions. 

Mr.  Henderson.  We  hope  that  he  will  ask  the  bureau  or  count\ 
agent  to  obtain  more  detailed  information,  as  we  suggest  in  th( 
legends  on  the  motion  pictures. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  In  this  particular  case  I  speak  of 
while  something  was  heating  up  he  went  ahead  and  showed  a  lot  ol 
pictures.  When  he  was  ready  to  go  ahead  again  he  stopped  the 
pictures. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Of  course,  where  the  pictures  are  shown  by  one 
of  our  own  oflBicials  the  work  can  be  carried  along  that  line  and  lu 
can  talk  while  he  is  showing  the  pictures,  whereas  the  work  donr 
by  the  motion-picture  company  will  serve  to  stimulate  interest  in  tin 
work  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  many  of  your  people  working  with  the  cliaii- 
taqua  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  None  are  located  on  the  chautauqua  circuit,  so  far 
as  we  know. 

Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  This  was  a  chautauqua  gathei-ing» 
and  they  had  invited  .an  extension  worker  to  come. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Some  of  the  extension  workers,  I  imagine,  may 
attend  some  chautaqua  meetings  in  the  course  of  their  regular  work. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Henderson,  and 
obliged  to  yott,  Mr.  Arnold. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.48  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Tuesdjiy. 
January  8,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 
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